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PREFACE. 


Thk present volume contains a great variety of illustration, 
being a Glossaiy of uncommon words, of less uncommon 
words in their different significations, of passages which con* 
vey an obscure or doubtful sense, of proverbial expressions, 
of cant phrases, of manners and customs, of games and sports, 
of dresses and weapons, &c., and of numerous allusions with 
which only archseolo^ts and antiquaries are supposed to be 
familiar. 

Among the difficulties incident to a glossarist not the least 
is that of determining the nicer shades of meaning in which 
many words are used; and very probably some philologers 
may think that I have occasionally made distinctions where 
none in fact exist, and sometimes confounded what ought 
to have been kept distinct. Nor do I feel sure that sundry 
other things will not be objected t(^ and perhaps with justice, 
in such a mass of omnigenous matter as the following pages 
comprise. 

In availing myself of the comments of my predecessors 
from Theobald downwards, I have throughout acknowledged 
my obligations whetfever they were at*all important; which . 
I the rather mention because of late it has been too much the 
fashion to borrow largely and verbatim from the notes of tiie , 
Variorum Shakespeare, and yet to conceal the debt. 


A.D. 




NOTE. 


[Besides the additions Mr. Dyce had made to his Glossary in 
the revised copy of his Shakespeare, from which this edition is 
printed, some further, though slight, insertions were discovered 
upon a set of loose sheets after a considerable portion of the 
present volume was worked off. The entries which were 
found too late to be incorporated in the text are given here, 
and those which followed p. 254 appear in their proper place 
in the body of the Glossary.] 

p. 47, after line 31, imert : 

bottle of hay—A^ a bunch, a bundle, a truss of hay, ii. 305. 
p. 47, after line 33, insert : 

“ This explanation [Bitson’s] misses the peculiar force of the 
epithet hotiled, which is exactly equivalent to bunch-backed, and 
like it emphasizes Richard’s deformity. ^That bottled spider,’ 
therefore, literally means that humped or hunched venomous crea- 
ture. The term bottled is still provincially applied to the big, large- 
bodied, round-backed spider, that in the summer and autumn 
spreads its web across open spaces in the hedges, ‘ obvious to vag- 
rant flies.’ What, also, has escaped the commentators, the word 
bottle was used with this precise significJhtion for a hunch or hump 
in Shakspeare’s own day. In a popular work published a few 
years before he came to London, and with which he was familiar, 
we And ‘ bottles of flesh’ given as a synonym for great wens in the 
throat— the Italian word gozzuii being glossed in the margin as 
follows: 'men in the mountaynes with great botteh of flesh 
under their chin through the drinking of snow water.’ We still 
retain this meaning of the word in a number of phrases and 
epithets, such as bottlenose, a big or bunchy nose ; boltlehead, pro- 
vincial for great, thick, or blockhead ; and, not to multiply exam- ' 
pies, in the bluebottle fly, which is literally the bunchy or unwieldy 
blue fly.” The Edinburgh Review, July 1868, p. 66. 



line 18 ) in$erl: 

(JLomSb^ tn EWiagaena, vhw Aitolfo died ; 

“nos io portb &> wu boos, 
lb «on ineenw, ed eUaiie 
IHi imUMklsamsto, sodd'ki rioon^noa 
' inteto in Fra&ola, e di nero eifirwo 
‘^eio ttiM coua, e eel portaro appresso.” 

Sieeiardetto, o, xiz. at. 88.) 

p. 121, line ^,'add; 

Compare, too ; 

" Oripe. Bnt I am^nre she lones not liim. 

Will, Nay, I dare take it on wy death she lones him.” 

Wily Begvilde, aig. o verso, ed. 1606. 

p. 154, a/ter line 35, insert : 

(” Che qaella grotta e quel gran preoipiaio 
Non era cosa vera, ma apparente 

« • • • f • » 

Ma le donzelle e il fortnnato ospizio 
Fantastico non era oertamente.” 

Fortignerra’s Rieeiardetto, o. xxi. si 76.) 

p, 227, line 28, h^ore virginal insert virginals or. 

p. 227, line 36, add: and see mrginah—The. 

p. 254, after line 13, insert: 

(Compare Peele’s Edward /.; 

'* Edvard, my king, my lord, and lover dear, 

Fnll litUe dost thon wot how this rotreat. 

As with a sword, hath slain poor Mortimer.” 

iWorki, p. 890, ed.{Dyoe,) 
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GLOSSARY TO SHAKESPEARE. 


A. 

a, frequently omitted in exclamations : What fool is shsj that knows^ 
&c, I i. 268 ; What dish o' poison has she dressed him ! iii. 367 ; 
Cassius^ what night is this ! vi. 627 ; what thing is it that I never 
Did see man die! yii. 709. 

abate, to lower, to depress to cast down in spirit : as most Abated 
captives^ vi. 199 (see note i6i, vi. 262). 

abate, to contract, to cut short : Abate thy howrs^ ii. 303. 

abate, to blunt (equivalent to rebate): Abate the edge of traitors^ 
V. 454 (see note 131, v. 478; to which note add, from Browne’s 
Britannia's Pastorals^ 

** With plaints which might abate a Tyrants knife.” 

Book 1, Song 4, p. 87, ed. 1625 
and from Milton’s Paradise Regained^ 

^ ** To slacken virtue, and abate her edge.” Book ii. 455) ; 

Which once in him abated^ iv. 318. 

abate, to take away, to except : Abate throw at nomm (** Except or 
put the chance of the dice out of the question,” Malone ; and see 
novum\ ii. 226. 

Abcee-book — An, an A-B-O-book, a primer, which sometimes 
included a catechism, iv. 10. 

(** To leame the Home-hooke and the Abeee through.” 

Wither’s Abuses Stript and Whipt, -^Inconstancy ^ sig. p 2, ed. 1618.) 

abbominable, ii. 208 ; The old mode of spelling abominable : it 
appears to have been going out of use in the time of Shakespeare, 
who here ridicules it. 

abhor, yea, from my soul Refuse you for my judge-^I utterly!^, 620 ; 
These are not mere words of passion, but technical terms in the 
canon law. Detestar and Recuso, The former, in the language of 

B 
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ABroSc-ABY. 


oanonifts, signifies no more ihan—l protest against"’ (Blagkstone) : 
‘^The words are Holinshed’s; ‘—and therefore openly protested 
that she did utterly abhor ^ refusSy and forsake such a judge”" (Ma- 
lone). 

ftbide, to sojourn, to tarry awhile : and yet it will no more hut abide, 
iii. 465 ; abide within, vii. 35. 

abide, to answer for, to be accountable for, to stand the conse- 
quences of ; Ut no man abide this deed. But we the doers, vi. 649 ; 
some will dear abide it, vi. 658. 

abjectS — The queen's, “means ‘the most servile of her subjects’” 
(Mason), ▼. 354. 

able, “ to qualify or uphold” (Warburton), “ to warrant or answer 
for” (Nares’s Gloss ,) ; Til able 'em, vii. 326. 

abode, to forebode, to portend : aboded, v. 487 ; aboding, v. 317. 

abodements, forebodements, omens, v. 301. 

abortive pride, “ pride that has had birth too soon, pride issuing 

. before its time” (Johnson), v. 166. 

abridgment have you for this evening f — What, ii. 313 ; looh, where 
my abridgment comes, vii. 142 : In the first of these passages abridg- 
ment means a dramatic performance, and in the second it is> ap- 
plied to the players, as being, I presume, the persons who represent 
an abridgment : “ By abridgment our author may mean a dramatic 
performance, which crowds the events of years into a few hours. 

It may be worth while, however, to observe, that in the 

North the word abatement had the same meaning as diversion or 
amusement. So, in the Prologue to the 5th Book of G. Douglas's 
version of the AHneid, 

* Ful mony mery abaitmentis foUowis here" ” (Stejsvbns). 

abrook, to brook, tp endure, v. 139. 

absent time— To take advantage of the. To take advantage of the 
time of the king’s absence, iv. 137. 

absolute, highly accomplished, perfect : contends in skill With abso- 
lute Marina, viii. 45. 

absolute, determined : Be absolute for death, i. 477. 

absolute, positive, certain : Fm absolute 'twos very Cloten, vii. 698. 

abuse, deception : This is a strange abuse, i. 512 ; My strange and 
self-ahuee, vii 42. ^ 

abuse, to deceive, to impose upon : Fm mightily abus'd (“ I am 
strangely imposed on by appearances, I am in a strange mist of 
uncertainty,” Johnson), vii. 331 ; The Moor's abus'd by some most 
villanous knave, vii. 448 ; You are a great deal abused in too bold a 
persuaeion, vii. 646 ; Abuses me to damn me, vii. 147. 

aby, the same as to abide (see its second sense), ii. 296, 3(X). 
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abysm, 'ftbysS) i, 179 ; Tii. 661 ; viu. 406. • 

accapt and peremptory answer — Pass our^ iv. 601 : “ Deliyer our ac- 
ceptaUm of these articles, — ^the opinion which we shall form upon 
them, and our peremptory answer to each particular’’ (Malone) : 

Pass our acceptance of what we approve, and pass a peremptory 
answer to the rest” (Tollet) : See note 167, iv. 633. 

accito, to call, to summon : we will accite . . . , all our state^ iv. 393 ; 
He by the senate is accited home, vi. 284 ; what accites (moves, impels) 
your most worshipful thought to think so f iv. 336. 

accommodated — Better^ iv. 366 (twice); Accommodated! — it 
comes (^accommodo, iv. 367 ; Accommodated; that es . . . accommo- 
dated .... thought to he accommodated^ ibid. : Accommodate^ which 
Bardolph so ludicrously attempts to define, was a fashionable word 
in Shakespeare’s days, and often introduced with great impro- 
priety : Jonson, as well as our poet, ridicules the use of it. 

accomplish’d with the number of thy hours^ “when he was of thy 
age” (Malone), iv. 127. 

according^ly valiant^ conformably, proportionably, valiant, iii. 240. 

account, accounted: account no sin. viii. 6. 

accuse, an accusation : false accuse^ v. 146. 

Acheron, ii. 301 ; vi. 333 ; vii. 43 : It is not a little amusing to find 
Malone almost persuaded by a Mr. Plumptre that, in the last of 
the passages just referred to, the poet was thinking of “ Ekron” in 
Scripture. Did these matter-of-fact commentators suppose that 
Shakespeare himself, had they been able to call him up from the 
dead, could have told them “ all about it” ? Not he ; — no more 
than Fairfax, who, in his translation of the Gerusalemme (published 
before Macbeth was produced), has made Ismeno frequent “the 
shores of Acheron , without any warrant from Tasso ; 

“ A Christian onoo, Macon he now adores, 

Nor could he quite his wonted faith forsake, 

But in his wicked arts both oft implores 
Helpe from the Lord and aide from Pluto blake ; 

ITtf, from deepe caues by Acherom darke shores 
(Where circles vaine and spols he vs’d to make), 

T’ aduise his king in these extremes is come ; 

Achitophell so counsell’d Absalome.” B. ii. st. 2. 

The original has merely 

** Ed or dalle spelonche, ove lontano 
Dal volgo esercitar suol 1’ arti ignote, 

Vien,” &c. : 

For instances how loosely the name Acheron is used by our early 
poets, see, in Sylvester *b Du Bartas, ed. 1641, The Second Day of 
the First Week, p. 15, The Vocation, pp. 149, 165, and TAe Fathers, 
p. 162 ; also Hubert’s Edward the Second, p. 161, ed. 1629. . 

aches, make thee roar— Fill all thy bones with, i. 188 ; Aches contract 
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AOHILLBB-ADAM. 


and starve your swpple joints^ vi. 614 ; Their fears of hosHle strohesy 
their acheSy lossesy vi. 671 : In the above lines aches is a dissyllable, 
according to the usage of the poets of Shakespeare's days and of 
those of a much later period (Boswell adduces an instance of this 
pronunciation from Swift ; and here is one from Blackmore, 

** CripplcB, with aches and with age opprest, 

Crawl on their crutches to the grave for rest.*’ 

Eliza^ 1705, Book ix. p. 249). 

Achilles’ speaVy Is able with the change to kill and curcy — Like to, 
V. 190 : Telephus having been wounded by Achilles, could be cured 
only by the rust scraped from the spear which had caused the ^ 
wound : the particulars of his story (related with some variations) 
may be found in the mythological writers. 

('* Coal od’ io che soleva la lancia 
D' Achille, e del sno padre, esser cagione 
Prima di trista, e poi di buona mancia." 

Dante, Inferno y C. xxxi. 4. 

** And fell in speohe of Telephus the king. 

And of Achilles for his qucinte spere. 

For he coude with it bothe hele and dere," &o. 

Chaucer, The Squieres Talcy v. 10552, ed. Tyrwhitt. 

Tasso has 

Ahi orudo Amor 1 oh* egualmente n' ancide 
L’ assenzio e 1 mel che tu fra nol dispensi ; 

E d* ogni tempo eguahnente mortali 

Vengon da te le medicine e i mali." Gerus, C. iv. 92 ; 

which Fairfax chooses to render thus, 

** Cupids deepe riuers haue their shallow fordes ; 

His griefos bring ioyes, his losses recompences ; 

He breedes the sore, and cures vs of the paine ; 

Achilles' lance that wounds and heales againe^) 

acknown on't-^Be not yoUy Do not you confess to any knowledge 
of the matter, be not acquainted with it, vii. 426. 

aconitum, aconite, monkshood or wolf s-bane, iv. 378. 

aC(][Uitta]lC 69 to acquit: Your mere enforcement shall acquittance 
mcy V. 416. 

across — Good faith. See break cross, 

action-taking .... rogucy **A fellow who, if you beat him, 
would bring an action for the assault, instead of resenting it like 
a man of courage** (Mason), vii 278. 

actnre, explained by Malone as “ synonymous with «c/tow,*’ viii. 444. 

Adam<-^An<f oaljedy ii 81 . An allusion to one of the three noted out- 
laws, famous for their skill in archery, who figure in the spirited 
and picturesque ballad entitled Adam Bely Clym of the Cloughey 
and Wyllyam of Cloudesle: see it in Bitson’s one-volume collec- 
tion, Anc, Pop, Poetry y and in Percy’s Rel, of A, E, Poetry y vol. i. 
p. 164, ed. 1794. 
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Adam Oupid.^ vi. 409 : see note 39 , vi. 481. 

Adam was a gardener^ v. 172 : An allusion most probably to the old 
rhyme, “ When Adam delv’d, and Eve span,” &c. 

adamant) the magnet, the loadstone ; hard • hearted adamant^ ii. 
279 ; Aa iron to adamant^ vi. 52. 

addiction, inclination : to what eport and reveU hie addiction leads 
him^ vii. 403. 

addiction, the being addicted or given to : Since hie addiction woe 
to coureee vain^ iv. 423. 

addition, title, mark of distinction : Bull-hearing Milo hie addition 
yield, vi. 42 ; hie addition shall he humhle, vi. 50 ; A great addition 
earned in thy death, vi. 76 ; Bear TK addition ndhly ever, vi. 157 ; 
In which addition, hail, vii. 11 ; whereby he does receive Particular 
addition, vii. 34 ; with awinieh phrase Soil our addition disparage 
UR by using, as characteristic of us, terms that imply or impute 
swinish properties, that fix a swinish addition or title to our 
names” (Caldecott), vii. 120 ; the least syllable of thy addition, 
vii. 27St; addition, nor my wish, vii. 435; the addition Whose 
want even kills me, vii. 439 ; they are devils' additions, i. 372 ; Where 
great additions swell's, ii^ 233 ; hath robbed many beasts of their par- 
ticular additions their peculiar and characteristic qualities or de- 
nominations,” Malone), vi. 9 ; all th' additions to a king, vii. 253. 

addition, exaggeration : Truly to speak, sir, and with no addition, 
vii. 178. 

addrOSS, to prepare, to make ready : address me to my appointment, 
i. 392 ; he does address himself unto, iii. 254 ; address yourself to en- 
tertain them, iii. 467; address thee instantly, v. 194; Let us addrkss 
to tend on Hector's heels, vi. 71; address Itself to motion, vii. 114; 
Were all address'd to meet you, ii. 177; the Prologue is address'd, ii, 
315; have I address'd me, ii. 374; Address'd a mighty power, iii. 76 ; 
Our navy is address'd, iv. 376 ; for the march are we addrest, iv. 456 ; 
He is address'd, vi. 647 ; address'd them Again to sleep, vii. 23 ; Even 
in your armours,ias you are address'd, viii. 29 ; address'd to answer 
his desire, viii. 333. 

admiral, the chief ship of a fieet (if not that which carried the 
admiral): thou art our admiral, iv. 259 ; TK Antoniad, the Egyptian 
admiral, vii. 561. 

admittance, fashion : of great admittance (admitted into the best 
company, — of high fashion), i. 370 ; of Veyietian admittance, i. 382. 

Adonis’ gardens. That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next, 

V. 21 : “ The proverb alluded to seems always to have been used 
in a bad sense, for things which make a fair show for a few days, 
and then wither away : but the [unknown] author of this play, de- 
sirous of making a show of his learning, without considering its 
propriety, has made the Dauphin apply it as an encomium. There 
is a very good account of it in Erasmus’s Adagia" (Blakbway). 
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advance tHis jewel, prefer it, raise it to honour by wearing it** 
(Johnson), vi. 520. 

advancement — HU own dieordere Deeerv*d much Use, yii. 289 : 

Certainly means, that Eent*s disorders had entitled him eren to a 
post of less honour than the stocks” (Steevbns). 

adversaries do in law — As, iii. 128 : Here by adversaries we are to 
understand the counsel of adversaries. 

adversity I — Well said, vi. 81 : see note 147, vi. 124. 

advertise — To one that can my part in him, To one who is himself 
already sufficiently conversant with the nature and duties of my 
office**. (Malone), i. 446. 

advertisement, admonition, moral instruction! my griefs cry 
hvder than advertisement, ii. 129. 

advertisings and holy to your husiness*^^ attentive and faithful to,’* 
&o. (Johnson), i. 617. 

advice, consideration : vdith more advice , . . . without advice, i. 285 ; 
after more advice, i. 619 ; upon more advice, ii. 407 ; upon advice, iii. 
117 ; vi. 294; loch adpice, iii. 248 ; upon good advice, iv. 119 ; on 
our more advice, iv. 439 (see note 40, iv^ 616); with advice and silent 
secrecy, v, 136; Out of your best advice, vii. 640. 

advise, equivalent to persuade t Signior Leonato, let the friar advise 
you, ii. 124. 

advise, followed by you, thee, &c., to consider : Advise you what you 
say, iii. 382 ; hid thy master well advise himself, iv. 463 ; Advise 
thee, Aaron, what is to be done, vi. 330 ; Advise yourself, vii. 276. 

advised, deliberate : advised watch, ii. 349 ; advisd respect, iv. 66 ; 
advised purpose, iv. 117. 

advised, aware, cautious, circumspect, considerate: mad or well- 
advis'd (in possession of reflection and reason), ii. 21 ; lam advised 
what I say (“ I am not going to speak precipitately or rashly, but 
on reflection and consideration,** Stbevens), li. 48 ; And were you 
well advis'd (“ acting with sufficient deliberation,** Steevbns) ? ii. 
223 ; therefore be advis'd, ii. 369 ; Be well advis'd, iv. 29 ; You were 
advis'd his flesh was capable, &c. iv. 319 ; TK advised head, iv. 429; 
Are ye advis'd? v. 129 ; bid me be advised how 1 tread, v. 140; livery 
of advisid aye, v. 194 ; being well advis'd, v. 371 ; bade me be advis'd, 
V. 383 ; any well-advised friend, v. 439 ; general, be advis'd, vii. 382 ; 
0, he advis'd, yiii. 259. 

advisedly, deliberately, ii. 415 ; iv. 277 ; viil 331, 339. 

aery, the nest, also the young brood in the nest, of an eagle, hawk, 
or other bird of prey, iv. 68 ; v. 370. 

aery of children, littU eyases, that cry out on the top of question’— An, 
vii. 140 : ** Shakespeare here alludes to the encouragement at that 
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time ghren to some or neat of diildren, or ^ eyases* (young 

hawks) [see eyases]^ who spoke in a high tone of voice. There 
were several companies of young performers about this date en- 
gaged in acting, but chiefly the Children of Paul’s and the Children 
of the Revels, who, it seems, were highly applauded, to the injury 
of the companies of adult performers. From an early date the 
choir-boys of St. Paul’s, Westminster, Windsor, and the Chapel 
Royal, had been occasionally so employed, and performed at 
Court” (Collier). 

jBSiBOJ> fdble^ &c. — Let^ v. 314: “The Prince calls Richard, for his 
crookedness, iEsop,” <S:c, (Johnson). 

affect, to love (“To affect (love), Diligoy LaUds Engl, Dict,y, 
a laidy . . . toAom I affect^ i. 293 ; Dost thm affect hert ii. 82 ; 
affect the very ground^ ii. 175; Jf you affect him^ iii. 128; ehe did 
affect me, iii. 356 ; Sir John affects thy wife^ i. 362 ; since he affects 
her mosty v.* 81 ; And may ^ for aught thou know'st^ affected vi. 298, 

affect the letter^ affect, practise alliteration, ii. 194. 

affection, imagination, or “the disposition of the mind when 
strongly affected or possessed by a particular idea” (Malone) : 
Affection / thy intention stabs the centre^ Hi 424. 

affection, sympathy : affection^ Master of passion^ ii. 396. 

affection, affectation : witty without affection^ ii. 207 ; indict (con- 
vict) the author of affection^ vii. 143. 

affectioned, affected, iii. 350. 

affects, affections : shifts to strange affects^ i. 477 ; every man with 
his affects is born, ii. 167 ; to banish their affects with him^ iv, 121 ; 
the young affects In me defunct,^ vii. 391 (see note 24, vii. 474). 

affeer’d, (a law-term) conflrmed, established, vii. 54. 

affln’d, joined by affinity, vi. 17; Whether I in any just term am 
affin'd To love the Moor (“ Do I stand within any such terms of 
propinquity or relation to the Moor, as that it is my duty to love 
him?” Johnson), vii. 376 ; If partially affirCd^ or leagued in office 
(Here affind “ means ‘ related by nearness of office’,” Steevbns), 
vii. 409. • 

afBront, a meeting face to face, a hostile encounter : That gave th 
affront with them^ vii. 714. 

affront, to meet, to encounter : Affront his eye^ iii. 492 ; Affront 
Ophelia, vii. 148 ; Your preparation can affront no less Than whai 
you hear of (“ Your forces are able to face such an army as we 
hear the enemy will bring against us,” Johnson), vii. 708 ; That 
my integrity truth to you Might be affronted with the match a/nd 
weight Of such a winnow'd purity in love (“ I wish my integrity 
might be met and matched with such equality and force of pure 
unmingled love,” Johnson), vi. 51. 
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AI!FY— 4-HOLD. 

afly, to betroth, v. 167 ; For daring to affg a mighty lordy v, 167; 
he qffkdf iii. 166. 

•ay. to trust, to oonide : $o Ido affg In thy vprightnesa^ vi. 284. 

Eforo BIO) equivalent to Ood afore me, viii 22. 

E{f8.t6 very vilelg cut^^hw^ a», ii. 104 ; I was never manned with an 
agate (^‘had an agate for my man,'* Johmsok ; was waited on by 
an agate) till note, iv. 321 : Allusions to the small figures out in 
agate for rings, for ornaments to.be worn in the hat, &c. 

Eg^EZ’d, struck with amazement, aghast, v. 8. 

Ege with thie indignity — Nor wrong miney vi. 283 : Here age means 
my seniority in point of age. Tanora, in a subsequent passage 
[p. 292], speaJa of him as a very young man” (Boswell). 

Agenor — daughter ofy iii 118: ^^Buropa, for whosb sake Jupi- 
ter transformed himself into a bull” (Stebyens): and see note 31, 
iii. 186. 

* 

EggTEVEte his stgUy add to his titles, i. 372. 

Eglet-bEby^An, iii. 123: “A small image or head cut on the 
tag of a point or lace. ^That such figures were sometimes appended 
to them. Dr. Warburton has proved by a passage in Mezeray, the 
French historian:— *portant meme sur lee aiguillettes [points] des 
petites tetes de mort’ *! (Malone). See the next article. 

EgletS, viii, 162: “Were worn,” says Sir F. Madden, “by both 
sexes ; by the men chiefly as tags to their laces or points (aiguiU 
lettes)y which were made either square or pointed, plain or in the 
form of acorns, or with small heads cut at the end, or topped with 
a diamond or ruby .... They were worn also by ladies, as pen- 
dants or ornaments in their head-dress .... Junius is therefore 
evidently mi sta k en in explaining aglet by spanglcy into which error 
Archdeacon Nares has also partly follen.” Note on Privy Purse 
Escpenses of the Princess Maryy p. 206 : but Coles gives both “ An 
Aglet (tag of a point), jEramentum Uguksy^' and “ An Aglet (a little 
plate of metal), Bracteay Bracteola** (Spenser, describing Bel- 
phoebe, tells us that she 

** was yplad, for heat of soorching aire, 

All in a silken oamns lilly whight, 

Fnrfled upon with many a folded plight, 

Which all above besprinokled was throughout 
With golden aygulets, that glistred bright, 

Like twinokling staxres.” Faerie (^ensy B. ii. C. iii. st. 26.) 
agnize^ to acknowledge, to avow, vii. 390. 

a-gOOd, in good earnest, heartily, i. 315. 

^*bold| a^hold^Lay Asr, i. 176 : To lay a ship a-hold is explained, 
to bring her to lie as near the wind os possible,— to make her hold 
to the wind, and keep dear of land. (While this sheet was passing 
through the press, I received a note from Mr Bolton Comey in 
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ivhioh' he aaye that in the presait passage a-hold oi^ht to be ^ a- 
hull/* and quotes from Smith's Sea-Gh^ammarj 1627, p»40, “If the 
storm grow so great that she [the ^p] cannot )>ear it, then hull ; 
which is to bear no sail but qy. ?) 

ftini) guess, conjecture : my jealous aim, L 292 ; you would 

work me to, 1 have some aim, vi. 621 ; where the aim reports, vii. 
384. 

aim, to guess, to conjecture : they aim at it, vii. 179 ; my discovery 
he not aimM at, i. 292 ; I aim'd so near, vi. 394. 

aim, to aim at ; I aim lihee, ii. 27 (so Milton, “ missing what I aim'd,'’ 
Paradise Regained, B. iv. 208). 

aim — Ory, an expression borrowed from archery : All my neighbours 
shall cr^fktim, i. 379 ; to cry aim To these ilhtmhd repetitions, iv. 18 ; 
Cried I aim f i. 374 : “ To cry aim / . . . was to encourage, to give 
aim was to direct; and in these distinct and appropriate senses the 
words perpetually occur. There was no such officer as aim-cryer 
. . . the business of encouragement being abandoned to such of the 
spectators as chose to interfere ; to that of direction, indeed, there 
was a special person appointed. Those who cried aim / stood by the 
archers ; he who gave it, was stationed near the butts, and pointed 
out, after every discharge, how wide, or how short, the arrow fell 
of the mark.” Gifford’s note on Massinger’s Works, vol. ii. p. 28, 
ed. 1813. 

B,ivX—CHve, an expression borrowed from archery ; see the preceding 
article : gentle people, give me aim awhile, vi. 363 (see note 169, vi. 
379) ; Behold her that gave aim to all thy paths, i. 322. 

airy devil hovers in the sky — Some, iv. 38 ; Here, in defence of the 
epithet airy, the commentators cite from Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, “ Aerial spirits or devils are such as keep quarter most 
part in the aire, cause many tempests, thunder and lightnings, 
tear oakes, fire steeples, houses, strike men and beasts, make it 
rain stones,” &o. Part i. sect. 2, p. 46, ed. 1660 ; and from Nash's 
Pierce Pennilesse his Supplication to the Diuell, “The spirits of 
the aire wil mix themselues with thunder and lightning, and so 
infect the dime where they raise any tempest, that suddenly great 
mortalitie shall ensue of the inhabitants,*’ &c? Sig. h 3, ed. 1695 : 
but see note 68, iv. 87. 

Ajax is half made of Hector's blood — This, vi. 74: “Ajax and Hec- 
tor were cousin-germans” (Malone): see mongrel beef-witted, &c. 

Ajax is their fool, vii. 281: “ i.e. a fool to them. These rogues and 
cowards talk in such a boasting strain, that if we were to credit 
their account of themselves, A]|kc would appear a person of no 
prowess when compared with them” (Malone). 

Ajax, That slew himself, d:o.<— TAe Greeks upon advice did bury, vi. 
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^94 ; This pMSige aloito voidd miffidentlj eonyince me that the 
play before ua was the work id one who was oonyersaat with the 
Greek tragedies in their onginal language. We have here a plain 
allusion to the of Sophocles, of which no translation was 
extant in the time of Shakespeare. In that piece Agamemnon 
consents at last to allow Ajax the rites of sepulture, and Ulysses 
is the pleader whose atguments preyail in farour of his remains” 
(Steeyens). 

Ajax — Four ItoHf that holda Mb pole-axe sitting on a dose-stool^ will 
he given to, ii. 227 : “ This alludes to the arms given, in the old 
history of The Kine Worthies, to ^ Alexander, the which did beare 
geules, a lion or seiante in a chayefn*^ holding a battle-ax argent.* 
Leigh*s Accidence of Armory^ 1697, p. 23’” (Tollet) : Here, of 
course, is a quibble, Ajax {ajahes). g 

Al’ ce^ a provincial abbreviation of Alice^ iii. 113 (”So * AIM is 
pronounced in many places of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Monsieur 
Thomas^ as is evident from the metre,” Walkeb). 

aider dearest of all, v. 110 Alder is a corrupted, or at 
least modified, form of the original English genitive plural alter or 
allre; it is that strengthened by the interposition of a supporting 
d (a common expedient),” Oraik ; liefest is the superlative of. lief 
which means ^Mear:” **The A.S. form for this would be allra 
.Uofeste.^' Latham’s ed. of Johnson's Diet). , 

al6| alehouse : go to the ale with a Christian^ i. 287. (Here ale has 
been explained to mean the rural festival so named, though the 
words in the preceding speech of the present speaker, go with me 
to the aU-housSy distinctly prove that explanation to be wrong.) 

Aleppo gonSy master o* the Tiger — Her husland's to, vii. 8: Sir W. 0. 
Trevelyan observed to Mr. Collier that “in Hakluyt’s ‘Voyages/ 
1589 and 1699, are printed several letters and journals of a voyage 
to Aleppo in the ship Tiger of London : it took place in 1683.” 

aleven, eleven, ii. 363 : see note 23, ii. 419. 

(“ The Lorde hath suffered vs full longe, 

And spared hath his rodde, — 

What peace hath bene vs now among 
Aieutfn Veares, praysed be God I” 

A new Ballad^ intituled Agaynst Rebellions and false rumours ^ — 
Seventy -nine Black-letter Ballads^ Sso, 1867, p. 242.) 

a-Ufe, as my life, excessively, 111. 473. 

alive — Welly to our worky vi. 672: “This must mean, apparently 
let us proceed to our living business, to that which concerns the 
living, not the dead” (Oraik) : the context proves that it can have 
no other meaning. # 

all) applied to two persons : goo^tnorrow to you ally my lordSy iv. 363 ; 
as all you know, v. 134. 

all amorty dejected, dispirited (Fr« d la mort)y iii. 160 ; v. 46. 
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ALL-JJDUS-DlilNE. 

allo^oM*— ^iM^iiL52; iT.428; t. 804: aee note loS, iii. 91. 

aU hid^ all hid^ an old infant ii 199: I think it plain that 
Biron means the game well known as hide-and-seeh^ though the 
following article in Ootgrave^ Fr, and Engl Diet has been adduced 
to show that he possibly means blind-nian's-hvff ,• Olignemasset. 

The childteh play called Hodman blind [i. e. blind-man Vbufl!]^ JETar- 
rie-racketf or ate yon all hid'^ 

all to, all good wishes to ; AU to you, vi. 622 ; And all to all, vii. 41. 

all to-naughtj all to- topple. See to, 

All'^lialloWXl Btmmety W, 214: e. late summer; All-hallowa 

meaning A ll-Saints^ which festival is the first of Kovember/’ Nares's 
Gloss, { Shakespeare's allusion is designed to ridicule an old man 
with youthful passions” (SfEEVENS). 

allianoe I— Good Lord,/or^ “ Good Lord, hOw many allianoes are 
forming ! Every one is Hkely to be married but me” (Boswell), 
ii. 93. 

allioholyi a blunder of lixs. Quickly for melancholy ^ i. 359. 

alliganty a blunder of Mrs. Quickly for eUyanl i. 367. 

all-obeying^ breath— His ** breath whilrib all obey| obeying 
for obeyed"' (Malone), vii. 569. 

allow, to approve : That will allofjd me vety worth his sstvice^ iii. 
330 ; Of this allow^ iii. 461 ; I for aye allow^ iv. 170 ; do allow them 
well^ iv. 371 ; allow us as weprove^ vi. 60; if your sweet sway Allow 
obedience^ vii. 289 ; did his words alloWy viii. 340 ; my good alloWy 
viii. 405 ; generally aflow'dy i. 370 ; ^ot oursy or not alloWdy v. 494 ; 
her allowing hushandy iii. 426. 

allow, to license, to privilege : goy you are allow'd (you are a privi- 
leged scoffer,” Johnson ; ‘*you are a licensed fool, a common jes- 
ter,” Waeburton), ii. 224 ; there is no slander in an allowed fooly iii. 
337 ; Allow'd (“confirmed,” Sinoeb) with absolute power y vi. 570. 

allow ike windy “ stand to the leeward of me” (Btbevens), iii. 275. 

allowance, approbation : Give him allowance as the worthier many 
vi. 26 ; A stirring dwarf we do allowance give, vi. 40 ; the censure of 
the which one musty in your allowance y o'erweighy &c., Vii. 163 ; put 
it on By your allowancey vii. 269 ; If this be known to you, and your 
allowance (“ done with your approbation,” Malone), vii. 378. 

allowance — Of very Expert and approv'dy vii. 396: Es^ert <md 
approv'd allowance is put for allow'd and approv'd expertness" 
(Steevens). 

all- things, every way ; And all- thing unbecoming y vii. 31. 

alme-drink — They have made' him drinhy vii. 533: “A phrase, 
amongst good fellows, to signify that liquor of another’s share 
which his companion drinks to ease him” (Warbhrton). 
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HftOBg by him— Gh, Oo along " hk house, make that your vay 
Itoma** (Malone), vi. 686 : 2^ enemy ^ marching along by them^ 
the country of the people between this and Philippi” 
{Obaik), vi. 672. 

JLlthSBa dreamed^ &c., iv. 336: Shakespeare has confounded 
AlthsBa*8 firebrand with Hecuba’s. The firebrand of Althssa was 
real ; but Hecuba, when she was big with Paris, dreamed that she 
was delivered of a firebrand that consumed the kingdom” (John- 
son) ; But Mr. Knight suggests that here “ the page may be at- 
tempting a joke out of bis Aa^-knowledge” (a joke I) ; and a more 
recent commentator very gravely tells us, “ It is not Shakespeare, 
but (most appropriately and characteristically, — a boy who has 
picked up a smattering of knowledge) the page, who trips,” &c. 

AltllSBa hwnCd Unto the princess heart of Calydon — Aa did the fatal 
brandy v. 115: the prince of Calydon is Meleager: According to 
the fable, Meleager’s life was to continue only so long as a certain 
firebrand should last. His mother Althaea having thrown it into 
the fire, he expired in great torments” (Malone). 

AmaiinOIl, i. 372; iv. 241: The name of a demon: Handle 
Holme, in his A|^emy of Armory and Blazon, B. ii. ch. 1, in- 
forms us that ^Amaymon is the chief whose dominion is on the 
north part of the infernal gulph’ ” (STEEVENb) : Amaimony King 
of the East, was one of the principal devils who might be bound 
or restrained from doing hurt from the third hour till noon, and 
from the ninth hour till evening. See Scot’s Discovery of Witch- 
crafty B. XV. ch. 3 [p. 393, ed. 1584]” (Doccfi). 

amaze, to confound, to perplex : You do amaze hevy i 416 ; You amaze 
mCy hdieSy iii. 11 ; Leat your retirement do amaze your friendsy iv. 
283 ; It would amaze the proudest of you ally v. 66 ; / am amaz'dy 
and know not what to say, ii. 301 ; I was amazd Under the tklcy iv. 
53 ; I am amazdy methinksy iv. 61 ; thou art amaz'dy iv. 171 ; Stand 
not amaz'dy vi. 430 ; I am amaz'd with matter (variety of business), 
vii. 708 ; amazing thundery iv. 115. 

Amen I — Come, i. 204 : “ Compare Captain Smith's Acddencey or the 
Path-way to Experienccy 4to, Lend. 1626, p. 30, ’Who sales Ameuy 
one and all, for a dram of the bottle’ ” (Halliwell). 

ames-aoe, both aces, — ^the lowest throw upon the dice, iii. 232. 

amiable aiege^At^ ” A siege of love” (Malone), i. 371. 

amiss, misfortune, ’’evilimpending or catastrophe” (Caldecott) : 
prologue to some great amiaSy vii. 180. 

amiss, fault : salving thy amiaSy viii* 366 ; urge not my amiaSy viii. 
424. 

amort. See all amort. 
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anatomy) a skeleton : A mere anatomy, ii 49 ; that fell anatemy^ 
iv. 42 ; thie anatomy^ vili. 195. 

anatomy^ a body : ni eat the reet of the anatomy^ iii. 366 ; In what 
vile part of thie anatomy y vi. 439. 

anchor) an anchorite, vii. 159. 

ancient, a standard-bearer, an ensign-bearer (now called an en- 
sign) : Arhdent PUtoly iv, 342, 343, 434, 435 ; good ancienty iv. 344 ; 
vii. 397 ; hie Moorship'e ancimty vii. 376 ; Ancient, conduct them, 
vii. 387 ; to be saved before the ancient, vii. 406 ; OthelWs ancienty 
vii. 466 ; coniiete of anciente, iv. 268. 

ancient) a standard ; an old faced ancient (“ an old standard 
mended with a different colour,** Steevens), iv. 268: and see 
face, 

and) used redundantly, as it occasionally is in old ballads : When 
that I was and a little tiny boy, iii. 395 ; He that hoe and a little tiny 
wit, vii. 296. 

andirons, vii. 668 : The andirons were the ornamental irons on 
each side of the hearth in old houses, which were accompanied 
with small rests for the end of the logs. The latter [rests] were 
sometimes called doge, but the term andiron^ frequently included 
both,** &c. (Halliwbll). 

Andren, v. 484 : see note 3, v. 573. 

Andrew—ify wealthy, ii. 346 : the name of a ship ; the conjecture 
that it was derived &om the naval hero Andrea Doria is not a 
probable one. 

angel — An ancient, iii. 157 : see note 129, iii. 196. 

angel of the air, bird of the air, viii. 122 (Angel in this sense is a 
Grecism, — AyytKos, i.e. messenger, being applied to birds of augury : 
our early writers frequently use the word as equivalent to ** bird ;*’ 
BO in Massinger and Dekker*s Virgin-Martyr the Boman eagle is 
called the Boman angel,' Ma8singer*B Works, vol. i. p. 36, ed. Gif- 
ford, 1813). 

angel, a gold coin, which at its highest value was worth ten shillings : 
not I for an angel, ii. 97 ; This bottle makes an angel, iv. 267 ; your ill 
angel is light The Lord Chief J ustice calls Falstaff the Prince’s 
ill angel or genius ; which Falstaff turns off by saying, an ill angel 
(meaning the coin called an angel) is light,'' Theobald), iv. 324 ; 
he hath a legion of angels (with a quibble), i. 324 ; twenty angels, 
i. 367 ; the angels that you sent for, ii. 37 ; his fair angels, iv. 28 ; 
Impri%(m'd angels, iv. 39 : and see stamp about iheir necks, &c. 

faces^Ye've, v. 529: An allusion to the saying attdbuted 
to St. Augustme, ** Non Angli, sed Angeli.** 

angle, a comer : In an odd angle of the isle, i. 184. 

a-night) m the night, by night, iii. 26. 
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ail01l> to tbe modm **ootniiig/* ir. 223, ‘283, 349, 

4 : 0 . 

ftllSWer ki ih€ ofyowr riputaUon^ “answovin a manner enit- 
able to yonr character*' (Johnson), !▼. 332. 

answer muBt he made-^My^ shall be called to account, and must 
answer as for seditious words" (Johnson), vi 629. 

answer, retaliation : whoee atmoer wuld he deathy yii. 709 ; great 
due anewer he Britons must talcsy vii. 714. 

Antenor, vi. 14, 46, 53, &o. ; ** Very few particulars respecting this 
Trojan are preserved by Homer. But, as Professor Heyne, in his 
Seventh Excursus to the First Mneidy observes ; ‘ Fuit Antenor 
inter eos, in quorum rebus ornandis ii maxime scriptores labora- 
rnnt, qni narrationes Homerioas novis commentis de suo onera- 
runt ; non aliter ac si dcl^tatio a mere fabulosis et temere effnsis 
figmentis proficisceretur' " (Stenvens). 

anthropophaginian, a cannibal, i. 404. 

Antonaid — They the name of Cleopatra's ship, vii. 551. 

antres, caves, caverns, vii. 387. 

ape — The famous, unpeg the hashety &c. 

ape, in the corner ofhisjaWy &c.‘-Like on, vii. 175 : see note 107, vii. 
233. 

apoplex, apoplexy, iv. 380, 

appaid, satisfied, contented, viiL 313. 

apparent, heir-apparent, next claimant ; he's apparent to my hearty 
iii. 425 ; as apparent to the crowny v. 259. 

apparent, plain, evident: apparent foul-play y iv. 52 ; apparent pro- 
digieSy vi. 636. 

apparition of an armed Head rises — Any vii. 47 ; An apparition of 
a hloody Child riseSy vii. 48 ; An apparition of a Child crownedy 
with a tree in his handy rises y ibid. : “ The armed head represents 
symbolically Macbeth's head cut off and brought to Midcolm by 
Macduff. The bloody child is Macduff untimely ripped from his 
mother's womb. The child with a crown on his head, and a bough 
in his hand, is the royal Malcolm, who ordered his soldiers to hew 
them down ^eaoh] a bough and bear it before them to Dunsinane" 
(Upton, — ^whose explanation is at least very ingenious) : I may 
add here a remark of the truly learned Lobe^ ; Mortnorum ca- 
pita fatidica jam multo ante Bafometum et illud galeatum phan- 
tasma, quod in fabula Shakspeariana introducitur, memorat Phle- 
gon, Mirab. iii. 50, do." AglaophamuSy p. 236 (note). 

appeach, to impeach, to accuse, to inform against, iv. 171, 172 ; 
appeach' dy iii, 220. 

appeal the dukCy iv. 105 ; appeal eadh other of high treaspny iv. 106 ; 
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a^pptaU fne, iy. IIS: ^^Ajppealf v.a. This word app^ to hayag. 
boon formerly used with rnnoh latitude ; and sometimeB in such 
a way that it is not easy to find out what those who used it pre- 
cisely meant by it. But according to its most ancient signification, 
it implies a reference by name to a charge or accusation, and an 
offer, or challenge, to support such charge by the ordeal of single 
combat. And something of this, its primary sense, may still be 
descried in all its various appHcations. Thus, an ojopeal from one 
person to another, to judge and decide ; or -tom an inferior to a 
superior court, is to transfer the challenge from such as are deemed 
incompetent to accept it, to those who may be competent ; and, 
as * a summons to answer a charge,’ it is nearly equivalent to an 
actual challenge. ‘ And likewise there were many Southland men 
that appelled others in Barrace to fight before the King to the 
dead, for certain crimes of lese majesty.’ Fitscottifij p. 234. Here 
the word clearly means challenge; as in the preceding page the 
laird of Drumlanerick and the laird of Barrice are said to have 
provoked (which also means ohallenge[d]) others in Barrace to 

fight to death, * but being appealed (challenged) by the Lord 

Clifford, an Englishman, to fight with him in singular combat.’ 
Hiat. of Scotland^ f . 365. 

* hast thon sounded him, 

Xf he appeal (charge or aconse, and challenge) the dnke on ancient 
malice ?’ Bichard II, i. 1. 

* Against the Duke of Hereford that appeals me.’ Id, i. 8.’* 

Boucher’s Glossary of Arch, and Prov. Words, 
appellant, challenger, iv. 106, 112, 114; v. 137 (twice) ; appellants^ 
iv. 159. See appeal^ &c, 

apperil, peril, vi. 516. 

apple- John, a sort of apple, called in French deux-annSes or deux- 
ana, because it will keep two years, and considered to be in per- 
fection when shrivelled and withered, iv. 258, 340 ; apple- Johna^ 
iv. 340 (twice). Apple- John^ John- Apple. We retain the name, 

but whether we mean the same variety of fruit which was so called 
in Shakespeare’s time, it is not possible to ascertain. Probably we 
do not. In 2d pt. Hen. IV. Prince Hal certainly meant a large 
round apple, apt to shrivel and wither by long keeping, like his 
fat companion. This is not particularly characteristic of our John- 
appW'* Forby’s Vocah, of East Anglia,) 
apply, to apply oneself to, or, rather (see notes in the Var. Shah)^ 
to ply : Virtue^ and that part of philosophy Will I opply^ iii. 114. 

appointed, accoutred, equipped ; To have you royally appointed, iii, 
483 ; You may he armed and appoint^ well, vi. 327 ; like knights 
appointed, yiii.173; With well-appointed powers, iv. 319; What well- 
appointed leader, iv. 364; The well-appointed king, iv. 449; the 
Dauphin, well-appointed, v. 56 ; very wdl appointed, v. 255. 
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« appointllienty' amn^imezit, eqtupmeiit; y&ur best dppointimt 
make, with speedy i\ 478; in appovWnmt ftesh andjhir, vi, Ji; a 
pirate qf very warlike appointmenty vi{. 186 ; Mm of great quality 
,,,.hy iMr appoinimenty Tin, 135 ; these hands Void qfappaintmmty 
Tiii. 156 ; Our /air appbmtmentSy ir. 149. 

apprelienaion^^iilt^ for sarcastio sajinga, sarcasm : how hng 
have you professed apprehensionf ii. 115; To scourge you for this 
apprehensiony y. 82. , 

apprehensive, possessed of the power of apprehensicm or intelli- 
gence : whose appreheneive sensesy iii. 214 ; makes it apprehensivsy 
guickyforgeiivey iy. 375 ; men are flesh and bloody and apprehmsivsy 
yi. 648. 

approbation, proof: naught for approbation But only seeing y iii. 
489 ; drop their blood in approhationy iy. 425 ; on the approbation of 
what I have spoksy yii. 646. 

approbation, probation, noyitiate : receive (enter on) her appro- 
baUony i. 452. 

approof, approbation : Either of condemnation or approqfy i. 476. 

approof, proof : in approof lives not his epitaph As in your royal 
speech Q* The truth of his epitaph is in no way so fully jprove^ as 
by your royal speech,** Mason, — where others understand proof as 
equiyalent to “approbation’*), iii. 214 ; of very valiant approof y iii. 
239 ; as my furthest hand Shall pass on thy approof (“ As 1 will 
yenture the greatest pledge of security on the trial of thy con- 
ducV’ Johnson; “such as I will pledge my utmost bond that 
thou wilt prove,” N'ares*s Qloss, in “Band”), yii. 539. 

apprOVS, to prove : On whose eyes I might approve This flower's 
forcsy ii. 284 ; to approve Henry of Hereford , . . dishyaly iy. 115 ; 
approve me, lordy iv. 263 ; To approve my youth further y iv. 325 ; 
that my sword upon thee shall approvSy vi. 298 ; does approvcy By his 
lov'd mansionryy ihaty Ac., vii. 17 ; Thou dost approve thyself the vary 
samty vii. 706 ; 'tis the curse in love, and still approv'd (experienced), 
i. 320 ; of approved valour, ii. 94 ; on approved wanton, ii. 119 ; 
approved in the height a villain, ii. 126 ; approv'd in practice culp- 
able, v. 153 ; Approved warriors, vi. 338 ; approv'd good masters, 
vii. 386 ; approv'd (“ convicted by proof of having been engaged,*’ 
Johnson) in this offence, vii .409 ; I have well approv'd (experi- 
enced) it, yii 412 ; which well approves Yov^re great in fortune, 
iii. 255 ; Approves herfltfor none Imtfor a king, v. 81 ; which ap- 
proves him an intelligent party, vii. 304. 

approve, to ratify, to confirm : approve it with a text, ii. 882 ; t' 
approve the fair conceit The king hath of you (“to strengthen, by 
my commendation, the [good] opinion which the king has formed 
[of you],** Johnson), v. 516 ; Your favour is well approved by your 
tongue, vi. 208; He may approve (“make good the testimony of,*’ 
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Maloiye) our eyes^ vii. 104 ; approve the common saw exemplify 
ih^ common proverb,** Johnson), vii. 282 ; he approves the common 
liar (fame), vii. 499. 

approve, to recommend to approbation : if you did^ it would not 
much 'approve me (“^if you knew I was not ignorant, your esteem 
[judgment, Caldecott] would not much advance my reputation,** 
Johnson), vii. 204. 

approvers — To their ^ ‘‘To those who try them** (Warburton), 
vii. 666.' 

apricock, an apricot (the tree), viii. 146 ; apricocha (the fruit), ii. 
290 ; iv. 164. 

aqua vitss, a term for ardent spirits in general, i. 372 ; ii. 33 ; 
iii. 359, 488 ; vi. 435, 457. 

'AquilOU, the North- wind, vi. 72. 

Arabian hird^ the phoenix, vii. 539, 651 . 

araise, to raise up, iii. 224. 

arcb, a chief : My worthy arch ami patron^ vii. 276. 

Arden — The forest of iii. 8, 19, *26: Ardenne is a forest of con- 
siderable extent in French Flanders, lying near the Meuse, and 
between Charlemont and Bocroy. It is mentioned by Spenser in 
his Colin CloiU's come home again^ 1595 . . . But our author was 
furnished with the scene of his play by Lodge*s novel** (Malone) : 
see iii. 3. 

arg^al, a vulgar corruption of the Latin word er</o, vii. f92, 193 
(twice). 

argentine, silver- hued, “ of the silver moon’* (Steevens), viii. 70. 

Argier, the old name for Algiers, i. 185 (twice). (It was not ob- 
solete even in the time of Dryden : “ you privateer of love, you 
Argier's man.” Limherham^ act iii. sc. 1.) 

argO, a vulgar corruption of the Latin word ergo, v. 170. 

argosy, a ship of great bulk and burden, fit either for merchan- 
dise or war (probably so named from the Argo)^ ii. 353, 379 ; iii. 
138 (twice) ; v. 269 ; argosies^ ii. 345, 415 ; iii. 138. 

argument, conversation, discourse : For shape, for hearing, argu^ 
ment, and valour, ii. 105. 

argument, subject, matter : thou wilt prove a notable argument 
(^‘subject for satire,** Johnson), ii. 80; You would not make me 
such an argument (“ subject of light merriment,** Johnson), ii. 298 ; 
an absent argument Of my revenge, iii. 36 ; tlC argument of Tifme, iii. 
461 ; argument (subject of conversation) for a week, iv. 228 ; the 
argument shall he thy running away, iv. 239 ; And sheath'd (heir 
swords for lack of argument, iv. 450; the argument of hearts (“of 
what men’s hearts are composed,** Malone), vi. 529 ; an astgument 
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of laughiety vi. 636 ; the argumtni of the play^ vii. 167 ; Have you 
heard the arguments vii. 159; the argument of your praUe^ vii. 255. 

Ariaclme, vi. 88 : see note 254 , vi. 126. 

ftrx&y to take in one's anna : cotne^ arm him vii. 707 ; Arm your prize^ 
viii. 206 (where Mason explains arm ** taikei>y the arm"). 

Erzn-g^auilti vii. 512 : see note 36 , vii. 603. 

aroint thee^ witch / vii. 8 ; aroint (hce^ witch^ aroint thee ! vii. 302 ; 
That Aroint thee is equivalent to “Awayl" “Begone!" seems to 
be agreed, though its etymology is quite uncertain : “ Rynt ye ; 
By your Iq^ve, stand handsomely. As, 'Rynt you. Witch, quoth 
Besse Locket to her mother. Proverb, CheeUre'' Ray’s North 
Country Words, p. 62, ed. 1768 : “ The word [aroinf] is still in 
common use in Cheshire ; and what is remarkable is, that, according 
to Ray, it is still coupled with a witch, as * rynt you, witch, quoth 
Besse Locket to her mother,* which is given as a Cheshire pro- 
verb; but which, as the term sounded in my ears when I onco 
heard it pronounced, I should not have hesitated to spell aroint, 
I have also seen it spelled', and by a Cheshire man of good infor- 
mation, runt: nor is it at all unlikely that it is the same excla- 
mation which in Lancashire is pronounced and spelled areawt, as 
equivalent to get out or away with thee. But it is most common 
in the middle parts of Cheshire ; and there used, chiefly by milk- 
maids when milking. When a cow happens to stand improperly, 
in a dirty place, or with one of her sides so near a wall, a fence, a 
treef or another cow, that the milker cannot readily come at the 
udder, or to her neck, to tie her up in her boose, or stall, — in such 
cases, the milkmaid, whilst she pushes the animal to a more con- 
venient place, seldom fails to exclaim, ^Aroint thee, lovey (or 
bonny), aroint thee using a coarser and harsher epithet, should 
the cow not move at the first bidding,” Boucher’s Glossary of 
Arch, and Prov, Words : “ A lady well acquainted with the dialect 
of Cheshire informed me that it [Aroin^l is still in use there. 
For example, if the cow presses too close to the maid who is 
milking her, she will give the animal a push, saying at the same 
time ^ Roint thee /• by which she means * stand off.’ To this the 
cow is so well used, that even the word is often sufficient." 
Nares’S Ghss, : “ Rynt thee is an expression used by milkmaids to 
a cow when she has been milked, to bid her get out of the way. 
Ash calls it local." Wilbrsham’s Attempt at a Gloss, of some Words 
used in Cheshire: In Hearne’s Ectypa Varia, Ac., 1737, is a print 
representing the Saviour harroioing hell, in which Saian is blowing 
a hbm, with the words “ Out, out, arongC over his head, perhaps 
to express the sounds of the horn. (Hunter, in his New Illustr. of 
ShaJeespeare, vol. ii. p. 166, has cited an example of ^^araunte thee" 
from a passage of a book about Perkin Warbeck, with which he 
became acquainted through the medium of The Monthly Mirror : 
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but undoubtedly no such book etists ; the title and passage of 
it given in The M, if. are forgeries, and 1 should have said very 
clumsy ones, bad they not deceived so experienced an antiquary 
as my old friend Joseph Hunter.). ‘ 

a-row,- successively, one after another, ii. 47. 

arras -^hlllterpolnis, counterpanes of arras, of tapestry, iii. 
138 : Bee note Sz, iii. 190. 

arrose^ to water, to sprinkle (Fr. arroser)^ viii. 209. 

art as you — I have as much of this in, vi. 672 : “ In art Malone 
interprets to mean 4n theory.’ It* rather signifies by acquired 
knowledge, or learning, as distinguished from natural disposition” 
(Cbaik). 

Arthurjs show: see Dagonet^ &c, 

article— A soul of greats vii. 203 : Here Johnson would understand 
of great article to mean “of large comprehension, of many con- 
tents while Caldecott explains it “ of great account or value.” 

articulate, to enter into articles : w\th whom we may articulate^ vi. 
157. 

articulate, to exhibit in articles: These things^ indeed^ you have 
articulated.^ iv. 27G. 

artificial, ingenious, artful : like two artificial gods^ ii. 297. 

Ascanius did, &c. — As, V. 155 ; see note io8, v. 215. 

Asher -bouse, my Lord of Winchester's, v. 638 : “ Shakespeare 
forgot that Wolsey was himself Bishop of Winchester, unless he 
meant to say, you must confine yourself to that house which you 
possess as Bishop of Winchester. Asher [the old form of Esher"], 
near Hampton-Court, was one of the houses belonging to that 
bishoprick” (Malone) : “ Fox, Bishop of Winchester, died Sept. 14, 
1528, and Wolsey held this see in commendam, Esher therefore 
was his own house” (Beed). 

askance their eyes, turn aside their eyes, viii. 305. 

aspersion, a sprinkling, i. 218. 

aspire, to aspire to, to mount to : That gallant spirit hath aspir'd 
the clouds, vi. 430. 

a-Squint— eye that told you so look'd hut, vii. 338 : Bay gives 
“ Love being jealous makes a good eye, look asquint.” Proverbs^ 
p. 13, ed. 1768. 

as’s’^ of great charge, vii. 201 : Here, as Johnson was the first to 
observe, “ a quibble is intended between as the conditional par- 
ticle, and ass the beast of burden.” 

ass on Ihy hack o'er the dirt— Thou horest thine, vii. 267 : An allusion 
to .^jsop’s celebrated fable of the Old Man and hia Ass.^ . 
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assay of arm^-^To give 1h\ ^*to attempt or assay anything in arms 
or by force” (Singer), Tii. 133. 

assexublance, semblance, external aspect, iv. 361. 

asslnico, a silly, a stnpid fellow Asnico. A little ass'' Connelly's 
Span, and Engl. Dict^ Madrid, 4to), vi 88. (This wor^s usually 
spelt by our early writers assinego^ and so 1 spelt it in my former' 
editions ; but since the old eds. of Shakespeare’s play have asi- 
nico,” I have now printed ^^assinico," as a form nearer to the 
Spanish Mrord.) 

assistance, “assessors” (Johnson) : affecting me sole throne, With- 
out assistance, vi. 213. 

associate me--‘One of our order, to, vi. 464 : “ Each friar has always 
a companion assigned him by the superior when he aaks leave to 
go out ; and thus, says Baretti, they are a check upon each other” 
(Steevens). 

assum’d this age — He it is that hath, vii. 730 : assum'd “I believe 
is the same as reached or attained" (Steevens) : “ * Assum’d this 
age* has a reference to the different appearance which Belarius 
now makes in comparison with that when Oymbeline last saw him’* 
(Henley). 

assurance of a dower in jmarriage — To pass, hi. 159 : “ To pass 
assuroffice means to make a conveyance or deed. Deeds are by 
law-writers called * The common assurances of the realm,’ because 
thereby each man’s property is assured to him. So, in a subse- 
quent scene of this act, * they are busied about a counterfeit as- 
surance' [hi, 167]” (Malone). 

assurance in thatSech out, vii. 196: “A quibble is intended. 
Deeds, which are usually written on parchment, are called tho 
common assurances of the kingdom” (Malone). 

assured, affianced, ii. 29 ; iv. 27. 

Atalanta’s het^ part, hi. 40: Here the meaning of letter part (a 
common enough expression, and used by Shakespeare in two other 
places — “ my better part of man,” Macbeth, act v. sc. 8 — “ My spirit 
is thine, the hetter^part of me,” Sonnet lxxiv.) has been much dis- 
puted : “ Cannot Atalanta’s better part mean her virtue or virgin 
chastity ? . . . . Pliny’s Natural History, b. xxxv. c. iii. mentions 
the portraits of Atalanta and Helen, utraque excellentissima forma^ 
sed altera ut virgo / that is ‘ both of them for beauty incompar- 
able, and yet a man may discerne the one [Ataijmta] of them to 
be a maiden, for her modest and chaste countenance,’ as Dr. P. 
Holland translated the passage” (Tollet) : “ 1 suppose Atalanta’s 
better part is her wit, i. e. the swiftness of her mind" (Farmer) : 
“ After all, I believe that ^ Atalai^a’s bettsr part' means only the 
best pari aUmt her, such as was most commended” (Steevens) : 
“Atalanta’s better part was not her modesty, nor her heels, nor her 
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tw<, aa critics have variously conjectured, but simply her Bpiritual 
parV* (Staunton — ^in a note on Macbeth^ act v. sc. 8) : Mr. Grant 
Whitens explanation of the lady's better ^art I had rather refer to 
than quote. 

S,t hand, quoth pichpurse^ iv. 225 : a proverbial expression. 

atomies, atoms, iii. 42, 51 ; vi. 402 (where the word is used to de- 
scribe the very diminutive steeds that draw Queen Mab's chariot). 

atomy (a corruption of anatomy)^ a skeleton, iv. 398. (So ** ottamy.” 
Craven Dialect) 

atone, to reconcile : Since we can ‘not atone you^ iv. 110; to atone your 
fears With my more noble meaning^ vi. 575 ; I would do much T* 
atone them^ vii. 442 ; the present need Speaks to atone yov>^ vii. 518 ; 
I did atone my countryman and you^ vii. 644. 

atone, to agree, to unite : When earthy things made even atone toge- 
ther^ iii. 74 ; JEte and Aufidius can no more atone, vi. 214. 

atonement, reconciliation, iv. 369 ; v. 364 ; atonements, i. 346 
(Compare, in our authorised version of Scripture, “ By whom wo 
have now received the atonement KaraWayby),^* Romans v. 11), 

attacll, to lay hold of, to arrest, to seize : attach you by this officer, 
ii. 32 ; attach the hand of his fair mistress, ii. 207 ; desires you to 
attach his son, iii. 495 ; of capital treason I atUich you both, iv. 372 ; 
attach Lord Montacute, v. 491; Attach thee as a traitorous innovator, 
vi. 184 ; attacICd with wearin^s, i. 214 ; weariness durst not have 
attached one, &o. iv. 334 ; My father was attcbchM, v. 31 ; hath at- 
tach'd Our merchants' goods, v. 487 ; lie is attach'd, v. 497 ; Troilus 
be but half attach'd, &c. vi. 88. 

attachment, an arrest, a seizure, vi. 63. 

attaint, taint, stain : brags of his own attaint, ii. 26 ; over -bears 
attaint, iv. 469 ; nor any man an attaint, yi. 10 ; poison thee with my 
attaint, viii. 318. 

Attaint, attainted : attaint with faults (a passage rejected from the 
text in the present ed.), ii. 259, note 185 ; My tender youth was never 
yet attaint, &c. v. 81. , 

attash’d, taxed, blamed, vii. 272. • 

attend, to wait for : wlw attended him In secret ambush, v. 299 ; I 
am attended at the cypress grove, vi. 159 ; thy inter cepter .... attends 
thee at the orchard-end, iii. 373. 

attent, attentive, vii. 113 ; viii. 34. 

attorney, an advocate, a pleader : the heart's attorney (the tongue), 
viii. 250. 

attorney, a substitute, a deputy : die by attorney, iii. 57 ; I, by at- 
torney, bless thee from thy mother, v. 444. 

attorneyed, ^c,‘-^R<^ally, ** Nobly supplied % substitution of 
embassieB, Ac." (Johnson), iii. 420. 
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m^UdoiU, "Qiititad, ttiimated, oon^oBt" (Johnson): attdaeiotu 
> ioiffumt irnpudencfff ii. 207. 

fiudaoiously) with proper spirit : speak audaciousl^f ii. 214. 

Audrey, “a corruption of Ethelcireda'^ (Steevens), iii. 46, &o. 

auuoieut, iv. 460 (three times), 461 : Fluellen's Welsh pronuncia- 
tion of ancient (ensign). ^ 

aunt, a good old dame : The wisest aunt, ii. 276. 

auut, a cant term for a loose woman : summer songs fcr me and my 
auntSf iii. 463. 

auut whom the Greeks held captive — An old^ Priam^s sister, Hesione, 
whom Hercules, being enraged at Priam’s breach of faith, gave to 
Telamon, who by her had Ajax” (Malone), vi. 32. 

auut — Jfy sacred: see sacred aunt— My, 

author to dishonour you^ vi. 295 : see note 30 , vi. 360. 

AutolycUS—Jf^ father named me^ iii. 463 : Shakespeare took this 
name from Golding’s translation of OvkVs Metamorjfhoses^ Book xi. ; 

Now when she [l.«. Ohione] full her time had gon, she bare by Mercurye 
A sonne that bight Awtolyclms^ who proude a wily pye, 

And snoh a fellow as in theft and filching had no peere : 

He was his fathers owne sonne right ; he could mens eyes so bleare, 

As for to make the blocke things whitOi and white things blacke appeare.” 

Fol. 136, ed. 1603. 

(J. F. Gronorius, in his LectPlautincs^ p, 161, ed. 1740, after citing 
Martial, viiL 59, observes, “ Celebratur autem in fabulis Autolycus 
maximus furum.”) 

avaunt— -To give her the^ To give her the dismissal, “ To send her 
away contemptuously” (Johnson), v. 514. 

avised, for advised (see second sense of that word), i. 349, 358, 468. 

away wlth^ to endure, to bear with : She never could away with me, 
iv. 360. 

awAll hanhsy “ the proper limits of reverence” (Johnson), iv. 367. 

awful men, men who reverence the laws and usages of society, i. 
305. 

awkward, distorted : no sinister nor no awkward claim, iv. 447. 

awkward, adverse : awkward winds, v. 155 ; awkward casualties, 
viii. 65. 

awless lion — The, The lion standing in awe of nothing, iv. 12 
(where Mr. Knight erroneously explains awless **not inspiring 
awe”). 

awless throne-^The, The throne not r^arded with awe, not rever- 
enced, V. 391. 
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ay me^ me, alas : This iiilwjeei^on, which occurs many times in 
Shahespecure, and which hts editors generally alter to ah me, is the 
Italian aimi (e.g. Dante has die piaghe vidi,** &c. Inferno, 

0. xvi. 10). 


♦ • 

Jbabas hath judgment ehown — So holy mrit tn, iii. 226 ; “ The aUusion 
is to St. Matthew’s Gospel, xi. 25 ; ‘ I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these thinge from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. See also 1 Oor. i. 
27” (Malone). 

baby, a doll : The baby of a girl, vii. 41. 

baccars, iii. 130: A cant exclamation of doubtful etymology, sig- 
nifying ‘‘Go back.” (Compare, among numerous passages that 
might be cited, one of John Hey wood's three epigrams upon it ; 

“ Backare, quoth Moitimer to his sow : 

Went that sow hacke at that bidding, trow you ?” 

Workes, sig. p 2, ed. 1598.) 

back’d — upon his eagle, Seated upon the back of his eagle, vii. 734. 

badge of fame to slander's livery — viii. 317 : “ In our author's time 
the servants of the nobility all wore silver badges on their liveries, 
on which the arms of their masters were engraved” (Malone). 

baffle, to treat ignominiously, to use contemptuously ('‘ Baffle .... 
was originally a punishment of infamy, inflicted on recreant 
knights, one part of which was hanging them up by the heels. 
In French baffouer or baffoler," Nares’s Gloss.) : I will baffle Sir 
Toby, iii. 358 ; baffle me, iv. 212 ; how have they baffled thee! iii. 395 ; 
baffled here, iv. 109 ; shall good news be baffled f iv. 396. 

Bajazet’s mute, iii. 257 : The allusion in this passage (where the 
original reads “ mule”) has not yet been explained. 

baker’s daughter — They say the owl loas a : see owl, &c. 

baldrick, a belt, ii. 80 ; viii. 187. 

bale, sorrow, evil, vi. 139. * 

balk logic, (according to some) chop logic, wrangle logically, (accord- 
ing to others) give the go-by to logic, iii. 115. 

balk’d in their own blood, iv. 209 ; Hero baWd is explained “piled 
up in balks or ridges ;” but that reading not appearing satisfactory 
to Grey and Steevens, they proposed bak'd in its stead. 

ballad us, make ballads on us, vii. 593. 

ballast, the contracted form of ballased or ballaced^baBmted, ii. 
29. (So in Wilkins’s MiseriS of Inforst Marriage^ 

“ What riches I am ballast with am yours.” Sig. h 2, ed. 1629.) 



U SAfJLOW-^BANQXmT. 

iMmiOWy a pole, a stidc, a ondgel, vii 328. 

balia, the o|l of consecration : wash the halm from an aminted king, 

* iv. 143 ; I wash aioay my halm^ iv, 162 ; Be drops of halm to sanctify 
thy head, iv. 383 ; 'Tis not the halm, iv. 476 ; Thy halm wash'd of^ 
V. 272. 

bftXl) a curse, vii. 160 ; bans, vi. 548 ; vii. 283. 

bail) to curse, v. 140, 161 (tiVice) ; viii. 329, 463 ; banning, v. 70 ; viii^ 
250. 

Banbtlry cheese — You, i. 349 : An allusion to the thinness of Slen- 
der, — Banbury cheese being a cream cheese, which was proverbially 
thin (“ The same thought occurs in Jack DrunCs Entertainment, 
1601 : ^ Put off your cloathes, and you are like a Banbury cheese,— 
nothing but paring*,” Steevens). 

band) a bond : arrested on a hand, ii. 35 (in what immediately follows 
these words Dromio quibbles on hand in the sense of bond,** and 
hand a band for the neck”) ; that breaks his hand, ii. 36 ; thy oath 
and hand, iv. 105 ; as my furthest hand Shall pass, vii. 639 ; cancels 
all hands, iv. 257 ; die in hands, v. 240 ; with all hands of law, vii. 
109. 

baxi-doSSy properly hand-dogs, so called because on account of their 
fierceness they required to be hound or chained, and used more par- 
ticularly for baiting bears ; considered by Pennant as mastiffs, and 
by Gifford as “ large dogs of the mastiff kind”), v. 125. 

bank’d thdr towns, iv. 67: Means most probably “sailed past their 
towns on the banks of the river,** rather than “ thrown up entrench- 
ments before their towns ;’* compare the old play, The Troublesome 
Raigne of lohn, &c. (see iv. 3) ; 

“Your city, Hoohester, with great applause, 

By some ^uine instinot laid armes aside ; 

And from th^oUow holes of Thamesis 
Eccho apace repli’d, Viue le Hoy . 

From thence along the wanton rowling glade 
To Troynouant, your faire metropolis, 

With lucke came Lewis,** &o. 

' Sec, Tarty sig, i 4 verso, ed. 1622 : — 

But Mr. Staunton sees here an allusion to card-playing, and (from 
the context) would understand hank'd their towns to mean “ won 
their towns, put them in bank or rest.** 

banquet) what we now call a dessert, — a slight refection, consisting 
of cakes, sweetmeats, and fruit, and generally served in a room to 
which ^e guests removed after dinner : My banquet is to close owr 
stomachs up, After our great good cheer, iii. 174 (A passage over- 
looked by Nares when he said, “ Banquet is often used by Shake- 
speare, and there seems always tcArignify a feast, as it does now.” 

> Qloss,) ; Servants, with a banquet, vii. 532. * 
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l)a]iquet ere they reeted-^Sh^ld find a running y v. 500 ; lesidee ike 
running banquet of two headleSy v. 569 : On the first of these pass- 
ages Steevens observes ; A running banquet, literallj^ speaking, is 
a hasty refreshmenty as set in opposition to a regular and 
rneaL The former is the object of this rakish peer ; the latter 
perhaps he would have relinquished to those of more permanent 
desires r and Malone ; A running banquet seems to have meant a 
hasty banquet. ‘ Queen Margaret and Prince Edward (says Hab- 
ington in his History of King Edward JF.), though by the Earle 
recalled, found their fate and the winds so adverse that they could 
not land in England to taste this running banquet to which fortune 
had invited them.’ The hasty banquet, that was in Lord, Sands’s 
thoughts, is too obvious to require explanation on the second 
passage Steevens remarks ; “ A banquet, in ancient language, did 
not [generally] signify either dinner or supper, but the dessert 
after each of them. ... To the confinement therefore of these 
rioters a whipping was to bo the dessert." 

bar and royal interview — Unto this, “To this barrier, to this place of 
congress, &c.” (Johnson), iv. 499. 

Barbasoil) i. 372 ; iv. 436: The name of a demon: he would seem 
to bo the same as “ Marbas, alias Barbas" who, as Scot informs us, 
“ is a great president, and appeareth in the forme of a mightie lion ; 
but at the commandement of a coniuror commeth vp in the likenes 
of a man, and answereth fullie as touching anie thing which is hid- 
den or secret,” &o. The Discouerie of Witchcraft, &c. p. 378, ed. 1584. 

barbed steeds, steeds equipped with military trappings and orna- 
ments, iv. 151 ; V. 351 (Cotgtave has “ Bardo ; Barbed or trapped 
as a great horse," Fr. and Engl. Diet. : Barbed is said to be a cor- 
ruption of harded). 

barbermong^er, “ a fop who deals much with barbers, to adjust 
his hair and board” (Mason), vii. 279. 

barber’s chair, that fits all buttocks — Like a, a proverbial simile, 
iii. 228 : Ray gives “Liken barber’s chair, fit for every buttock.” 
Proverbs, p. 51, ed. 1768. • 

bare Christian — Which is much in a, i. 298 : “ Launce is quibbling 
on. Bare has two senses ; mere and naked. Launce uses it in both, 
and opposes the naked female to the water-spaniel covered with 
hairs of remarkable thickness" (Steevens)! 

barful stiife — A, “ A contest full’ of impediments” (Steevens), iii. 
335. 

barge stays-^My, V. 500 : “ The speaker is now in the king’s palace 
at Bridewell, from which he is proceeding [about to proceed] by 
water to York-place (OarAnal Wolsey’s house), now Whitehall” 
(Malone). 
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BsrffUlllS, T. 168 : see note 137, t. 219. 

4 

baring of fit/ heard-^Thej The shaviqg of my beafd, iii.‘257. 

barley-break, viii. 189 : was played by six people (three of 

each sex), who were coupled by lot. A piece of grouud was then 
chosen, and dirided into three compartments, of which the middle 
one was called hell. It was the object of the couple*condemned 
to this division, to catch the others, who advanced from the twa 
extremities ; in which case s change of situation took place, and 
hell was filled by the couple who were excluded by preoccupation 
from the other places : in this * catching,' however, there was some 
difficulty, as, by the regulations of the game, the middle couple 
were not to separate before they had succeeded, while the others 
might break hands whenever they found themselves hard pressed. 
When all had been taken in tfim, the last couple was said to de in 
hellf and the game ended Such is Gifford's description of the old 
English manner of playing the game, note on Massinger's Worlcs^ 
vol. i. p. 104, ed. 1813 ; on the Scottish mode of playing it (which 
is very different), see Jamieson’s EtymoL Diet of the Scot Lang, in 
** Barla-breikis, Barley-bracks." 

barm, yeast, ii. 275. 

barn, a child: Mercy o.n\ a ham; a very pretty harn! iii. 459; he 
shall loch no barns (with a quibble), ii. 114 ; hams are blessings, 
iii. 216. 

barnlcles, i. 225 : Caliban's barnacle is the claim or tree-goose" 
(Douce): ** Barnacle. A multivalve shell-fish [lepas anatifera, 
.Linn.'] growing on a fiexible stem, and adhering to loose timber, 
bottoms of ships, &c. ; anciently supposed to turn into a Solan 

«goose ; possibly because the name was the came Sometimes 

the barnacles were supposed to grow on trees, and thonce to drop 
into the sea, and become geese ; as in Drayton's account of Fur- 
ness, Polyolb, Song 27, p. 1190 [p. 136, ed. 1622]. From this fable 
Linnffius has formed h^ trivial name anatifera, Goose or Duchling- 
hearing. See Donovan's British Shells, Plate 7, where is a good 
description of the real animal, and an excellent specimen of the 
fabulous account from Gerard's Herbal." Nares's Gloss. 


Barrabas, ii. 402 : This name was, I believe, invariably made short 
in the second syllable by the poetical writers of Shakespeare's 
days. (In Marlowe's Jevs of Malta, ** Barr&bas" occurs many times : 
and compare Taylor ; 


^ ** These are the brood of Barrabas ^ and these 
^ Can rob, and be let loose againe at ease." 

A Thiefe, p. 120, — Workes, 1680 : 


and Fennor ; 


** Thou Barrabas of all humanitie, 

Base slanderer of Ohiistianitie." Defence, &o, p. 158, — id.) 
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BarBOn, a corruption of Baraton^ a village in Warwickshire, lying 
between .Coventry and SolyhuU” (Pebcy), iv. 396. * 

BartllOloxllOW hoar-pig^ iv. 347 : “ The practice of roasting pigs 
[for eale] at Bartholomew Fair continued until the beginning of 
the last century, if not later,** &c. (Reed). ^ 

Basan— TAe Ull of^ vii. 560; From Paalm Ixviii. 15. 

basO)— or prison-hara^ — a rustic game : I hid the hose for 
Froteus (with a quibble—*^ 1 challenge an encounter on behalf of 
Proteus**), i. 269 ; lads more like to run The country haae^ vii. 713 ; 
To hid the wind a laae he now prepares^ viM. 249 : “ There is,** says 
Strutt, *‘a rustic game called haae or harst and in some places 
prisoner's hars ; and as the success of this pastime depends upon 
the agility of the candidates and their skill in running, 1 think it 
* may properly enough be introduced here. It was much practised 
in former times, and some vestiges of the game are still remaining 
in*many parts of the kingdom. The first mention of this spore 
that I have met with, occurs in the Proclamations at the head of 
the parliamentary proceedings, early in the reign of Edward the 
Third, where it is spoken of«as a childish amusement, and pro- 
hibited to be played in the avenues of the palace at Westminster, 
during the sessions of Parliament, because of tho interruption it 
occasioned to the members and others in passing to and fro as their 
business required. It is also spoken of by Shakespear as a game 
practised by the boys [see the second of the passages above cited]. 
It was, however, most assuredly played by tho men, and especially 
in Cheshire and other adjoining counties, where formerly it seems 
to have been m high repute. The performance of this pastime 
requires two parties of equal number, each of them having a base 
or home, as it is usually called, to themselves, at the distance %f 
about twenty or thirty yards. The players then on either side 
taking hold of hands, extend themselves in length, and opposite 
to each other, as far as they conveniently can, always remembering 
that one of them must touch the base ; when any one of them 
quits the hand of his fellow and runs into the field, which is called 
giving the chase, he is immediately followed by one of his oppo- 
nents ; he again is followed by a second from the former^ side, and 
he by a second opponent ; and so on alternately, until as many 
are out as choose to run, every one pursuing the man he first fol- 
lowed, and no other; and if he overtake him near enough to 
touch him, his party claims one toward their game, and both 
return home. [^Note, It is to be observed, that every person on 
either side who touches another during the chase, claibis one for 
his party, and when many are out, it frequently happens that 
many are touched.] They then run forth again and again in like 
manner, until the number is completed that decides the victory ; 
this number is optional, and 1 am told rarely exceeds twenty. 
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About yearn baek 1 saw a grand maioh at buso played in 
the fiel(£ behind Montague*l|onBe {Note, Now better known by 
^e name of the British Museum] by twelve gentlemen of Cheshire 
against twelve of Derbyshire, for a considerable sum of money, 
which afforded much entertainment to the spectators. *In Essex 
they play thi» game wil^ the addition of two prisons, which are 
stakes driven into the ground, parallel with the home boundaries, 
and about thirty yards from them; and every person who is 
touched on either side in the chase is sent to one or other of these 
prisons, where he must remain till the conclusion of the game, if 
not delivered previously by one of his associates, and this can only 
be accomplished by touching him, which is a difficult task, requiring 
the performance of the most skilful players, because the prison be- 
longing to either party is always much nearer to the base of their 
opponents than to their own ; and if th^ person sent to relieve his 
confederate be touched by an antagonist before he reaches him, he 
also becomes a prisoner, and stands in equal need of deliverance. 
The addition of the prisons occasions a considerable degree of 
variety in the pastime, and is frequently productive of much plea- 
santry.” Sports and Pastimes^ &o. p. 71, sec. ed. 

base is the slave that pay s^ iv. 437 :* This appears to have been a pro- 
verbial expression (Compare, in Hey wood’s Fair Maid of the West^ 
“ My motto shall be, Base is the man that yaks'' Second Part, sig. 
L 2, ed. 1631). 

base courts hasse-cour^ Fr., iv. 152. 

baseness— ui. 445 : Loontes had ordered Antigonus to 
take up the bastardy Paulina forbids him to touch the Princess 
under that appellation. Forced is false^ 'nttered with violence to 
^ truth” (Johnson), — a passage, in which Walker (see note 50, iii. 
513) would make what appears to me an improper alteration. 

bases — A pair of^ viii. 24 ; Bases, noun, A kind of embroi- 
dered mantle, which hung down from the middle to about the 
knees, or lower, worn by knights on horseback.” Nares’s Gloss, 
(where the word is illustrated by various quotations) : In the list 
of apparel of the ]^rd Admiral’s players, taken 1508, we find, 
** Item, ij payer of basses^ 3 white, 3 blewe, of sasnet [sic].” Ma- 
lone'f Shakespeare (by Boswell), vol. iii. p. 316. 

BasilisCO*like— knight^ good mother^ — iv. ll: “Falcon- 
bridge’s words here carry a concealed piece of satire on [rather^ 
allude to] a stupid drama of that age, printed in 1599, and called 
Soliman and Ferseda^ In this piece there is the character of a 
bragging cowardly knight, called Basilisco. His pretension to 
valour is so blown and seen through, that Piston, a buffoon-servant 
in the play, 3 ’umps upon hie back, and will not disengage him till 
he makes Basilisco swear upon his dudgeon dagger to the contents, 
and in the terms, he dictates to him ; as, for instance ; 
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« Bob, *0, 1 Bwear, I swear. 

PUU By iho contents of this blade,— 

Bom, B)r the contents of this blad^, — 

Fist, I, the aforesaid Basilisco, — 

Ba$, I, the aforesaid BasUisoo* — knight, good fellow, knight, knight , — 
Fi&t, Knave, good fellow, knave, knave, — ' 

So that, ’tis clear, our poet is sneering at this play [?] ; and makes 
Philip, when his mother calls him hnave^ throw off that reproach 
by humorously laying claim to his new dignity of Icnighthood^ os 
Basilisco arrogantly insists on his title of knight in the passage 
above quoted” (Theobald) : The Tragedie ofSoUman and Perseda, 
Wherein is laide opm^ Louea constancies Fortunes inconstancies and 
Deaths TriumphSs 1599, though a wretched production, was once 
very popular : it has been attributed to Kyd. 

basilisk, an imaginary creature (called also coclcatrice)s supposed to 
kill by its very look : sighted like the basilisk, iii. 432 ; come, basilisk ^ 
And kill the innocent gazer with thy sights v. 154 ; Til slay more gazers 
than the basilisks v. 280 ; It is a basilisk unto mine eye, vii, 669 ; 
Tlmr chief est prospect murdering basilisks s v. 161 ; Would they were 
basiliskss to strike thee dead! v. 360. 

basilisk, a huge piece of ordnance, carrying a ball of very great 
weight : Of basiliskSs of camion, culverin, iv. 230 ; The fatal balls of 
murdering basilisks, iv. 499 : but in the second of these passages 
there is a double allusion, — ^to pieces of ordnance, and to the fabu- 
^ lous creatures named basilisks ; see the preceding article. 

bass my trespass^-^Did, “told it me in a rough bass sound” (John- 
son), “ served as the bass in a concert, to proclaim my trespass in 
the loudest and fullest tone” (Heath), i. 217. 

basta, enough (Italian and Spanish), iii. 119. 

bastard, whom the oracle Hath doubtfully pronounc'd, &c. — .4,vi. 
553 : Alluding to the story of CEdipus. 

bastard — Drink brown and white, i. 484 ; Score a pint of bastard, iv. 
233 ; your brown bastard is your only drink, iv. 234 : Bastard was 
sweetish wine (approaching to the muscadel wine in flavour, and 
perhaps made from a bastard species of muscadine grape), which 
was brought from some of the countries bordering the Mediterra- 
nean. There were two sorts, white and brown : see Henderson^s 
History of Ancient and Modern Wines, pp. 290-1. 

bat, a large stick, a cudgel, viii. 441 ; bats, vi. 136, 130. 

bat-fowling, i. 197 : is described as follows in Markham's Hun-^ 
ger's Prevention : or, I7ie whole Arte of Fowling by Water and Land, 
& 0 , “iNText to the TrameU, 1 thinke meete to proceed to Batte- 
fowling, whioh is likewise a nighty [sic] taking of all sorts of great 
and small Birdes which rest not on the earth, but on Shrubbes, tal 
Bushes, Hathome trees, and other trees, and may fitly and most 
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conciedientlj be vsed in all rongb, and bushy ooimtries, but 

not in the champaine. For the manner of bat-fowling, it may 
be Tsed either with nettes or without nettes. 11 you vse it without 
nettes (which indeede is the moft common of the two), you shall 
then proceedo in this manner. First; there shall be one to^cary the 
cresset of fire (as was shewed for the Lowbell), then a certaine 
number, as two, three, or foure (according to the greatnesse of 
your company); and these shall haue poales bound with dry round 
wispes of hay, straw, or such like stuffe, or else bound with pieces 
of linkes or hurdes dipt in pitch, rosen, grease, or any such like 
matter that will blaze. Then another company shal be armed 
with long poales, very rough and bushy* at the vpper endes, of 
which the willow, byrche, or long hazell are best ; but indeed ac- 
cording as the country will afford, so you must be content to take. 
Thus being prepared, and comming into the bushy or rough ground 
where the haunts of birds are, you shoSl then first kindle some of 
your fiers, as halfe or a third part, according as your prouision is, 
and then with your other bushy and rough poales you shall beat 
the bdlshes, trees, and haunts oi the birds, to enforce them to rise ; 
which done, you shall see the birds, which are raysed, to fiye and 
play about the lights and flames of the fier ; for it is their nature, 
through their amazednesse and affright at the strangenes of' the 
lightt and the extreame darknesse round about it, not to depart 
from it, but, as it were, almost to scorch their wings in the same ; 
so that those which haue the rough bushye poales may (at their 
pleasures) beat them down with the same, and so take them. Thus 
you may spend as much of the night as is darke, for longer is not 
conuenient ; and doubtlesse you shall finde much pastime and take 
great store of birds ; and in this yon shall obserne all the obserua- 
tions formerly treated of in the Lowbell ; especially that of silence, 
vntill your lights be kindled, but then you may vse your pleasure, 
for the noyse and the light when they are heard and seene afarre 
of, they make the birds sit the faster and surer. The byrdes which 
are commonly taken by this labour or exercise are, tot the most 
part, the rookes, ringdoues, blackebirdes, throstles, feldyfares, lin- 
nets, bulfincbes, and all other byrdes whatsoeuer that pearch or sit 
vpon small boughe% or bushes. This exercise, as it may be vsed 
in these roiigb, woody, and bushie places, so it may also be vsed 
alongst quickset hedges or any other hedges or places where there 
is any shdter for byrdes to pearch in.” p. 98, ed. 1621. (A simpler 
mode of hat-fowling^ by means of a large clap-net and a lantern, 
and calledL'Urd-hatting, is noticed in Fielding's Joseph Andrews^ B. 
ii. ch. 10.) 

liate, strife, contention : breeds no hate with telling of discreet stories 
C4f it be recollected with what sort of companions he [Points] 
was likely to associate, Falsiaff’s meaning will appear to be, that 
he excites no censure for telUtig them modest stories, oVf in plain 
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English, thftt he tells them notblng but immodest ones,^* Doucb), 
iv. 348. 

bat6) to flutter, to flap the wings (a term in falconry : Bate,Bateing 
or Bateth, is when the Hawk ftittereth with her Wings either from 
Peardi or Fist, as it were striTeing to get away ; also it is taken 
for her striving with her P^ey, and not forsaking it till it be over- 
come.** B. Holme*s Academy of Armory and Blazon {Terms of Art 
used in Falconry^ &c.), B. ii. c. xi. 238) : these kites That Sate, iii. 
155 ; His a hooded valour; and when it appears^ it will hate (in which 
passage is a quibble between Sate, the term of falconry, and Sate, 
i. e. aSate, fall off, dwindle), iv. 466 ; Bated (used, it would seem, 
for Bating) like eagles^ iv. 266 ; Hood my wnmann'd bloody baling in 
my cheeks^ vi. 433 (see hood^ &c.). 

bate, to abate, to diminish, to lessen ; To bate me a full year^ i. 184 ; 
Sate one breath of her cwcustomed crossness^ ii. 100; the main flood 
bate his usual height^ ii. 396 ; I will not bate thee a scruple^ iii. 236 ; 
bate me some^ iv. 402 ; bate iky rage^ iv. 451 ; you bate too much of 
your own merits y vi. 521 ; Who bates mine honour y vi. 536 ; With bated 
breathy ii. 356 ; like a bated and retired flood y iv. 71 ; no leisure bated 
(“ without any abatement or intermission of time,” Malone), viL 
201 . 

bate, to grow less : do I not bate f iv. 258. 

bate, to except : BatCy I beseech youy widow DidOy i. 195 ; Those bated 
that inherit but the fally &c, iii. 222. 

bate, to blunt : which shall bate his scytileH keen edgey ii. 163 (see the 
third sense of abate), 

bate-breedixigr, apt to cause strifo or contention, viii. 261. 

batlet, a bat for beating clothes in washing, iii. 26. 

batten, “ To batten (grow fat), pinguesco"' (Coles’s Lat, and Eng, 
Diet), vi. 206 ; vii. 168. 

bauble, the licensed Fool’s or Jester’s official sceptre or bauble, 
which was a short stick ornamented at the end with a figure of a 
fool’s head, or sometimes with that of a doll or puppet” (Douce) : 
gives his wife my baubhy iii. 271 ; An idiot holds his bauble for a gody 
vi. 340 There cannot be a doubt that Aturon refers to that sort 
of bauble or sceptre which was usually carried in the hand by na- 
tural idiots and allowed jesters, and by which, it may be supposed, 
they would sometimes swear. The resemblance which it boro to an 
image or idol suggested the poet’s comparison,” Douce) ; hide his 
bauble in a hole^ vi. 420, 

BftVian — The^ The Baboon (the word is also written Bahian and 
Babion)y viii. 163, 164, 167 (twice) : Here [in the^third of the above 
passages] are not [as Steevens supposed] two fools described^ The 
construction is, *next comes the fool, i,e, the Bavian fool, Ac.’ 
.... The tricks of the Bavian, hia tumbling and barking like a 
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dog .... were peculiar to the morriB-danoe described iu the T'm 
Noble Kinsmen^ Tirhich has some other characters that seem to have 
been introduced for stage-effect, and not to have belonged to the 
genuine morris** (Doucn). % 

bavin mte^ flashing wits, iv. 255 {Bavin is “ a faggot of bruediwood ;*’ 
but the word, as here, is sometimes used adjectively ; 

*' I onely burne the hauen heath of youth.** 

Jache Dnimi Entertainment, sig. a 8 verso, ed. 1616). 

bawbling, trifling, insignificant, contemptible, iii. 386. 

bawcook, a burlesque term of endearment, said to be derived from 
the French beau coq^ iii. 370, 424 ; iv. 451, 470. 

bay— w4/^er three-pence a, i. 463 : “ Bay^ a principal compartment or 
division in the architectural arrangement of a building, marked 
either by the buttresses or pilasters on the walls, by the disposition 
of the main ribs of the vaulting of the interior, by the main arches 
and pillars, the principals of the roof, or by sny other leading fea- 
tures that separate it into corresponding portions.** Parker*s Concise 
Glossary of Architecture: and see note 40, i. 527. 

bay curtal: see curtal — Bay, 

Baynard’S Castle^ v. 408 (twice) : Baynard's Castle, on the banks 
of the Thames, immediately below St. PauPs, was originally a for- 
tress built by Baynard, a nobleman that came in with the Con- 
queror '. . . . I find that, in the year 1428, the 7th of Henry VI., 
a great fire was at Baynard*s-Castle, and that Humphrey Duke of 
Gloucester built it new. By his death and attainder in the year 
1446 it came to the hands of Henry VI., and from him to Bichard 
Duke of York, of whom we read, that in the year 1457 he lodged 
there as in his own house.** Stowe’s Survey^ vol. i. pp. 64, 66, ed. 
1754 : Baynard’s Castle was destroyed in the Great Fire, 1666. It 
still gives a name to a ward, — Castle Baynard Ward, 

bfty-tre©S in our country all are wither'd — The, iv. 140 : This (which 
Shakespeare found in Holihshed) was reckoned a prognostic of 
evil both in ancient and in more modem times. 

bay-windows, iii. 381 ; “ Bay-window^ a window forming a bay 
or recess in a room* and projecting outwards from the wall either 
in a rectangular, polygonid, or semicircular form, often called a 
5oM?-window,** &c. Parker*8 Concise Glossary of Architecture, 

boadsman, one who prays for the welfare of another, — a prayer- 
man, i. 263 ; headsmen^ iv. 145. 0^ Bead^ says Tooke, in the A S. 
Beade^ oratio, something prayed — ^because one was dropped down a 
string every time a prayer was said, and thereby marked upon the 
string tlie number of timoB prayed ** Bichardson*s Diet) 

beak— on tke^ i. 183 : **The beak was a strong pointed body at 
the head of the ancient galleys : it is used here for the forecastle 
or the boltsprit** (Johnson). 
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bear, to canyi to gain, to win ; It must not hiar my daughter^ yi. 511 ; 
with moref<xcih que$ti<m hoar yii 384. 

bear a hraini^^haYO a perfect remembrance or recollection*’ (Heed), 
Ti. 398. • 

bear Mrd^ to have ah unfayonrable opinion of’ (Steevens), ** to 
bear a grudge” (Oratk) : CoBsar doth hear me hardy yi. 625 ; Caiue 
Ligamue doth hear Ocemr hardy yi. 636 ; if you bear me hardy vi. 651. 

bear-berd, the keeper of a bear, iii. 110 ; iy. 324. 

bear in handy to keep in expectation, to flatter one’s hopes, to amuse 
with false pretences : hear her in handy ii. 126 ; ehe hears me fair in 
handy iii. 155 ; hear a gentleman in handy iy. 321 ; Bore many gentle- 
men in handy i. 455 ; Your daughter yvdiom ehe hore in hand to 

love (whom she insidiously led to belieye that she loyed), yii. 722 ; 
How you were’ home in hand, yii. 33; Woe falsely home in handy 

• yii. 133. 

bearing^-cloth, the cloth or mantle which usually coyered the 
child when it was carried to the font, iii. 460 ; y. 15. 

bears — Call hither to the stake my Uoo hravsy v. 191: “The Neyils, 
Earls of Warwick, had a bear and ragged staff for their cogni- 
zance” (Sir J. Hawkins) : see, a little farther on, the speech of 
Warwick, ” Now, by my father’s badge,” &o, 

bears {betray'd] %oith glaeseSy yi. 636 : Bears are reported to haye 
been surprised by means of a mirror, which they would gaze on, 
affording their pursuers an opportunity of taking the surer aim” 
(Steevens). 

bear -ward, the keeper of a bear, i. 86 ; y. 191, 193. 

bear-wbelp — Unlich'd: see unlick' dy &c. , ^ 

beat ouy to bo busy on, to hammer on : Do not infest your mind with 
heating on The strangenessy &c. i. 233 ; thvne eyes and thoughts Beat 
on a crowuy v. 128 ; Whereon his brains still heatingy yii, 152 ; this 
her mind heats upouy yiii. 191. 

beautified Ophelia — 27^ mosty yii. 134 ; beautified' is a vilephrasSy 
ibid. : By beautified (which, however ** yile a phrase,” is common 
enough in our early writers) I belieye that Hamlet means ** beau- 
tiful,” and not “ accomplish^” as it is explained by Caldecott. 

beauty— He called thieves of the day'Sy iv. 210 ; ** There is, I haye no 
doubt, a pun on the word beauty y which in the western counties is 
pronounced nearly in the same manner as booty. See King Henry 
VI, Part iii. [act i. sc. 4] ; * So triumph thieves upon their con- 
quer’d booty'" (Malone). ♦ 

beaver on — WUh hUy iy. 266 ; through a rusty heaver jpe^, iy. 478; 
I elrft his heavsTy y. 235 ; is my heaver easiery y. 443 ; in a gold 
heaver y yi. 24; his heaver vpy yii. 114; their heavers doum^ir* 366: 

P 
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a Minet i« frequent^ iwedb^wiiten^ 
enottgb, to* express thahel^ It is in reality tHe lower part 

of it, a^pted to the purpose of giving the wearer [by raising it up] 
an opportunity of taking breiiih when oppressed with heat, or, 
without putting off the helmet, of taking his repast** (Doucb). 

baokn, bows, vi. 522. 

bBOOmBf to iLdorUf to aet-off^ to grace: become diehgaUy^ it 25 ; be- 
come tbejleldf iv. 63 ; become hard-favoured deaths v. 64 ; vileet things 
become themselves in her, vii. 522 ; becomes the ground, iii. 42 ; Whe- 
ther the horse by him became his ^ed, viii. 442. 

bOCOmo you well to worship shadows-Since your falsehood shall, 
i. 309 : It is simply * since your fidsehood shall adapt or render 
you fit to worship shadows.* Become here answers to the Latin 
’ convenire, and is used according to its genuine Baxon meaning** 
(Douce). 

beoomed, fo# becoming: what becomed hve I might, vi. 453. 

becoming*) an adorning, the power of setting-off: Whence hast 
thou this becoming of things ill, viii. 424. 

beCOming^-^5o filVd and so, iii. 457 : see note 75, iii. 517. 

becomings — My, What becomes me, vii. 507. 

bedfellow— TAe man that was his, iv. 438; ^^Tbis unseemly custom 
[of men sleeping together] continued common till the middle of 
the last century, if not later** (Malone). 

Bedlam— Tom 0^; the Bedlam; Bedlam beggars: see Tom 0* Bed- 
lam, &c« 

beg us—You cannot, ii. 225 : Costard means, We are not fools :** 
To beg a personfor a fool; to apply to be his guardian. In the old 
common }aw was a writ de idioia inquirendo, under which, if a man 
was legally proved an idiot, the profits of his lands and the custody 
of his person might be granted by the king to any subject. See 
BlacJcsUme, B. i. ch. 8, § 18. Such a person, when this grant was 
asked, was said to be begged for a fool; which that learned judge 
regarded as being still a common expression. See his note, loc. 
cit.** Kares's Glos^.: Frequent allusions to this practice occur in 
the old comedies. In illustration of it Mr. Eitson has given a 
curious story, which,' as it is mutilated in the authority which he 
has used [Cabinet of Mirth, 1674], is here subjoined from a more 
original source, a collection of tales, &o., compiled about the time 
of Charles the First, preserved among the Harleian Mss. in the 
British Museum, No. 6395. * The Lord North begg*d old Bladwell 
for i^oole (though he could neyer prove him so), and having him 
in his custo^e as a lunaticke, he carried him to a gentleman's house, 
one day, that was his neighbour. The L. North and the gentleman 
retir'd awhile to private discourse, and left Bladwell in the dining 
roome, whidi was hung with a faire hanging. Bladwell walking 
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up and downe, and viewing the imagerie, ii^yed a foole at last in 
the hanging; and without delay drawee hla toife, flyes at the foole, 
outts hto deane otit, and layee him on the flbore. My L. and the 
gentL ooming in againe, and finding the tapeetrie thus defac'd, he 
ask’d Bladwell what he meant by snoh a rude uncivill act : he an- 
ewered, Sr., be content, I have rather done you a courtesie than a 
wrong, for if ever my L. N. had aeene the foole there, he would 
have begg’d him, and so you might have lost your whole suite.’ 
The same story, but without the parties’ names, is related in Ful- 
ler’s Holy State^ p. 182” (Douce). 

Begg^ar and the King--TheJ^^ iv. 174 : see Coj^heiu^Kiny. 

beguil’d vslih ouitmrd honesty^ covered with the mask of honesty, 
viii. 331. 

behave, to govern, to manage : He did behave hie anger ^ vi." 541. 

behest, a command, vii. 718. 

beholding, beholden, i. 315, 351, 503 ; ii. 356 ; iii. 56, 128, 130 ; 
iv. 11, 161 ; V. 384, 395, 501, 545, 567, 572; vi. 294, 349, 657 (twice); 
viii. 32. 

beldam, a grandmother : the old beldam, earthy iv. 247 (where, in the 
next line but one, is Oar grandam earthy as synonymous) ; To show 
the beldam daughters of her daughter^ viii. 314 ; Old men and beU* 
dalne (old women), iv. 55. 

beldam, used as a term of contempt, — a hag : Beldam^ I think we 
watch'd yoUj v. 126 ; beldams as you are, vii. 43. 

be -lee ’d and calm'd, yH, 376 : “I have been informed that one ves- 
sel is said to be in the lee of another when it is so placed that the 
wind is intercepted from it. lago’s meaning therefore is, that Cassio 
had got the wind of him, and be-calm'd him from going on. To 
be-calm (as 1 learn from Falconer’s Marine Dictionary) is likewise 
to obstruct the current of the wind in its passage to a ship, by any 
contiguous object” (Steevenb). 

Bell, booh, and candle shall not drive me bach, iv. 39 : In the solemn 
form of excommunication used in the Bomish Church, the bell was 
tolled, the book of offices for the purpose used, and three candles 
extinguished with certain ceremonies.” Nares’s Gloss, (So Dekker ; 

Bell, booke, or candle cannot curse me out.” 

If it he ru>t good, the Deuil is in it, 1612, sig. b 3.) 

Belloua’S bridegroom, vii. 7 : Means Macbeth. 

bells — Jf Warwick shake his, v. 236 : An allusion to the bells with 
which falcons were furnished. 

be -mete, to be-measure, iii. 162. 
bemoiled, bemired, iii. 151. 

benches — Sleeping upoti, iv. 210: i.e. sleeping upon ale-house 
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henehesi^h habit of idle aots : aee Oifford’s note on JamorCB Works, 
rol h p, 103, 

bencll-lloleSi holes of privies, vii. 570. 

bendings author^ Our, iv, 508: “By bending our author meant 
unaqual to the weight of his sulgect, and bending beneath it ; or he 
may mean, as in Hamlet, * Here toyour clemenoy* (Stee-' 

yens). 

beneatb- world — This, vi. 508 .* compare th* under generation; see 
note 142, i. 541. 

\>GXkGfit proceeding from our Icing — Of, v. 78 ; ^'‘Benefit is here a term 
of law, Be content to live as the beneficiary of our king*’ (John- 
son). 

benisopl, blessing, vii. 31,^ 256, 328 ; viii. 19. 

bout — Her affections have their full, ii. 101 ; the very bent of honour, 
ii. 123 ; thy affection cannot hold the bent, iii. 352 ; in the full bent, 
vii. 132 ; fool me to the top of my bent, vii. 163 : Bent is used by 
our author for the utmost degree of any passion or mental quality. 
The expression is derived from archery ; the bow has its bent when 
it is drawn as far as it can be” (Johnson). 

Bergomask dance’^A,ii, 321; your Bergomask, ibid.: “A dance 

* after the manner of the peasants of Bergomasco, a county in Italy 
belonging to the Tenetians. All the buffoons in Italy affect to 
imitate the ridiculous jargon of that people, and from thence it 
became a custom to mimic also their manner of dancing” (Han- 
MER). 

Berzaootbes — The, The Bermudas, i. 184. 

beslirew, to curse,— but a mild form of imprecation, a mischief 

on,” i. 266 ; ii. 369, 380 ; vi. 464 ; vii. 131 ; and in many other 

bosniircb^ to be-smut, vii. 116 ; besmirch'd, iv. 482: see smirch, 

besOXXian, iv. 396 ; besonians, v. 168 : The Italian origin of the 
word besonian (see post) shows that it properly means “ a needy 
fellow, a beggar 9” but it was also used in the sense of a raw or 
needy soldier;” and eventually it became a term of reproach,—^* a 
knave, a scoundrel” (^^Bisogno, need, want Also afresh needy sol- 
dier .... Bisognoso, needy, necessitous," Florio’s Ital, and Engl, 
Diet, : ^^Bisongne . . . afilthie Jenaue, or clowns; a raskall, bisonian, 
base humored scoundrell," Cotgrave’s Fr, and Engl, Diet For the 
following illustrations of the word I am indebted to Mr. Bolton 
Oomey ; Their order is [in Spain], where the warres are present, 
to supplie their regiments, being in action, with the garrisons out 
of all his dominions and prouinces before they dislodge, besonios 
8upply[ing] their places, raw men, as wee tearme them. By these 
meanes hee trainee his besonios, and furnisheth his armie with 
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trained aonldiers,** A hritf discourse of WarrCy hy Sir Roger Wil- 
liams^ 1690, 4to, p, 11: Bisognio or Bisonnio, a Spanish or Italian 
word, and is, as we terme it, a raw souldier, unexpert in his weapon, 
and other military points'' The theorike and practike of moderne 
warres, hy Robert Barret, 1598, folio, sig. Y 4 : “ Bisonos, Voyez 
VisoiioB .... Yisono, nouueau soldat, apprenty'' Tesoro de lax dos 
lengvas Francesa y Espafiola, por Cesar Ovdin, 1607, 4to : Bisoho, 
el soldado nueuo en la milida, es nobre casual y modemo,** &c. 
Tesoro de la lengva Castellana, o Espalhola, por £>. Sebastian de 
Coharruuias, 1611, sig. s 2 verso : Cobarmuis or Covarruviaa gives 
us twenty-five lines on this word : he states that so&ie Spanish sol- 
diers in Italy learned the word Visoho, and were accustomed to ask 
alms, saying Visoho pan, Visoho came, &o., and were thenc^ called 
Visohos; which circumstance is alluded to by one of their drama- 
tists, Torres Naharro). 

t>6S0rt) attendance, train : With such accommodation and besort, vii. 
390. 

besort, to suit, to befit, to become : such men as may besort your age, 
vii. 270. 

best — us to Rome The, vi. 157 : Here the best means ‘‘ the chief 
persons of Corioli.’* 

best men — Men of few words are die, iv. 452: ^^hest men, that is 
bravest; so, in the next lines, good deeds are brave actions" (John- 
son). 

Best — That did betray the, iii. 432 : An allusion to Judas Iscariot. 

best-COUditiou’d, endowed with the best* disposition, ii. 388: 

see condition, 

best -indu’d, ** gifted or eu^wed in the most extraordinary man- 
ner” (Steevens), iv. 441*. 

bested— TTorsc, “ in a worse plight” (Johnson), v. 137. 

bestow, to stow, to lodge, to place : bestow your luggage, i. 235 ; 
bestow these papers, vi. 630 ; bestow yourselves, vii. 148, 149 ; / will 
bestow him, vii. 172 ; you have bestow'd my money, ii. 11 ; our bloody 
cousins are bestow'd In England, vii. 32 ; wilh you see the players 
well bestowed f vii. 145 ; Where the dead body is bestow'd, vii. 176 ; 
the old man and his people Cannot be well bestow'd, vii. 292 ; Where 
he bestows himself, vii. 44. 

bestow, to carry, to show : see Falstaff bestow himself to-night in his 
true colours, iv. 338 ; bestows himself Like a ripe sister, iii. 63. 

bestowed her on her own lamentation, ** gave her up to her sorrows” 
(Steevens), i. 483. 

bestraught, distmught, mad, iii. 110. 

bateam, to give in atreaming abnndanoe : lohich I covjid uell Befetm 
them from die tempest qf mine eyes, iL 268. 
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botMin, to snffer, “doigii to oUow" (Oau>boott): That he might 
not heium the winds of heaven^ &o*, yii. 112. 

I>6tt6r , and worso-^SUU^ ** Better in regard to the wit of your double 
entendre, but worse in respect to the grossneas of your meaning'’ 
(Stbbvbns), yii. 169. 

bettorixig^ thy loss mahes the had^cauaer worse, y. 428 : Bettering 
is amplifying, magnifying loan, Shakespeare employed this word 
for the sake of an antithesiB, in which he delighted; between better 
and loss'' (Malone). 

beveli crooked, yiii. 409. 

Bovifkirus believ'd^That, That the incredible incidents in the famous 
romance of Bevis of Southampton were now believed, v. 485. 

bewray, to discover, V. 241, 283 ; vi. 227, 310, 339 ; vii. 277, 308 ; 
bewray'd, v. 63 ;• viii. 336, 463. 

bias, swelled, out of shape as the bowl on the biassed side," John- 
son’s Diet.) : thy sphered bias cheeic, vi. 72. 

bid, to invito : I will bid the duke to the nuptial, iii. 68 ; bid your 
friends, iii. 69 ; he hath bid me to a calfs-head and a capon, *ii. 133 ; 
I am bid forth to supper, ii! 367 ; lam not bid to wait upon this bride, 
vi. 292 ; bid me to 'em, vi. 518. 

bid, endured : for whom you bid like sorrow, v. 433. 

bid the base, and run the base : see base, ’--prison-base, &c. 

Biddy, come witKme, iii. 370: see note 92, iii. 408. 

bide uporCt — To, equivalent to Mv abiding opinion is,” iii. 427. 

(“ Captain, thou art a yaliant gentleman ; 

To abide upon't, a very valiant man.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s King and No King, 
act iv. BC. 8 . 

The wife of the said Peter then said, to abide upon it, 1 thinke that 
my husband will neuer mend,” &c, Potts’s Discoverie of Witches in 
the Countie of Lancaster, 1613, sig. T 4.) 

bigamy— v. 414 : “ Bigamy, by a canon of the council of 
Lyons, a.d. 1274 (adopted in England by a lAatute in 4 Edw. I.), 
was made unlawful and infamous. It differe4 from polygamy or 
having two wives at once'; as it consisted in either marrying two 
virgins successively, or once marrying a widow” (Blacksjone). 
(Fielding, in his Amelia, applies the term bigamy to marrying two 
wives successively ; vol. ii. p. 240, vol. iii. p. 19, ed. 1762.) 

biggen, iv.«381: cap, quoif, or dress for the head, fmnerly 

worn by men, but now limited, I believe, almost entirely to some 
particular cap or bonnet for young children . . . Capa or coiii were 
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piobably first oalkd heguim or higgin$y from thdr resemblanoe to 
the caps head-dress worn by those SooieUes of young women 
who were oafied Beguined in France, and who led a middle kind of 
life between the secular and religious, made no tows, but main- 
tained themselves by the work of their own, hands.” Boucher's 
Gloamry of Arch, and Prov. Words, 

bilberry, whordebeny, i. 412. 

bilbo, a sword (so called from Bilhoa in Spain, which was famous for 
its manufacture of sword-blades), i. 349, 392* 

bilboes— vii. 200 : The Ulhocs is a bar of iron with fetters 
annexed to it, by which mutinous or disorderly sailors #vere an- 
ciently linked together. The word is derived from Bilhoa^ a place 
in Spain where instruments of steel were fabricated in the utmost 
perfection. To understand Shakespeare's allusion completely, it 
should be known that, as these fetters co^ect the legs of the 
offenders very close together, their attempts to rest must be as 
fruitless as those of Hamlet, in whose mind there was a hind of 
fighting that would not let him sle^. Every motion of one must 
disturb his partner in confinement. The bilboes are still shown 
in the Tower of London, among the other spoils of the Spanish 
Armada” (Steevens). 

bill, a sort of pike or halbert, or rather a kind of battle-axe affixed 
to a long staff, formerly carried by the English infantry, and after- 
wards the usual weapon of watchmen these long-popular 

weapons of the foot-soldier — were constructed to thrust at mounted 
men, or out and damage their horse-furniture; sometimes they 
were provided with a side-hook to seize a bridle.” Fairholt) : 
take thou the bill (with a quibble), give me thy mete-yard^ iii. 163 ; 
my brain-pan had been cleft with a brown hill, v. 185 ; have a care 
that your bills be not stolen, ii. 110 ; a goodly commodity, being taken 
up of these men's bills (with a quibble both on taken up, — see take 
up, — and on bills), ii. 113 ; manage rusty hills, iv. 146 ; take up 
commodities upon our hills (with a quibble), v. 181 ; our hills, Tim. 
Knock me down with 'em (with a quibble) : cleave me to the girdle, 
vi. 639 ; Bring up the hrown hills, vii. 324. • 

bill, a forest-bill, an implemeht oarried\y foresters : with hills on 
i^r necks (with a quibble— see note 17 , iii. 80), iii. 12 . 

bill, a placard posted by public chidlengers : He set up his hills here 
in Messina, ii. 76. 

bill, a billet, a note : give these hills Unto the legions on the other side, 
vi. 680. 

bin, been, viiL 293. 

bir4"bolt, a diort thick arrow with a blunted extremity, for killing 
birds without piercing them, ii 76, 197 ; hird-holts^ iii. 337. 
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bircUl, deceived withpainkd grapeB^ viiL 259; Our author alludes to" 
the celebrated picture of Zeuds, mentioned by Pliny^ in which 
some grapes were so well represented that birds lighted on them to 
peck at them*’ (Malone). 

< birthdom, birthEtlght, vii. 53. 

biSSOZl) blind : your hUson coMpectuitic^i vi. 160 ; thU Uaaon multi* 
tude^ vi. 183 (see note 109 , vi. ^55). 

bisson, blinding : hisaon rhtum^ vii. 144. 

bite my thumb at them — I willy vi. 389 ; Do you bite your thumb at ua^ 
airf &e, ibid. : *^This mode of insult, in order to begin a quarrel, 
seem^ to have been common in Shakespeare’s time. Decker, in his 
Dead Termy 1608, describing the various groups that daily fre- 
quented St. Paul’s Church, says, ‘ What swearing is there, what 
shouldering, wha^'ustling, what jeering, what byting bf thumbay to 
beget quarrels !’ p passage originally cited by Malone] .... The 
mode in which this contemptuous action was performed is thus 
described by Gotgrave [sub Nique']y in a passage which has escaped 
the industry of all the commentators ; * Faire la nique ; to mocke 
by nodding or lifting up of the chinne; or more properly, to 
threaten or defie by putting the thumbe naile into the mouth, and 
with a jerke (from the upper teeth) make it to knacke’” (Singer). 

bite thee by the ear*— I willy vi. 420 ; “ This odd mode of expressing 
pleasure, which seems to be- taken from the practice of animals, 
who, in a playful mood, bite each other’s ears, d:c., is very common 
in our old dramatists.” Gifford’s note on JonaorCa Worhsy vol. ii. 
p. 184. 

bitter aweeting — A veryy vi. 420: sweeting means a kind of sweet 
apple ; bitter*aweet or bitter-aweetingy an apple which has a com- 
pound taste of sweet and bitter (“ A Bitter-sweet [Apple], Amari* 
mellum'' Coles’s Lat and Engl, Diet), 

blECk men are pearls in beauteous ladiei eyesy i. 317 : Bay gives ** A 
black man’s a jewel in a fair woman’s eye.” FroverbSy p. 47, ed. 
1768. 

# 

Black^Monday, ii. 367 : Black Monday (as Mr. Peck observes, 
Explanatory and Critical Notes upon Shaheapeare'a Plays) *is a 
moveable day, it is Easter-Monday, and was so called on this oc- 
casion. In the 34th of Edward III. [1360], the 14th of April, and 
the morrow after Easter-day, King Edward with his host lay before 
the city of Paris ; which day was full dark of mist and hail, and 
so bitter cold, that many men died on their horses backs with the 
cold. Wherefore unto this day it hath been call’d the Blaeke* 
Monday: StoWy p. 264 b.” (Grey.) 

blacks— iii« 424: BlackSy i.e. mourning habiliments: 
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bkusk$ Sir Thomas Hanmer undentends blaoka dyed too 
mndi, and.therefore rotten*’ (Johnbon)^ 

bladed eom^ vii. 47 : see note 84, vii. 90. 

blallk) the \vhite in the centre of the butts (see elout)^ also the mark* 
or aim in gunnery : the blank And level (the mark and range or line 
of aim) of my hrain^ iii. 442; As level aa the cannon to hia blanks 
vii. 174 ; The true blank of thine eye^ viL 253 ; within the blank 
(“shot,” Johnson) of hia diajpleamre^ vii. 433. 

blanks, benevolencea^andlwot notiiikat-~^A8^v7, 129: ^^Blanka, A 
mode of extortion, by which blank papers were given to the agents 
of the crown, which they were to fill up as they pleased, to author- 
ize the demands they chose to make.” Nares’s Gloaa, : Stow re- 
cords, that Bichard II. * compelled all the Religious, Gentlemen, 
and Commons, to set their scales to hlankea^ to the end he might, 
if it pleased hii#, oppr^sse them severally, or all at once : some of 
the Commons paid 1000 markes, some 1000 pounds,’ &o. Chronicle^ 
p. 319, fol. 1639” (Holt White). 

blanks — Commit to these waate^ viii. 387: Probably this Sonnet 
was designed to accompany a present of a book consisting of blank 
paper. Lord Orrery sent a birth-day gift of the same kind to 
Swift, together with a copy of verses of the same tendency” 
(Steevens). 

blast in proof burst in the trial (a metaphor, as Steevens observes, 

from the proving of fire-arms or cannon), vii. 191. 

» 

bleared thine eyne, imposed upon you, deceived you, iii. 173 (The 
expression is a very old .one). 

blencb, to start off, to fiy off, to shrink, to flinch, i. 505 ; iii. 430 
(where Steevens explains Could man ao blench t by “Could any 
man so start or fly off from propriety of behaviour ?”) ; vi. 7, 32 ; 
^i. 147. 

blenches, starts, or aberrations from rectitude” (Malone), viii. 
404. 

blend, blended, blent : blend with objects manifold^ viii. 445 : see 
note 9, viii. 450. ^ • 

blent, blended : being blent together^ ii. 385 ; beauty truly blenty iii. 
341. 

blind-worm, a slow-worm, vii. 46 ; blind-worms^ ii. 282. 

blister’d breeches^ “breeches puffed, swelled out like blisters” 
(Steevens), breeches “ gathered into close rolls or blisters” (Fair- 
holt), V. 499. 

bloat, bloated, swollen with intemperance, vii. 172.^ 

block, the shape or fashion of a hat,— properly the mould on which 
felt hats were formed : changes with the next blocks ii. 76 (Dekker 
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UM ttie mnd awtepbodeally: “Bat, lim Ningle^ of what fashion 
is this knights wit, of what Uodke?” SaHro-ma$tix, 1602, c 2). 

block, the hat itself : a good "blocks Til. 327 ; see note zo 6 , 

Tii. 364. 

bloodj^ disposition, inclination, temperament, impulse : Bhod^ thou 
still art hhod^ i. 471 ; faith melteth into blood C*Ba wax, when op* 
posed to the fire kindled by a witch, no longer preserTes the figure 
of the person whom it was designed to represent, but flows into a 
shapeless lump ; so fidelity, «when confronted with beauty, dissolves 
into our ruling passion, and is lost there like a drop of water in the 
sea,’* Steeyens), ii. 89 ; wisdom and blood combating^ ii. 100 ; his 
important bloody iii. 255 ; Let thy blood be thy directum till thy death ! 
vi. df ; Strange^ unusual bloody vi 5p0 ; To let these hands obey my 
bloody vii. 316 ; our bloods No more obey the heavens^ &o. vii. 635 
(see note z, vii. 737). • • 

blood— 2 b he in^ (a term of the chase), to be in good condition, to 
be vigorous : The deer was^ as you hnow^ in sanguis, — bloody ii. 192 ; 
If we be English deer, be, then, in blood Q^oi true mettle,’* John- 
son), V. 57 ; Thou rascal, thou art worst in blood to run, vi. 139 (a 
rather difficult passage ; see note 1 3 , vi. 241) ; his crest up again, and 
the man in blood, vi. 211 . 

blood will I draw on thee, — thou art a witch, vi 20 : “ The superstition 
of those times taught that he that could draw the witch’s blood 
was free from her power” (Johnson). 

blood -bolt ered^ vii. 49 : ** it Iblood-boltered] is a provincial term, 
well known in Warwickshire, and probably in some other counties. 
When a horse, sheep, or other animal, perspires much, and any of 
the hair or wool, in consequence of such perspiration, or any re- 
dundant humour, becomes matted in tufts with grime and sweat, 
he is said to be hollered; and whenever the blood issues ou^ and 
coagulates, forming the locks into hard clotted benches, the beast 
is said to bo blood-holtered'^ (Malone) : “ To bolter, in Warwick- 
shire, signifies to daub, dirty, or begrime, ordered (says my 
informant) a harness-collar to be made with a linen lining, but 
blacked, to give it the appearance of leather. The sadler made 
the lining as he was directed, but did not black it, saying, it would 
bolter the horse. Being asked what he meant by bolter, he replied, 
ilirty, besmear; and that it was a common word in bis country. 
This conversation passed within eight miles of Stratford-on-Avon.’ 
In the same neighbourhood, when a boy has a broken head, so that 
his hair is matted together with blood, his head is said to be boh 
tered (pronounced baltered). So, in Philemon Holland’s translation 
of Pliny’s Natural History, 1601, Book zii. ch. zvii. p. 370 ; * they 
doe drop and distill the said moisture, which the shrewd and 
unhappie beast catcheth among the shag long haires of his beard. 
Kow by reason of dust getting among it, it baltereth and cluttereth 
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Into loiats/ (Stsevers) : ^Boltmd, Having tbe hair clotted 
or matted together." Supplement to Bichardson^s Diet : Accord- 
ing to Sharpie Ms. Wartoiekahire Oloiaary, snow is said to ballet* 
together ; and Batchelor says, * hasty pudding is said to be hollered 
when much of the flour remains in lumps.’ Orthoejaical Analyeie^ 
1809, p. 126" (Halliwell) : **1 believe the Warwickshire word 
{halier’] to have originated in hall^ and to have meant halUd^ clog- 
ged^ or matted,'* Latham’s Johmon'e Diet sub “ Bolter.’’ 

bloody 9 in or of the blood : Luet U hut a hhodyjire, i. 413. 

blow, to blow upon : Air, quoth he^ thy cheeks may hlowy ii. 200 ; And 
the very ‘gorte they hlow^ vii. 8. 

blow, to swell : hlovm Jcxk^ iir. 268 ; (he blown tide (wrongly ex- 
plained “ the tide driven by the wind"), vi. 232 ; blown amhition^ 
vii. 320 ; a vent of bloody and eomething hlown^ vii. 597 ; our hlcwn 
saile^ viii. 70 ; how imagination blows him^ iii. 356 ; This blows my 
hearty vii. 569. 

blow my mouth — The flesh-fly^ i. 209: Here, according to Malone, 
blow means swell and in^me :’’ but, says Steevens, to hlow^ as 
it stands in the text, means ^ the act of a fly by which she lodges 
eggs in flesh’.’’ 

blubber’d queens^ vii. 126 ; Blubbering and weeping^ weeping and 
blubbering^ vi. 439 : it must be remembered that the verb to blub- 
ber did not formerly convey the somewhat ludicrous idea which it 
does at present. 

blue -bottle rogues an allusion to the dress of the beadle, which in 
Shakespeare’s days was blue, iv. 398. 

blue -caps, a name of ridicule given to the Scots, from their blue 
bonnets" (Johnson), iv. 241. 

blue coatSy the common dress of serving-men in Shakespeare’s time 
and long before, iii. 151 ; v. 14, 15. 

blue eye — A, ** A blueness about the eyes’’ (Steevens) : a blue eye 
and sunkeuy iii. 45. 

blunt, dull, stupid, insensible : That Clarence is so harshy so blunt y 
unnaturaly v. 308. 

blurted aty pidied at, held in contempt, viii. 53. 

blusb .... like a black dogy as the saying isy vi. 341 : Bay gives, “.To 
blush like a black dog.’’ Proverbs^ p. 218, ed. 17G8 : a«d Walker 
cites, from Withals’s Adagiay p. 557, “ Faciem perfricuit Hee blush- 
eth like a blacke dogge, he hath a Wzen face." 

boar of Thessaly — They “ The boar killed by Meleager” (Steevens), 
vii. 575. 

boards to accost, to address ; board 4er, iii. 123, 331 ; board him, vii. 
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iM, L 861$ iLS9; ioardtihtr, iii. 282; boari^,t 

8!SM«ithaqiubU«). 

bob, » taint, a soofl (“ A bob, nnaa,” Ooles’a tat. and Engl. Dkt) : 
uatOtti of Of hob, iii, 31. 

bob, to cheat: You thaU not bob ta out ofournulodg, tL 46; gold 
andjouido Aat I bobb'd/rom Mm (“fooled him ont o^^” Malone), 
Tii466. 

bodgr’d, T. 247 : see note 36, ▼. 325. 

^ l)Odkixi) a small dagger : his quietus make With a hare hodkin^ vii. 
149. 

bog^S^ler, vii. 560 : Means here ** a vicious woman, one who starts 
from the right path. Johnson in his Diet, explains it a doubter, a 
timorous man ; but it is evidently addressed, not to Thyreus, but 
Cleopatra.’* Narea^a Gloss, 

JSoboZJlian-TdrtBrf wild appellation, to insinuate that Sim- 
ple makes a strange appearance” (Johnson), i. 404. 

bold, confident : Bold of your worthiness^ ii. 176. 

bolds, emboldens, vii. 334. 

Bolingbroko about his marriage--The p'evenUon })fpoor^ iv. 127: 
*^When the Duke of Hereford, after his banishment, went into 
France, he was honourably entertained at that court, and would 
have obtained in marriage the only daughter of the Duke of 
Beny, uncle to the French king, had not Bichard prevented the ' 
match” (Stbevens). 

bolins, viii. 37 : “ Bowlines are ropes by which the sails of a ship are 
governed when the wind is mfavourable. They are slackened when 
it is high. This term occurs again in The Two NobU Kinsmen^ 

‘ the wind is fair : 

Top the bowling,' 

They who wish for more particular information concerning boUngs, 
may find it in Smith’s Sea Grammar^ 4to, 1627, p. 23” (Steevens). 

bollOH, swollen, ii. 396 (see note 69, ii. 425) ; viii. 327. 

bolt, is described by &. Holme as being properly ** an arrow with a 
round or half-round bobb at the end of it, with a diarp-pointed 
arrow-head proceeding therefrom” (Nares’s where see more 

concerning it) ; but it is used to signify an arrow in general : where 
the bolt of Cupid fell^ ii. 279 ; fooVs bolt^ iiL 73 ; iv. 467 ; a holt of 
withinj^ vii. 704. 

bolt is soon shot-^A fooVs : see fooVs bolt is soon shot^A, 

bolt ovCt~-^Make a shaft or a : see make a shafts &o, 

bolted, sifted, iii. 476 ; iv. 441 ; vi. 189. 

bolters, sieves, iv. 260. 
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bolibkg-liatoll, “the moden reo^tade into whioh the meal ie 
Mte^ (8TBKVSNd)| iv. 243. 

bomlmrdi^ a laiige leathern reseel for distributing liquor, i. 203 ; iv. 
243 ; hail^ of homhards (” tippling,’* Johnson), v. 669. 

l)OmbMt, material for stuffing ont dresses (originally cotton) ; As 
hombuat^ and as lining to the time^ il. 232 my sweet creature of bom- 
bast^ iy. 240. 

bona-roba, a courtesan Buonarobba, as we say good stufe^ that is^ 
a good wholesome plum-cheehed \p\xkmp^cheeked] wench'' Florio’s 
ItaL and Engh DicU\ iv. 360 ; hom-robas, iv. 366. 

bond — I know it for my^ I know it “ to be my bounden duty” (Ma- 
son), vii. 610. 

bonneted, vi. 1G7 : see note 82, vi. 260 : This is generally explained 
** took off their bonnets” (and Cotgrave has “Bonneter. To put of 
his cap mio," Fr, and Engl. Diet.) ; but the passage isT very awk- 
ward and obscure. 

book, one’s studies, learning : The tenour of my book^ ii. 122 ; my 
book pref err'd me to the Icings v. 179 ; A beggar's hook^ v. 481 (Com- 
pare unbookish). ^ 

book, a writing, a paper : By that time will our booh (articles, paper 
of conditions), I think^ be drawn^ iv. 262 ; By this, our book's drawn, 
iv. 263 ; A book? 0 rare one! vii. 719. 

book, — We quarrel in print, by the, Ui. 74 ; “ The particular book 
ll^ere alluded to is a very ridiculous treatise of one ‘^incentio Ba- 
violo, entitled Of Honor and Honorable Quarrels, in quarto, printed 
by Wolf, 1694, forming the Second Book of Vincentio Savioh Ms 
Practise. This Second Book he describes as Discourse most 
necessarie for all Gentlemen that haue in regarde their honors, 
touching the giuing and receiuing of the Lie, wherevpon the Duello 
and the Coihbats in diuers sortes doth in sue, and piany other in- 
conueniences for lack only of the true knowledge of honor, and the 
contrarie, and the right vnderstanding of wordes, which heere is 
plainly set downe.’ The contents of the several chapters are as 
follow. 1. * A Bvle and Order concerning fbe Challenger and De- 
fender.’ 2. * What the reason is, that the partie vnto whom the 
lie is giuen ought to become Challenger, and of the nature of Lies.’ 
3. * Of the manner and diuersitie of Lies.’ 4. * Of Lies certaine.’ 5. 

‘ Of conditional! Lyes.’ 6. * Of the Lye in general!.’ 7. * Of the 
Lye in particular.’ 8. * Of foolish Lyes.’ 9. * A conclusion touching 
the Challenger and the Defender, and of the wresting and returning 
back of the Lye or Dementie.’ In Uie chapter * Of Conditional lies,* 
speaking of the particle tf, he says, ‘ Conditional! Lyes be such as 
are giuen conditionally ; as if a man should saie or write these 
woordes, — ij^thou hast saide that 1 haue offered my Lord abuse, 
thou lyest ; or ^ thou saiest so heeraf ter, thou shalt lye ; and as 
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ifem or«hi!ltio tsf, ao oM doIaiidtriffiLlaifilKit 
tkcmdotmb Of iheteldiide of Lyai glnea in ifaisiiiaanar often 
edie mcrah oonteatioii in woedi, and d^era intricate worthy hat- 
taiiei, mnltiplyhig wordec ypon wovdes^ whereof no rare oondilrion 
can arise.* By wUch he means, they cannot proceed to cut one an- 
other’s throats whfle there is an t/'l^tween. Which is the reason of 
Shakespeare making the Clown say, ^ I kn^ when seren justices,’ 
&C. Oaransa was another of these authentic authors upon the 
Duello. Fletcher, in his last act of Lovers PUgrimagt^ ridicules 
him with much humour” (Wabbubton,— whose note I hare greatly 
altered and corrected by means of the old ed. of the transl. of 
Sariolo’s work). 

Book of Riddlea~--The^ i. 350 : Was, in all probability, what is called 
in the edition of 1629, The Boohe of Meery Riddles^ &o., a copy of 
which is preserred at Bridgewater House. No earlier edition is 
known ; but earlier editions must hare once existed, as the work is 
mentioned by Laneham in his Letter from Kenilworth^ 1575. 

Book of Songs and Sonnets^ i. 350 : Most probably the Songes and 
Sonnettes by Lord Surrey, Sir Thomas Wyatt, and others, printed 
in 1557, and rery popular during the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

LookS^/or good manners, hi. 74 : There were sereral books of this 
kind, the earliest of which was probably The hoke named and in-^ 
tytled Good Manors, printed by De Worde in 1507. 

Loot) profit, gain, something added : with boot, i. 471 ; rii. 345 ; it 
is no hootj^i is of no arail), iii. 179 ; r. 63 ; Grace to hoot (orer 
and abore, in addition), iii. 423 ; therds some hoot something qpr 
and abore,” Johnson), iii. 484 ; without hoot ! wliat a hoot is here, 
&o. iii. 485; there is no hoot C^no adrantage, no use, in delay 
or refusal,” Johnson), in 109 ; make hoot of this, r. 165 ; Young 
York he is hut hoot that which is thrown in,” Johnson, a make- 
weight), r. 426 ; Saint George to hoot (orer and abore, in addition), 
r. 451 ; Make hoot of his distraction, rii. 5G3. (In the passages, 
Grace to hoot and Saint George to hoot, Malone explains to hoot by 
“ to help.”) 

boot) booty : Make hoot upon the summer's velvet huds / Which pillage, 
&o. ir, 430 ; hoot and glory too, riii. 130. 

boot) to benefit, to enrich : I will hoot thee with what gift beside Thy 
modesty can heg, rii. 527. . 

boot, to put on boots : Boot, hoot, Master Shallow, ir. 397. 

boots — Give me not the, i. 264 : ** A proreibiri expression, though 
now disused, signifying, don’t make a laughing-stock of me ; don’t 
play upon me. The French hare a phrase, Bailler foin en come; 
which Ootgrare thus interprets. To give one the hoots; to sell him 
a bargain” (Theobald, — whose explanation of the text I beliere 
to be right) ; ** An allusion, as it is supposed, to the diabolical tor- 
ture of the boot. Not a great while before t^is play was written 
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it Mt Mmi inflisMt ill Am pMMaoe of Sing Jamao on ano Dr. 
HiAi •.i«it>poiBd wisardf who wm dialled with raiiiiig the atorms 
that thf Mng anoonnteiad in hia ratom fnna Danmark .... The 
WLfortanate Buut was afterwarda burned** (Doucb) : Thia torture 
oonaiated in the leg and knee of the eriminal being endiosed within 
a %ht iron boot or oaae, wedges of iron being then driven in with 
a mallet between the knee and the iron boot : but probably most 
readers will recollect the description of Macbriar undergoing this 
punishment in Boott*s Old Mortality. 

bore in hand : see hear in hand. 

bore of ihe matter — Much too light for thCy vii. 186 : “ The here is the 
caliber of a gun, or the capacity of the barrel. * The matter (says 
Haxnlet) would carry heavier words* ** (Johnson). 

bores me with some trich^He^ “He stabs or wounds me by some 
artifice or fiction** (Johnson), “He undermines me with some 
device** (Staunton), v. 488. 

borne in hand: see hear in hand. 

borrows money in Gods name^ ii. 137 : “ Le. is a common beggar. 
This alludes to the 17th verse of the 19th chapter of Proverhe / 
^ He that giveth to the poor lendeth unto the Lord ** (Steevens). 

bosky, woody, i. 220 (where, according to Steevens, hoehy acres 
“ are fields divided from each other by hedge-rows**) ; iv. 274. 

bosom, wish, desire : And you shall have your bosom on this wretch, 
i. 603. 

bosom of thy love^Even in the milk-white, i. 297 ; “ In her excellent- 
white bosom, these, vii. 134 ; “ Women anciently had a pocket in 
the fore part of their stays, in which they not only carried love- 
letters and love-tokens, but even their money and materials for 
needle-work** (Steevens). 

boss’d, embossed, studded, iii. 138. 

^ botcher, a mender of old clothes, iii. 266, 336 ; vi. 161. 

bottled spider, “ a large, bloated, glossy spider, supposed to contain 
venom proportionate to its size** (Bitson), v.«369, 427. 

bottles, bottles of hay : Some two hundred bottles, viii. 199. 

bottom, a low ground, a valley : the neighbour bottom, iii. 62 ; so 
rich a ‘bottom, iv. 259. 

bottom, a ball of thread : a bottom of brown thread, iii. 163. 

bottom it on me, wind it on me, make me the bottom or centre on 
which it is wound, i. 302. 

botS, worms that breed in the entrails of horses, iii. 144 ; iv. 224 ; 
hots cnH (a comic execration), viii. 23. 

bought and sold : see buy and sell. 
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’ * Omit, » bonadaijr : £oum, hnmiqflani, i. 197 ; iVo bourn 

^ hi$ and mine, iii. 424 ; a howm, a pah, a ehore, yi. 48 \ from 
^HBthaee hmm No travelhr returns, .vii. 149 ; this chalky Jxmps this 
chalky boundary of England, towards France ” STB£y£NB),Tii. 823 ; 
rU set a houm, yii. 497 ; From bourn to bourn, yiii. 64. 

bourii) a brook, a rivulet : Come oV the bourn, Bessy, to me, yii. 305. 
bOWy a yokcw: As the ox hath his bow, iii. 48. 
bow, &o.— jCT I, V. 61 : see note 119, v. 97. 
bowling^— Tb;? the, viii. 184 : see bolins, 

boy my greatness — Some squeaking Cleopatra, vii. 593 : An allusion to 
female characters being acted by boys in Shakespeare^s time (at 
least on the English stage). 
boy-queller, hoy-killer, yi. 95. 
brabble, a squabble, a quarrel, iii. 386 ; vi. 299. 
brabbler, a clamorous^ quarrelsome person, a wrangler, iy. 68. 
Brabbler, the name of a hound, vi. 83. 

brace, armour for the arm*’ (Steevens) : and pointed to this brace, 
viii. 23. 

brace, state of defence : it stands not in such warlike brace, vii. 384. 

bvWihr-The deep-moutVd, iii. 106 ; Lady, my brach, iv. 252 ; Achilles' 
bradh, vi. 30 (on which expression see note 46, vi. 108) ; the lady 
brach, yii. 266 ; spaniel, brach, or /ywi, vii. 307 ; Brach, From the 
French brae or hraque, or the German bract, a scenting dog: a 
lurcher, or beagle ; or any fine-nosed hound. Spelman's Glossary, 
Used also, by corruption, for a bitch, probably from similarity 
of sound ; and because, on certain occasions, it was convenient to 
have a term less coarse in common estimation than the plain one. 
See Du Cange in Bracco, The following account shows the last- 
mentioned corruption : * There are in England and Scotland two 
kinds of hunting-dogs, and no where else in the world : the first 
j^ind is called ane rache (Scotch), and this is a foot-scenting crea- 
ture, both of wild beasts, birds, and fishes also, which lie hid among s 
the rocks: the female thereof in England is called a hrache, A 
brach is a mannerly name for all hound-bitches.’ Gmtlemm's Recre- 
ation, p. 27, 8vo.” Nares's Gloss, : “ Brach, The kennel term for a 
bitch-hound.” Gifford’s note on Ford's Works, voL i. p. 22. 
br&id— Since Frenchmen are so, iii. 261 : Here Steevens understands 
braid to mean ” crafty or deceitful while Bichardson (in his 
Diet,) would refer it to “the suddenness and violence” of Bertram’s 
wooing. (In Dr. Latham’s edition of Johnson's Diet, is a long and 
very unsatisfactory article on this word.) 
braid, to upbraid, to reproach : 'Twould braid yourself too near, yiii. 9. 
brain, to beat out the brains, i. 212 ; That brain'd (defeated) my 
purpose, i. 517. 
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brain, to b(nnpM&«ild, to understand: 9uch ttvffOB madmen Tongue, 
and brain nat^ TiL.719. . 

brainish Offprekeneion, distempered, brain-sick mood, or oonoeit’* 
(Oalobcott), Tii 173. 

brain-pan, the skull, y. 185. * 

brakes of vice, and anewer none^^ome run from, i. ^8 : Here tbe 
meaning of htakee (a word which was used in sundry significations) 
has been much disputed : the context, I think, shows that we ought 
to understand it in the sense of “ engines of torture.'* 

brands — Nicely Depending on tJteir, yii. 668: Here brands “are 
likely to have been the inverted torches mentioned by Mr. Stee- 
vens” (Douce). 

brass of this day's work—^kiU witness live in, iv. 482 : “ in brass, 
i.e. in brazen plates anciently let into tomb-stones** (Steevens). 

brave, a boast, a vaunt, a defiance : There end thy brave, iv. 68 ; 
This brave shall oft make thee to hide thy head, vi. 71 ; to bear me 
down with braves, vi. 298. 

brave, to make fine or splendid : thou hast braved many men / brave 
not me (with a quibble), iii. 162 ; He should have brav'd the east an 
hour ago, v. 451. 

brave, to defy, to bluster : Enter Demetrius and Chiron, braving, vi. 
298. 

bravery, finery, sumptuous apparel, magnificence : witless bravery, 
i. 463 ; his bravery is not on my cost, iii. 32 ; double change of bravery, 
iii. 160 ; There shall want no bravery, viii. 189. 

bravery, bravado : the bravery of his grief, vii. 202 ; malicious 
bravery, vii. 878. 

^ brawl— French, ii. 183 ; “ The word brawl in its signification of 
a dance is from the French hranle, indicating a shaking or swinging 
motion. The following accounts [account] of this dance mu jhe 
found more intelligible than that cited from Marston [in his J/oZ- 
content, act iv. sc. 2]. It was performed bjr several persons uniting 
hands in a circle and giving each other cohtiifiial shakes, the steps 
changing with the tune. It usually consisted of three pas and a 
pied-joint, to the time of four strokes of the bow ; which being re- 
peated was termed a double brawl. With this dance balls were usu- 
ally opened*’ (Douce). But there was a great variety of brawls. 

brftZBXl tombS’—Live register'd upon our, ii. 163 : The allusion, as was 
first remarked by Douce, is “ to the ornamenting the tombs of emi- 
nent persons with figures and inscriptions on plates of brass." 

breach than the observance-^More honour'd in the, viL 120 : Samuel 
Bogers used to maintain that this line, though it has passed into 
a sort of proverbial expression, is essentially nonsense : “ how,** he 

E 



so 

would ask, “ can a custom be hoTiout^'d in the hr$aeh Ocmipaare the 
following line of a plag which has been printed «s a joint pro- 
duction of Jonson, Fletcher, and Middleton ; 

. He keeps his promise best that breaks with helL** The Widow, act iii so. 2. 

breach 0 / ike sea, breaking of th6liea,iii. 343 C^he boat .... would 
be dashed in a thousand pieces by the breach of the sea.** Defoe’s 
Robinson 42rusoe, vol. i. p. 43, ed. 1755 ; the wind .... made a 
great breach of the sea upon the point.” Id. vol. i. p. 132 ; a breach 
of the sea upon some rocks.” Id. vol. i. p. 134). 

break cross or across, a metaphor from tilting, at which it was reck- 
oned disgracef u} l^or the tilter to break his spear across the body of 
his opponent, instead of breaking it in a direct line : this last [staff] 
was broke cross, ii. 133 ; breaks them bravely, quite traverse, athwart 
the heart of his lover, iii. 50 ; sol hoMroke thy pate .... Good faith, 
across, iii. 224. * 

break up, to break open : Break up the gates, v. 14. 

break up, to carve,— used metaphorically of opening a letter : Boyet, 
you can carve; Break up this capon, ii. 189 ; An it shall please you' 
to break up this, ii. 365 : On the first of these passages Theobald 
observes ; “ Our poet uses this metaphor as the French do their 
poulet; which signifies both a young fowl and a love-letter. Poulet, 
amatoricB Uteres, says Bichelet ; and quotes from Yoiture, Repondre 
au plus obligeant poulet du monde. To reply to the most obliging 
letter in the world. The Italians use the same manner of expres- 
sion, when they call a love-epistle una pollicetta [polizzetta'] amorosa. 

I ow’d the hint of this equivocal use of the word to my ingenious 
friend, Mr. Bishop :” Farmer adds ; ** Henry IV., consulting with 
Sully about his marriage, says, * My niece of Guise would please 
me best, notwithstanding the malicious reports that she loves 
poulets in paper better than in a fricasee.* A message is called 
a cold pigeon in the letter [by Laneham] concerning the enter-* 
tainments at Killingworth Castle.” 

l^^eak with, to open a subject to : now will we break with him, i. 272 ; 
to break with thee of some affairs, i. 292 ; will break with her and 
with her father, ii. 82*; Then after to her father will I break, ibid. ; 
let us not break with him, vL 634 ; Have broken with the king, v. 556. 

break with, to break an engagement with : I would 7U>t break with 
her for more money than 1*11 speak of, i. 379. 

breast, a voice : the fool has an excellent breast, iii. 346. 

breatk, a breathing, an exercise : An afterdinner*s breath, vi. 89 ; 
either to the uttermost. Or else a breath Q* a slight exercise of arms,” 
Stebvens), vi. 74. 

breathe, to utter, to speidr : The toorst that man can breathe, vi 641 ; 
You breathe in vain^ vi. 542 ; The youth you breathe of, vii. 129 ; to 
breathe What thou hast said to me, vii. 172. 
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br6fttb0^ to take eacercise : thouwcat created for men to breathe them^ 
selvee upon thee, iii. 236 ; ae ewift As breathed (well exercised, kept 
in breath) stage, iii. Ill ; breath'd inured by constant practice,** 
Johnson.) To an untirabh and continuate goodness, tI. 507. 

breathe in your watering, stop and take breath while you are drink- 
ing, iy. 233 (Compare a passage in the old play Timon, edited by 
me for the Shakespeare Society, from a Ms. in my possession ; 

**wo6 also doe enaote 

That all holde yplKheir heades, and langhe alonde, 

Driake mnoh at one dranghte, breathe not in their drinke,*' &q, p. 87 ; 

which lines, before the play w|S printed, were cited by Steevens, 
to support an erronObus interpretation of the passage of ^ake^ 
speare). 

breatbizig*, exercise, action: who are sick For breathing and exploit, 
iii. 213 ; Here is a lady that Ibants breathing too, yiii. 29. 

breatbing* time, time for exercise: 'tie the breathing time of day 
with me, vii. 205. 

breathing-while, time sufficient for drawing breath, y. 364 ; 
yiii. 277. 

Brecknock, while my fearful head is on — To, y. 422 : Meaning to 
the Castle of Brecknock in Wales, where the Duke of Bncking- 
ham*s estate lay** (Malone). • 

breech’d with gore — Their daggers Unmannerly, yii. 28: Hero 
breech'd has drawn forth a yariety of explanations from the com- 
mentators; and Dr. Latham in his recent edition of Johnson's 
Diet queries if it means “ sheath*d :*’ after all, probably Douce is 
right when he suggests “ that the expression, though in itself some- 
thing unmannerly, simply means coveredas with breeches'' 

breeching scholar, a scholar liable to be breeched, flogged, iii. 140. 

breed-bate, a causer of strife or contention, i. 356 : see bate, 

9 

breese, the gad-fly, yi. 18 ; yii. 552. 

Brentford— woman of, i. 397 ; the witch of Brentford, ibid. : 
In the corresponding scene of the quarto she is called Gillian of 
Brainford who appears to have been a real personage, and whose 
namp was well known in our author*8 time. A black-letter tract, 
enti|^ed lyl ofbreyntfords testament. Newly compiled, n.d. 4to, was 
written by Bobert, and printed by William, Copland: the “lyl** 
who figures in that coarse tract " kept an ione of ryght good Iqdg- 
yng ;** but no mention is made of her baying dealt in witchcraft. 
Yet one of the characters in Dekker and Webster's Westward Ho 
says, doubt that old bag, Gillian of Brainford, has bewitched 
me.’* Webster’s Works, p. 238, ed. Dyce, 1857. 

bribed buck, i. 411 : see note i%$, i. 437. 
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))IFi6f, aldiort writing, an abstract : Theri i* a hritf how stony ^potio 
are ripe^ ii. 313 ^ Shall draw this hrief into as huge a volume^ iv. 15. 

brief, a contract of espousals, a license of marriage : Shall seem ex- 
pedient on the new-hom briefs iii. 235. 

briefy a letter : this sealed briefs ir. 272. 

brief, in brief : Briefs I am To those that prate^ and have done'^ no 
companion^ viii. 195. 

brief, rife, common, prevalent (a provincialism) : A thousand busi- 
nesses are brief in hand^ iv. 61. ^ 

briefly, quickly : Go put on thy ^fences. Eros. Briefly^ sir^ vii. 566. 

brixi£^ me out — Fou, You put me out, draw or divert me from my 
point*’ (Caldecott), iii. 42. 

bring^-^^tb be with a person to, a cant expression, which was formerly 
common enough, though it occurs 6nly once in our author’s plays, — 
Ores. To bring, unelef Vuni,Ay, a token from Troilus, vi. 16 ; and 
see note za, vi. 103 : of the various explanations which this phrase 
has called forth none appears to me satisfactory. (Compare the 
following passages ; 

** And 1*11 dose with Bzyan till Fhave gotten the thing 
That he hath promis'd mo, and then Vll he with him to bring: 

Well, snoh shifting knaves as I am, the ambodexter mnst play, 

And lor commodity serve every man, whatsoever the world say.'* 

Sir Clj^mon and Sir Clamydee, — ^Peele's Works, 
p. 603, ed. Dyce, 1861. 

** And heere He haue a fling at him, that’s flat ; 

^And, Balthazar, lie be with thee to bring. 

And thee, Lorenzo,” &o. Eyd’s Spanish Tragedy, sig. o 3 verso, ed.' 1618. 

Orlando shakes himselfe, and with a spring 
Ten paces off the English duke he oast; 

But Brandimart from him he could not fling, 

That was behind him, and did hold him fast 
Bnt yet with Oliver he was to bring • 

For with his fist he smote him as he past. 

That downe he fell, and hardly soaped killing, 

From mouth, nose, eyes, the blond apace distilling.” 

Harington’s Orlando Furioso, B. xxziz. 48, p. 329, 
ed. 1684. 

^^CUm, And He go furnish myself with some better accontriments, 
and lie be with you to bring presently.” 

Heywood’s Fair Maid of ihe We8t,^ee, Part, 
sig. Verso, ed. 163fl 

**IAp. Now, Mistress Maria, ward yonk^: if my strong hope fail 
not, I shall be with you to bring, 

Shr, To bring what, sir ? some more o’ your kindf” 

‘ The Family llfiddleton’s Works, vd. ii. 

p, 147, ed. Dyoe. 

** If he prove not yet 
The ennning’st, rankest rogue that ever canted, 
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111 noTer see man again; I know him to bring, 

Andcaninterpret every new face lie makes.” > . 

Cupid'i Mevenge,---‘Betmmont and Fletoher'a Works, 
Tol. ii. p. 419, ed. Djoe. 

** JE>. Love. I would have watch’d jon, sir, bj your good patience, 

For ferreting in mj ground. 

Lady. You have been with my sister t 

Wei. Yea; to bring. 

E. Love. An heir into the world, he means.” 

The Scornful Lady, — ^Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, 
vol. iii. p. 107, ed. Djce. 

** Why did not I strike her? but I will do sormething. 

And be with you to bring before yon think on’t.” 

The Ball, — Shirley’s Works, vol. iii. p. 86, 
ed. Gifford and Dyce. 

The passage of The Ball just quoted has beAn misunderstood and 
corrupted by Gifford : it belongs to one of the plays which were 
printed before the edition was put into my hands.) 

broaoh., to spit, to transfix, vi. 329 ; broach'd, ii. 316 ; iv. 496. 

brock, a badger, iii. 357. 

brogues — Clouted, nailed coarse shoes, vii. 701. 

broke cross : see break cross. 

broken mouth, a mouth which has lost some of its teeth ; My mouth 
no more were broken than these bofs', iii. 231. 

broken music, iii. 12; iv. 505; vi. 44: Broken music’ means 
what wo now term *a string band.’ Shakespeare plays with the 
term twice [thrice] : firstly in Troilus and Oremda, act iii. 'sc. 1/ 
proving that the musicians then on the stage were performing 
on stringed instruments ; and secondly in Henry V., act ▼. sc. 2, 
where he says to the French Princess Katherine, *Gome, your 
answer in broken music ; for thy voice is music and thy English 
broken.’ [Again in As you like it, act i. sc. 2 : *But is there any 
else longs to feel this broken music in his sides?’] The term 
originated probably from harps, lutes, and such other stringed 
instruments as were played without a bow, not having the capa- 
bility to sustain a long note to its full duration of time.” Chap- 
pell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, &c. vol. i. p. 246, sec. ed. 

broken with: see first break with. 

broker, a pander, a procuress, a go-between ; a goodly broker, i. 268 ; 

, This bawd, this broker ', iv. 28 ; To play the broker (match-maker) in 
mine own behalf, v. 290 ; Hence^ broker-lackey, vi. 100 ; all brokers- 
between, vi. 52 ; they are brokers, vii. 119 ; brokws to defiling, viii. 444. 

broker— A crafty knave does need no, v. 118 : A proverbial sentence ; 
Bay has “ Two cunxiing knaves need no broker ; or, a conning 
Ipiave, Ac.” Proverbs, p, 127, ed. 1768. 

brokes, deals as a pander, iiL 25L 
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bYOOCh. in thU alhhiting ysorld-^A iv. 179, *4.e. is as stvange 

and uncommon as a Jy^och which is now no loa^ worn** (Ma- 
IiOKk) : I doubt if there is any allusion here to brooches being out 
of fashion. The word “ sign*’ in the preceding line probably sug- 
gested the expression *^a strange &roocA.*” It is a sign of loye; 
and love to Richard is, amid so much hatred, a strange f eeling^r 
any one to display ^9A he would a brooch or ornament.” Brooch^' 
— ^about the precise meaning of which Malone squabbled with 
Mason— was not unfrequently used metaphorically for ornament : 
he is the hrooch^ indeed^ And gem of all the nation^ vii. 189. ** These 
Bonnes of Mars, who in their times were the glorious Brooches of 
our nation, and admirable terrour to our enemies.” The World 
Tunnes on Wheelee^ p. 237, — Taylor’s WorkeSy 1630 ; 

“Rext dy’d old Charles, trae honor’d Nottingham, 

The Brooch aUd honor of his house and name.” 

Upon the Death of King Jamee, p. 824, — id.) 

brOOOh’dy adorned, vii. 581. 

broodsdi iv. 40 : see note 77, iv. 88. 

broojt— at the^ Hawking at water-fowl, v. 127. 

broom -groves, i. 220 : The reading of the elder editions is 
* broom groves,’ which for what reason it is altered [to ^brottm 
groves’] I cannot conceive. Ceres was certainly not the goddess 
of the woods ; and those very broom groves seem to be expressly 
hinted at, in the very words of Ceres which follow a little below, 
‘my bosky acres ;* which vefy properly express a broom-brake, as 
it^is called, at least in the western part of the island” (Heath) : 

Broom in this place signifies the Spartium scoparium^ of which 
brooms are frequently made. Near GamliDgay in Cambridgeshire 
it grows high enough to conceal the tallest cattle as they pass 
through it ; and in places where it is cultivated, still higher : a 
circumstance that had escaped my notice, till 1 was told of it by 
Professor Martyn” (Steevens) : “ In the old Scotch song of ‘ My 
daddy is a canker’d carle,’ the songstress places her lover in a 
broom-grove ; • 

* But let them say, or let them do, 

’Tie a* ane to me; 

For he’s low down, he’s in the broom, 

Is whiting for me’ ” (Masox) : 

“Nares observes that as the broom, otgenieta^ is a low shrub, which 
gives no shade, it has been doubted what is the exact meaning of 
hroom-grovee ; but there are two kinds of broom, as mentioned in’ 
byte’s edition of Dodoens, 1578, p. 663, ‘the one high and tawle, * 
the other lowe and small,’ ^e first of which is stated to grow ‘ com- 
monly to the length of a long or tawle man,’ and Parkinson enu- 
merates several other varieties. The Spartium ecoparium, which 
grows to a great height, is probably the species fUnded to by 
Shakespeare. There is a notiQ^ in ^e ancient romance of Ony of 
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Warwiek, fureserved in ihe Auohinleok }£s. at Bdinbnrgh, of three 
hundred SaraMia being concealed * in a brom field.* See the Ab- 
botsford Olnb edition, p. 292*’ (Halliwell) : Hanmer changes 
this l»oom groves’] to * hrown groves,’ as does Mr. Collier's annota- 
tor ; and a more unhappy alteration can hardly be conceived, since 
at once destroys the point of the allusion : yellow^ the colour of 
^ the broom, being supposed especially congenial to the laas-lom and 
diamisaed bachelor. Thus Burton, in his * Anatomy of Melancholy,* 
Part iii. Sec. 2, — ^ So long os we are wooers, and may kiss and coll 
at our pleasure, nothing is so sweet; we are in heaven, as we think: 
but when we are once tied, and have lost our liberty, marriage is 
an hell : give me my yellow hoae again’ ” (Staunton) : Is the word 
ffrove ever applied to shrubs by the Elizabethan writers ? Hanmer’s 
‘ brotan groves’ has been before the public for more than a century, 
and has been vigorously assailed by men of eminent learning and 
ability, but no instance of this [». e. of yrove applied to shrubs]' has 
been produced, and therefore 1 conclude that none exists. The 
notion of disconsolate lovers betaking themselves to groves ia com- 
mon enough in poetry : Shakespeare himself has placed Borneo in 
a i^camore grove when Bosaline was cruel, and we may judge 
from this the sort of grove he would select for young gentlemen 
in the like case. Till it can be B&own that a growth of broom may 
be called a grove, it seems idle to dispute about the height of the 
shrub. In Babington’s Botany it is said to be 2^ or 3 feet, high, 
and this is certainly the usual height to which it grows on Hamp- 
stead Heath, though occasionally i plant may be. found taller ; I 
am told that in Italy it grows to the height of 6 or 7 feet ; but that 
surely is no great matter. — The defences set up for the old read- 
ing [* drooTn-groves*] appear to me singularly weak. ^ Ceres,’ says 
Heath, ‘was certainly not the goddess of the woods.’ Very true; 
and just as certainly she was not the goddess of ‘broom-brakes,’ 
or of ‘ vineyards,’ or of * bosky acres,’ or ‘ turfy mountains,’ or ‘un- 
shrubb'd downs,’ or. of ‘flowers,’ or of the ‘sea-marge sterfie and 
rocky-hard ;’ all which Heath has overlooked. It seems that in 
the present masque Ceres appears 'as the Goddess of the Earth, 
That this was the original character of the Greek goddess 
is probable from the etymology of her name ; *bnt how Shakespeare 
came so to describe her, is a question for those who have studied 
the subject of his learning. He may have picked up a good deid, 
of out-of-the-way classical knowledge from Jonson [?]. I think, 
however, we are warranted rather in asking why woods are left out 
in this passage than why they are brought in. — Mason’s quotation 
from the old l^tch song proves nothing as to broom-groveSj for 
the song merely mentions broom. Mason accordingly is not war- 
ranted in saying that ‘ the songstress places her lover in a broom- 
grove;’ yet Eblliwcill prints Mason’s assertion, but omits the quo-' 
tation with which he supports it; so that everybody who trusts 
to his sixty-guinea edition must necessarily believe that the phrase 
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in question ooonrs in tlya old song. As to HalHwefl's 80Q Saracens 
liid in a broom field; the last word (field) is surely incompatible 
with groves. Besides, the same thing might happen, and indeed 
has happened, in a field of wheat. In The Morning Herald of 4 
July 1861, there is an American account of 3000 rebels * concealed 
in a thick undergrowth and wheat fields.* This, however, would 
not warrant such a phrase as wheaUgrovee.^l must confess that 
Staunton's note with the quotation from Burton*s Anatomy ap- 
pears to me far more unhappy than Hanmer's alteration. Shake- 
iq>eare says nothing of the blossom of the broom ; he only speaks 
of its shadow* Shakespeare could not have been guilty of so far- 
fetched an allusion, and such a perversion of language. I know of 
no passage in which the colour yellow is represented as ‘ especially 
congenial to lass-lom bachelors.* Still, 1 am aware of several 
passages where yellow is mentioned as the colour oi jealousy, but 
f6r the most part with reference to married people, not bachelors : 
I daresay, however, there are similar allusions to the jealousy of 
the unmarried also. Jokes about yellow hose, &o., are common 
enough. But in this passage from Burton the phrase refers nei- 
ther to jealousy nor to unsuccessful love. Surely the context shows 
that here * give me my yellow hose again* means * give me my ba- 
chelor's days again (when I wore yellow hose^ — which were once in 
high fashion, and are still worn by the bojs of Christ's Hospital, — 
and) when 1 was .kissing an^ colling my intended, and not satiated 
with a wife* ** (W. N. Lettsom). 

brown bill: see first bill, 

Brownist) iii. 365: ** The Brownists were so called from Mr. Ro- 
bert Browne, a noted separatist in Queen Elizabeth's reign. See 
Strype's Annals of Queen Elizabeth, vol. iii. pp. 15, 16, &c. In his 
Life of Whitgift, p. 323, he informs us, that Browne, in the year ' 
1582, * went off from the separation, and came into the communion 
of^the church* ** (Grey). Browne ^ed in 1630. 
bruising irons of wrath — Thy, v. 445 : The allusion is to the an- 
cient mace" (Henley), whichswas “formerly used by our English 
oavaliy: see Grose on Ancient Armour, p. 53** (Steevens). 

bruit, a loud repok, v. 302 ; vi. 99, 571. 

bruit, to report loudly, vii. Ill ; bruited,^ iv. 317 ,* v. 28 ; vii. 69. 

* Brutus once^There was a, vi. 621 j old Brutus' statue, vi. 630: Lu- 
cius Junius Brutus. 

Brutus’ bastard hand, v. 168 : “ Brutus was the son of Servilia, a 
Roman lady, who had been concubine to J ulius Caraar** (Steevens). 
bubukles, iv. 462 : According to Johnson (Diet), bubuhle is “ a red 
pimple;** according to Hares (Oloss,), “a corrupt word, for oar- 
» bunde, or something like it according to Halli^ell (Diet of Areh. 
and Prov, Words), “ 4 botch or imposthume.** 
buck of the first head, a buck of the fifth year, ii. 192. 
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buck-basket, a basket in which linen was carried to be huch^^ 
i. 391 (twice): see the next article. 

bucking, i. 883 : To (t^^dothes means properly, I belieye, to wadi 
them in Ue, and beat them, while wet, with a tort of flattened pole 
• on a table or block Bucata , . , , lye to wash a huch" Florio's 
Ital, and Engl, Diet, ; ** To Buck Gloaths, Untea lixivio incoquere et 
rudibus ccedere,^ Coles's Lat, and Engl, Diet,) ; bnt we may gather 
from the present scene that the dirty linen of the Ford family was 
to be bucked in the river, and perhaps to be beaten on a stone, 
without the use of lie. 

bucks, quantities of linen hucked at once (see above) : she washes 
bucks here at home^ v. 170. 
buck- washing, i. 384: see above. 

buckle, to join in close fight, to engage with, to encounter : buckle 
with me, v. 12 ; too strong for me to buckle witli^ v, 70; buckle with 
thpe blows (deal blows with thee in close flght), v. 248 ; Be buckled 
withy V. 59. 

buckle, to bend, to bow : buckle under lifCy iv. 318. 
buckler, to defend : Fll buckler thee against a milUony iii. 149 ; the 
guilt of murder bucklers tlieCy v., 168 ; buckler falsehood with a^edi- 
gresy v. 283. 

bucklers— / thee they I yield thee the victory, T lay aside all 
thoughts of defence (“ Je te le donne gaigfld,. I grant ity I yeeld it 
thee; I confesse thy action; I giue thee the bucklers,'' Cotgrave's i?V. 
and Engl, Diet, sub “ Gaign^”), ii. 138. 

Bucklersbury in simple-time^Smell likCy i. 382 : Bucklersbury 
was formerly inhabited chiefly by druggists, who sold all sorts of 
herbs («imp/ea)^both green and dry. 
buflf— A fellow all iuy ii. 34 ; in a suit of bufy ii. 35 ; And is not a buff 
jerkin a most sweet robe of durance f iv. 211: was formerly 

worn by serjeants and catchpoles : see duranccy &q, 
bug, a bugbear, iii. 452 ; v. 309; bugsy iii. 126*; Withy ho / such bugs 
and goblins in my life (W/ith ^ such multiplied causes of alarm, if 
I were suffered to live,” Caldecott), vii. 201 ; vii. 713. 
building, flxture : This jewel holds Ms building on my army viii 24 : 
see note -74, viii. 84. 

bulk, trunk, breast (“ Pettorata, a shocks against the breast or bulks," 
Florio's and Engl, Diet.; **TheBulke of the bodie. TronCy 
busts" Cotgrave's Fr. and Emgl, Diet.) : my panting bulky v. 874 ; 
to shatter all his bulky vii. 130 ; Beating her bulky viii. 800. 
bulk, a kind of stall, board, or ledge outside a house, on which articles 
were set for side (’* Balcone a bulks or stall of a shop." Florio's 
Ital, and Engl, Diet,; A Bulk (before a Shop) y Appendix," Coles's 
Lat. and Eyl, Diet,)\ stand behind this bulky yu, 454 ; stallSy buUcSy^ 
windowSy vi. 164. 
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BuUeil! No^we'llno BulUn » . . . TUBocmdU hurnamieUar^r.hfilMtX 
** There may be a play intended on the word Bullen^ which is said 
to have been an ancient provincial name fora oandj|p” (Stauhton). 

bully-rook) i. 853, 364 (three times): Messrs. Steevens and 
Whalley maintain that the above term (a cant one) derives its 
origin from the rook in the game of chess ; but it is very impro- 
bable ^at that noble game, never the amusement of gamblers, 
should have been ransacked on this occasion. It means a hectoring^ 
cheating eharper^ as appears from A new dictionary of the terms of 
the ccmting crew^ no date, 12mo, and from the lines prefixed to The 
eompleat gamester^ 1680, 12mo, in both which places it is spelt bully- 
rock. Nor is Mr. Whalley correct in stating that rock and not 
rook is the true name of the chess-piece, if he mean that it is equi- 
valent to the Latin rupee"' (Douce) : But in the above passages the 
Host uses hully-rook jocularljr, certainly not as a term of reproach ; 

and Ooles has “ A Bully | Vir forth et animoeue.'^ Lo|. and 

Engl. Diet. (I may observe that “ Bully-rocA?” occurs over and over 
again in ShadwelVs Sullen Lovers : see his Works^ vol. i. pp. 26, 37, 
45, 46, 62, 69, 74, 83, 84, 101, 102, 108.) 

bum is the greatest thing about you—^Your^ i. 462: An allusion to 
Pompey*s large trunk-hose, round swelling breeches. 

bung^) a sharper, a pickpocket, iv. 344. 

bunting — I took this lark for a, iii. 239: the Common Bunting, 
Emberiza miliaria : The general resemblance of this Bunting to 
the Sky Lark in the colour of its plumage has given origin to an- 
other provincial name by which it is known, that of the Bunting 
Lark.’* Yarrell’s Hist, of Brit. Birds^ vol. i. p. 481, sec. ed. 

burdon bear — Sweet sprites, the, i. 189 ; belike it hath some burden, 
then f i. 269 ; that goes without a burden, ii. 114 ; sing my song with- 
out a burden, iii. 42 ; burden of my wooing dance, iii. 122 ; snch delicaie 
burdens of “ dildos," &c. iii. 471 : “ The burden of a song, in the old 
acceptation of the*word, was the base, foot, or under-song. It was 
sung throughout, and not merely at the end of the verse. Burden 
is derived from bourfloun, a drone base (French bourdon)." Chappell’s 
Popular Music of the Olden Time, &b. vol. i. p. 222, sec. ed. 

burdockS) a plant too well known to have been noticed here, had 
not Mr. l^isly, in Ida Shakspere's Garden, &o. pp. 142-3, quite mis- 
represented the reading of the old eds. in the following line. With 
burdocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, vii. 3i9,' where burdocks 
isHanmer’shighly-probable correction fpr hoar-docks" and hor- 
docks" of the quartos, and ** Hardokes" and “ Hardocks" of the 
folios : Mr. Beisly, however, erroneously supposes that the early . 
copies agvM in having ** harlodcs” (which, in fact, is Farmer^s con- 
jecture), and says, ** This I consider should be charlockls} or oar- 
lock[8], the ancient name of wild mustard," &o. 
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burffonot) or lurgmet, a dose-fitlimg helmet, so called becatUM in- 
vented by the Burgondiaiui, v, 192, 193 (twice) ; vii. 611. 

burn dayliglifl^ proverbial expression derived from the lighting of 
candles or lamps by day, and applied to wasting time in super- 
fluous acts, i. 361 ; vi. 420. 

burning dml take them /— ii, vi. 89 : “ Alluding to the venereal 
disease, formerly called the hrenning or burning'*' (Mason). 

burst, broke, broken : he hurst Us head^ iv. 362 ; the glasses you ham 
hwrsty iii. 105 ; hath been often bursty iii. 144 ; how her bridle was 
bursty iii. 151 ; Your heart is bursty vii. 377. 

Burton-heath, iii. 110 : Means, no doubt, Burton-on~the-hmthy 
a small village on the borders of Warwickshire and Oxfordshire’* 
(Knight). 

bush— wine needs no, iii. 77 : It appears formerly to have been 
the custom to hang a tuft of ivy ac the door of a vintner. I sup- 
pose ivy was rather chosen than any other plant, as it has relation 
to Bacchus'’ (Steevens) : The custom was of great antiquity : 

The practice is still observed in Warwickshire and the adjoining 
counties, at statute-hirings, wakes, Ac. by people who sell ale at 
no other time. And hence, 1 suppose [doubtless], the Bush tavern 
at Bristol and other places" (Bitson). * 

bUSlleSS, i. 207 : see note 69, i. 247. 

buss, to kiss, iv. 42 ; vi. 78. 

but, unless, except: To think but nobly of my grandmother y i. 180 ; 
hut I be deceiv'dy ill. 141 , 164 ; But on this day let seamen fear no 
wrecky iv. 31 ; but goodman Puff yiv, 396 ; but Tour comfort makes the 
rescuey vii. 654 ; But being charg'd, we will be still by land, vii. 573. 

but I shall lose the grounds I work upon, without losing the grounds, 
&c. iii. 255. 

butcher’s cur^ThUy v. 488 ; “ Wolsey is said to have been the 
son of a butcher" (Johnson). 

butt — You ruinouBy vi. 81 ; “ Patrodus reproaches Thersites with de- 
formity, with having one part crowded into ^nother" (Johnson). 

butt-shaft, a kind of arrow, used for shooting at butts ; formed 
without a barb, so as to stick into the butts, and yet be easily ex- 
tracted” (Nares’s Gloss,), ii. 176 ; vi. 418.. 

buttery-bar, and let it drink-^Bring your hand to the, iii. 332 : 
The buttery ^bar means the place in palaces and in great houses 
whence provisions were dispensed ; and it is still to be seen in 
most of our old colleges : I do not answer for the^ correctness of 
the following explanation ; “The bringing the hand to the buttery- 
bar, and letting it drink, is a proverbial phrase among £<»ward Abi- 
gail to ask at once for a kiss and a present. Sir Andrew’s slow- 
ness of comprehension in this portienw gave her a just suspieion, 
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at once, of bis frigidity and atari^., She therefore calls his hand 
/ dry ; the moisfcness of the hand being a sign of liberality, as well 
in matters of love as money** (Kenrick). A 

buttons he diseloe'd-Sefore their ^ Before their bnos be opened, vii. 
116. 

buttons->*2Y8 i- 380 :* “ All that the Host means is, that 

Fenton has it in him to succeed : it is, as it were, buttoned up 
within his dress. There is no sort of allusion to bachelors* but- 
tons,** &c. (Collier). 
buxom, lively, spritely, iv. 460 ; viii. 6, 

buy arnd sell, to dispose of utterly, to over-reach, to betray : Does huy 
and sell Ms honour as he pleaeee^ v. 490 ; bought and soldy ii. 24 ; iv. 
70 ; V. 59t 451 ; vi. 28 ; To be bought and sold in a company.’* 
Bay*s Proverbs^ p. 179, ed. 1768. (So Harman, in his Caueat or 
Warening for Common Cursors, &o., 1673, “ the lend lousey lan- 
guage .... wherewith they bye and sell the common people as 
they passe through the country.** p. 04,^ reprint 1814; and Skelton, 
in his Magnyfycence^ 

** Why, was not for money Troy bothe bought and solde f** 

Works, Tol. i. p. 277, ed. Dyoe.) 
buzzard, a common and inferior kind of hawk (Buteo vulgaris, 
see Yarreirs Hist of Brit Birds, vol. i, p. 82, sec. ed.) : 0 slow- 
wing'd turtle! shall a buzzard take iheef iii. 134; Mies and buz- 
zards, V. 354. 

buzzard, a beetle (so named from its buzzing) ; Ay, for a turtle, 
— as he takes a buzzard, iii. 134. 

^by, an abbreviation of aby (which see) : Thou shall 'by this dear, 
ii. 303. • 

by and by, immediately : That shall he by and by, i. 214 ; Fll he with 
her by and by, i. 393 ; Now fetch me a stool hither by and by, v. 132. 
by the fool multitude— Meant, Meant of the fool multitude, ii. 374 : 
** The plain fact is (for it needs not many words) that the prepo- 
sitions by and of ore synonymous, and that our ancestors used 
them indifferently, as they were well justified in doing.*’ Gifford’s 
note on Jonson's Works, vol, i. p. 140.* 
by-drinkings, dtinking. between meals, It. 260. 
by’r by oar Lady, ii. Ill (twice), 115; iii. 347 ; iv. 233, 240, 243, 
262, 396 : V. 388, 499 ; vi. 336, 406 ; vii. 143, 166. 

by»r lakin, by our Ladykin, by our little Lady, i. 214 ; ii. 286. 

* ♦ 

a 

caddis-garter, iv. 234 ; caddisses, iii. 472 ; Caddis was worsted 
riband or galloon. (** Cruel, caddas, or worsted ribbon.” The Bates 
of the Oustome house, &c. 1582, sig. jt ▼. Caddas or Cruell riband.’* 

The Rates of MarchandUs^^dt^,, n. d.'8ig. c 5.) 
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Oade ofhmings^ v. 170 ; “ Thfat ii, & haml of herrings'* (Johnson) ; 

A cad€ is less than a harreU The quantity it riiould contain is 
ascertained, ||y the accounts of the Oelaress of the Abbey of Berk- 
ing. ^ Memorandum that a barrel of herryng shold contene a thou- 
sand herryngs, and a cade of herryng six hundreth, six score to the 
hundreth.’ Mon. Ang. i. 83" (Ma£one). 

cadent^ falling, vii. 271: ^ 

Oadwallader, surnamed Bhendiged or the Blessed, the last king 
of Britain of the British race (see transl. of Caradoc’s Hiet, of 
* Wales by Powell and Wynne, pp. 8-11, ed. 1774), iv. 497. 

OCBSar and his fortune hare at once — That proud-insulting ship Which, 
T. 13 : This alludes to a passage in Plutarch's Life of Julius 
CcBsar, thus translated by Sir Thomas North : * Caesar hearing that, 
straight discovered himselfe unto the maister of the pynnaoe, who 
at the first was amazed when he«8aw him; but Oassar, dc. said 
unto him, Good fellow^^be of good cheere, &c. and fear not, for 
thou hast Cccsar and his fortune with thee' " (Steevens), 

OeBSarion, the son of Cleopatra by Julius Caesar, vii. 561. 

Oag^e — Mis father had never a house hut the, v, 170 : “A cage was for- 
merly a term for a prison. See Minsheu in v. We yet talk of jail- 
hirds" (Malone) : There is scarce a village in England which 
has not a temporary place of confinement still called The Cage" 
(Steevens). 

OeIix- coloured heard^A, a beard resembling in colour (sandy- 
red) that with which Cain was commonly represented in tapestries 
and pictures, i. 356 : compare Judas's \hair’], &o. 

cake’s doufi^Our, iii. 117 ; My cahe is dough, Hi, TJ3 ; A proverbial 
saying, to express that one's hopes are frustrated ; a cake which 
comes out of the oven in that state being considered as spoiled. 

OalchaS, vi. 53, 54, 62, &c. ; She [Cressida]'s a fool to stay behind 
her father, vi. 8 : Calchas, according to Shakespeare's authority, 
The Destruction of Troy [see vi. 2], was ‘ a great learned bishop of 
Troy,’ who was sent by Priam to consult the oracle of Delphi con- 
cerning the event of the war which was threatened by Agamemnon. 
As soon as he had made * his oblations and demaunds for them of 
Troy, Apollo (says the book) aunswered unto him, saying ^ Calchas, 
Calchas, beware that thou xetume not back again to Troy ; but 
goe thou with Achylles unto the Greekes, and depart never from " 
them, for the Greekes shall have victorie of the Troyans by the 
agreement of the gods.’ Hist, of the Destruction of Troy, translated by 
Caxton, 5th edit. 4to, 1617. This prudent bishop followed the ad- 
vice of the oracle, and immediately joined the Greeks’’ (Malone), 

oalf’S-SklU <?». those recreant limbs — And hang a, iv. 32 (three 
times) ; And hang a calfs-skin on his recreant limbs, iV. 84: Niares, 
foUowingaiioteof Sir John Hawkins, says; ** Fools kqpt lor diver- 
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Bioa m grea^, famiHes were often dieitogoialied by oeaia of 
shin^ with buttons down the back. Therefore Oooitanoe and Fal-^ 
conbridge mean to call Aus^ia a fool, in that 8aro||^c line so often 
repeated.*’ Gha^, in Oalf's-skin Bat, asBitson rraarks, it does 
not appear that Obnstanoe means to call Austria a /ool, as Sir John 
Hawkins would have it ; batwhe certainly means to call him cow- 
ard^ and to tell bhn that a calfa-akm wguld suit his racrwni limba 
better than a lion’s.” 

Caliban, i. 186, Ac. : The metathesis in Caliban from Cannibal is 
eyident” (Farmer). ^ 

Oallpolis, iy. 346 ; where see foot>note. 

caliver, ahand-gnn (less and lighter than a musket, and fired with- 
out a rest), iv. 268, 361 (twice). ^ 

calkins, the parts of a horse-shoe which are turned up and pointed 
to preyent the horse from slipping, yiii. 208. 

call— Be as a, &o, iy. 45 : A metaphor dsriyed from bird-catching,— 
one bird being placed (in a cage, or fastened by a string) to * allure 
others to the net by his call. 

call on himfor\ yii 508 : see note 26, yii. 602. 

call to, call on : Til call to you^ yi. 522 : see note 46, yi. 583. 

Oallet, or callat^ a trull, a drab, a jade Goguenelle, A fained titlcy 
or tearmcyfor a wench; like our Gixie^ Callet, Minx^ ^c.” Ootgraye’s 
Fr, and EngL Dict)^ iii. 445 ; y. 121, 261 ; yii. 448. 

calling, appellation, name : would not change that calling, iiL 14. 

OaUino, castors me / iy. 483 ; see note 131, iy. 528 : I may add here 
that "Mx, Ghagpell giyes, from the Ms. known as Q4ten Elizabeth’s 
Virginal Book, three of the earliest Irish airs extant, one of which 
is Calltno casturame^ — Popular Music of the Olden Time, &o, yol. ii. 
p. 793, sec. ed. ,* and that in Dekker’s Satiro-mastix, 1602, 1 find 
Tucca sayiug, Nay, your oohs, nor your Callin-oes cannot serue 
your tume.” Sig. l 4. 

calm, the Hostess’s blander for qualm, iy. 341. 

Oambyses’ vein King, i. 242: An allusion to the play en- 
titled A lamentable Tragedie, mixed full of plesant mirth, contaming 
the life of Cambises king of Percia, from the beginning of his king- 
domevnto his death, his owns good deed of execution, after that many 
wicked deedes and tyrannous murders, committed [sic] by and through 
him, and last of all, his odwOs death by Gods JustUys appointed. Done 
in such order asfollawelh. By Thomas Preston, n. d. 4to. 

Oamelot— Gooss, if t had you upon Sarum plain, Pd drive ye Cack- 
ling home to Camelot, yii. 280 : Camelot ** was the place where the 
romances say King Arthur kept his court in the West” (Wabbur- 
ton) : In the parts of Somersetshire near Camelot there are 
many large moots, upon which great numbers of geese are bred, so 
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that many other places in England are from theijice supplied with 
quills and feathers** (Hanmer) : Here, theirofore, t^ere is perhaps 
a double allqjpion,— to Oamelot as famous for its geese, and to those 
knights who were vanquished by the Knights of the Round Table 
being sent to Oamelot to yield themselves vassals to King Arthur. 

CaxnOZnile, the more it is trodden on, &o. — Thov>gh the^ iv. 242 : The 
style imm^iately ridiculed is that of Lyly in his Euphuee : * Though 
the camomile the more it is trodden and pressed downe, the more 
it spreadeth ; yet the violet the oftener it is handled and touched, 
the sooner it withereth and decayeth,* &c.*’ (Farmer) : Again, 
in Philomela^ the Lady Fitzwaier^a Nightingale^ by Robert Greene, 
bl. 1. 1595, sign, i 4 ; * The palme tree, the more it is prest downe, 
the mo^it sprowteth up ; the camomill^ the more it is troden^ the 
sweeter smell it yeildeth' ** (Reed) : Greene, in another work, his 
Carde ofFancie^ has ; “ The Oamomill increaseth most beeing troden 
on.*’ Sig. Q 2 verso, ed. 1608. 

oaiiy to know, to be skilled in ; That defunctite music can^ viii. 469. 
passage find^ ii. 200; with claps can sounds viii. 35: see note 90, 
ii. 248, and note z 1 3, viii. 90. 

OCm well on hoi^sehach—They^ They are skilful horsemen, vii. 189. 

canary y a wine so called (see sach^ &c.) : drink canary^ i. 380 ; a cup 
of canary y iii. 332 ; canary put me down, ibid. ; drunk too much 
canaries^ iv. 341. 

canary, a blunder of Mrs. Quickly for quomdtary : such a canagy, i. 
367 ; such a canaHes^ ibid. 

canary, a quick and lively dance, said to have originated in the 
CaTiary Isl^ynds^ — an opinion which has been disputed : make you 
dance canary^ iii. 224. (** The Canaries (which .... seems always to 
have had the same tune) is called * The Canaries, or The HayJ in 
Musick’s Handmaid, 1678.** ChappeH's Popular Music of the Olden 
Time^ &c, vol. i. p. 368, sec. ed.) 

canary, to dance (properly, to dance a canary) : canary to it with 
your feet^ ii. 183. 

candied , sugared, flattering, glozing : the candied tongue^ vii. 154. 

candied, congealed : candied he they^ and mdty i. 200 ; candied with 
ice^ vi. 556. 

candle— him with, iii. 36 : ** Alluding probably to St. Luke’s 
Gk)spel, ch. xv. v. 8 : * If she lose one piece, doth [she] not light a 
eondfo,— and seek dilijg[ently till she find it ?* ** (Steevems). 

candle-mine, ** inexhaustible magazine of taUow** (Johnson), iv. 
349. 

candleeticks, TFith torch-staves in their hand — T%e horsemen ait 
likejixed, iv. 478 : **Grandpr4 alludes to the form of andent can- 
dlesticks, which frequently represented human figures holding the * 
aoefceta for the lights in their extended hands” (STBBnrBNN)^ 
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cai^dle-^WasterS) revellers, who, sitting ap all night, waste many 
candles, ii 129. ^ 

candles’ endiforJhp-dr€tg<n^DnnkB off: see flap*dmgoinr—A, 

candy deal of courteey-^What a,' “lll^at a deal of candy courtesy’^ 
(MALONE)f, iv. 222. 

canker, the dog-rose : I had rather he a ca^eiker in a hedge than a rose 
in hie grace, ii. 84 ; this canker, Bolinghrohe, iv. 220 ; The canker- 
hlooms, viii. 376 (Mr.’^Beialy in hii^Shakspere^s Garden, &c. p. 49, in- 
forms us that in the first and tbii^ of the above passages our poet 
refers to the rose-sponge or excrescence that grows on the branches 
of the dog-roso : but I believe him to be as much mistaken about 
the first passage as he evidently is with respect to thejhird one, — 

“ The eanher-bloom have full as deep a dye ^ 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer's breath thhir masked buds discloses,’* — 
where cankei'-hlooms can only mean the blossoms of the dog-rose), 

canker, a caterpillar (** The larva I allude to {Lozotcenia Rosana) 
.... lives among the blossoms [of the rose], and prevents the 
possibility of their further development,” &c. Patterson’s Letters 
on the Nat, Hist, of the Insects mentioned in Shakspeards Plays, 
p. 34) : in the sweetest hud The eating canker dwells, i. 264 ; Hdth 

, not thy rose a canker, Somerset f v. 31 ; the canker death eats up that 
plant, vL 416 ; 27^e canker galls the infants of the spring, vii. 116 ; 
This canker that eats up Lovers tender spring, viii. 261 ; And loath- 
some canker lives in sweetest hud, viii. 366 ; For canker vice the sweetest 
huds doth love, viii. 384 ; like a canker in the fragrant rose, viii. 396 ; 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death, viii. 398 ; to kill cankers in 
the musk-rose huds, ii. 282 ; cankers of a calm world, iv. 268. 

canker -IblOSSOm IjFott thief of love!— -You, ii, 299; “The ean- 
her-hhssom is not in this place the blossom of the canker or wild- 
rose . . . but a worm,” &c. (Steevens) : see the preceding article. 

Cannibals, Pistol’s blunder for Hannihals, iv. 345. 

canopy, the canopy of heaven : Under the canopy, vi. 207 (twice). 

canstick, a candlestick, iv. 249. 

Cantle, a comer, an angle, a piece, a portion, a parcel, iv. 249 ; vii. 
552. 

cantons, cantos, iii. 341. 

canvas-climber, “ One yrho dimbs the mast, to furl, or unfurl, 
the canvas or sails” (Steevens), viii. 47. 

canvass thee in thy broad cardinal s hat — Til, v. 15 : “ This means, « 
I believe, * I’ll tumble thee into thy great hat, and shake thee, as 
bran and meal are shaken in a sieve’ ” (Steevens) : here Mr. 
Staunton explains canvass by “toss, as in a blanket.” 

capable, intelligent, able to understand, quick of apprehension : if 
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^h$w4aMghifin he oapdble (wi^ a qnibUia), i!«^194 ; ec^hU of (hinge 
fenott9, iii 488 ; ,ingenioue^fqrward^ eapahle^ y. 396 ; fhe more cap- 
able creature^ yL 61; m capable ofnoihing C'haye a capadtj for 
nothing/’ Malons) hut ineo^Ucahle dumb-ehowe, yii. 153 ;^eacAing 
to etonee, Would make tUm capable^ yii. 170. 

oapabla, fiaaoeptible^impresaiblef sensible : capable of all ill^ i. 188 ; 
capable impreeeure (** hollow mark/’ Johnson, “peroeptible,” Ma- 
lone, “sensible/’ Staunton, “ receivable,” Geant White), iii, 61 ; 
heart too capable Qf every line, iii. 209 ; capable of this ambition,^ iy. 
25; capable of fears, iy. 29 ; capable Of wounds and scars, iy. 319 ; 
capable Of our flesh, y. 562 (see note 140, y. 591). 

capable^ qualified as );eir, capable of inheriting : of my land .... 
To make^flee capable, yii. 277. 

capablSi capacious, comprehensiye : a capable and wide revenge, yii. 
429. ^ 

capitulate against us, draw up heads or articles, combine, con- 
federate, against us, iy. 256. 

capocchio, vi. 64: see note 116, vi. 119. 

capon— i^rcal; up this : see first break up. 

capp’d, took off the cap in salutation, yii. 375 : see note %, yii. 471. 

capricious po6^, honest Ovid, was among the Goths — As the most, iii. 
47 : “ Caper, capri, caperitious, capricious, fantastical, capering, 
goatish ; and by t similar sort of process are we to smooth Goths 
into goats'^ (Caldecott) : “No doubt there is an allusion to caper 
here : but there seems to be also one to capere; at least the word 
capricious may be used in the sense of * taking.’ Compare [Brew- 
er’s ?] Lingua, ii. 2, Dodsley’s Old Plays, yol. y. p. 132, last ed. ; 

* Carry the conceit I told you this morning to the party yon wot 
of. In my imagination ’tis capricious, ’twill take, I warrant thee’” 
(W. N. Lettsom) : The old •spelling of “the Goths” was “the 
GotesJ^ 

captain, (as an adjectiye) chief: thef^ ass more captain than the lion, 
yi. 542 ; captain jewels in the carcanet, yiii. 375. 

captious and intenible sieve, iii. 220 : “ By captious I belieye Shake- 
speare only meant recipient, capable of receiving what is put into 
it ; and by intenible^ incapable of bolding or retaining it” (Ma- 
lone). 

captivate, to make prisoner, to reduce to bondage : captivate (the 
participle)^ y. 28J 72 ; captivated, ii. 185 ; captivates, y. 250. 

parack, a galleon, a large ship of burden, yiii. 163 ; a land carach, 
yii 382 ; caroicks, ii. 29. , 

caraways, comfits or confections made with caraway-seeds, iy. 
393 (In Shadwell’s Woman-Captain, caraway-comfits an^^pientioned 
as no longer fit to appear at fashionable tables ; “ The finiit, crab- * 



and mod lor tot^Uoi9$^ a law 

Mrrawaif 9 in a axnall aawcar, as if bii irotridp's Inmsa liad tedn a 
Imwieiiitt** Worh$, roL iiL p. 350)« 

MVIkwmIo, a piece of meat oat cropi-wise for bvoiliiig, ir. 282 ; 
vi. 211. 4l 

OSrbonadOy to cat otoss-wise for broiling^ Tii. 279; earlonadhed^ 
iiL 273, 473. 

oaroanet, a neddace (Fr. earean), iL 21 (sabseqaently in the same 
play called a chain ) ; captain {uaperuo!) Jewels in the earcanetf viii. 
373. 

card^The shipman\ Tii. 8 : ** The mariner’s compass. Properly, the 
paper on which the points of the wind are marked.” Kares’s Qloes, : 
**l!fot the card of the mariner’s compass, but what we now call a 
diart.” Hunter’s New Illust of Shakespeare, vol. ii. p. 167 (where 
Haokluyt’s Virginia Richly^alued, 1609, and Sir H. Mainwaring’s 
Seaman's Dictionary, 1670, are quoted) : ** A Sea>card, charta ma- 
rina," Coles’s Lat and Engl, Diet, (1 find ifi Sylvester’s Du Bar- 
ias, 

** Sore, if my Card avfi Ctmpasse doe not fail, 

W’ are neer the Port.” The Tnumph* of Faith, p. 256, ed, 1641, 

where the original has '*mon Quadrant et ma Carte marine.”) 

card — We must speak hy the, We must speak with the same pre- 
cision and accuracy as is observed in markin||Hhe true distances of 
coasts, the heights, courses, &c., in a sea-chart” (I^alonb), vii. 
196. 

card often: wee fac'd it with a card of ten, 

CardeCU, properly quart dicu, ** the fourth part of the gold [French] 
crown^and worth fifteen sols” (Douce), iii. 268, 276. 

carded his state, iv. 255 : see note^7, i'^* 

Carduus henedictas, ii. 115 : Carduus Benedictus, or blessed thistld 
(says Oogan, in his Haven ^fH%alth, 1595 [but printed earlier]), 
so worthily named for the singular virtues that it hath .... This 
herbe may wortljily be called Benedictns, or Omnimorhia, that is, a 
solve for every senre, not knowen to physitians of old time, but 
lately revealed by the spedall providence of Almighty Gk>d” (^ee- 

VENS). * 

care HlUd a cat--What though, ii. 132 : A proverbial expression: Bay 
gives Care will kill a cat.” Proverbs, p. 84, ed. 1768. 

careers — Passed the : see passed the careers, &e, 

careful hours, hours of care, of distress, ii. 51. 

careful man— a, iii. d80t believe, means a man who has sndi a 
regard |pr his character, as to entitle him" to ordination” (Stee- 
" ysxs)« 
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OttTM it he not done^ ^ mi&ei proridoii that it wmf not be done’* (Ma* 
LOITB), Tiii. 11. 

carl, e diiul, a roatie, a peaaaat, a boor, Tii. 711. 

oarloti the faif e in signifioation as early iii, 53. 

OarnationB : see giUyeorBy ac. 

carpet coMideraUonr^Knight dubbed oUy iiL 373 : Oarpet Jbnighte were 
knights dubbed at court by oqiere favour, — ^not on the field of bat^ 
tie for their milLtary exploits : our early writers constantly speak 
of them with great contempt ; and carpet-hnight became a tom for 
an effeminate person. ^ 

0arpet«'XnOXlger8, equivalent to carpet^hnighUy effeminate per- 
sons (see preceding article), iL 139. * 

carpets, table-covers of ornamental tapestry : the carpeU laidy iii. 
160. 

carry coaUy to put up with insults, to submit to any degradation« 
(“ n a du feu en la teste. Hee ie very chollericheyfuriouat or cour- 
eigioua; he will carrie no ooaUaP Gotgrave’s Fr. and Enfi» Diet, 
sub “ Teste”) : the mm would carry coaUy iv. 462 ; wdll not carry 
coaUy vi. 388 : From the mean nature of this occupation, it seems 
to have been somewhat hastily concluded, that a man who would 
carry coale would submit to any indignity. Hence, to carry coala j in 
the sense of tame^ putting up with an id&ont, occurs perpetually in 
our old writers, both serious and comic” In all great houses, 
but particularly in the royal residences, there were a number of 
mean and dirty dependents, whose office it was to attend the wood- 
yard, scuUeries, &o. Of these (for in the lowest deep there was a 
lower still) the most forlorn wretches seem to have been selected to 
carry coals to the kitchens, halls, &o. To this smutty regiment, who 
attended the progresses, and rode in the carts with the pots and 
kettles, which, with every other article of furniture, were then 
moved from palace to pidace, the people, in derision, gave the 
name of black guards, a tom since become sufficiently familiar, 
and never properly explained.” Gifford’s notes on Jonaon'e WorkCy 
vol. ii. pp. 169, 179. (In Lyly’s Midae mention is made of ^ one of 
the Cole house,” sig. F 4, ed. 1592, i,e, one of the drudges about the 
palace of King Midas.) 

carry out my eide^Hardly ehall /, vii. 336 : The bastard means, 

* 1 shall scarcely be able to make out my game.’ The allusion is to 
a pa^ at cards, and he is afraid that he shall not be able to make 
his side successful” (Mason) : In the phraseology of the card-table 
to eet up a aide was to become partners in a game ; to pull oe pluck 
down a aide was to occasion its loss by ignorance or treachery ; and 
to carry out a side* was to carry out the game with success: see 
Gifford’s note on Massinger’s* TTorks, vol. i. p. 160, ed. 1813 ; and 
note in my ed. of Beaumont and Fletow’s Workay vol. i. p. 843. 
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Oart^ a oar, a diariot : Phahua* eart^ vii« 157. 

carve too^ and Uap^He eon, iL 220; aha diacouraaa^ aha carvea^ i. 354 ; 
carve her, drinh to Her, TiiL 191: That carve is here used to desoribe 
some paxticular form of action, -HBome^aign of intel^gexioe and fa- 
vour, -—was first shown bj the late Joseph HuntW (New Illuat of 
Shakeapeaa^e, vol. i. p. 215), who observed that the word occurs in 
a ver^rare poetic tract, entitled A Propheete of Cadwallader^ taai 
King. of the Brittainea, by William Herbert, 4to, 1604, which opens 
with a description of Fortune, and of some who had sought to gain 
h^f avour ; 

* Then did this Qneene her wandering ooaeh ascend, * 

Whose wheels were more inconstant than the wind: 

A aighty troop this empress did attend ; • 

There might yon Cains Marias carving find, 

And martial SyUa codrting Venus kind* :** 

To these lines adduced by Mr^ Hunter I afterwards (in my Few t 
Notea, &c. p. 20) added the following passages] ^^Her amorous 
glances are her accusers ; her very lookes write sonnets in thy 
commendations ; she caruea thee at boord, and cannot sleepe for 
dreaming on thee in bedde.** Day*s He of Gulls, 1606, sig. d. 

** And if thy rival he in presence too. 

Seem not to mark, hut do as others do ; 

Salute him friendly* give him gentle words, 

Betum all courtesies that he affords ; 

Drink to him, carve him, give him compliment ; 

This shall thy mistress more than thee torment** 

Beaumont*8 Remedy of Love^ — B. and Fletch6r*8 TFbrks, 
vol. xi, p. 483, ed. Dyce. 

(Beaumont’s Remedy of Love is a very free imitation of Ovid’s Re- 
media Amoria; and, as far as I can discover, the only part of the 
original which answers to the preceding passage is, 

Hone quoque, quo quondam nimium rivale dolehas, 

Vellem desineres hostis habere loco. 

At certe, quamvis odio remanente, ealuta^ v. 791) : 

More recently Mr. Grant White has still farther illustrated the , 
word carve. ” Thus,” he says, “ in very Woman, among the Cha- 
racters published with Sir Thomas Overbury *s Wife/ ‘Her light- 
nesse gets her to swim at the top of the table, where her wrie little 
finger bewraies carving ; her neighbours at the lalbter'end know 
they are welcome, and for that purpose site quencheth ]ier 'thirst.* 
Sig. E 3, ed. 1632. See also Littleton’s LaUn-EngUah Lexicon, 1675 ; 

‘ A Carver : — chironomus.* ‘ Ohironomus : — [ One that uaeih apish 
moHans with hia hands.' ‘ Ohironomia:— TcM of gesture with the 
hemds, either in dancing, carving of meat, or pleading,' Sto. Ae." 

carve for Ms own rage — To, “ Td supfdy food or gratification for 
his own anger” (Steevees), vU. 408. 
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Oft60^ skin ; a grisutU <m ihy edae^ iii. 889 ; ^ugh mg ca$e he a pitfful 
one, &e. (wi^ a quibble), iii. 489. 

CM 69 to ffVm (a bunting term) : ere toe case him, iii. 254. 

case, a pair/a douple : I^ve nof a case 0 / lives, iv. 451 (Compare 
this case of rapiera.” Marlowe’s Fausius, — Works, p. 89, ed. Dyce, 
1858 ; “ two case of jewela” Webster’s White Devil, --Works, p. 46, 
ed. Dyoe, 1857 ; a^ case of pistolii.” Middleton and W. Rowley’s 
Spanish Middleton’s Works, vol. iv, p. 177, ed. Dyoe). 

case 0 / eyesf — What, with vii. 326: ** The case of eyes^^ says 
Steevens, is the socket of either eye and, to confirm his^isxpla- 
nation, he cites from The Winter's Tale, to tear the cases of their 
eyes," aQ^ y. sc. 2 : but perhaps Rowe was right when he substituted 
** What, with this case of eyes t" i.e. with such a pair of no-eyes as 
this ? See the preceding article. 

case me in leather, i. 14 : Dromio means, as a foot-ball is cased or 
covered. ^ 

oaslliered— TTas, as they say,\. 349 : Here cashiered has been ex- 
plained carried out of the room,” — ** turned out of company,” — 
and ** cleaned out eligat lector. 

cask) a casket, v. 163. 

Oassalis — Gregory de, v. 540 : Was the King’s Orator, as he was 

called in Rome, and, according to the household-books of Henry 
YUI., was in the receipt of a large annual salary for his services 
in various parts of Italy” (Collier). ^ 

Oassius— -Four brother, vi. 632 ; my brother Cassius, vi. 675 : “ Cas- 
sius married Junta, Brutus’s sister” (Steevens). 

cassocks, loose outward military coats, iii. 265. 

cast, to dismiss : the state .... Cannot with safety cast him, vii. 379 ; 

. Our general cast us thus early, vii. 404 ; cast in his mood (saigeT), 
vii. 411 ; That I was cast, viL 469. 

cast, used with a quibble between ^ts two senses, “fo throw”^and 
to vomit though he (drink) took up )ny legi sometime, yet I made 
a shift to cast him, vii. 26 ; Wliat a drunken knave was the sea to cast 
thee in our way! viii. 22 . 

cast, to empty : His filth within being cast, i. 47^ : ** To cq^t a pond 
is to empty it of m^” (Johnson). 

cast, to cast up, to compute : Let it be cast, and paid, iv. 387. 

Cast-lips of Diana, lips left off by, Diana, iii. 49. 

cast water, to find out diseases by inspecting the urine ; cast The 
water of my land, vii. 65. 

Oastilian, a cant term, about the origin of which the commenta- 
tors have uselessly puasled themselves, i. 373. 
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ChurtlUailOt volto^ iii. 881: EqtdnJent to ‘‘pat on y6iir OaatBliiiti 
oonntenanoe, that is, your grave iolemn looks’* (WABBOBTOir). 

castle— to my^ y. 241 : “ Sandal Oastki near Wakefield in Yotk- 
shiiB** (Malone). ^ 

Castle in Saint Alban's — The^ y. 195 : see note sxa, y. 229. 

castle on thy head ! — Wear a, vi. 89 : “A close helmet, which covered 
the whole head, was called a castle [see no^e 76, vi. 366]*' (Wab- 
bubton) : ‘* Troilos doth not advise loomed to wear a helmet on 
his head ; that would be poor im^d, for he always wore one in 
battle ; but to guard his head with the most impenetrable armour, 
to idiut it up even in a castle^ if it were possible, or else his sword 
diould reach it** (Heath). * ^ 

castle— TTWZZng destruction on the enemy's^ vi. 317 : see note 76, vi. 
366. 

castles mounted stand-^-Where^ v. 126 : see note axa, v. 229. 

cat) and shoot at me-— Hang me in a bottle like a, ii 80 : It appears 
that formerly cats (occasionally jactitious ones) were hung up in 
baskets and shSt at with arrows ; also that, in some counties of 
England, they were enclosed, with a quantity of soot, in wooden 
bottles suspended on a line, and that he who could beat out the 

* bottom of the bottle as he ran under it, and yet escape its con- 
tents, was “ the hero** of the sport ; see Steevens’s note odl: “ It 
is stiU a diversion in Scotland to hang up a cat in a small cask or 
firkin, half filled with soot ; and then a parc^ of clowns on horse- 
%ax!k try to beat out the ends of it, in order to show their dex- 
terity in escaping before the contents fall upon them.** Percy’s 

^ Mel, of A, E, Poetry j vol. i. p. 155, ed. 1794 

cat — Here is that which will give language to you^ i. 204 : Alluding to 
an old proverb, that good liquor will make a cat speak" (Steevens). 

oat i* ih' adage^Like the poor^ vii. 19 : The adage alluded to is, 

* The cat loves fish, but dares not wet her feet 

*Gatas ^pat pisoes, sed non^vnlt tingere plahtas*** (Johnson) : 

‘tit is among Heywood’s Proverbs^ ed. 1598, q 2 ; 

* The oat would 4ate fish, but she will not wette her feete* '* (Boswell). 

cat-o’ -mountain) a wild-cat, i. 225 ; cat-o'-mounksm Zooks, i. 866 : 
“ A term ^borrowed from the Spaniards, who call the wild-cot gaZo- 
montSt (Douce). # 

Oataian— A, i. 363 ; iiL 347 : Meaning properly a native of Cataia 
or Cathay, i.e. China, is supposed to have become a cant term for 
*a thief or sharper, because the Chinese were notorious for their 
skilful thieving ; but in the second of the above passages it is cer- 
tainly used playfully by Sir Toby as a term of reproach or contempt. 

catUngS) lute-strings or vioUn-strings, made of cat-gut, vi 61 
hence the name of a musician, Simon CaUing^ vi. 461. 
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vi41S; €hddkinffifeaiBjyl4L2ldt see 

CaUfl6) cause of quatrel,— a faidiionable term* ii the sdenoe of duel- 
ling : The fir^ and second cause mil not serve my turUf ii. 175 ; found 
the quarrel toas uponAhe seventh cause^ iii. 73 ; a gentleman^. . . ,qf 
the first and second catue (**one who quarrels by the book,’* Wae* 
BOSTON ; and see hooh’—We quarrel in prinl^ by the\ yL 418. 

oautel, craft, deceit (**Oautelle: A mle^ cautell^ sleight ; a crafHe 
reachf or fetchy guilefull deuise or endeuor^ aUoj crafty subtiltie^ 
trumperiCf deceit^ cousenagey Ooigrave’s Fr. and Engl, Dict,)f vii. 
116 ; Applied to cautels (“ Applied to insidious pui^ses, with sub- 
telly and cunning,” Malone), yii. 448. 

cauteloUS) insidious : cauteloua baits^ vi*. 200. 

cant6l0UB---Cotcanis, and men^ vi. 634 ; Here cauteUms is cautious 
and wary at least to the point of cowardice, if not to that of insi- 
diousness and trickery,” Osaik. 

caviare to thfi general^ vii. 143: Caviare is the roe of a kind of 
sturgeon, and of other fish, gj^ed, salted,* and dried, which came, 
and still comes, from Russia : Hamlet means t4hi the play in ques- 
tion was of too high a relii^ for the palates of the multitude. 

cease, to cause to cease, to stop: ParticulariUes and petty soumds To 
cease^ v. 194 ; would cease The present power oflife^ vii. 728 ; be not 
ceas'd Wid^ slight denial^ vi. 523. 

cease, to decease, to die : both shall cease, without your remedy, iii. 
281 ; Fall, and cease ! vii. 344. 

censer in a barber's shop — Like to a, iii. 161 : The censers formerly 
used in barbers’ shops, to sweeten them with cheap perfumes, had, 
of course, their covers perforated. 

Cexiser—T^ou thin man in a, iv. 398 : It has been supposed that*;^ 
allusion is to one of the thin embossed figures in the middle of the 
pierced convex lid of a censer or fire-pan, in which coarse per- 
fumes were burned to sweeten the atmosphere of the;niusty rooms 
in our author’s days : but Mr. Grant Whita underf|8fn4s censer to 
mean some kind of cap. 

CexUSlire, judgment, opinion : my just ceneure^m. 435 ; To give their 
censure, v. 27 ; To give his censure, v. 122 ; Durst wag his tongue in 
censure (in giving an opinion which of the two made the more 
splendid appearance), v. 485 ; Take each man's censure, vii. 117 ; in 
the general censure, vii. 120 ; ^e censure qfthe which one, vii. 153 ; 
In censure of his seeming, vii. 155 ,* mouths of wisest censure, vii. 409 ; 
I may not breathe my censure, vii. 444 ; the strongest in our eenqjfre, 
viii. 31 ; To give your censures, v. 388 ; ovrjust osnsures, vii. 66. 

cansura, judicial sentence : Your heaviest censure, vi. 237 f dse cm^ 

' sure of this hellish Mlam, vii. 470. ^ 

canBUre, to pass judgment or opinion on : Should censure thus on 
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mU fikt dud (^ipfux^e the deed, judge the deed good/’ John- 
8QN)» t« 149; uiMUTt mt^yowr iiiidonHf tl 66fi; By our hut oyu 
tannot he eenaur^ (** estimated^'’ HaLONU), iv. 2i ; hou> you are 
eennUnd here, Ti. 1^9 ; hme ore we eenturedf ibid. ; JBow, my lord, 
I may be eeneuud, TiL 304 ; That ceneuru (*' estlmaUi/* Malone) 
faUely, viii. 423* 

COnsiir^ to pan aentence jodieialfy ; Thud are to eenaure them, tu. 
336 ; ’ jEToe cenew^d him dlfeady, i. 456. 

Cei^tury, a hundted : ^fidd a eentwry of prayers, vii. 906. 

century, a company of a hundred men : A century uod forth, Tii. 
319 ; dispatch Those centurUs to our aid, ti, 154. 

ceremonies, ** honorary ornaments, t<^ea8 of respect** (Malone) : 
If you do find them deck'd with ceremoniu, vi. 617 : By ceremoniu 
must here be meant what are in the next speech of Flavins called 
‘ Cesaar's trophies/ and are described in the next scene as * scarfs* 
which were hung on^OflBsar*s imaa^** (Oeaik). 

ceremonies, oilmens or signs aeduced from sacrifices or other 
ceremonial rites** (Malone) : Cf fantasy, of dreams, and ceremoniu, 
vi. 636 ; I never stood on ceremonies^. MO. 

’cems, ooncems, iii. 172. ^ 

certainty of this hard Ufe^The, The certain consequence of this 
hard life** (Malone), vij. 709. 

certes, certainly, i. 215 ; ii. 40, 196 ; v. 485 ; vIL 375. 

cess — Out of all. Put of all measure, iv. 224 (A phrase of doubtful 
origin: Cotgrave gives ‘‘Sans cesse. Vncessantly .... also, exces- 
siuely, immoderately, out of all cesse and crUy Fr. and Engl, Diet.'). 

cesSOf to cease, iii. 278 (Mr. Knight, who rightly, on account of tiie 
rhyme, retains this archaism, quotes an instance of it from Obfui- 
cer*8 TVoilue and Crusida : but Shakespeare must have met Ivitih it 
in various books that were to him of recent date: e.g. in Fhaer 
and Twyne*8 ^^neiSbs; 

** This spoken, with a thought he makes the swelliBg seas to ees^e. 

And Bunne to shint, and clouds to flee, that did the sides oppresse.** 

B. i. sig. B hi. ed. 1684). 

cestron, a cistern, viii. 193. . ^ 

chain with crum5s— sir, rub your, iii. 349 : €K>ld chains were for- 
merly worn by persons of rank and dignity, and by rich merchants, 
—a fashion which descended to upper Bei;Tant8 in great houses, and 
^ stewards as badges of^office; and these dudns were usually 
ddaned by being rubbed with crumbs. 

chairs of order look you ecour With juice of balm, dto.-^The several, 
i. 412 : ‘‘ It was an article of our ancient luxury to rub tables, Ac. 
with aromatio he];bs*’.(STBEy£Ns). 
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<Aialie’di hivitiis cnpi (**It xmajl^e noted that iha iof a floms 
is sailed ea^, whesoe ehaUce^^ Jo^sdn), 

dhalleng^y You Bhall ndt te my judgo^Uahe my^ t. 520 : ** ChaU 
lenge is here a verbum juris, a law^teno. The eruainal, when he 
refoses a juiTman, says ‘ I challenge hiih* ” ^Johnson). ^ 

ohftmbor— Wdleome, sweet prince^ to Lon^n, to your^fV. 382 : “Iion- 
don was anciently called Camera Begis** (Popd): ** This title it 
began to haye immediately after the Norman conquest. See Coke's 
4 Inst. 243; Camden's Britaax|ia|'874 ; Ben Jonson's Account of 
King James's Entertainment in passing^to his Coronation, &c. 
[Jonsont Works, vol. vi. p. 428, ed. Gifford]** (Reed). 

oliainbererSy men of inteigue, yiL 424. 

ohamberSy small pieces of ordnance : ihargsd chambers (with a quib- 
ble), iv. 342 ; chambers go off, iy. 449,451 ; chambers discharged, v. 502. 

champaill) open country, iii 358 ; champains, yii. 251. 

cbangeling) ii. 275, 277, 306: Changeling is commonly used for 
the child supposed to be le^ti by the fairies, but here for a dhild 
taken away" (Johnson) : ** It is here properly used, and in its com- 
mon acceptation; that is^ for a child got in exchange. A fairy is 
now speaking" (Bitson). 

oliaxixiel, a kennel : throw the quean in thd^hannel, iv. 330 ; As if a 
channel should be calVd jke sea, y. 261 ; Here friend by friend in 
bloody channel lies, viii. ^9. , 

Clia&SOXl— row of the pious, yii. 142: This is explained by 
the reading of 4to 1603, “ the first yerse of the godly ballet.** 

clxapey iii. 265 ; ** The chape was the metal part at the end of a 
scablmrd, the portion of the scabbard which protected the sharp 
end of the dagger or similar weapon .... it is sometimes used 
for the hook or loop at the top of a scabbard" (Halliwbll) : 
** A Chape (the Iron point of the Scabbard), Vaginas ferramentum, 
rostfum, hrioa^ mucro.^' Coles's Lat, and Engl. Diet. 

obapelesS) without a chape (see chape), iii. 144. 

cliapxiiexi, sellers : by base sale of chapmen's tongues, ii. 176. 

Oliapxabxi) buyers: you do as chapmen do, yi. 63. 

Obapfl, jaws : open your chaps agai(g, i. 204 ; his dead chaps, iy. 22 ; 
your mouldy chaps, iy. 344; Before'^his chaps he stain'd, y. 149; a 
pair of chaps, yii. ^44. 

chaps, clefts, breaks in the continuity of the skin : my frosty signs 
and chaps of age, vi. 351’; Her Cheeks with chaps and wrinkles were 
disguis'd, yiii. 328. * * 

character, handwriting, writing : 'Tis Hamlets character, yii. 188 ; 
though thou didst produce My very character, yii. 276 ; Since mind at 
first in character was done (** Since thought was first expressed in 
writing,'* Staunton), yiii. 378. 
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<dMnMSter~2^, « Tkj daaoiptiea, imtiiig afUmrdi^dii^ 

ooTeved j^th. F«rdita*’ (Stbbtbnb), iii. 458. 

dlftraotA) to inBonbe, to infix strongly: in their barXte my thouffhte 
rU ehiumter^ iiL 36 ; these fm precepts in ihy memory See thou eho^ 
rdeter^ viL 117 ; character^a and engrav% L 288 ; character'd on thy 
shin^ V. 160 ; Full character'd^ viii. 410. 

CharMtery, what is charactered or written ; Fairies use flowers for 
their chardctery the matter with which they make letters/* John- 
son), i. 412; All the chardctery Qf(^*all that is charactered on/* 
Stebvbns) my sad hrowsy vi. 639. 

charaotS, characters, marks, i. 508. 

cliarO) or char^ a turn or bout of work, a job or task- work^«->drudgery, 
Yii. 594 : chares^ vii. 583. 

char’d— All is dispatched, viii. 159. 

charge, a weight, a burden : this charge of yiii. 11 ; PaUence^ 

good sir^ Even for this charge^ viii. 37. 

charge,— Alnsicmny us With our oum^ **Bewardingus withour own 
expenses, niaking the cost of war its recompense*’ (Johnson), 
vi. 236. 

charge — Give them their ^ ii. 109 : “ To •cAary^ his fellows seems to 
have been a regular of the duty of the constable of the watch** 
(Malonb). ^ 

charge youn-Not to, “ Not with a purpAe of putting* jrou to expense 
or being burdensome** (Johnson), i. 369. 

charge-house, ii. 209 : Steevens supposes this to mean a free- 
Bchool ; but it would rather seem to mean a Common school in 
distinction to a free one. 

chariest, most cautious, most scrupulous, vii. 116. 

chariness q/’owr/joncsZy — 2%e, “The caution which ought to at- 
t«id on it [on our chastity]*’ (Stebvbns), i. 362. 

Charity — By Saint, vu. 181 : “ We read in the martyrology on the 
first of August,—* Bomsd passio sanctarum virginum, Fidei, Spei, 
et Charitatis, qucc sub Hadriano principe martyrise ooronam adeptee 
sunt.*** Douglas’s Criterion, p. 68, cited by Bitson. (So, in The 
Faire Maide of Aristowe, 1605 ; 

** Now by Saint Charitys^. I were iudge, * ^ 

A halter were the leftsishould hamper him.** Sig«x> 8 verso.) 

Oharlep’ wain, iv. 223 : The constellation Ursa ifq/or;— according 
to some, a cormption of ChorUe or ChvrVs [Le. rustic’s] toatn/ ac- 
cording to others, the constellation was so named in honour of 
Charlemagne. ^ 

charm her chattering tongue, iii. 157 ; charm ihy riotoue tongue, v. 
167; charm your tongue, It, vii 464; charm my t0ngue,ytiL4M x 

In this expression, as Malone observes, charm mesas “compel to 
be silent, as if by the power of enehantoient.” 
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0]UUna(lr^d^J,.ii» ndne oim fiw, tii. 714 : " Alluding to tiie oommon 
fapmtition of duurms being powerful enough to keej^en ttnhurt 
in battle** (WiJUiunTON). ^ 

Cbarxuer, one who works by oh8nn% or spells : She teas a chcmner 
(an endbantress), vii. 431 ; heaemly charmers enchanters, ruling 
us at their will,” Sewabd,-— the gods), Tiii. 210. 

having the power of fascination : And faster hound to 
AarorCs charming eyes^ vi. 297 ; more charming With their own 
nobleness^ vii 713. 

* cbarming^ words^Betwixt two^ vii. 643 : Here more recently charm- 
ing has been explained magical, enchanting but qy. ? 
dUtriHS) love-charms : I think you have charms^ i. 368. 
charneco, v. 138 : “ Shakespeare and other dramatic writers men- 
tion a wine called Charneco^ which, in a pamphlet quoted by War- 
burton, is enumerated along with Sheny-sack and Malaga (The 
^Discovery of a London Monster ^ called the Black Dog of Newgate^ 
1612). According to Mr. Steevens, the appellation is derived from 
a village near Lisbon. There are, in fact, two villages in that 
neighbourhood, which take the name of Chameca; the one situ- 
ated about a leagqe and a half above the town of Lisbon, the other 
near the coast, between Oollares and Carcavellos. We shall, there- 
fore, probably not err much, if we refer the wine in questdon to 
the last-mentioned territory.** Hender8on*8 History of Ancient and 
Modem WineSy p. 306. 

chase, an object of chase : This is the chase the animal pursued,** 
Johnson), iii^458 ; seek thee o§t some other chase, v. 193 ; single out 
some other chase, v. 264 : see note 142, ii. 254. 
chase— Hy this kind of, “ By this way of following the argument*’ 
(Johnson), iii. 17. 

chases — That all the courts of Frame will he disturhd With, iv, 432: 
We find in the Promptorium Parvulorum “ Chace of tenys pley, or 
otl^r lyke. Sistencia, ohstaculum, ohiculum (fuga, P.),** p. 68, ed. 
Way: Mr. Halliwell cites the following dialogue of players at 
tennis from The Marrow of the French Tongue, 1625 ; “ Flay then, 
and give me a good ball.— Sir, doth it please you that this be play ? 
— ^As it shall please you, I doe not care.— Goe to ; play, sir.— A 
losse ; I haue fifteene.— PatienA play.— Say, boy, marke that 
c/ioss.— Sir, behold it marked, and it is a great icne.— Sir, you will 
lose it. — ^Demand it of the standers by.— Fifteenes all. — I have 
thirty, and a cAoss.— My masters, is the ball above or under the 
roape?— Sir, methinkes it is under more then a spanne.— I have 
thirty for fifteene. — And I, I have two chases^ — Sir, the last is no 
ehase, but a los86,-«Bir, how is it a losse ?— Beoimse you did strike 
it at the second bound.** p. 192: B. Holme gives, among the 
‘^terms*’ at tminu ; ** Chase, is to miss the second striking of the 
Bali back ;** and, smimg the “ laws** of the game, he infoims us, 



Ym WM obidtte iliat thecie fa £o dbaagbg li^ wfahovt 
tw'<Sb||# or Fort; otio OAom, and then i^lioy may diaago 
arid ih^Hier ierroo upon Pent-IioosO b^j^ond the BieV| and 
then the other fa bound to plaj the Ball oyer the Line, between 
the CkoM and the end Wan ; and if the other Bide miflM to re- 
turn the Ball, he loses 15/* Academy of Armory and Blaxcn^ B. iii. 
p. 265 : In Diet, de la Lang, Fr, par Laveaux fa ** Chaaae, Au jeu 
de paume, se dit de la distance qu*il y a entre le mur de odtd oh 
Ton Bert) et Tendroit oh tombe la balle dn second bond. Cette 
distance se mesure par les carreaux. Quand la chasae est petite, 
on dit, une chaase d detix^ d troia carreaux et demi, Marquer Ua 
chaaaea, Qrand\ chaaae, 11 y a chaaae, Gagner la chaaae, Chaaae 
au pied de la muraille^ on simplement, chaaae aupied^ chante morte 
According to Douce, A chace at tennis fa that spot where a ball 
falls, beyond which the adversary must strike his ball to gain a 
point or chace. At long tennis it is the spot where the ball leaves 
off rolling. Wo see therefore why the king has called himse^ a 
wangter^' (Douce): On the passage of Ariosto's Orlando FurioaOf 
O. zix. st. 84, 

** Quanto nel giuoco de le caccie nn muro 
8i muova a oolpi de le palle grosse/’ 

Hr. Panizzi merely quotes the observation of Holini, ** Caccia d ter- 
mine del giuoco della palla, del pallone, del calcio, &c . and Bose 
on his translation of the passage only remarks, “ Chacea is in 
tennis somewhat of an equivalent to hazards at billiards An 
anonymous dramatist writes ; 

** Eic, Beueng'd I and why| good childe T 
Olde Faukenbridge hath had %wor8er basting. 

Fa, I, they haue banded [me] from cltaae to chase f 
I haue been their tennis ball since I did coort.” 

AFleasantCommodie called Looke about you^ 1600, sig. x 2 ver 80 . 

OllEtliaill— TAe cleric of v. 171 : ** A nonentity in history" (Douoe). 

chats him-~-While ahe^ While she keeps talking of him (?), vi. 164. 

Chaudron, part of the entrails of an animal (“ a word forxderly in 
common use in the books of cookery," Stebvbns ; “ A Calves chanl- 
dron, Eckinua vitulV' Coles's Lat, and Engl, Dict,\ vii. 46. 

che eor ys, warn you" (Johnson), vii. 328 (Somersetshire dialect). 

cheap — Good : see good cheap, 

pheatei^— A tome, iv. 343 : The context, I think, shows that when 
Falstaff applies to Pistol these words (cheater properly signifying 
** one who plays with false dice"), he means no more than a poor 
spiritless or harihlees rascal" (Here Steevens quotos the following 
passage from Mihil Mtmchance^ &o, (a tract which has been incon- 
siderately attributed to Greene) ; **They [those who played with 
false dice] call their art by a new-found name, as cheating^ them- 
srives oheatora^ and the dice chetera^ borrowing the term frmn among 
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ginM^!VfBH3HBWET. 

om vifli lAom sll rach eatiials aa All to theijord afe the 

hMin aa wiifea, akraiea, and aoeh like^be <u^ed chetes, 

and ace aetiiatoinablyaaid to be eschetedto the lord'a oA Steeyena 
alao citea team Beaumont and Fletdier*a Fair Maid qf the Inn, 
act iv. ao« 2, ^ and irill be drawn into the net by thia deeoy^duck, 
thia tame cheater, ''•^whete tame cheater ia evidently a cant phrase.) 

cheater, an eaoheator an officer appointed by the Lord Trea- 
aurer, who observed the Escheats due to the King in the County 
wherec^ he was Escheatot, and certified them unto tlv 9 Chancery 
ov^Exchequer,** do. Cowell's Law Diet ed. 1727) : I will he cheater 
to them both (with a quibble), i. 354 ; I will bar no honest man my 
house, nor no cheater (where the Hosted misunderstands cheater as 
used by Falstafl), iv. 343. 

check, a term in falconry, applied to a hawk when she forsakes her 
proper game, and follows some other of inferior kind that crosses, 
her in her flight : check at every feather, iii. 361 ; the staniel checks 
^at it, iii. 367. 

check, a reproof, a rebuke : nobler than attending for a check, vii. 677. 

cheer, countenance, aspect : pale of cheer, ii. 294 ; that look'd with 
cheer, ii. 319 ; show a merry cheer, ii. 388 ; your cheer appalVd, v. 
11; this change of cheer, vi. 290; she smiUdwith so sweet a cheer, 
viii. 294 ; heavy cheers, viii. 136. 

cherry-pit, a game,-— the pitching of cherry-stones into a small 
hole, iii. 371. ^ 

Cherubin, a cherub (Fr. and Span, cherubin), x. 181 ; vii. 18, 446 : 
cherubin look, vi. 652 ; cherubins, ii. 409 f v. 485 ; vi. 49 ; vii. 668. 
(This form, common enotjgh in our early writers, is used even by 
Dryden.) 

cheveril, kid-leather, soft, and easily stretched (** Cheuerell lether. 
Quir de chevreuV Cotgrave's Fr, and Engl. Diet) : a cheveril glove, 
iii. 360 ; cheveril conscience, v. 515 ; a wit of cheveril, vi. 420. 

chew upon this, ** consider thia at leisure, ruminate on this” (John- 
son), vi. 621. 

chewet, iv. 275 : A chewvt or chuet is a noisy chattering bird, a 
pie. This carries a proper reproach to Falstaff for his meddling 
and impertinent jest” (Theobald): **Chon@tte: An Owlet ^ or, 
the little Homc^Owle (a theeuish night-bird ) ; also, a Chough, Cog 
desse, Daw, lack-Daw'' Cotgrave's Fr, and Engl, Diet, — the latter 
part of which article makes it very probable that Shakespeare 
used the weed in the sense of ** chough” or “jack-daw” though 
modem Frendi Dictionaries do not, 1 believe, assign any such 
meaning to chouette (see, for inf tan^ Laveaux's ^Dict) : accord- 
ing to other critics, eh^t signifies here a sort of small pie or pud- 
d^, made of minced meat, and fried in oil; “Gkxubelet » . • • a 
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Und^^ftUUU rotmi pU rmmbUng oiir Chuet.'^ tbtgraTe% Fr. and 
Engl Diet, - (If Dr, ]jri;ham had beat Mquaitited with the ertide 
^OhoQdtte” in Ootgra^e, he, 1 preBnme, woidd not haye taggeeted 
that Shaikeq[)eare meant here the lairwing or peewit ; eee hie ed. 
of JohnBon^B Diet) 

Chide^ to sound, to resound, to echo : Shall chide your treapom [chide 
being used here partly in the sense of ** rebuke”), iy. 448; ike 
chiding floods y. 537 ; Metorte to chiding (** noii^, clamorous,*’ Stee< 
ySES) ^tuncy yi. 18 ; The chiding billow^ -m. 395 ; af chiding a 
nativity (i.e. ** as noisy a one,” STSEysNs), yiii. 37. 

chide tcithf to quarrd : Aj^ he does chide icith you, yii. 449 ; do you 
with Fortune chide, yiii. 9)4. ^ 

chiding^, noise, sound (cry of hounds) : Such gallant chiding, ii. 307. 

.child— ^ hoy or a, m, 459 : see note 78 , iii. 517. 

cUld 0 ’ ike timeSe a, “ do as oilers do” (Staunton), yii 536. 

child Rowland, yii. 303 : This term [child], in O. E., denoted a 
youth, especidly one of high birth, before he was adyanced to the 
honour of knighthood.” Jamieson's Etym, Diet of the ScotHah Lan- 
guage: In romances and ballads it frequently is equiyalept to 
“ knight.” 

child-chang^ed father — ThU, yii. 330 : That is, changed by his 
children ; a father, whose jarring senses haye been imtuned the 
monstrous ingratitude of his daughters” (Malone) : *4.e. ohimged 
^to a child by his years and wrongs ; or perhaps reduced to this 
condition by his ohild(en” (STEEysNS). 

childing autumn, teeming, fruitful a|^tumn, iL 277. 

<;hildre]l shall have no names— My, My children will be illegitimate, 
yii. 500. 

chill, I will (Somersetshire dialect) : chill he plain with you, yii. 328. 

chopine, yii. 143 : An enormously high clog, which was worn by 
the ladies of Spain, Italy, &o. (In Connelly’s Span, and Engl, Diet, 
Madrid, 4to, I finc^” Chapin , ,,A sort of patten with a cork soZc,” &o. ^ 
btt none of the Italian Dictionarien in my possession contain the 
word which, according to Boswell, is in Yeneroni’s 

Diet,) : The following account oichopines, or, as he caUs them,cAa- 
pineys, m giyen by Cozyat : “ There is one thing ysed of the Vene- 
tian women, ao^ some others dwelling in the cities and towns sub- 
iect to the Signioty of Venice, that is not to be obserued (I thinke) 
amongst any other women in Ghristendome : which is so oommon 
in Venice, that no woman whatsoeuer goeth without it, either in 
her house or abroad ; a thii^ made of wood, and couered with 
leather of sundry cdlors, sohie with white, some redde, some ydlow. 
It is called a CSia^n^, ^Miich they weare ynder their shoes. Many 
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of them are eorioiidy painted; some alao I hahe aeene gilt : 
80 Tncomely a thing (in my opinion) that it is pitty thk loolidii 
eostom ii not oleane banished and exterminated ont of the isitie. 
There are many of these Ohapineys of a great heigth, euen half a 
yard high, which mi^eth many, of ^eir women that are very i9iort 
seeme mnch taller then the tallest women we hane in England. 
Also I bane heard that this is obserued amongst them, that by 
how much the nobler a woman is, by so much the high^ are her 
Ohapineys. All their gentlewomen, and most of their wines and 
widowes that are of any wealth, are assisted and supported eyther 
by men or women when they walke abroad, to the end they may 
not fall. They are borne vp most commonly by the left arme, 
otherwise they might quickly take a fall. For I saw a woman 
fall a yeiy dangerous fall, as she was going down the staires of 
one of the little stony bridges with her high Ohapineys alone by 
herself e : but I did nothing pitty her, because shee wore such 
firiuolous and (as I may truely terme them) ridiculous instruments, 
which were the occasion of her fall. For both I myselfe, and many 
other strangers (as I haue obserued in Venice) haue often laughed 
at them for their vaine Ohapineys.*’ Crudities^ d:o. (reprinted from 
ed. 1611), vol. ii. p. 36 : The ohoppine or some kind of high idioe 
was occasionally used in England. Bulwer in his Artificial Chcmge- 
Img^ p. 550, complains of this fashion as a monstrous affectation, 
and says that his countrywomen therein imitated the Venetian and 
Persian ladies,” &o. (Douce). 

oholer — it [i.e, the meat “burnt and dfied away”] mgmd^s^ iii. 
154 ; Lest it make you choleric^ ii. 17 : Our ancestors fancied that 
over-roasted or dried-up meat induced choler. 

cliolor, my lordy if rightly tgJcm JVb, if rightly iahen^ halter^ 

iv. 240 The reader who would enter into the spirit of this re- 
partee, must recollect the similarity of sound between collar and 
choler'' (Stbevens)^ 

ohopping French — The^ iv. 176 : “ Chopping means changing .... 
in this sense the Duchess of York may^ ftpply the word to the 
French expression of Pardonnez moi, which gives a directly oppo- 

^ site meaning to the English word pardon^ im the way she wishes 
the king to.speak it” (Pye) T “ The Duchess calls the language * the 
chopping French’ on account of the convertibility of such terms 
as pardonnez mo«, which, apparently consenting, mean the very re- 
verse” (Oollieb). • 

ohoris, chorus (for the sake of a rhyme), viii. 167. 

chough, i. 200; viL 203; choughs, ii. 292; iii. 257, 484; vii. 42, 
322 f Yarrell olmrves that in the description of Dover cliff, — ^^^The 
crows and choughs that wing the midway air,” d;c.—»“ possibly 
Shakespeare meant Jackdaws, for in Midsummer-Nights Drwm 
he speaks of msset-pated (^y-headed) Ghoughs, whidi tsrai is 
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to the Jackdaw, bat not to the real Ohongh.** HUt of 
BriU Bird»^ Tol. iL p* 58, aeo. ed. 

Christ6Xldoxn) ehrietianity ; By my chriatendomf iv. 46. 

Christendonis, That hUnhing Cupid goigipo^^A toorld Of pretty^ 
fond-adqpiioug^ namber of pretty, fond, itdopted appellations, 
or Christian names, to which blind Cupid stands godfather*’ (Nares’s 
Glo88*)f ill 211. 

Ohristoni child, iv. 443 : the Hostess means chrisom child: On the 
line in The Doubtful ffeir, 

** You shall be as seoure as ekrUom children,'** 

Gifford remarks, Johnson says chricom children are those that die 
within the month. It may be so ; but our old writers apply the 
expression to a child just cristened.” Shirley’s Worhc, yol. iv. p. 
298 : Nares (in his Olo88,) quotes what follows from Blount’s Gloe- 
sography : “ Chrisome (a xp^ [to anoint — ^with the holy oil for- 
merly used in baptism]) signifies properly the white cloth which 
is set by the minister of baptism upon the head of a child newly 
anointed with chrism after his baptism : now it is vulgarly taken 
for the white 'doth put about or upon a child newly christened, 
in token of his baptism ; wherewith the women use to shroud the 
child, if dying within the month ; otherwise it is usually brought 
to church at the day of purification. Chrisome, in the bills of 
mortality, are such children as die within the month of birth, be- 
cause daring that time they use to wear the chrisom-cloth.” (In the 
first edition of Blount’s work, 1656, 1 do not find the concluding 
sentence of the above quotation.) 

cliuck, a chicken, — a term of endearment, ii. 210 ; iii. 370 ; iv. 451 ; 
vii. 37, 431, 445, 566 ; chucks, vi. 229. 

chufb— iv. 228 : ** Chuff is always heed in a bad sense, and 
means a coarse unmannered clown, tit once sordid and wealthy.” 
Gifford’s note on Massinger*8 Works, vol. ii p. 281,^ ed. 1813. (In 
A Gorgious Gallery of Gallant Invention, &o. 1578, we have 
** The wealthy chuff e, for all his wealth, 

Cannot redeeme therby his health,” ^o. p. 150, reprint. 

and in Marlowe’s Ovid's Elegies, 

** Chtf^-like, had I not gold, and conld not use it f ” ^ ’ Book iii. 7 

(where the original has dives avarus**),’-Work8, p, 343, ed. Ifyce, 
1858). 

oicatribO) a mark : The cicatrice and capable impressure, iii. 51. 

Oiooter, Cirencester, iv. 181. 

Oide^ to dedde, viiL 372. t 

cinders oftheelerMnt^The, iv. 374: ludicrous term for the stars” 
(Btbevbns). 

cinque-pace^ a dance, the steps of which were regulated by the 
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framber five, ii. 67 (twke) : Nmm in liis Gloss, oonfoimdi it with 
the gaUiard, 

Oiroe’S mip — I tMrdc yotk all havsdrtudttof^ ii. 50 : The Duke means 
to say, I thiiilc you sXi are out of your senses ; so below, 

* I think yea ure all mated or itark mad.’ 

'Circe’s potion, however, thongh it transformed the companions of 
Ulysses into swine, and deprived them of speech, ^d not, it should 
seem, deprive them of their reason ; for Homer tells us that they 
lamented their transformation. However, the Dnke’s words are 
sufficiently intelligible, if we consider them as meaning— Methinks 
you all are become as irrational as beasts” (Malone) : But Malone 
forgets Virgil ; who evidently meant us to understand that those 
whom Circe had transformed were “ deprived of reason 

** Hino exAudiri gemitns ineqne leonnm, 

Yinola reousantum, at sera sub noote rndentnm ; 

Setigerique sues, atque in prsBaepibus ursi 

Sceyire, ao formes magnorum ululare luporum.” JEn, vii. 16. 

Compare Greene’s Neuer too late; Boiembling those Grecians, 
that, with Ylysses, drinking of Circes drugges, llht both forme a/nd 
memorie'’* Sig. G 4 verso, ed. 1611. 

circle, a diadem : The circle of my glory^ iv. 62 ; The circle of the 
Ptolemies^ vii. 565. 

circuit, a circle, a diadem: the golden circuit on my heady v. 151. 

circummur’d, walled round, i. 491. 

circumstance, detail: it musty with circumstance with the addi- 
tion of such incidental particulars as may induce belief,” John- 
son) he spoJceny i. 302 ; With circumstance and oathSy ii. 43 ; To wind 
about my love with cireumstanccy ii. 349 ; Cuts off more circumstancey 
iv. 14 ; By circumstance, but to acquit myself, v. 357; Who, in his 
drcymslance (*’ in the detail or circumduction of his argument,” 
Johnson), vi. 56 ; without more circumstance at all, -vii, 126 ; a bom- 
bast circumstartce, vii. 375. 

circumstance, Ifear you'll prove— So, by your, i. 264 : “ Circum- 

« * stance is used equivocally. It here means con<)uct ; in the preceding 

, line, circumstantial deduction” (Malone). 

circumstanc’d — I must be, I must submit to circumstances, vii. 
436. 

Cital, a recital, ai^t account, iv. 279 (explained by Pope “ taxation”). 

Cit9) to incite, to urge : I need not die him to it, i. 282 ; dted so by 
them, V. 160 ; it cites us, brother, to the field, v. 263. 

citizen — How Edward put to death a, v. 407 : “ The person was one 
Walker, a substantial citizen and grocer at the Crown in Cheap- 
side. Echard’s History ofiEngland, vol. i. p. 619” (Gbby). 

* citizen, having the qualities of a citisen” (Johnson’s Diet.), ** town- 
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dfilioftte” (Narai*8 CRcu ) : Bui not §o cUiMen a wmhon^ vii. 

694. 

Olttern-head.*— ii. 228^t An allusion to the grotesque oarved' 
heads with which cittemB were usually ornamented. 

Oivilt sober, grave, decent, solemn: sod and ewU^ iii. 368 (where 
dvil has b^n explained ** tart, sour, bitter,”— very erroneously) ; 
hy a civil ptace maifUam% iv. 364 ; civil ciHums^ iv. 430 ; civil 
nighty vi. 432 ; Afontono, you were wont be eivilf vii. 409 ; my eoher 
guards and civil feas's^ viii. 447. 

cotmi,— (dot! as an ^ orange^ ii. 92 : A ** civil (not a Seville) 
orange” was the usual orthography of the time : “ Aigre>douce, A 
cmile Orange.'* Aciuill Orange .... Aigre-douee." Ootgrave’s J?V.* 
and Engl. Diet. 

clack-disll, i. 487; or clap-dishf a wooden didi, or box, carried by 
beggars : it had a movable cover, '^hich they clacked to attr^t 
notice ; and in it they received the alms. 

clamour your tongues^ iii. 473 : see note no, iii. 522 : The attempts 
to explain this^y referring it to bell-ringing (vide notes in the 
Far. Shakespeare and Nares’s Oloss. in v.) ought, I think, to have 
ceased long ago. 

clap thyself my love^ iii. 423 : ** She opened her hand, to clap the 
palm of it into his, as people do when they confirm a bargain” 
(Steevens) : It was common to plight mutual troth by clapping 
ike hands together : see close your hands, &c. « 

clapped F the cloui, iv. 356 : see clout. 

claw, to flatter : claw no man in his humour, ii. 84 ; claws him with 
a talent, ii. 194. 

clean, quite, entirely : clean through the bounds of Asia, ii. 8; die- 
figurd clean, iv. 140 ; clean past your youth, iv. 322 ; renouncing 
clean ike faith, v. 499 ; This is clem kam (see ton), vi. 189 ; Clem 
from the purpose of ihe ikings themsehes, vi. 627 ; clean starved, viii. 
386. 

cleanly, dexterously, deverly : And borne her clemly by the keeper's^ 
nosSf VL 299 ,* cleMy^com'd excuses, viii. 318. 

clear, pure, innocent, free from evil : a clear life ensuing, i. 217 ; 
you clear heavens (** may mean either ye cloudless shies or ye deities- 
exemptfrom guilt," Steevenb), vi. 551; in that clear way thou goest, 
viii. 59 ; for (he sake of clear virginity, viii.«12J ; In his clear bed 
might have reposid still, viii. 298 ; ike clearest g^, vii. 324. 

Clear-Storiee, iii. 381 : A clear-story is a term in Gothic archi- 
tecture for an upper story or row of windows in a church, hall, do., 
and rising dear above the adjoining parts of the building : ** iThis 
term seems to have been used in a variety of ways for any metiiod 
of admitting light into the upper parts of a building. It ^peaxs 
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from Holme that are those which haye * no tnm- 

som or cross piece in the middle of them^ to break the same into 
two lights,* the meaning employed by Shakespeare,*’ &o. (Hjllli- 
WBLn.) 

OlSftrneSS— ilZioayj thought Thai I require a, ** i. e. you must man- 
age matters so, that throughout the whole transaction I may stand 
clear of suspioion” (St^btens^, vii 35. 

olsave to, to unite mih olosdy : Thy thoughte I cleaoe to, i. 223; 
chave to no revenge hut Lucius, vi. 346 ; cleave not to their mould, 
▼ii. 12 ; If you shall cleave to my consent, vii. 21 (a very obscure 

cleft the root, cleft the root of her heart (an allusion to cleaving the 
pin, — see pin and ctotf/,-— the metaphor from archery with which 
the speech begins being continued here), i. 322. 

olepe, to call, vii. 120 ; clepes, viii. 272 ; clepeth, ii. 208 ; clept, vii. 34. 

clerkly, scholar-like, i. 276, 405 (twice) ; v. 147. 

cliff, ^ key in music (used equivocally) ; if he can take her cliff, vi. 84. 

cling thee— Till famine, vii. 68 : Here cling is generally explained 
“ shrink or shrivel :** but it means, I suspect, ** make the entrails 
stick together compare Donne, 

** As to a Btomack Bterv*d, whose insides meete,^^ Ac. 

The Storms,— Poems, p. 67, ed. 1688. 

clixy][Uant, glittering, shining, v. 485. 

clip, to embrace : Clip dead men^s graves, v. 165^ let me clip ye In 
arms, vi. 152 ; here I cl\p The anvil of my sword, vi. 209 ; You ele- 
ments that" clip us round about, vii. 429 ; clip your wives, vii. 571 ; 
No grave upon the earth shall clip in it, vii. 598 ; To clip Elysium, 
viii. 259 ; clip me, viii. 456 ; clipp'd in with the sea, iv. 247 ; clipp'd 
his hodp, vii. 664 ; clipp'd about, vii. 734 ; she clipp'd Adonis, viiL 
456 ; clippeth thee about, iv. 65 ; clipping her, iii. 498. 

cloistered fight, vii. 36 : ** The bats wheeling round the dim clois- 
ters of Queen’s College, Cambridge, have frequently impressed on 
me the singular propriety of this original epitl^et” (Bteevens). 

close, secret : a close eaploit (act) of death, v. 420 ; close delations, 
vii. 420.* 

close,, secretly, by stealth : Which in a napkin being close convey'd, 
iii. 109. 

A 

close as oak : see ^k, die. 

close your hands— Young princes, iv. 27 : see ckqo thyself my love. 

cl<M with, and close in with, *‘to come to an agreement with, to 
comply with, to unite with” (Johnson’s Dkt), to fall in with : 
make thee wrong this virtuous gentlewoman to close with usf iv. 350 ; 
to eloie In terms of friendship with thine enemies, vi. 652 ; He closes 
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, with you in this con^uenee^ vii. 129 ; Me closes with you ihus^ ibid, ; 
This closing with him fits his litnacy, yi. 344, 

closely 9 secretly, privately : go closely in with me, iv. 49 ; to keep ’ 
her closely at my csU, vi. 472 ; we have closely sent for Hamlet hither, 
vii. 148, 

OloseneSBi recluseness, privacy, i 180. 

closure, an enclosure : the guilty^closure qf thy walls, v. 402 ; the 
quiet closure of my breast, viii. 265 ; the gentle chsure of my breast, 
viil 373. ^ 

closure, a conclusion, an end : a mutual closure of our house, vi.352. 

clotllier’s yard, an arrow the length of a clothier's yard, vii. 324 
(Arrows a cloth-yard long" are frequently mentioned in our early 
writers). 

cloud irCsface-^He has a, vii. 540 : Said of a horse when he has a 
black or dark-coloured spot in his forehead between his eyes. This 
gives him a sour lool^ and being supposed to indicate an ill-temper, 
is, of course, regarded as a great blemish" (Stbevens). * 

clouded, stained, defamed : My sovereign mistress clouded so, iii. 428^ 

clout, the nail or pin of the target : heHl ne'er hit the clout, ii.>191 ; 
'a would have clapped V the chut at twelve score (he would have hit 
the clout at twelve score yards), iv. 356 ; V the chut, i' the chut, vii. 
324 : ** Chut,'' says Gifford, is merely the French clou, the wooden 
pin by which the target is fastened to the butt. Ah the head o^this 
pin was commonly painted white, to hit the white, and hit the chut, 
were, of cour8e,*synonymou8 : both phrases expressed perfection in 
art, or success of any kind." Note on Jonson's Works, vol. v. p. 309 : 
It is not safe to differ from Gifford, who may have had some au- 
thority for the above statement concerning the chut or pin : from 
the passages, however, which 1 happen to recollect in our early 
writers I chould say, that the chut or pin stood in the centre of 
the inner circle of the butts, — ^which circle, being painted white, 
was called the white, — ^that to **hit the white" was a considerable 
feat, but that to hit or cleave the chut orpin" was a much greater 
one, — though, no doubt, the two • expressions were occasionally 
used to signify the same thing, viz. to ** hit the mark." 

clouted; use brogues, 

cloy, to^daw, to stroke with a claw : chys his beak, vii. 718. 

clubs camotpart them, iii. 68 ; Fll call for cluhitfiffyou will not away 
V. 16 ; Chtbs, clubs / these lovers will not keep the peace, vi. 298 ; I 
missed the meteor oncq, and kit that woman, who cried out “ Clubs /" 
when I might su from far some forty truncheoners draw to her suc- 
cour, which were the hope o' the Strand, where she was quartered, Ac. 
V. 569 ; Clubs, bills, ondpartisansl vi. 390 : It appears, from manj 
of our old dramas, that, in our author’s time, it was a mommoil 
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ousiom, on the breaking ont oif a fray, to call out * Cluh 9 -~<ih,U^ 
to part the oombatanta” (Malone) : CZada*’ was originally the 
popular cry to oall forth the London apprentioee, who employed 
their duba for the preaervation of the public peace : aometimea, 
however, they uaed thoae Kreapona to raiae a diaturbance, aa they 
are deac^bed doing in the laat but one of the paaaagea above 
cited. , 

clutch, to* contract, to claap doae : to clutch my hand^ iv. 28 ; extract- 
ing it clutched^ i. 485. 

C0ach-f(^ll0W, a horse that draws in the aame (g|rriage with an- 
other, — an associate, i 365. 

coals — Carry : see carry coaU. 

COastCth to the cry — She^ She advanceth to the qy, viii. 268. 

coat, a coat of arms : an eyesore in my golden coat, viii. 293 ; epirite 
of’ richest coat, viii. 446. 

coat is of proof --His : aee second procf. 

CObloaf, vi. 28 : see note 44, vi. 107. 

cock, a weather-cock : dromCd the cocks I vii. 294. 

cock, a cock-boat : Dimimshd to her cock,— her cock, a huoy, vii. 322. 

cock, a corruption of, or euphemism for Chd : Cock's passion, iii. 
152 ; By cock, vii. 181. ' (This irreverent alteration of the sacred 
ipime was forlherly very common : it occurs at least a dosen times 
in Hey wood^s Edward the Fourth, where one passage is 

** Herald, Sweare on this booke, King Lewis, so help yon God, 

Yon meane no otherwise then yon bane said. 

J&ng Lewis, So belpe me Cock as I dissemble nob** 

. Part ii*8ig. n 4, ed. 1619.) 

cock — A wasteful, vi. 529 : see note Sg, vi. 586. 

cock and pie— By, i. 352 ; iv. 387 : A not uncommon oath, of uncer- 
tain derivation : cock has been understood to be the corruption of 
Ood (see above), and pie to mean the service-book of the Bomish 
Church ; which seems much |iore probable than Douce^s supposi- 
tion that this oath was connected with the m^ng of solemn vows 
by knights in the days of chivalry during entertainments at which 
a roasted ]|0aoook was served up. 

cock-a-hoop I — You will set, vi. 406 ; Bay gives “ To set cook on 
hoop,*’ and remarks, This is spoken of a Prodigal, one that takes 
ont the spigget, and lays it upon the top [or hoopj of the barrd, 
drawing out the whole vessd without any intermission.” Proverbs, 
p^l83, bd. 1768 : Gifford (Note on. Jonson's Works, vol. vi. p. 226) de- 
a&ibes it as ** a phrase denoting the excess of mirth and jollity and 
suapects that it had a more dignified origin” than that just quoted 
from^Bay : But it also was applied, as in our text, to insolence of 
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langnAge or bwing ; and aqooidiiigly Ooles (who fleams to refer it 
to the bird oock) has ** To be Ooek-a«boop, Ampulhrif imoluco^ 
CfiBUiB Lat. and Engl, Diet. 

000katri06) an imaginary creature (oaUed also htmUah)^ flnppofled 
to kill by its very look, ▼. 418 ; vi. 483 ; viii 802 ; cochitriceOf iii. 
372. 

cockerel, a young cook, i. 193. 

cockle— ii. 207; The cochU of rebellion^ ▼i.181 : Nares says 
’ that Shakespeare means ^ the Agroeimma githago of Linnsus, a 
'jM often f^nblesome in oom-fields'* (OIosb.) ; Hr. Beisly that he 
means the Lolium temulentum^ in his time called darnel^ as well as 
cockle and cockle-weed** (Shakspere'e Garden^ &o. p. 130). 

<^OOkle hatf vii. 180 : The oodde-shell worn usually in the front of the 
hat was the badge of a pilgrim : for the chief places of devotion 
being beyond sea, or on the coasts, the pilgrims were accustomed 
to put oodde-shells upon their hats, to denote the intention or 
performance of their devotion** (Warbubton). 

cockled, inshelled, enclosed in a shell, ii. 206. 

cockles, cockle-shells, viu. 54. 

cock-light, twilight, viii. 182 : see cock-shut time. 

COCkney-p-T^ts great lubber^ the worlds will prove a, iii. 378 ; as the 
cockneg did to the eels, vii. 287 : ** There is hardly a doubt that it 
[the term originates in an Utopian region of indolence 

and luxury, formerly denominated the country of cocaigne . . . 

With us the lines cited by Camden in his Britannia, vol. i. col. 451, 

* Were I in my castle of Bnngey 
Upon the river of Waveney, 

I ^uld ne care for the king of Coekeney,' 

whencesoever they come, indicate that London was formerly known 
by this satirical name ; and h^nce a Londoner came to be called a 
cockney'" (Douob) : ^e term cocknay appears in the Promptorium 

to imply simidy a child spoiled by too much indulgence 

There can be little doubt that the word is to be traced to the ima- 
gina^ region *ihote Ookaygne,* ^escribed in the curious poem 
given by Hickes, dramm. A. Sax. p. 231, and apparently translated 
bom the French. Compare ‘ le Fabliaus de Ooquaigne," Fabl. Bar- 
haian- et M4on. iv. 175. Palsgrave gives the verb VTo bring up 
lyke a cocknaye,* mignotter; and Elyot renders ^ deUcias facers, to 
play the cockney.* \Dpdeliner, to bring vp wantonly, as a cockney.’ 
Hollyband’s Treasurie. See also Baret’s Alvearie. Chaucer uses 
^ the word as a term of contempt; And it occasionally signifies a 
' little cook, eoqvinator'" Way’s note on the Prompt. PaSv. p. 86 :* 
On the first of the above passages of our text see note loi, iiL 410 
in the second passage there is perhaps an aUuflion to some tale now 
notlpiown. ^ 
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000k-6hUt Hme^ ▼. 444 1 An «x|Mranioii signifying twilight,** be- 
cause the net in whidi eocki, ie. wood-ooekst were caught or shut 
in during the twilii^t, was termed a o^k-shta; it being a large net, 
which, suspended between two long poles, and stretched across a 
glade or rid^, was easily drawn together (** Tmligkt or dock- 
shut time, eiuher in the morning or the evening.**. Minsheu's Cfuide 
into Tongues^ ed. 1617). 

cod’s head for like mlmorCo tail — To change the^ yii. 399 : to ex- 

change a ddioaoy for coarser fare. See Queen Elizabeth’s* House- 
hold Book for the 43d year of her reign : ^ Item, tl^ Master Cookes 
have to fee all tiie ealmond UdUe^ &o. p. 296** (Stbevens). * 

codding^ epirit^Tkat^ **That love of bed-sports. Cod is a w<}rd 
still used in Yorkshire for apillaw*^ (Stebvens), vi. 341. 

codling^) iii. 339 : (A mere diminutive of cod) .... means an 
involucrum or keU, and was used by our old writers for that early 
state of vegetation, when the fruit, after leaking off the blossom, 
began to assume a globular and determinate form.** Gifford*s note 
on Jomon'e WorkSy yoL iv. p. 24. 

C0d*pie06, an ostentatiously indeUoate part of the male dress, 
which was put to several uses, — to stick pins in, to carry the purse 
in, Ac. i. 290 (twice), 486 ; ii. 112 ; iii. 483 ; vii. 296 (twice) ; (on 
the last of which passages, Marry ^ horde grace and a cod-piece ; that's 
a wise man and a fool^ Douce observes, ‘‘Shakespeare has with 
some humour applied the above name [cod-fiece] to the Fool, who, 
for obvious reasons, was usually provided with this unseemly part 
of dress in a more remarkable manner than other persons**) ; cod- 
pieces^ ii. 187. 

tSe raised crust of a pie : of the paste a coffin I wiU rear^ vi. 
348: compare • 

COgf to cheat, to wheedle, to lie, to load a die (“ To cogge. Gaher, 
fateTy affiatcTy sadayer .... mensonger\ et mmtivy .... To cogge 
a Die. Caeser la noisille," Ootgrave's Fr, and Engl, Dict^y i. 382 
(twice) ; ii. 131, 217 ; v. 364 ; vi. 194, 668 ; coggingy i. 378 ; Comey 
both you cogging QreekSy vi. 96 (Steevens remarks, in opposition 
to Johnson, that here the epithet cogging “had propriety, in re- 
spect of Diomedes at least, who had defrauded him of his mistress, 
Troilus bestows it on'both, mi>as oh culpam^i ) ; vii. 448. 

cognizance, a badge, v. 32 ; vi 642 (as a pluiri^) ; vii. 66^* 

CCign, a corner-stone at tht exterior angle of a building (old A, 
doing) y vi. 230; coign of vantage (“convenient comer,** John- 
son), vii 17 pHhefour opposing coigns (here “the author seems to 
have cpnsidered theVorld as a stupendous edifice, artificially con- 
structed,** Malonb), viii. 36. (The editors are at a loss for an 
example of coign in any other writer than Shakespeare. But 
pare 
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** And Oape of Hope, last coign ot Afriea.*’ 

SyWester’s Du jBarUu,-^The Colonies, p. 129, ed. 1941, 

prbwe the original has ** angie dend&c d'Afirique/’) 

OOU, bustiio, ttir, tumult, tumoil, i, 183.' 269; il 23, 111, 140, 800; 
iii. 223; iv. 17, vi. 318, 426, 622; When toe havi shuffled off this 
mortal /soil cot7 is here used in each of its senses, that of turmoil 
6r bustle, and that which entwines or wraps round,” Oaldscott), 
vii. 149 ; viii. 161. * 

COlstrel, iii. 331 ; viii. 60 : “ A coysinl is a paltry groom, one only fit 
to carry arnfl, but not to use them. So, in Holinshed^s [Harrison’s] 
DescH^on of England, vol. i. p. 162 : ‘ Costerds, ox bearAs of the 
I armes of barons nr knights,’ ” Ac. (Tollut) : Coig^el is often used 
as a general term of reproach ; and I believe, in spite of Gifford’s 
note on Jonson^s Works, vol L p. 109, that it is a distinct word 
from kestrel (“ Coustrell that wayteth on a speare, cousieillier'' Pals- 
grave's Leschar, de la Lang, Fr, 1630, fol zxvii. (TaUe of Subst.) : 

** A carter a oourtyer, it is a worthy warke, 

That with his whyp his mares was wonte to yarke ; 

A cmtrell to dryue the deuyll out of the derke,” &o. 

Skelton’s MagnyfyeencSt-^Works, vol. i. p. 241, ed, Dyce). 

Oolbrsucl the giant^ iv. 11 ; nor Colhra/nd, v. 668 : “ A Danish giant, 
whom Guy of Warwick discomfited in the presence of King Athel- 
Stan. The combat is very pompously described by Drayton in his 
Polyolhion [Song tie Twelfth]” (Johnson). 

cold /or action, cold for want of action, iv. 428. 

COllOCt) to gather byiobservation : Made me collect these dangers in 
the duke, v. 14^. 

collection, a co&c|psion, a consequence drawn, a deduction : moi^e 
The hearers to collection, vii. 179 ; Make no collection of it, vii. 734. 

coined, smutted, blackened, darkened : the collied night, ii. 269 ; 
passion, having my best judgment collied, vii. 409. 

.collier hang him,foid, Iii. 371; Here Steevena remarks 

that collier was, m Shakespeare’s time, a term of the highest re- 
proach, in consequence of the impositions practised by the venders 
of coals (and see Gifford’s note on JemsorCe If^or^, vol. ii. p, 169) ; 
wbifh is, no doubt, true ; but in the present passage it is evident 
that onjy the blackness of the collier is dluded to : ** Like will to 
^ like (as the Devil said to the Oolliei)).” Bay’s Proverbs, p. 130, ed. 
1768. 

collop, used iqetaphorioaUy by a father to his chil^ai being a por- 
tioa^hjsflpsh, iii42i; y. 76u ^ 

Oolxn6-kil||[i vii.^ 30 : Th^ famous Iona; one^ the Westeiin lales. * 
.... HoliWiad Boar^v mentions thelM^.&anv of the anckift 
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Idjiga of Sooilond, without toking notioe of their being buried with 
their predeoeNon in CoUne-hilP (Stbbtbms): is now called 

IcolmMlV' (MikLOBE) : ^^Kil is a cell* See Jamieson's Dictionary 
in voce. CoUne-kill is Ihe cell or chapel of St Oolumba” (Boe- 

WBLIi). . , 

Oolme’s-inoh— 5afn<, tU. 7 : ^ Now called Inchccmh [or Inchcolni]^ 
is a small ialatid lying in the Firth of X2dinbaigh [of Forth], #ith 
[considerable remains of] an abbey upon it, dedio^ed to St. Co- 
lumb ; called by Camden Inch Colm or The lele of Columha .... 
Inch or Inshe^ in the Irish and Erse languages, signifies an island 
[generally a small one]. See Lhuyd’s ^rchoeologia'^ (I^bbbbbb). 

COlo^uintidai yii. 393 : Is the Gucumns Ooloaynthia, the colo- 
oynth gourd or bitter cucumber. From the fruit of this plant is 
obtained the well-known bitter and purgative drug, colM^th,” 
&o. Beisly's Shakepere'e Garden^ &o. p. 164. 

colours, specious appearances, deceits : Ido fear coUmrdble coloure^ 
ii. 196 ; I love no colov/re (with a quibble), v. 30. 

001*00X8— jPear no, iii. 336 ; iv. 401 ; “ Probably at first a military 
expression, to fear, no enemy. So Shakespeare derives it, and 
though the passage [i,e, the first of these passages] is comic, it 
iff likely ^ be right." Nares's Gloae. ^ 

colt, ** a witless, heady, gay youx^ter" (Joiinsob), but used with a 
quibble : thafs a colt indeed^ ii. 361. 

colt, to fool, to trick, to gull : What a plague mean ye (o colt me thus f 
iv. 227 (where the quibbling in the Prince’s reply refers, of course, 
to FalstafiTs having lost his horse). 

colt, to horse : She hath been colted by 4m, vii. 669. 

columbines : fennel for you, &c. 

co-mart, vii. 106 : see note 3, viL 213. 

comb on — Fou croto, coc4, voith yowr^ vii 667 : **The allusion is to a 
[domestic] fool’s cap, which hath a comb like a cock’s" (Johnson^: 
** The intention of the sp^er is to call doten a coxcomb [a simple- 
ton?]" (Mason). • ‘ 

OOmbinatO huebahd^ contracted husband, i. 482 : The late W. S.^ 
Bose, after giving some instances of the “close and whi ms ic al 
relation there often is between English and Italian idiom," con- 
cludes with this remark*; Thus every Italian scholar understauA 
*her combimate' huebgnd^ to mean her husband , elect ; and at thia, 
hour there j|>iiothk^ more coxomonly in an Italian’s mouth than 
* Se si pu6 comhinarM (if we cax^rii^ it to bear), whan spc^nk 
with reference in any future mr^l^ement;" Kote oh his tnmda^ 
tlon of (kioindo Fwiioio^ volf iv. p. 

O0mbitoe4^, bound : / am bombine^ by a s^eet i. oua. 





OQBM, comet idL lfi 6 : ^Thii ceXt ^MSk fakeiam xloe ta tiMir 
l»#k fii tile alT) when they wotild .km him come dom to them’* 
<&Akmbb). 

come cu^ and long»tail : see cut and lontf^hif, &o. 

come off to oome down, to pay: iheif must eotl^e oft 

OOfh.es moiMr hif white Aatr*, sooner acquires white hairs, iL 350. 

OOmfortahlOi snsceptihle of comfort, cheerful : For my sake he 
eomfortdblet iii. 330 ; hie cdmfortahh impert ri, 639. 

OOmfortablOi ready to give comfort, comforting : Be contfortahle 
to motheTt iii. 209 ; Who, I am eure, ia kind and oon^ortablCt 
vii 271. 

OOmfortlng^ your encouraging, abetting yonr wicked courses, 
iii. 444. 


com m a ^twem tiheir amitiee-^Stand a, vii. 201 : see note 148 , vii. 241. 


commences ti, and sets it in act and uee^Till eacky iy. 376 : ** It 
seems probable to me, that Shakespeare, in these words, alludes 
to the Cambridge Commencement; and in what foUows to the 
Oxford Act: for by those different names our two uniyersities 
haye long distinguished the season at which each o^ them giyes 
to her reqj^iye students a complete authority to use those hoards 
of teaming whidi haye entitled them to their seyeral degrees in 

arts, law, physio, and diyinity” (Tybwhitt). 

* 

COmmsndi to commit, to offer: Commend ihe paper to hie gracious 
hand^ iii. 274 ; commend it strangely to some placet iii. 448 ; His 
glittering arms he vAll commend to rwtf iy. 151 ; / do commend you 
to their backst yii. 32 ; Commend unto his Ups thy favouring handy 
yii. 671 ; Oonmends ingredients of our poisorid chaliosy yii 18 ; 
His eye commends the leading to his hearty yiii. 299. 

commission^ authority : the commission of thy years and arty yi. 461. 


commit^ a word, as Malone observes, apjdied particularly to unlaw- 
ful acts of We : commit not with man^s sworn ipoussy yii. 300 ; Whod 
committed / Committed / yii. 446 ; Whit committedy ibid. 

WnUttOdity, profit, adyantage : To me can ^fe be no commpdityy 
iii. 462 dokUng commodity y iy, 28 ; turn diseases to commodity y iy, 
326 ; Prove our commoditiesy yii. 312. 

(S>mmodity of brown paper and old ginger^Ay i, 499 : In Shake- 
speare’s da^ it was yery common for money-lenders to fozce pro- 
digals, like young Master Bash, to take a portion $t the sum they 
wanted to borrow in goods (p^rnmodiHes) of yarious kinds,— eome- 
times the yeriest trumpery, brown paper, lute-strings, Ac.,— of 
which goods the said prodigals were to make what they could. 
Passages illustratiTe el tins custom abound in our earfy writers ; 
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•ad of thafld^liaTO booa cited; bat the lolloviag lince, I 

bdii|V0, ace now for th» fint time addneed ; 

f * Yon [i, e. nanren] dampne yomalnea, and •wedre that ittoaaj*ii aeant, 
But ritoh eanmoditiei he the yonng genUeman] ihaU not want, 
That oertaine money preaentlj will yedd, 

II he be akilfiiU to aaimhall the field; 

Silks, and Telnets, at intoUerable price, , 

Embroydered hangars, pepper, and rice, 

Browne papevt Inte-stri^, bnckles for a saddle, 

Perwigs, tiffany, paramonrs to waddle, 

Great bars of yron, and Spanish tncks,** d;o. 

Baxter’s Sir Philip Sydnepe Ouraniat Ac, 1606, sig. 1 4. 

OOlnmozityi Sly's blander for comedy^ iii. 113. 

commonwealth / would hy contrcariei^dw.-^r lAe, i 196 : In this 
and in the next two speeches of Gonsalo, Shakespeare is deeply 
indebted to portions of a chapter of Montaigne’s Essayea^ as trans- 
lated by Florio, 1603 (see prefatory matter to The Tempeatf i. 172) : 
there Montaigne, speiddng of a newly-discoTered country which he 
calls AntarUck France^ has the fc^owing sentences, but not in the 
following order ; 

It is a nation, would I answere Plato, that hath no kinde of 
traffike, no knowledge of letters, no intelligence of numbers, no* 
name of magistrate, nor of politike superioritie ; no use of service, 
of richeSy^or of poverty ; no contrahts, no successions, no dividenoes ; 
no occupation but idle ; no respect of kinred but common, no ap- 
parrell but naturall, no manuring of lands, no use ef wine, come, 
or mettle. The very words that import lying, f alsfanod, treason, dis- 
simulation, covetousnes, envie, detraction, and pardon, were never 
heard of amongst them.” 

“And if, notwithstanding, in divers fruites of those countries 
they were never tilled, we shall finde that, in respect of ours, they 
are most excellent, and as delicate onto our taste, there is no reason 
arte should gaine the point of honour of our grbat and puissant 
mother Nature.” 

“ Meseemeth that ^at in those nations wee see by experience, 
doth not onlie etxceede all the pictures wherewith licentious poesie 
hath prowdly imbellished the golden age, and al hiwquamt inven- 
tions to fame .a happy condition of man, but*a]so the conception 
ai^ desire of philosophie.” Book L diap. xxx. 0/ ike OomibaUee. 

COmmimloation of A moat poor iaaue^But miniater^ v. 486 : see 
note 9 , V. 674. • 

compact^ compacted, composed ; compcwt of credit^ ii. 26 ; of %ma» 
gination all eompactj «ii. 312 ; compact ofjara^ iii. 30 ; compact of 
fiUif'n. tel ; compact offire^ viiL 244. 

Compaot) confederated, leagued : Compact with her that^a gonSj L 613. 

OOmpanioXl) a term of contempt, equivalent to “fellow:” ooyginy 
companion, i. 378 ; thia companion with iha aqjfironfaee^ iL 40 ; an 



^ tti. 288; d9fiy4m*Ofi^ iT« 848; mb (06 jii* 

jpMidMPh^ JVinir, ffcu eompmd^ vi 228; CompanUm^limce i 
870 ; hrMUp should mam^ wwy eompanian^ 657 ; 
mMggering empaimiM^ iv. 848 ; gives entrance to such companioned 
▼L 206 ; ^hat such companions thou^dst w^oldy vii, 448, 

HA. _i_ • * 

COnpaiiy, a oompanion : see hU company anatomized^ iii. 262 (see 
note 157, iii. 818) ; stranger companieSd iL 271; Sia companies un- 
lettefdd iy. 428. 

OOmparativO — ESvery beardless vawi, iv. 255 ; “ Comparative^ I be- 
lieve, is equal or rival in any thing ; and may therefore signify in 
this place—eveiy one who thought himself on a level with 'the 
Prince [King]** (Stbeyens) : ^‘1 believe comparaUve meuns here, 
one who lAeets wit, a dealer in comparisons** (MaLonb). 

OOBiparative) rdscalliestd'-^inout young prince^Tke motff, iv. 212: 
^ Comparative here means quick at comparisonSd or fruitful in 
similes'' (Johnson). 

ooxnparisonB apartd And answer me deelirCdr-To lay his gay^ vii. 
557 : His gay comparisons laay mean, ^ those circumstances of 
splendour and power [and youth], in which he, when compared 
with me, so much exoei^ me [ia my declined state]** (Malone) : 
but see note 136, vii. 616;. 

COXapaBBed cape, a round cape, iii. 163. 

OOXnpaBB’d crest y an arched crest, vii. 248. 

COXapaBBOd umdowy a bow- window, vi. 12. 

OOXapaBBiOXlf to pify : or not compassion him^ vi. 326. 

OOXUpaBBioXia^ey lamenting, complaining, iv. 117 : see note zo, iv. 
185. ^ 

OOXapetltor, a coadjutor, a partner, a confederate : in counsel his 
competitor d i« 288 ; Our great competitor y vii. 508 ; my competitor y vii. 
585 ; his competitors in oathy it 177 ; The competitors entery iii. 380 ; 
more competitorsy v. 438 ; these competitorsy vii. 535. 

OOXaplain, used as a verb aOtive : Where^theny alasy may I complain 
myself (** as Mr. M. Mason observes, is a literal translation of the 
French phaase, me plaindre'' Btesvens), iv. Ill ; And whatiwanty 
it hoots not to complainy iv. 154. 

OOXnplain of good breeding y complain of the want of good braiding, 
iii. 37 : see note 77, iii 88. 

COXaplemeUt, and ceremony of it-^In all the aecodtrementy i. 895 ; 
deck'd in modest complementy iv. 441 ; A man ofcomplementSy ii. 167 ; 
in all complements of devotedy &c. ii. 170 ; These are eomplementSy 
ii. 183 ; the courageous captain of complementSy vi. 418': ^ tkmplu 
ment [Oomplemmtjy in Shake8pe8re*s time, did not signify, at least 
did not only signify, verbal civility or phrases of court^, but, 
aosording to its original meaning, the trappings or ornamental 
app^dages of a character ; in the smne manner, and on the same 
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psvm^ ift tpoeob, Iritli aepampUehmmi. Oompkmmi is, as Ar- 
miidQ w«U 0 X|M!«M 0 Od vanUah ofawmpleU num^' (JtaHsoM). 

COmpUoes^ aooomidioes, oonf^amte^ it».139, 141, 819 ; y. 198, 294. 

OOmply^ to oompliment : Lit mi comply with you in this garb 
(“compliwtly assume this dress and fashion of behaYiour,'* Cal* 
dkcott),^. 141 ; He did comply iciih ("was complaisant with, 
treated with apish ceremony,** Caldecott) hi$ dug^ hrforc he sucked 
it^ Yii. 205 : Compare " f latterie hath taken such habit in man'^s 
affections^ that it is in moste men altera nature: yea, th^ very 
suckmg hahea hath a kind of aduUdiign Un/oarde their nurses for the 
dugge,'' Ulpian Fulwers Arte of FlatteriSy-^'BTeiaMO to the Reader, 
— 1579, 4to (Mr. Singer asserts that in both the above passages of 
Shakespeare comply wilk means " embrace,*’ and he compares) in 
Herrick, % 

Wi% Ovid, by 

Whom fair Oorinna tits, and doth comply ^ 

With iT*iy wrists, his lanreat head*** ^o.). 

COXnposO, to agree : If we compose well here ("If we come to a lucky 
composition, agreement,** Steevens), vii. 515. 

composition, a compact, an a^eement : I crave our composition 
(" the terms on which our diffmnces are settled,** Steevens) may 
he written^ vii. 530. 

composition, consiBtenqy : There is no composition in these news, 
vii. 383. 

composture, a compost, vi; 562. 

composure, a combination, vi. 39. 

compromis’d, mutually a£^ed, ii. 355. 

COmpt, an account, a reckoning, iii. 278 ; have the dates in compt 
(" take good notice of the dates, for the better computation of the 
interest due upon them,” Theobald), vi. 524 ; and what is theirs, 
in compt ("subject to account,” Steevens), vii. 17 ; when we shall 
meet at compt (reckoning at the judgment*day), vii. 467. 

COmptible, impressible^ susceptible, sensitive, iii. 339. 

con him no thanks for' t — I, iii. 265 ; thanks I must you con, vi. 562 : 

" To con thanks exactly answers the French sgavoir grS. To eon is 
tojmow" (Steevens). 

conceal, a blunder of Simple for reveal : I may not conceal them, sir, . 
i404. 

conceit, conception, thought, imagination, &noy : the good conceit^ 
(opinion) I hold of thee, i. 301 ; his conceit is false, ii. 92 ; conceifs 
eapesitor, ii. 177 ; profound conceit, ii. 347 j a gentleman of good con* 
ceit, iii. 68; using conceit alone, iv. 40; 'Tie nothing hut conceit 
("i^oifnl conception,** Malone), iv. 131 ; no more conceit in him 
than is in a mallet, iv. 348; dull conceit, v. 80 ; some conceit or other, 
V. 404 ; She would applaud Andronicus' conceit, vi. 827 ; Conceit, 
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f»ore rich in matter than in ieerdSy ti 426 ; The ho&ihh conceit of 
decUhnuidnightf tL 466 $ When ih^^iiret griefs were httamere conceit^ 
vi 674 ; rich conceit^ vi* 676 ; force hie eoul eo to hie own conceit^ vii. 
146 ; Conceit in weakeet ho^^ vli. 170 ; Conceit upon her father^ 
vii. 180; of very liberal conceit^ vii. 204 ; WhOj if it had conoeie, 
fcould dicy yiii. 36 ; hoUomleee eonceity viii 307 ; Conceit and gritfj 
Tiii 324 ; Conceit deceitfuly TiiL 328 ; de^ eoneeity Tiii. 457 ; paeeing 
all eoneeity ibid. ; Dangerous conoeitSy vii. 425. 

conceit, iwfanoifol gewgaw : rings, gaudSy conceits, ii. 266. 

conceit, to oemoeiTe, to imagjbe: one of two had waysyou mist con- 
edt me, vi. 652 ; Well conceded (wittily and pleasantly oonceived), 
Dany, iv. 388 ; You hone right well conceited, vi. 630 ; one that so 
imperfec&iy conceits, vii. 420. 

conceited, fanoifA, imaginative; is not the humour conceited f i. 
353 ; an admirable-conceited fellow (a fellow fall of admirable con- 
ceits, pleasant fanciei), iii. 472 ; the conceited painter, viii. 326 ; con- 
ceited characters (images), viii. 439. 

conceited, possessed with an idea : He is as horribly * conceited of 
him, iii. 375. 

conceiv’d to scope, properly imll^ined, af^positely, to the purpose" 
(Johnson), vi. 509. 

concent, consonance of harmony, accord, union, iv. 388, 429, 430, 
438. 

COncernanoy, eirf why do we wrap the gentleman in our more rawer 
breath f — The^ ** The tendency of all this blason of character ? Why 
do we clothe this gentleman’s perfections in our humble and im- 
perfect language ? make him the su))jeot of our rude discussion ?" 
(Caldecott), vii. 203. 

concludee— This is a dedsiye argument" (Johnson), iv. 8. 

COnclnelon, an experiment: a foregone conclusion,' yn, 428; That 
mother tries a merciless conclusion, viii 320; To try conclusions, 
vii. 92 ; She hath pursued conclusions if^mte, vii. 598 ; amplify my 
judgment in Other conclusions, vii. 648. 

COnclnelon, shaU oLcquire no honour Demwring upon me — Your wife 
Octavia, with her modest eyes. And still, vii. 581 : Here stUl conchi- 
•sion is explained by Johnson "sedate determination, cdlent cool- 
ness of resolntidn by Singer " moral jndgihent conveyed, not in 
words, ^ut by mute demure expression of countedjtnoe" {Shaike- 

« spears Vindiogiedy 4bo. p. 296) ; and an anonymous oritio glom tie 
whole passsge as follows ; " That lady of yours, looking demurely 
upon me with her modest eyes, and drawing her quiet inferences, 
sl^ acquire no honour from the contrast between my fate with 
her own." Blackwood's Moyasinefor Oct. 1853, p. 468. 

Oonoollnel, ii 182 : Perhaps the (corrupted) title or be^ning or 
burden of some Italian song. 
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oonoupy^^ ocmeaiuicmc^ tl 88. 

oondenmod Mcofu^t— Foti Aail »hcm^d me In yowr^ tL 156 : Ex- 
plaiiied hy Steeveos^ **Toa have, to mj diame, tent me Mp, 
which I must condemn as intrusiTei inst^ of applauding it as 
necessaij/’ 

OOndltiOXl,* on condition : Qmditiony I had gone haricot to India^ 
▼i. 11. 

COnditiOlly disposition, temper, quality: the cond^ion of a eomt^ ii. 
• 353 ; the ddke'e conMHon^ iii. 15 ; Demmd of him my i^hdiHon^ iii. 
265 ; I will from hencrforth rather he myeelf Mighty, and to hefeard^ 
than my condition I will from hencefoirth rather put on the cha- 
racter that becomes me, and exert the resentment of an injured 
king, than still continue in the inactivity and mildness of mj na- 
tural disposition,” Wabburton), iv. 215 ; a gohd English condition^ 
iv. 498 ; my condition is not smooth^ iv. 506 ; a touch of your con^ 
dition^ V. 429 ; the condition of a many vi. 231 j it hath^ueh premiVd 
on your eonditiony vi. 637 ; l^-engrafted conditiony vii. 257 ; full of 
most blessed conditiony vii. 401 ; of so gentle a condition / vii. 441 ; 
the cate-log of her conditionSy i. 298; his ill conditionSy ii. 107 ; our 
soft conditionSy iii. 179; all his senses hare hut human conditions 
(“ qualities,” Johnson), iv. 472 ; It is the stars . . .* . govern our con- 
ditionsy vii. 319 ; our conditions ^ ^f/^ering in their actSy viL 518 ; 
Quiet and gentle thy condiHonSy viu. 37. 

oendition,* an art, a profession: would he wetl esepressd In our con- 
diUony vi. 509. 

OOXlditioll, shall hetter speak of youy <kc, — /, in my, iv. 375 : Here 
in my condition seems to be rightly explained by Steevens ** in my 
^ place as commanding officer.” 

conditions — To make : see make conditions. 

oondolement— 05siinafe, ceaseless and unremitted expression of 
grief’ (Caldecott), vii. 110. » 

oondolements, certain vaile-rCertainy viii. 24: Does condolments 
mean ** gratifications” ? 

conduce afight^Within my soul there dothy vi. see note 153, vi. 
125. 

conduct) a conductor : more than nature was ever conduct ofy i. 

^desire some conduct of the ladyy iiL 874 ; IwiU he his conducty iv. 161 ; 
yMduct qfmi shamSy v. 142 ; fre-efdfury he my conduct now! vL 
430 ; ComSy hitter conducty vi. 468 ; Extinguishing his conducty viii. 
296. 

%onfect---Cbtm< : see count confect. 

COnfesS) and he hangedy a 'proverbial expression, vii. 437 : it is al- 
luded to in the following pnaaage ; Hoy ho, corfess'd it/ bang'd it, 
have you notf vi. 516. , 


28 ^ 
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COtJlBM thou atmomti me not to the pu/ipoee^ Tii. 193 

And he hanged^ the down, I nq/mooe^ would have said, if he had 
not been interrupted . . * • He n^ht, however, have intended to 
etntfeii ikyuff an asa'* (yLAhonn). 

confidence, a blunder of Mrs. Quickly and of the Kurse for confer- 
ence : the next time m have cor^fldence^ i. 359 ; I would have some con- 
fidmce with you^ ii. 116 ; Ideeire eome confidence with you^ vi. 421. 

COnfineleee, boundless, unlimited, vii. 55. 

confines#, borderers, vii 705. 

confound, to consume (applied to the spending of time) : ffe did 
confound the beet part of an hour^ iv. 218 ; Jffow pouldst thou in a 
mile confound an hour^ vi. 151 ; Lets not confound the hme, vii. 498 ; 
to confound euch dme^ vii. 508. 

confound, to destroy : What willingly he did confound he waiVdy 

vii. 540 ; i% shame be hie that did my fame confound^ viii. 321 ; 
doth now her gift confound^ viii 379 ; When he himself himself con- 

' founds^ viii. 291 ; And oge man's lust these many lives confounds^ 

viii. 329; his confounded C'worn or wasted,** Johnson) base^ iv. 
460 ; have confounded one the other^ vii. 645 ; Decline to your con- 
founding contraries contrarieties whose nature it is to waste or 
destroy each other,** Stbev^ni^, vi. 546. 

confounds, Not that it wounds^ do. — The shaft • “Paudarus 

means to say, that * the shaft confounds,* not because the wounds 
it gives are severe, but because * it tickles still the sore.* To con- 
found does not signify here to destroy^ but to annoy or perplex" 
(Mason). 

confusions with him—I unll try, ii 360 : Here, of course, Launcelot 
makes a joke, — parodying the common expression ** try conclusions" 
i.v. eaperiments, 

QOp,geir and fennel— Eats^ iv. 348 ; ** Conger fennel was formerly 

regarded as a provocative** (Steevens) : “ Fennel was generally 
considered as an inflammatory herb ; and therefore, to eat conger 
and fennel was to eat two high and hot things together, which was 
esteemed an acii of libertinism.’* Hares's Qhee. in “Fennel:** “It 
[fennel] was used as a sauce with flsh hoed ofdigesdony being aro- 
matic, and, as the old writers term it, hot in the. third degree" 
Beisly’a Shahepere's Garden, &c. p. 158. 

COngetfb, to heap together, viii 446. 

congreeted, “ mihitnd reciprocally** (Johnson’s Dici), iv. 499. 

congreeiklg, agreeiog together, iv. 429. 

conjecture, suspicion .* on my eyelids shall corgecture hang^ ii 120. 

conjurations—/ do %, vi. 466 ,* see note is 9 , vi 498 (Jn 
Todd’s Johnson's Diet, we are told that “ cotguraUon" in the sense 
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of **eani68fe entrtety^* is ^^&ol sow in use :*’ but 1 find it, with 
that sense, in a popular noi^l written towards the dose of the 
last century ; ** the arguments, or rather the cor^jurationB^ of which 
t have made use,’* d;e. Mrs. Sheridan’s Sidney Bidulph^ vol. y. p. 74, 
•--the two last vols. having been first published in 1770). 

^COZUIcieiloei consciousness : Ae strongly as the conscimce does within^ 
yii. 660. 

^consent) a conspiracy” (Steevens) : here was a consentf ii. 224. 

consent, to agree : all your writers do consent that ipad is 4e, iii. 66 ; 
consent with both, that we may er^joy each other, iii. 67 ; Consent v^on 
a sure foundation, iv. 328. 

consider, to requite : I will consider your music the better, yii. 661 ; 
being something gently considered (haying received a gentleman-like . 
consideration— bribe), iii. 488. 

consign, to seal: Consign to thee C^seal the same contract with 
thee, i.e. add their names to thine upon the register of death,” 
Steevens), and come to dust, yii. 703; With distinct breath 
consign'd hisses to them, vi. 68. 

consist— he on peace, ** If he stands on peace. A Latin sense” 
(Malone)*, viii. 18. 

consolate, to console, to comfoirt, in. 247. 

consort, a company, a band, of musicians,— a concert : With some * 
sweet consort, i. 303 ; to make the consort full, v. 161. 

consort, a fellowship, a fraternity: wilt thou be of our consdrtf 
i. 305 ; he was of that consort, viL 277. 

consort ! what, dost thou make us minstrels f vi. 428 : see above, the 
first consort 

consort, to accompany : afterwards consort you, ii. 10 ; consort your 
grace, ii. 180. ' 

COnSpectuities, sights,— eyes, vi. 160. 

constancy, consistency : something of great constancy, ii. 312. 

constantly, certainly, firmly: I do constantly believe you, i. 491; 

1 constantly do think, vi. 62. # 

contain, to retain : contain their urine, ii. 396 ; contain the ring, ii. 413* 

CQIltain, to restrain : we can contain ourselves, ii. 108 ; X), contain 
yourself, vi. 88 ; Contain thyself, good friend, vi. 525. 

content, “ acquiescence” (Malone) : Forc'd to content, but never to 
, obey, viii 241. (But qy. is content here a verb, “ to content him- 
self,” to be contented” ?) 

content— CbMtfM, be, **That is, be continent; contain, or restrain, 
yourself” (Oraik), vi. 666. 
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COUteiuptible spirit^ a contemptuous i^irit, ii. 100. 

continent^ that which contains any thing: Which is ‘not Umh 
enough and continent^ vii. 179 ; you shall find in him the continent 
^ what part a gentleman would see (“you shall find him contain- 
ing and comprising every quality which a gentleman would desire 
to contemplate for imitation,’* Johnson), vii. 203 ; he stronger than 
thy continent^ vii. 577 ; overborne their continents^ ii. 277 ; Rive your 
concealing continents^ vii. 296. 

COUtlnenty that which is contained in any thing : thou globe of 
sinful continents (contents), iv. 849. 

continuance, continuity :ji2erce extremes In their continuance^ iv. 74. 

COntinuatC, uninterrupted, vi. 507 ; vii. 435. 

contract and eternal bond of hve^ Confirm'd by mutual joinder of 
your hands — &c. iii. 389 : Douce, after comparing this passage 
with one at the end of the fourth act of the same play, 

“ Now go with me and with this holy man/’ ^o. 

observes ; “ Now the whole has been hitherto regarded as relating 
to an actual marriage that had been solemnized between the par- 
ties ; whereas it is manifest that nothing more is meant than a 
betrothing^ affiancing^ or promise of future marriage^ anciently dis- 
tinguish^ by the name of espousals^ a term which was for a long 
time confounded with matrimony^ and at length came exclusively 
to denote it.” 

contraction plucks The very 8ouU-~From the body of “ annihilates 
the veiy principle of contracts” (Caldecott), vii. 168. 

contrary, to oppose, to thwart, vi. 406. 

contrive, to wear out, to pass away, to spend (Lat. conteroy contrivi) : 
we may contrive this afternoon^ iii. 128 : see note 58 , iii. 187. 

COJttTivVtlg friends in Rome — Of many our, vii. 504 : According to ' 
Walker, “ contriving hero is not managing or plotting^ but sojourn- 
ing; conterentes tempus [see the preceding article] but qy.? 

control, constraint, compulsion; The proud control of fierce and 
bloody war, iv, ^ 

control, to “confute, unanswerably contradict” (J ohnson) : the Duke 
of Milan And his more braver daughter could control thee, i. 190. 

convent, to summon, to cite: all our surgeons Convent in their 
behoof viii. 136 ; We convent naught else but woes^ viii. 137 ; When- 
soever he's convented, i. 511 ; to the council-board He be convented^ 
v. 556 ; We are convented, vi. 168. 

convent, to assemble, to collect : convented sail, iv. 41. 

convent, “to serve, agree, be convenient” (Douce): golden 
convents, iii. 395. 
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<K>nV 6 r 8 at£ 0 ]l 9 b^aviour, oonduet : qfa holy^ coU^ and still con- 
versation^ vii. 532 ; The good in conversation^ viii. 19, 

COnvertite, a convert, iv. 62 ; viiL 308 ; cont 7 erfo'^, iit. 76. 

COatVey^ to steal : ** Qynvey'^ the wise it call^ i. 353 ; That a king's 
children should he so convey'd ! vii. 637. 

convey, to manage secretly and artfully : Convey your pleasures in 
a spacious plenty^ vii. 55 ; convey the business as I shall find means^ 
vii. 260 ; How I convey my shame out of thine eyes How I pass 
by sleight my shame out of thy sight/’ Staunton), vii. 554 ; Con- 
vey'd himself as heir to the Lady Lingare^ iv. 427. 

conveyance , dexterity {conveyance meaning formerly ideight of 
hand”) : with such impossible (inconceivable) conveyance^ ii. 91. 

conveyance, juggling artifice, secret management: 1 fear^ there 
is conveyance^ v. 14 ; Thy sly conveyance^ v. 285. 

, conveyers, -jugglers, tricksters, defrauders, iv. 165. 

convince, to conquer, to overcome : The holy suit which fain it 
would convince (prevail in), ii. 231 ; Will I with wine and wassail so 
convince^ vii. 19 ; to convince the honour of my mistress^ vii. 646 ; this . 
truth shall ne'er convince^ viii, 14 ; Convince or supplied them^ vii. 
437 ; their malady convinces The great assay of art^ vii. 57. 

convince, to convict : convince of levity As well my undertaking Sy 
&c. vi. 34. 

convive, to feast together, vi. 79. 

cony -catch, to deceive, to cheat, to impose upon, to sharp (the 
cony or rabbit being regarded as a very simple animal), i. 354 ; 
cony-catchedy iii. 172 ; cony-catchingy i. 348. 

cony- catching*, a jocular deceiving : you are so full of cmy- 
catchingy iii. 150. 

cooling-card, v. 71 : A phrase probably borrowed from primero, 
or some other game in which money was staked upon a card. A 
card so decisive as to cool the courage of the adversary. Met, 
Something to damp or overwhelm the hopes of an expectant.” 
Hares’s Oloss, : Gifford objects to this explanation of Hares, which 
he charges him with borrowing from W#ber ; wd says, (whatever 
be the metaphorical sense), a cooling-card is literally a bolus," In- 
trod. to Fords Worhsy p, clxi. : Gifford may, no doubt, be right ; 
but compare, in The True Tragedie of Richard the Thirds 1594, 

My lord, lay down a cooling card, this game is gone too far.” 

a # p. 23 , ed. Shakespeare Boo, 

COp&tain hat, a hat rising to a copy top, or head, a hat with a high 
crown (** either cylindrical and rounded at the top, or cylindrical 
and flat at the top,” Halliwell), iii. 171. 

cope, the canopy of heaven : in the cheapest country under the eopSy 
viU. 59. 
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OOp6) to pay, to reward (see Richardson's Diet in y.) ; Wefrex^ emjpe 
yowr courteoua paim withal^ li. 405. 

C0p6) to encounter: io cope him in (kue wlUnfits^ iii. 22 ; Fll cope 
with thee^ y. 169 ; Clifford^ cope with him^ y. 246 ; whom you qye to 
cope withal^ y. 452 ; To cope malicioue cenaurers^ y. 493 ; AJom shall 
cope the hestj yi. 43 ; the adversary I come to cope^ yii. 339 ; To cope 
(a»embraoe) your wifct yii. 438 ; Orfuturely can cope^ yiii. 126 ; who 
shall cope him firsts yiii. 268 ; We should have cop^d withal^ iy. 372; 
he yesterday coped Hector in the battle^ yi. 10 ; As der my conversation 
cop^d withal^ yii. 164 ; The royal fool thou cop'st («» “ interchangest 
kindness or sentiments," Johnson’s Diet) with, iii. 478 ; That cop'st 
with death himself, yi. 451. 

OOpOSmatG) a ^mpanion, yiii. 313. 

Oophetuar— ii. 1 89 ; iy. 396 ; yi. 409 ; the King and the Beggar, 
ii. 173*; “ The Beggar and theKing^^ iv. 174 : See the ballad of King 
Cophetua and the Beggar-maid in Percy’s Bet of Anc, Engl, Poetry, 
yol. i. p. 198, ed. 1794. 

copp’d hills, hills rising to a cop, top, or head, yiii. 

* OOpy^ a main subject, a theme : the copy of our conference, ii. 44. 

copy’s not eteme — In them natures, yii 36 : Explained ^ Johnson, 
^ The copy, the lease, by which they hold their liyes irom nature, 
has its time of termination limited and Bitson adds that the 
allusion is to an estate for liyes held by copy of court-roll." 

COraglo, an exclamation of encouragement (from the Ital.), i. 234 
(twice); iii. 242. 

cor auto 9 a yery liyely and rapid dance, iii. 231, 333 : corantos, iy. 
458: 

COrdf sir^His nech will come to your waist^a, i. 485 : An allusion 
to the hempen girdle worn by the Duke as friar. 

core — A hotchy, yi. 27 : see note 4a, yi. 107. 

OoriRtlx ! — Would we could see you at, yi. 526 : Here, says Warbur- 
ton, Corinth is ** a cant name for a bawdy-house, I suppose, from 
the dissoluteness of that ancient d-reek city." 

Oorilltlliani a wencher (see the preceding article), iy. 233. 

COrky^ dry, withered, yii. 309. 

corollary, a surplus, i. 219. 

COrporcQ, corpora : corporal sufferance, i. 479 ; she is hut corporal, 
ii. 199 ; corporod soundness, ii#213^ corporal toil, iy. 422 ; corporal 
moUon, yi. 664 ; what seemed corporal, yii. 10; Each corporal agent, 
yii. 20 ; some corporal sign, yii. 669. 

corporal of his JUld-rA, ii. 187: **Dr. Farmer's quotation of the 
line from Ben Jonson {New Inn, act ii. sc. 2], *As corponJ of 
tbe.field, maestro del campo,' has the appearance, without perhaps 
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the inttiitioa, of suggesting that these offioeni tiere the sane : this, 
however, was not the fact. In Styward's Paihway to MarHall 
Disciplines 1681, 4to, there is a chapter on the office of maister of 
the eainpes and anotheron the electing and office of the f owe corporalls 
of the fields f f^om whidi it appears that *two of the latter were 
appointed for placing and ordering of shot, and the other two for 
embattailing of the pikes and billes, who according to their worthi- 
nesse, if death hapneth, are to succeede the great sergeant or ser- 
geant major*’ (Douce) : “ Corporals of the Field, This office is a 
place of good reputation, though of great paines, labour, and indus- 
try. There are commonly four of them, of which two are|[|lwayes 
attending on the marshall or general!, as their right hands, dis- 
charging by their endurances the governours of the campe of many 
travailes, cares, and watchings. They ought either to be ancient 
captaines, casheer'd as we say in the altering and changings the 
list of the army ; or experienced souldiers that know how to bestowe 
the companies, and where to order the regements and ambusca- 
does ; but in no case they must be chosen either for favour or affec- 
tion, because their service consists in knowledge and understanding 
the secrets of the warre, as having the overlooking of the colonels 
and captaines companies, that they march in order ; the inform- 
ing of the quarter-masters what squadrons shall goe to the watch, 
or other imployments; the giving the alarums to the campe, as 
taking notice of the scowt- masters direction ; the acquainting the 
colonell of the regiment volantem with any danger or busines; 
the overseeing of skirmishes, and so to certifie the marshall and 
sergeant-major where is any defect or neede of supply ; and a 
continuall attending both night and day, as never out of imploy- 
ment, when the enemy lodgeth neare, or any towne or place is 
besieged.” The Military Art of Traynings 1622 (cited by Mr. Halli- 
well), 

corpse’, corpses, iv. 208, 319. 

OOrrig^ible, corrective, having the power to correct : corrigible au- 
thority ^ vii. 392. 

COrrigrible necJc — Mis, vii. 678: Here Steevens says that cor- 
rigible is for “corrected:” but is it not rather for “subject to 
correction” ? 

corrival, a competitor, a rival, iv. 221; corrivals, iv. 273. 

corroborate, iv. 437 : Here PistoFs magniloquence is iSeyond my 
comprehension. « 

corruptibly, corruptively, iv. 78. 

COSierS, cobblers, botchers, iii. 348. 

cost my crown — Wil% v. 242 : see note a5, v. 323. 

costard, a head, i. 375 ; ii. 184 (with a quibble on the piopw name, 
Costard)y 185 (twice^with the same quibble); v. ^2; vU. 328. 
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(According to Gifford, costard means properly a large kind of apple ; 
see bis note on JomofCs Works^ vol. ir. p. 121.) 

COBtermong^er times--‘In thsse^ “In these times when the preval- 
ence of trade has produced that meanness that rates the merit of 
every thing by money” ( J ohnson), iv. 324. (A costermonger meant 
formerly a petty dealer in fruit of various kinds.) 

COtod them on the way — TTs, vii. 140 : To cote is explained by ToUet 
“ to overtake,” and by Nares (in Oloss») “ to pass by, to pass the 
side of another :” Caldecott cites from Golding^s transl. of Ovid's 
MeUt^rphoses^ “With that Hippomenes coted her” (where the 
original has “Prsaterit Hippomenes”), B. x. sig. r 8 verso, ed. 
1603: With the present passage of Shakespeare compare what 
the same speaker afterwards says of the same persons, it so fell 
out^ that certain players We o^er-rauglit (overtook, overpassed) on 
the way^ vii. 148. 

cot -quean 9 a man who busies himself too much in female affairs, 
vi. 456. (The late Joseph Hunter, in his New Illustr, of Shake- 
spearcj vol. ii. p. 138, confounded, as others have done, this word 
with cuc-quean, — ^In Fletcher's Love's Curct act ii. sc. 2, Bobadilla 
says to Lucio, who has been brought up as a girl, '‘^Diablo I 
what should you do in the kitchen? cannot the cooks lick their 
fingers, without your overseeing? nor the maids make pottage, 
except your dog's head be in the pot ? Don Lucio ? Don Quot- 
quean, Don Spinster ! wear a petticoat still, and put on your smock 
a’ Monday ; 1 will have a baby o' clouts made for it, like a great 
girl where “ Quot-quean" is a corrupt form of “ Cot-quean ;” Even 
in Addison's days the word cot quean was still used to signify one 
who is too busy in meddling with women's matters : see the letter 
of an imaginary lady in The Spectator, No. 482.) 

CotSOl’9 Cotswold Downs in Gloucesterdiire, celebrated for rural 
sports of all kinds : I heard say he was outrun on CotsoV (“ This 
might refer to common coursing, and therefore does not at all 
affect the date of the play, which Warton endeavoured to fix from 
the establishment»of Dover's Games on Cotswold. They were not 
founded till the reign of James I.” Nares's Gloss.), i. 347 ; a Cot- 
soV rgm, iv. 355. ' 

COUChetjjll the fowl, making the fowl to couch, viii. 301. 

couohings^ vi. 647 : see note 57, vi. 697. 

counsel) secrei^ : Myself in counsel his competitor, i. 288 ^Twere 
better for you if it were known in couneel (with a quibble), i. 348 ; 

U> your sworn covmel, iii. 255 ; Two may keep counsel, Ac. (a pro- 
verb), vi. 330, 423 ; How hard it is for women to ke^ eomeel! 
vi. ^4 ; the players cannot keep counsel, vii. 157 ; Emptying our 
bosoms of their couneel (secrets) meet, ii. 271. 
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counsels— ulrtf entered in our, Are initiated in onr secretsi or ac- 
quainted with our purposes, vi. 143. 

count collect, A nobleman made c|^t of sugar'’ (Stebybns), “My 
Lord Lollipop” (Staunton), ii. 126. 

countenance^ specious appearance, hypocrisy : wrapt up in coun- 
tenance, i. 510. 

countenance, entertainment, treatment : the eonething that nature 
gave me hie countenance (“ the mode of his carriage towards me,” 
Caldecott) eeeme to take from me, iii. 6. 

countenance, patronage : He wafd me with hie counteruSnce, vi. 
234. 


-countenance, to receive, to entertain : to countenance my mietreee, 
iii. 152. # 


counter, a piece of false coin used to cast accounts with : What, 
for a counter (trifle), xoould I do hut goodt iii. 32 ; I cannot do't 
without counters, iii. 464; will you with counters sum, &c. vi. 31; each 
rascal counters (where counters is used as a term of contempt for 
money), vi. 669 ; your neck, sir, is pen, hook, and counters, vii, 720. 

counter -caster, vii. 376 : see the preceding article. 

counter, and yet draws dry foot well — A hound that runs, ii. 35 : To 
run counter is to mistake the- course of the game, or to turn and 
pursue the backward trail; to draw dry foot is to track by the 
scent of the foot: “To run counter and draw dry foot well are 
therefore inconsistent. The jest consists in the ambiguity of the 
word counter, which means the wrong way in the chace and a prison 
in London, The officer that arrested him was a sergeant of the 
counter" (Johnson) : You hunt counter : hence / avaunt / iv. 322 (see 
note II, iv. 404) ; 0, this is counter, you false Danish dogs! vii. 182. 


counterfeit, a portrait, a likeness, a picture : Fair Portia's coun- 
terfeit, ii. 383 ; Thou draw'st a counterfeit Best in all Athens, vi. 567 ; 
the poor counterfeit of her complaining (“ her maid, whose counte- 
nance exhibited an image of her mistress’s grief,” Malone), viii. 
323 ; your painted counterfeit, viii. 357 ; the couiderfeit Is poorly imi- 
tated, viii. 375. 


counterfeit, I^nonymous with slip, a piece of false money : hence 
the quibbling, If I could have remembered a gilt counterfeit, thou 
wouldst not have slipped out of my contemplation, vi. 37 ; and hence 
the metaphor, soTue coiner with his tools Made me a counterfeit, vii. 
670 ; and see slij^ 

counterfeit presentment, mimic representation, vii. 168. 

Ck>unter-gate— T4a, The gate of the Counter-prison in London 
(not, as Nares in his Qloss. supposes, a place in Windsor), i, 382. 

counterpoints: see 
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county, a ooimtv A Boblman in geneital, ii. 851 ; iii. 265 (three 
tinies), 842 ; vi. 400, 448, 450, 453, &o.; cowaUes^ ii. 126 ; vr. 62 (?). 

oouplement, a unio^.ii. $ viii. 858. 

courage— v. 269 ; Nor chtch my cowrage^ vi. 198 : see note 56^ 
y. 32^ |aid note 157, vi. 262. 

COVJ^BB--hear-Uhe I must fight (he^ vii. 69; ImuBt stand the course^ 
vii. 310 : Phrases taken from^bear-hsiting. So in The Antipodes 
by Brome, 1638, * Also you shali see two ten-dog courses at the 
great bear’ • (Steevens), 

course — So fierce a, iv. 41 : see note 80, iv. 89. 

course or two — Up with o, viii. 163 ; set her two courses / i. 176 : on 
the second of these passages Holt observes ; The* courses meant 
in this place sJk two of the three lowest and largest sails of a ship, 
which are so called, because, as largest, they contribute most to- 
give her way through the water, and consequently enable her to 
feel her helm, and steer her course better, than when they are not 
set or spread to the wind.” Holt’s Attempte to rescue that aunciente 
English Poet and Play-wrighte^ &c. 

courser’s AmV, JuUh yet hut li/Sy And no^,ja serpents poison — Which ^ 
like the^ vii. 504 : ** Alludes to an old idle notion that the hair of a 
horse dropt into corrupted water will turn to an animal” (Pope) ; 
The fact is, the said hair moves like a living thing because a num- 
ber of animalculoB cling to it. 

court -cupboard, a sort of movable sideboard, without doors or 
drawers, on which was displayed the plate of an establishment, — 
the flagons, bilkers, cups, &o. vT. 404. 

COUrt-of-guard| the place where the guard musters, v. 22 ; vii. 
401, 672, 673. ^ 

courtesy from heaven'll stole all^ iv. 255 : On i^e words “ Stole 
courtesy from heaven” in Massinger’s Great Duke of Flormce^ act ii. 
sc. 3, Gifford remarks ; ** This is from Shakespeare, and the plain 
meaning of the phrase is, that the affability and sweetness of Gio- 
vanni were of a heavenly kind, i,e, more perfect than was usually 
found among men ; resembling that divine condescension which 
excludes none tsom its regard, and therefore immediately derived 
or stolen from heaven, from whence all good proceeds. In this- 
there is no imj^priety : common u^e warrants the apphoation 
of the term to a variety of actions which imply nothing of turpi- 
tude, but rather the contrary : affections are in a word, to* 

stealy here, and in many other places, means little else than to win 
by imperceptible progression, by gentle violence, &c.” Note on 
Massinger's Werhs^ vol. ii. p. ^7, ed. 1813. 

court holy-water^ flattery, flne speeches without deed% vii 295- 
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0*Mantelliz2are .... iofiaUw or fam^ ^ ^ ^tk 

/airs toofxis or giue eourt-holy-toaterJ* Florio’s and Engl, Diet, r 
“ Eatt beniste de Coar. Court holy water; complernewte^fmre worde^ 
flattering speeehee^ gloeing^ soothing palpable cogging'' Ootgrave'a 
Ft, and Engl, Diet,': Court holy-water, Fromiasa rei capertia^ 
fumua auUcua," Coles's Lat, and Engl, Diet,), 

courtship^ courtly breeding, elegance of behaviour : courage^ court- 
ahipf and proportion^ v, 120. ^ 

COUrt’siod when you have and hiaa'd^ i. 189 ; see note 35, i. 241. 

cousin 9 ** a common expression from one kinsman to another, out 
of the degree of parent and child, brother and sister" (Bitson), 
and which “ seems to have been used instead of our hinaman and 
Idnawoman^ and to have supplied the place of both" (Malone), ir. 
223 ; vi. 405, 431 ; vii. 6, 13, 110, &o , ; couaina (grandchildren), v. 
384. 

CO vent, a convent, i. 502 ; v. 549 : see note 146, i. 542. 

cover, to prepare the table : Sira, cover the while, iii. 28. 

covetousness, eager emulation, intense desire of excelling"^ 
(Theobald) ; They do confound their ahill in covetouaneaa^ iv. 50. 

COW, God save her ! — And that I would not for a, v. 5C8 : see note 
149, V, 593. 

cowl-staff, i. 384 : A staff [or pole], used for carrying a large 
tub or basket, with two handles [held on the shoulders of two 
persons]. In Essex the word cowl is yet used for a tub" (Malone) ; 
“ Courge .... a Stang, Pale-ataffe, or Coleataffe, carried on the ahoul- 
der, and notched {for the hangg^ of a Pale, &€.) at both enda," Cot- 
grave's Fr, and Engl, Diet, : and see Way's note on the Prompt 
Parv, p. 97. 

coxcomb — Here' a my, vii. 266 ; take my coxcomb, ibid, (twice) ; loear 
my coxcomb, ibid. ; two coxcomba, ibid. ; my coxcombs, ibid. : “ It was 
a fashion certainly as old as the middle of the fourteenth century, 
to decorate the head of the domestic fool with a comb, like that of 
a cock ; but frequently the apex of the hoo4 took the form of the 
neck and the head of a cook," &o. (Fairholt). 

coxcomb of frizef — Shall I have a. Shall I have a fool's-cap of 
frize (shall 1 be made a fool of by a Welshman?— Wales being 
celebrated for this kind of cloth), i. 414. 

OOy^ to stroke, to caress, to fondle : While I thy amiable cheeks da 
coy, ii. 304. 

coy, to make difSiculiy, to condescend unwillingly: if he Coy'd Ta 
hear Cominiua apeak, vi. 219. 

crab, a wild-apple : a roasted crab, ii 275 ; when 1 ue a crab, iii* 
134 ; where crahs grow, i. 206 ; roasted crabs, ii. 236. 
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Orack^ a boy— usually an aroh, lively boy : whm tooa a crach^ ir. 
855 ; A cracky madam^ vi. 146. 

crack) to brag, to boast : Ethiopa of their eweet complexion crack, ii. 
204 ; our braga Were crack'd of kitcken-trulla, vii. 726. 

cracked within the ring, vii. 143 : The gold coin of our anoestora 
was very thin, and therefore liable to crack. It still, however, con- 
tinued passable until the crack extended beyond the ring, i.e. be- 
yond the inmost round which circumscribed the inscription ; when 
it became uncwrrmt, and might be legally refused.*’ Gifford’s note 
on Jonaon'a Works, vol. vi. p. 76 : Hamlet alludes to the voice of 
the boy, who played female characters, becoming ** cracked,” or too 
manly for those characters. 

cracker, a braggart, a talker, iv. 16. 

crack-hemp, a crack- rope, a gallows-bird, a fellow likely to be 
hung, iii. 171. 

crafts, craftsmen, mechanics : You and your crafts I vi. 216. 

crank, to wind : He cranks and crosses, viii. 262 ; this river cornea 
me cranking in, iv. 249. 

cranks, windings, vi. 138 ; viii. 129. 

crants, a crown, a chaplet, a garland Crance .... Tent, kranta, 
corona, corolla, sertum, strophium, Ealian. Germ, hranz," &c. Jamie- 
son’s Eiym, Diet of the Scottish Language), vii. 198 : and see note 
X42, vii. 239. 

crare, a small vessel (described both as a vessel of war and as a 
vessel of burden), vii. 701. 

cravens, makes cowardly, vii. 681. 

create, created, compounded: hearts create of duty and of zeal, iv. 
438. 

credent, “ inforcing credit” (Johnson) : my authority hears so cre- 
dent hulk, i. 504. 

credent, credible : 'tis very credent, iii. 424. 

credent, easy of belief : with too credent ear, vii. 116. 

credit — I found this, iii. 384 : see note x 13, iii. 411. 

crescive in Ms faculty, “ increasing in its proper power” (Johnson), 
iv. 424. 

cressets^ iv. 246 : A cresset light was the same as a beacon light, 
«but occasionally portable. It consisted of a wreathed rope smeared 
with pitch and placed in a cage of iron like a trivet, which was 
suspended on pivot^ in a kind of fork. The light sometimes issued 
from a hollow pan filled with combustibles. The term is not, as 
Hanmer and others have stated, from the French croissette, a little 
cross, but rather from croiaet, a cruet or earthem pot ; yet as the 
French language furnishes bo similar word for the cresset itself 
we might prefer a different etymology,” Ac. (Douce). 
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OreSBida wis a beggar^ iii. 361: **The oiroumstance of making 
Cressid a beggar ia from Chaucer [Henryson]; who, in his Testa- 
ment of Oresegde^ makes Saturn, at the instance of Cupid, conclude 
a sentence pronounc'd oh her in these words, 

* great penurye 

Thou Buffire shali, and as a beggar dye’ ” (Capell). 

CrOSSid’S kind— The lazar kite of^ iv. 436 : Steevens remarks that 
' this expression is found in Gascoigne’s Dan Bartholomew of Bathe^ 
1687 [p. 67], 

Nor seldom aeene in kites of Cressid's kinds 
and in Greene’s Card of Fancy^ 1601 [sig. m verso, ed. 1608] ; 

What courtesy is [there] to be found in such kites of Cressid! s 
hind “ This alludes to the punishment of Cressida for her false- 
hood to Troilus. She was afflicted with the leprosy, * like a Lazar- 
ous^ and sent to the ‘spittel hous.’ See Chaucer’s [Henryson’s] 
Testament of Creseidd' (Douce, —whom Grey has anticipated in 
pointing out this allusion). 

Cressid’ S uncle^ Pandarus, iii. 22^ 

crested the world— nu rear'd arm^ vii. 589 ; ** Alluding to some of 
the old crests in heraldry, where a raised arm on a wreath was 
mounted on the helmet” (Percy). 

cried in the top of mine : see cry out on the iop^ &c. 

crisp, curled,!. 222 (yfhevQ crisp channels not winding chan- 

nels,” but “ channels with a curl on the surface of the water com- 
pare in Browne’s Britannias Pastor alSy B. i. Song 5, p. 133, ed. 1625, 

** He long stands viewing of the curled streame '^) ; 
iv. 218 ; vi. 555 (where crisp heaven means “ heaven witji its curled 
clouds”). 

Crispian— day is calVd the feast of iv. 480 : “ The battle of 
Agincourt was fought upon the 25th of October [1415], St. Crispin’s 
day” (Grey). 

critic, a cynic, ii. 187, 201 (where it may be considered as an adjec- 
tive) ; viii. 405 ; critics^ vi. 87. 

critical, cynical, censorious, ii. 313 ; vii. 398. # 

Cromer — Sir James^ v. 180 : It was William Crowmer^ sheriff of 
Kent, whom Cade put to death,” &o. (Ritson). 

crone, an old worn-out woman, iii. 445. • 

crop, to yield harvest, to bring forth : He plough'd Acr, and she 
cropp'd^ vii. 522. 

Crosby-plaoe, ▼, 361, 372, 397: In BiBho$(gate street; “This . 
magnificent house was built in the year 1466 by Sir John Crosby, 
grocer and wqolman. [At least, he obtained a lease of the ground 
in 1466.] He died in 1475. The ancient haU of this fabric is still 
remaining, though divided by an additional fioor, and incumbered 
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hj modern galleries, baving been converted into a place of worship 
for Antinomians, Ab. The npper part of it is now the warehouse 
of an eminent packer. Sir J. Orosbyb tomb is in the neighbouring 
church of St. Helen the GreaV’ (St£SVsms) : “ Crosby Hall was re- 
stored a few years ago. It is an elegant Gothic edifice, sufficient to 
tell the magnificence of the original Crosby Place** (Halliwell). 

croSS) if I did bear you — Yet I should hear 7to, iii. 25 ; crosses love 
not hinif ii. 171; you are too impatient to hear crosses^ iy. 326 : Thb 
ancient penny, according to Stow, had a double cross with a crest 
stamped on it, so that it might easily be broken in the midst, or in 
the four quarters. Hence it became a common phrase when a per- 
son had no money about him, to say, he had not a eingle cross. As 
this was certainly an unfortunate circumstance, there is no end to 
the quibbling upon this poor word.*’ Gifiord's note on JonsoiCs 
WorhSj vol. i. p* 134. 

cross’d — £re'd he. He would be furnished with crosses or money (a 
quibble) , vi. 520 : see the pre^ding article. 

cross-row— TAe, y. 352 ; An abbreviation of The Christ-cross row, 
i. e. the alphabet, which, we are told, was so called, either because 
a cross was placed at the beginning of it, or because it was written 
in the form of a cross, as a charm. La croix de par Bieu. The 
Christs-crosse-row^ or, the homehooke wherein a child learnes ity 
Cotgrave’s Fr, and Engl, Diet) 

crow -keeper, a person (a boy generally) employed to scare the 
crows from the corn-fields, Ac., and armed with a bow and arrows, 
vi. 401; vii. 324 : and see Forby’s Vocah, of East Anglia, 

crown -imperial — The, iii. 470 : “ The Crown Imperial (Corona 
Imperialis), Parkinson says, * For his stately beautifulness deserveth 
the first place in this our garden of delight, to be entreated of be- 
fore aU other lilies, well known to most persons, being everywhere 
common*.** Beisly's Shakspere's Garden, &o, p. 84. 

crowner, a coroner, vii. 192; crowner's quest-law, vii. 193 (see 
quest ) . 

crownet, the diminutive of crown, a coronet : Whose bosom was my 
crownet (“ last purpose, probably from finis coronal opus,” John- 
son), my chief end, vii. 574 ; crownets, vi. 5 ; vii. 589. 

cruel garters, vii. 284 : A quibble on cruel and crewel, i.e. worsted : 
see caddis-garter, 

cruols eUe suhscriVd^All : see subscribe, 

crusadoes, vii. 4al: The crusado [a Portuguese coin] was not 
current, as it diould seem, at Yenioe, though it certain^ waa in 
England in the time of Shakespeare .... It lihs of gold, and 
weighed two pennyweights six grains, or nine shillings English” 
(Douce). 
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crush a eup of wine, a cant expression formerly common enongli, and 
resembling the m<^em one, craek a hoUle, Hl. 897. 

cry aim : see aim, &o. 

cry 9 a pack (properly “the giving month of hounds**): You common 
cry of cure / vi. 198; You and your cryfyi. 217; one that fills up 
the cry, vii. 413 ; a deep cry of dogs, viii. 162 

(** A crie of Hounds have here a Deer in Chase.** 

Sylvester^B Du Bartast- -The Magnificence, 
p. 218, ed, 1641). ^ 

cry, a company, a troop : a cry of players, vii. 160. 

cry on, to vociferate, to exclaim : Came to my tent, and cried on vic- 
tory, V. 499 ; This quarry cries on havoc, vii. 210 ; whose noise is 
this that cries on murder f vii. 456 : see note 115, v. 475. 

cry out on the top of question (recite at the very highest pitch of their 
voice, — see question), vii. 140 ; whose judgments in such matters cried 
in the top of mine (were delivered more clamorously and authori- 
tatively than mine), vii. 143. # 

crying of your nation's crow— At the, iv. 68 : see note 129, iv. 96. 

crystals — Clear thy, Dry thine eyes, iv. 444 {Crystals in the sense 
of “ eyes*’ is not peculiar to Pistol ; e. g, 

** outblush damask roses, 

And dim the breaking east with her bright crystals,*' 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Custom of the Country, 
act i. BO. 2). 

cub -drawn hear— The, “ The bear whose dugs are drawn dry by its 
young** (Warburton), vii. 293. 

cubiculo, a chamber, a lodging (an odd term of Sir Toby's, from 
the Lat.), iii. 365. 

cuckoo builds not for himself, dc. — But, since the^ “ Since, like the 
cuckoo, that seizes the nests of other birds, you have invaded a 
house which you could not build, keep it while you can** (John- 
son), vii. 529. 

cuckoo -buds, ii. 235 : “ Although Mr. Miller, in his * Gardener's 
Dictionary,’ says that the flower here*alluded to is the Ranunculus 
hulhosus, I think Shakspere particularly referred to the Ranunculus 
Ficaria (lesser celandine), or pilewort, as this flower appears earlier 
in spring, and is in bloom at the same time as the other flowers 
named in the song." Beisly’s Shakspere* s Garden, &o, p.*42. 

cuckoo-flowers, vii. 319 : “ Cuc/coojlowers (Lychnis Flos-cuculi), 
ragged robin, a well-known meadow and nuirsh plant, with rose-* 
coloured flowers and deeply-cut narrow segments ; it blossoms at * 
the time the cuckoo comes, hence one of its names.” Beisly's HAaA;- 
spere's Garden, dtc. p. 143. 

cuckoo’s bird— The : see gull, dbc. 
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I, 

CU6, properly a theatrical term, meaniog the last word or words of a 
speech, the signal ^r the next actor to begin ; and henice a hint, 
an intimation, a pi^ to play in one*s turn, i. 379, 381 ; ii. 92, 288, 
310, 317 ; iv. 463 ; v. 403 ; vii. 146, 261, 383 ; cues, ii. 288. 

CUisses, armour for the thighs, iv. 266. 

CUllion, a despicable fellow, a lout, iii. 156 ; cullions, v. 120. 

CUllionly, despicable, base, vii. 279: see the preceding article. 

cunnings, knowledge, skill: the boldness of my cunning confidence 

of my sagacity,'* Steevens), i. 498 ; Wherein your cunning can as- 
sist me much, iii. 108 ; Is this thy cunning, v, 24 ; of thy cunning had 
no diffidence, v. 46 ; in very spite of cunning, vi. 96 ; Shame, thut they 
wanted cunning, in excess. Hath broke their hearts (Excess of shame 
that they were not knowing or wise enough to banish you, &c.), 
vi. 574 ; with as much modesty (propriety) as cunning, vii. 143 ; errs 
in ignorance, and not in cunning (knowingly), vii. 418 ; Virtue and 
cunning, viii. 39 ; a solemn wager on your cunnings, vii. 191. 

cunning*, knowing, skilful : ^ginning men, iii. 116 ; cunning school- 
masters, iii. 119 ; Cunning in music, iii. 130 ; cunning in Greek, iii. 
130 ; nature's own sweet and cunning hand, iii. 341 ; cunning in fence, 
iii. 375 ; wherein cunning, but in craft f iv. 243 ; Margery Jourdain^ 
the cunning witch, v. 118; A cunning man (a wizard, an astrologer) 
did calculate my birth, v. 166 ; cunning cooks, vi. 452. 

Cupid is a good hare-finder, and Vulcan a rare carpenter — To tell us, 
<< Do you scoff and mock in telling us that Cupid, who is blind, is 
a good hare*finder, which requires a quick eyesight, and that Vul- 
can, a blacksmith, is a rare carpenter ?” (Tollet), ii. 79: Perhaps. 

curb, to bend, to cringe (Fr, courber): Yea, curb and woo, vii. 171. 

curiosity, ** in the time of Shakespeare, was a word that signified 
an over-nice scrupulousness in manners, dress, &c." (Steevens): 
they mocked ihee for too much curiosity (“ finical delicacy,” War- 
burton), vi. 559 ; curiosity (“ exactest scrutiny,” Warburton) in 
neither can make choice of either' s moiety, vii. 249; The curiosity 
of nations, vii. 258 ; mine oum jealous curiosity a pmetilious jeal- 
ousy, resulting from a scrapulons watchfulness of his own dignity,” 
Steevens), vii. 265. 

curious, scrupulous, over-punctilious : curious I cannot be with you, 
iii. 165 ; Though you be therein curious, vii. 539 ; This is too curious- 
good, 324. 

curious-knotted garden, ii. 169; ‘^Ancient gardens abounded 
with figures, of which the lines intersected each other in many 
directions. Thus, in King Richard II, 

* Her fruit-trees all m^pmn’d, her hedges min’d, 

Her hnois disorder’d, See'" 

(Steevens): ^ The beds, or plots, disposed in mathematical vyrnr- 
metiy, were the knots” (Knight). 
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Ill 


’ourreiltB qfa heady fighli^ All ihty iv. 230 : see note 39 , W. 294. 

cursed, ** under the influenoe of a maledictidn, euoh aa misobievoue 
beings have been supposed to pronounce upon those who had of- 
fended them** (Stebvens) : unlesa a man were cursed^ yi. 92. 

cursorary, cursory, iv. 601. 

curst, shrewish, cross-grained, ill-tempered, fierce, irascible, angry ; 
She ie curet^ i. 299 ; she^a too curat^ ii. 86 ; curat wivea^ ii. 189 ; I waa 
never curat, ii. 299 ; ahe ia intolerable curat, iii. 123 ; Katharine the 
curat, iii. 124 ; a curat ahrow, iii. 179 ; be curat and brief {**’ alludes to 
the proverb, * A curst cur must be tied short,"' Douce), iii. 365 ; 
they (bears) are never curat, but v)hen they are hungry, iii. 460 ; be not 
80 curat, V. 367; with curat (“severe, harsh, vehemently angpry,** 
Johnson) apeech, vii. 276 ; Finding their enemy to be ao curat, viii. 
268. 

curst, froward, perverse : a curat necessity, iv. 429. 

CUrstueSS grow to the matter — Nor, “ Let not ill-humour be added 
to the real subject of our difference*’ (Johnson), vii. 515. 

curtains— ragged, Their tattered colours, iv. 478. 

CUrtal dog, i. 362 ; ii. 29 ; viii. 461 ; “ OriginaDy the dog of an un- 
qualified person, which by the forest laws must have its tail cut 
short, partly as a mark, and partly from a notion that the tail of 
a dog is necessary to him in running. In later usage, curtaiUdog 
means either a common dog, not meant for sport, or a dog that 
missed his game. It has the latter sense in this passage [i,e, in 
the first of the above passages, — Hope ia a curtal dogy Nares*s 
Gloaa. 

curtal— -Bay, a docked bay horse (“ a proper name for a horse, as 
well as an appellation for a docked one,** Douce), iii. 231. 

curtle-axe, a cutlass, iii. 19 ; iv. 478. 

CUSt-alorum, i. 345: Is this intended for an abbreviation of 
Cuatoa rotulorumf or does Shallow (which is rather unlikely) blun- 
der here ? or is the text somewhat corrupted ? 

custard — Like him that leaped into the, iii. 240 : “ It was a foole^ 
practised at city entertainments, whilst the jester or zany was in 
vogue, for him to jump into a large deep custard, set for the pur- 
pose, * to set on a quantity of barren spectators to laugh*,** as our 
poet says in his Hamlet" (Theobald) ; and see The Devil ia an 
A 88 , — Jonaon's Works, vol. v. p. 14, ed. Gifford : In the passage of 
our text there certainly seems to be an allusion to some particular 
ooourrence of the time. 

CUStard-CoS^, the raised crust of a custard, iii. 261 : compare 
coffin. 

customer, a cant term for a loose woman : I ihink (hee now some 
common euatomer, iii. 284 ; I marry her I — what, a customer! vii. 439. 
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an accustomed vkitoi* : You minion^ ym^ are theee your 
cuiiomeref ii. 40 (** Aventore, a cusUnter, a commer or afrequentor 
to a placed Fiorio’s ItaL and Engl. Diet: Malone’s exidanation of 
cuetomere in this passage is strangely wrong). 

€Ut) a familiar name for a common horse (either from its being 
docked or gelded), and sometimes applied to a man as a term of 
reproadi : call me cut^ iii. 351 ; heat Ou^e eaddU^ iy. 223; a nohito^ 
cutj forth for to lide^ viii. 163. 

cut and long-ta%l---mder the degree of a squire — CfomCf i. 388 ; come cut 
and long-tail to him, yiii. 199 : In the first of these passages Blender 
means to say, “ Come what persons will, under the degree of a 
squire and though, in the second passage, the Gaoler’s daughter 
is spea^g of the unriyalled accomplishments of the horse which 
she imagines Palamon has given to her, it seems to be agreed 
that the expression Come cut and long- tail was originally deriyed 
from dogs^ and equivalent to ^^Gorne dogs of all sorts.” (**Tea, 
even their verie dogs^ Bug, Big, and Bisbie, yea, cut and hng-taile^ 
they shall be welcome.” XJlpian Fulwel’s Art of Flattery^ 1576, 
sig. G 3 : 

When as Dorilns arose, 

Whistles Cut-tayU from his play, 

And along with them he goes.” 

Drayton, The Shephearde Sirena, p. 162; appended to 
The Battaile of Agincourt^ ice. 1627. — 

In vol. ii. p. 671 of the second edition of hb Shakespeare Mr. ’ 
Collier observes ; ” The Bev. Mr. Dyce in a note on * Wit at several 
Weapons’ (B. and F. iv. 39) says that cut and hngtail means * dogs 
'of all kinds.’ What marks of admiration would he not have placed 
after it, if any other editor had committed such a mistake !” Here 
I might inde^ be excused if I had recourse to ” marks of admi* 
ration” at the astonishing inconsistency of Mr. Collier, who, when 
he wrote what I have just quoted, must have entirely forgotten that 
in vol. i. p. 222 of the same edition he had given the following note 
on The Merry Wives of Windsor^ act iii. sc. 4 ; ** come cut and long- 
tot7,3 A phrase expressive of dogs of every kind ; which Slender 
applies to persons precisely in the same way as by [sic] Pomp^ in 
Beaumont and f’letcher’s *Wit at several Weapons’ (edii Dyoe, 
iv. p. 39).” 

cutler’s poetry upon a Imifcy ii. 412 ; ** Knives, as Sir J. Hawkins 
obsen^es, were formerly inscribed, by means of aquafortis, with 
short sentences in distich” (Heed). 

CUttle^-iv. 344 : We aro informed by Greene that ** The knife [foi^ 
cutting a purse is called] the Cuttle boung.” Notable Discouery of 
Coosenage, Ac. 1592, sig. c 2 ; and so too by Dekk^ (who has 
Cuttle- in his Behnan of London^ Ac. sig. H verso, ed* 
1608 ; and here perhaps cuttle may be explained ^^cutpuxse:” but 
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tKe context would rather ^ow ^t (as Nares in Ohm* suggests) it 
is equivalent to ** cutter," mggerer, bully.” (Todd, in his ed. of 
JohmorCa Dict^ says that Shakespeare's commentators were not 
aware that cuttle is a serious term [for a knife], in use long be- 
fore Shakespeare wrote:” What should have made him suppose 
that they weie not aware of it ?) 

cypress let me he laid — In eady Let me be laid in a coffin made of 
* sad cypress- wood, iii. 352 : Here some prefer understanding cypress 
to mean ** a shroud ot cypress or Cyprus" (see the next article) : but 
it is at least certain that formerly coffins were frequently made of 
cypress-wood ; and Douce remarks that the expression laid seems 
^more applicable to a coffin than to a shroud, and also that the 
shroud is afterwards expressly mentioned by itself.” 

Cyprus, cipres^ or cypress^ a fine transparent stuff, similar to crape, 
either white or black, but more commonly the latter, iii. 363, 472. 
(It appea];| by a letter of H. Walpole to Sir H. Mann, dated April 
25th, 1743, that even at that period cypress was synonymous with 
crape : If ono did lose a husband or a lover, there are those be- 
coming comforts, weeds and jointures and weeping Cupids.” 

Letters^ vol. i. p. 240, ed. Cunningham.) 


D. 

daff, to doff, to do off, to put off, ii. 131 ; iv. 266 ; vii. 667 ; daffed^ 
ii. 100 ; viii. 447, 469 ; daffest^ vii. 449. 

dag^g^er hath mista'en^—for^ lo, his house Is empty on the hack of 
Montague — This^ vi. 471 ; His dagger having been worn, as daggers 
often were, behind his back. 

dagger — Laying down her^ vi, 466 : see Knife Til helpy &c. 

dagrgrer of lath^ the wooden instrument which was sometimes carried 
by the Vice in the old Moralities, and with which he used to be- 
labour the Devil (see Vice^ &c.), iii. 383 ; iv. 286. 

Dagonet in Arthur's show — I was then Sir^ iv. 361 : “ The question 
whether Shallow represented Sir Dagonet at *Mile-end-green or 
Clement's inn, although it has been maintained on either side with 
great plausibility, must ever remain undecided ; but Mr. Malone's 
acute and ingenious conjecture, that Arthur's show was a^ exhibit 
tion of archery y and not an interlude^ will no longer admit of any 
doubt. The truth of both these positions will appear from the 
following circumstances. In 1682 there was published * A remem- 
brance of the worthy show and shooting by the Duke of Shore- 
ditch and his associate the worshipful citizens of London upon 
Tuesday the 17th ofl^ptember 1683, set forth according to the 
truth thereof to the everlasting honour of the game of shooting in 
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the long bow. By W. M./ in p. 40 of which book is this passage : 
* The prince of famous memory K||g Henry the Eighth, haying 
red in the chronicles of England, wd seen in his own time how 
armies mixed with good archers have evermore so galled the enemy, 
that it hath been great cause of the victory, he being one day at 
Mile-end when prince Arthur and hie hrdghU were there shooting did 
greatly commend the game, and allowed thereof, lauding them to 
their encouragement/ One«should be very much inclined to sup- 
pose this decisive of the first question, and that these shows were 
usually held at Mile-end / but this is by no means the case. The 
work proceeds to state that King Henry the Eighth, keeping at 
one time a princely court at Windsor, caused sundry matches to ]^e 
made concerning shootingvwith the long bow ; at which one Barlo, 
who belonged to his majesty's guard, remaining to shoot, the king 
said to him, ^ Win thou all, and thou shalt be duke over all archers.' 
Barlo drew his bow and won the match ; whereat the king being 
pleased, commended him for his good archery; Ind the man 
dwelling in Shoreditch, the king named him Duke of Shoreditch, 
One of the successors to this duke appointed a show on the 17th of 
September 1583, to be held in Smithfield and other parts of the 
city, which is here very circumstantially described; and among 
many other curious particulars it is mentioned that the citizens 
and inhabitants of Fleetbridge, &c. followed with Mshow worth 
beholding of seemly archers ; * then the odd devise of Saint Cle- 
ments parish^ which but ten days before had made the same show 
in their own parish, in setting up the queen's majesties stake in 
Holbom fields, which stakemaster Knevit, one of the gentlemen 
of her majesties chamber, gave unto them at his cost and charges ; 
and a gmn worth three pound, made of gold, to be given unto him 
that best deserved it by shooting in a peece at the mark which was 
set up on purpose at Saint Jame's wall.' This, however, was not 
solely a s^iooting with fire-arms, but also with bows : for in the 
account of the show itself, which immediately follows, men bear- 
ing * shields and shafts' are mentioned, and *a worthy show of 
archers following' In the continuation of the description of the 
Smithfield show mention is made of * the baron Stirrop^ whose costly 
stake will be in ^memorys after he is dead, now standing at Mile^ 
end;' and again, * And this one thing is worthy of memory, that up- 
on the day of Prince Arthur's shooting^ which was five weeks before 
this show, the duke, willing to beautifie the same in some seemly 
sort, cent a buck of that season by the marquess Barh (the name 
of this person was kept up long after his decease), accompanied 
with many goldsmiths, who coming in satten dublets and chains of 
gold about their bodies, with horns at their backs, did all the way 
wind their horns, an4 presented the same to prince Arthur^ who 
was at his tent, which was at Mile-end- ggeen' We see therefore 
that fihakespearer having both these shows in his recollection, has 
made Shallow, a talkative simpleton, refer to them indistinctly, 
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and that probably by de^n, and with a due attention to the na- 
ture of his character. What Shallow afterwards says about the 
management of the little quiver fellovo'a piece, or caliver^ will not 
weigh in either scale ; because in all these shows there were mus- 
keteers. In that at Smithfield the feryers marched, consisting of 
*one hundred handsome fellowes with calivers on their necks, all 
trimly decked with white feathers in their hats.* Maister Thomas 
Smithy who in Mr. Malone’s note is said to have personated Prince 
Arthur, was ^ chief e customer to her majesty in the port of Lon- 
don and to him Bichard Bobinson, a translator of several books 
in the reign of Elizabeth, dedicated his Auncient order ^ societie and 
unitie laudable of Prince Arthure and his knightly armory of the 
round tahle^ with a threefold assertion frendhy in favour and fur- 
therance of English archery at this day^ 1583, 4 to. Such part of 
this work as regards Prince Arthur is chiefly a translation ^m 
the French, being a description of the arms of the knights oi the 
round table ; the rest is a panegyric in verse by Bobinson himself 
in praise of archery. It appears from the dedication that King 
Henry VlII. conflrmed by charter to the citizens of London, the 
* famous order of knightes of prince Arthur’s round table or so- 
ciety : like as in his life time when he sawe a good archer in deede, 
he chose him and ordained such a one for a knight of the same 
order.’ .... Whatever part Sir Dagonet took in this show would 
doubtless be borrowed from Mallory’s romance of the Mort Artur 
which had been compiled in the reign of Henry VII. What there 
occurs relating to Sir Dagonet was extracted from the excellent 
and ancient story of Tristan de Leonnois^ in which Dagonet is 
represented as the fool of king Arthur. He is sometimes dressed 
up in armour and set on to attack the knights of Cornwall, who 
are uniformly described as cowards. It once happened that a cer- 
tain knight, who for a particular reason had been called Sir Cotte 
mal taillee by Sir Kay, king Arthur’s seneschal, was, at the instance 
of Sir Kc^, attacked by poor Dagonet ; but the latter was very 
soon made to repent of his rashness and thrown over his horse’s 
crupper. On another occasion Tristan himself, in the disguise of 
a fool, handles Sir Dagonet very roughly ; but he, regardless of 
these tricks of foriune, is afterwards persuaded to attack Mark 
the king of Cornwall, who is In reality a coward of the first mag- 
nitude. Mark, supposing, him to be Lancelot of the lake, runs 
away, and is pursued by the other ; but the persons who ^ had set 
on Sir Dagonet, becoming apprehensive for the consequences, fol- 
low ^ them, as *they would not,’ says the romance, *for no good, 
that Sir Dagonet were hurt ; for Idng Arthur loved him passing 
well, and made him knight with his owne hands.’ King Mafk at 
length meets with another knight, who, perceiving his cowardice, 
attacks Dagonet and tumbles him ^om his horse. In the romance 
of Sir Perceval li Oalhis^ Kay, the seneschal of Arthur, being 
offended with Dagonet for insinuating that he was not the most 
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dAinty*— ; BMmakedaintif. 

dckiiiy — There's a, vii. 184 : Does Ophditi mean that daisy is tat 
henelf? ** Greene, in hie Quip for an Upstart CovrUer^ has ex- 
plained the signifioanoe of this flower : ^,>~Next them grew the 
dissembling daisisy to wame such light-of -love wenches not to trust 
every faire promise that such amorous bachelors make them' [Sig. 
B 2 verso, ed. 1620]” (Henley). 

DamaSCUSy be thou mtsed Cain — This be^ v. 15 : Bitsoxi quotes ; 

Damascus is as moche to saye as shedynge of blood. For there 
Chaym slowe Abelly and hidde hym in the sonde.” Polychronicony 
§ 0 , xii. 

damn, to condemn ; with a spot I damn him^ vi. 663 ; or else we damn 
thesy vii. 498. 

damn’d in a fair wifty vii. 376 : see note 6, vii. 471. 

Damon dear, vii. 160 : The ballad (for it would seem to have been 
a ballad) which furnished this quotation was most probably on 
the story of Damon and Pythias. 

Dan Cupid^ii. 187 : Dan— lord, sir, master— is the corruption of Dan, 
for Dominus; originally a Idtle applied to monks, which at last, 
when it became rather obsolete, was used sportively, as in the 
present passage. 

danoo, to make to dance : more dances my rapt hearty vi. 209. 

dancings horse-— The : see horsCy &c. 

dancingr*Z'apier— .4, vi. 298 : Compare no sword worn But one to 
damce with / iii. 223, and he at Philippi kept His sword den like a 
dancery vii. 654. 

dangr^r — Within one'Sy Meant properly ** within one’s power or con- 
trol, liable to a penalty which he might impose but it was often, 
as ill the first of the following passages, equivalent to in debt to 
one You stand within his danger y do you notf ii. 399 ; Come not 
within his danger by thy willy viii. 260 (With the first of these pass- 
ages pompare the xxviii^of .4 Hundred Mery TalySy 1526, in which 
tale a woman, having vainly tried to borrow ^*a cuckold’s hat” 
from her female married acquaintance, declares to them at last, 
“yf I lyue another yere I wyU haue one of myn own and be out 
of my neyghbours davnger"' (i,e, be not under the necessity of 
standing indebted to my neighbours), p. 53, ed. 1866). 

dank here as a dog — As : see dog— As danky &c, 

Danskers, Danes, vii. 128. 


r '$imi gim ih» dare 

diUre, to tmify : dare ihefidd^ ir. 478 ; dare ueiOiih hie cap Ukelarke^ 
T. 639, ^otL which passage Steevens obsenres ; ** It U well fcaown that 
the hat of a cardial is scarlet ; and that one dl the methods of 
daring larlcs was b^r small mirrors fastened on scarlet cloth, which 
engaged the attention of these birds while the fowler drew his net 
OTer them.^’ They set out thek faces as Fowlers do ^their daring 
gUmeSy that the Larkes that soare highest may stoope soonest.** 
Greene*s Ne/uer too late^ First Part, sig. b 3 verso, ed. 1611.) 

Darius— TAe rich-jeweird coffer of^ v. 22; “When Alexander the 
Great took the city Gaza, the metropolis of Syria, amidst the 
other spoils and wealth of Darius treasured up there, he found an 
exceeding rich and beautiful little chest or casket. Having sur- 
veyed the singular rarity of it, and asked those about him what 
they thought fittest to be laid up in it ; when they had severally 
delivered their opinions, he told them, he esteemed nothing so 
worthy to be preserved in ft as Homer’s Iliade, Vide Plutarchum 
in VitaAlexand. MagnV' (Theobald) : “ The very words of the text 
are found in Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie^ 1689 ; ‘ In what 
price the noble poemes of Homer were holden with Alexander the 
Groat, insomuch as every night they were layd vnder his pillow, 
and by day were carried in the rich iewell cofer of Darius^ lately 
before vanquished by him in battaile* [p. 12]*’ (Malone). 

darkling*, in darkness, ii. 284 ; vii. 269, 581. 

darnel, iv. 500 ; v. 43 ; vii. 319 : This weed, “ darnel (folium temu- 
lentiuni)^ annual darnel or ray grass, grows in fields, has a tall stout 
stem with rough leaves, fiowers in July and August,” &c. Beisly’s 
Shakspere's Garden^ &c. p. 113 : On the second of the passages re- 
ferred to in this article Steevens has the following note ; *** Darnel 
(says Gerard) hurteth the eyea^ and maJceth them dim, if it happen 
either in come for hreade, or drinke.* Hence the old proverb — 
Lolio victitare, applied to such as were dim-sighted .... Pucelle 
means to intimate, that the corn she carried with her, had produced 
the same effect on the guards of Bouen ; otherwise they would have 
seen through her disguise, and defeated her stratagem.” 

darraig^n your battle, v. 259 : Johnson explains this, “ Bange your 
host, put your host in order ;** Steevens observes, “ The quartos read 
^Prepare your battle;”* Nares, in his Ghss., gives “2b Darraign,^ 
. To arrange an army, or set it in order of battle. Of uncertain* 
derivation . . . Often for to fight a battle, and even when between 
two combatants.*’ (“Dure, Audere . . . '. Hinc etiam daren, dar^ 
raine, darreigne battle frequenter oocurruijt apud Chaucerum. Nisi 
putes haec k causis forensibus ad armorum certamina fuisse trans- 
lata ; ut sint k Normannico desrener, quod idem cum Dirationare 
vel Disrationare.** Juqii EtymoL AngL: “Desrener. To dereine; 
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tojuetifie^ or make goody ike denyall of an act or fact Norm.” Oot- 
grsve's Fr» and Engl, Diet : “ Darreine. Fr. Desrencr, Lat. Dera- 
Uonare, To contest.” Tyrwhitt’s Gloss, to Chaucer?^ 

dash the herald will contrive — Some loathsomCy viii. 293 : ** In the 
books of heraldry a particnlar mark of disgrace is mentioned, by 
which the escutcheons of those persons were anciently distinguished, 
who * discourteously used a widow, maid, or wife, against her willy ” 
Ac. (Malone). 

date, a fruit which was formerly used in various kinds of pastry and 
other dishes, and which frequently gave rise to quibbles, as in the 
following passages : Your date is letter in your pie and your porridge 
than in your cheeky iii. 211 ; a/nd then to he baked with no date in the 
pie, Ac. vi. 16. 

' daub, to disguise : I cannot daub it further y vii. 313 ; ^ daub'd his 
nice. V. 406. 

' ♦ 
daubery, imposture, gullery, juggling, i. 399. 

Davy Gam: see Gam — Davy, • 

day-bed, a couch, a sofa, iii. 356 ; v. 411. 
day- woman, a dairy- woman, ii. 174. 

deal, a part, a portion : My shepherd's pipe can sound no deal (*4n no 
degree, more or less,” Steevens), viii. 461. 

deal in her command, without her power y i, 234 : “ Shakespeare, I con- 
ceive, had here in his thoughts vicarious and delegated authorities. 
He who * deals .in the command,* or, in other words, executes the 
office of another, is termed his lieutenant or vicegerent ; and is 
usually authorized and commissioned to act by his superior. Pro- 
spero therefore, 1 think, means to say, that Sycorax could control 
the moon, and act as her vicegerent, without being commissioned, 
authorized, or empowered by her so to do” (Malone) : “ [We have 
here] the original and etymological sense of power or pouvoir; 
potestasy not vis; what we now call authority or legal power' 
(Walker) : In this passage without her power has been explained 
“ beyond her power,”*— quite erroneously, I believe. 

dealt on lieutenantry, fought by proxy, made war by his lieuten- 
ants, or on the strength of his lieutenants** (Steevens), vii. 554. 

dear loss — The, i. 230 ; Full of dear guiltinesSy ii. 233 ; the clamours 
of their %um dear groanSy ii. 234 ; it is a dear expenscy ii. 271 ; dear 
perfectiouy iii. 277 ; vi. 411 ; in terms so bloody and so deary iii. 387 ; 
my dear ofence, iv. 12 ; a dear accounty iv. 108 ; thy dear exilCy iv. 
116 ; so dear a show of zeal, iv. 285 ; this dear and deep rebuksy iv. 
384 ; your dear offences, iv. 442 ; in such dear degree, v. 378 ; so dear 
a loss (Ihree times), v. 386; dear petition, vL 89; this dear sight, 
vi. 319 ; 0 dear account! vi, 407 ; full of charge Cjf dear import, vL 
464 ; In dear employment, vi, 466 ; dear ^divorce 'Twixt natural son 
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and sire / vi. 561 ; our dear peril, yL 672 ; some dear cause, Tii. 319 ; 
their dear loss, vii. 731 ; many dearer (“ of greater value,” John- 
son) in this bloody fray, iv. 286 ; dearest spirits, ii. 175 ; dearest 
groom, iii. 271 ; dearest enemy, iv. 266 ; dearest speed, iv. 288 ; 
dearest need, v. 442 ; dearest foe, vii. 113 ; dearest action, vii. 386 ; 
dearest spite, viii. 367 : Tooke has so admirably accounted for the 
application of the epithet dear by our ancient writers to any object 
which excites a sensation of hurt, pain, and consequently 6f anxiety, 
solicitude, care, earnestness, that I shall extract ii as the best com- 
ment upon the apparently opposite uses of the word in our great 
poet ; ‘ Dearth is the third person singular of the English (from 
the Anglo-Saxon verb Derian, nocere, leedere), to dere. It means 
some or any season, weather, or other cause, which dereth, i. e. 
maketh dear, hurteth, or doth mischief. — The English verb to dere 
was formerly in common use.* He then produces about twenty 
examples, the last from Hamlet [act i. sc. 2], 

* Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 

Ere fOr over] I had seen that day.* 

Tooke continues; * Johnson and Malone, who trusted to their 
Latin to explain his (Shakespeare’s) English, for deer and deerest 
would have us read dire and direst; not knowing that Dere and 
Deriend mean hurt and hurting, mischief and mischievous; and 
that their Latin dims is from our Anglo-Saxon Dere, which they 
would expunge.’ EHEA HTEPOENTA, vol. ii. p. 409. A most perti- 
nent illustration of Tooke’s etymology has occurred to me in a Ms. 
poem by Bichard Bolle the Hermit of Hampole ; 

* Bot flatering lele and loselry, 

Is grete chepe in thair conrtes namly. 

The most derthe of any, that is 

Ahoute tham there, is sothfastnes. Spec* Vita' ” 

(Singer) : see too Richardson’s Diet., where Tooke’s explanation 
of dear is given as the true one ; Throughout Shakespeare and 
all the poets of his and a much later day, we find this epithet 
[deareaf] applied to that person or thing, which, for or against 
us, excites the liveliest and strongest interest. It is used vari- 
ously, indefinitely and metaphorically, to express the warmest 
feelings* of the soul ; its nearest, most intimate, home and heart- 
felt emotions: and here [‘my dearest foe,’ Hamlet, act i. sc. 2], 
no doubt, though, as every where else, more directly interpreted, 
signifying ‘veriest, extremest,’ must by consequence and figura- 
tively import ‘ bitterest, deadliest, most mortal.’ As extremes are 
said in <a certain sense to approximate, and are in* many respects 
alike or the same, so this word is made in a certain sense to carry 
with it an union of the fiercest opposites : it is made to signify the 
extremes of love and hatred. It may be said to be equivalent 
generally to very ; and to import * Ae excess, the utmost, the sn- 
perlative' of that, whatever it may be, to which it is appli^. But 
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dear most at that time ,tiave meant * injorions/ as being derived 
fiom the Saxon verb’ders, to hurt, is peirfectly absurd. Dr. John- 
son^s derivation of the word, as used in this place, from the Latin 
dirue^ is doubtless ridiculous enough : but Tooke has not produced 
a single instance of the use of it, i. s. of the adjective, in the sense 
upon which he insists ; except, as he pretends, from our author,*’ 
&c. (Caldecott) : “ Home Tooke (Divers, of Purley^ 612, &o.) 
makes a plausible case in favour of dear being derived from the 
ancient verb derian, to hurt, to annoy, and of its proper meaning 
being, therefore, injurious or hateful [hurtful]. His notion seems 
to be, that from this derian we have dearth^ meaning properly that 
sort of injury which is done by the weather, and that, a usual con- 
sequence of dearth being to make the produce of the earth high- 
priced, the adjective dear has thence taken its common meaning 
of precious. This is not all distinctly asserted ; but what of it may 
not be explicitly set forth isisupposed and implied. It is, however, 
against an explanation which has been generally accepted, that 
there is no appearance of connexion between derian and the con- 
temporary word answering to dear in the sense of high-priced, 
precious, beloved, which is deore, dare, or d"re, and is evidently 
from the same root, not with derian^ but with de&ran^ 0 |^ djran^ to 
hold dear, to love. There is no doubt about the existence of an 
old English verb dere^ meaning to hurt, the unquestionable repre- 
sentative of the original derian: thus in Chaucer (C7. T, 1824) The- 
seus says to Palamon and Arcite, in the Knight’s Tale ; 

* And ye shnl bothe anon unto me swere 
That never mo ye shul my contree dere^ 

Ne maken werre upon me night ne day, 

Bat ben my frendes in alle that ye may.’ 

But perhaps we may get most easily and naturally at the sense 
which dear sometimes assumes by supposing that the notion pro- 
perly involved in it of love, having first become generalised into 
that of a strong aifection of any kind, had thence passed on into 
that of such an emotion the very reverse of love. We seem to 
have it in the intermediate sense in such instances as the fol- 
lowing ; 

‘ Some dear cause * 

Will in concealment wrap me up a while.’ Lear, iv. 8. 

f * A precious ring ; a ring that I must use 

In dear employment.’ Romeo and Juliet^ y. 8. 

And even when Hamlet speaks of his * dearest foe,’ or when Celia 
remarks to Rosalind, in As You like It, i. 3, *My father hated his 
[Orlando’s] father dearly,' the word need not be understood as im- 
plying more than strong or passionate emotion” (Cbaik). 

clear’d, endeared, vii. 509.# 

dearly — Jiated his father, iii. 17 ; how dearly ever parted (“however 
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excdbUitly ^niowed/* Jobnson), yi. 55 ; we dearly grieve^ vii. 176 : 
eeedear^dta. \ 

dOATtll and rareneea^Ai^ hia ir^uaton of auch, Tii. 203 : Dearth is 
dearnessi yalue) price : * and lii 3 internal qualities of such value 

. and rarity [excellence]* ** (Johnson). 

Death hia court; and there the antic aita^ &c. — Keeps, iv. 146 : **Some 
part of this fine description might have been suggested from the 
seventh print in the Imagines Mortis, a celebrated series of wooden 
cuts which have been improperly attributed to Holbein. It is pro- 
bable that Shakespeare might have seen some spurious edition of 
this work ; for the great scarcity of the original in,this country in 
former times is apparent, when Hollar could not procure the use 
of it for his copy of the Dance of Death” (Douce). 

death, which laugh'st us here to acorn — Thou antic, v. 64 : Perhaps 
in this passage, too, the idea was suggested by the work mentioned 
in the preceding article. 

death — That whoso draws a sword, His present, That whoso draws a 
sword within the precincts of the court is liable to be punished 
with death, v. 60. 

death — Took it, on his, iv. 8 : This is explained by Steevens, Enter- 
tained'^ it as his fixed opinion, when he was d 3 dng :** but 1 believe 
that here upon his death is merely an asseveration, or sort of oath, 
as it is in King Henry IV,, Part First, act v. sc. 4, where Falstaff 
says, ril take it upon my death, I gave him this wound in the 
thigh.*’ 

death — To please the fool and : see fool and death, &c. 

death’s fool-— Merely, thou art: see fool — Merely, &o. 

death’ S-mail, an executioner, v. 158 ; vii. 329 ; viii. 315 ; deaths-^ 
men, v. 315. 

death-practis’d duke — The, The duke whose death is planned 
by stratagem or treachery (see practice), vii. 329. 

death- tokens of 't— The, Alluding to the decisive spots appear- 
ing on those infected by the plague” (Steevens), vi. 41 : compare 
Lord's tokens — The, and token'd pestilence — The. 

debate, contention, fighting : hat in the world's dehate, ii. 167 ; this 
debate that hleedeth at our doors, iv. 376 (“ God make you a fortu- 
nate knight, and giue you good successe in all your debates." Shel- 
ton's translation of Don Quiacote, Part First, p. 22, ed. 1612 : Dryden 
uses the word iq the same sense ; 

Till in some living stream I cleanse the guilt 
Of dire debate and blood in battle spilt.” 

JEneid, B. ii. y. 978). 

debitor and creditor, vii. 376, 720 : That is, says Johnson, a^ ac- 
counting-book” (Compare the title-page of a very darly work on 
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book-keeping; A Profitable Treatyoe called the Instnunent or 
Boke to leame to knowe the good order of the kepyng of the 
famouse reconynge, called in Latyn, Dare and Habere, and in 
Engljshe, Debitor and Creditor &c. 1643, 4to). 

dOCeivable, deceptions, iii. 384 ; iv, 137. 

deck, a pack of cards : The king was slily finger'd from the declc^ v. 
306. 

deck’d the sea with drops full salt^ i. 182 1 Here deck'd would seem 
to be a form, if it be not a corruption, of the provincialism degg'd^ 
i.e. ** sprinkled.*’ (“Dbg, To sprinkle.** Craven Dialect) 

decline, to lean, to incline : far more to you do I decline^ ii. 26 
(and see note 53 , ii. 61) ; declining their rich aspect to the hot breath 
of Spain^ ii. 29. 

decline, to “run through from first to last — a phrase the poet bor- 
rowed from his grammar** (Malone) : Decline all this^ ▼. 427 ; Til 
decline the whole question (“ deduce the question from the first case 
to the last,** Johnson), vi. 37. 

decrees, “resolutions** (Walker) : That so my sad decrees mayfly 
away, vi. 343. 

deed of saying^The, “The doing of that which we have said we 
would do, the accomplishment and performance of our promise** 
(Malone), vi. 666. 

deem, a judgment, an opinion, a notion : what wicked deem is this f 
vi. 69. 

deep-fet, deep-fetched, vi. 140. 

deer, animals in general : such small deer, vii. 302. 

.default— -/n the, “At a need** (Johnson), iii. 236. 

defeat, an undoing, a destruction : A damn'd defeat was made, vii. 
146 j their defeat Does by their own insinuation grow, vii. 202. 

defeat, to undo, to alter, to disguise : defeat thy favour (countenance) 
with an usurped beard, vii. 393. 

defeature, alteration of features, deformity, disfigurement, viii. 
263 ; defeatures, ii. 16, 51. 

defence, the science of defence, of sword-play: For art and exercise 
in your defence, vii. 189. 

defend~(?ocf.* see God defend, 

defend — Heaven : see heaven defend, 

defensible — Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur's name Did 
seem, iv. 339 : “ Defensible does not in this place mean capable of 
defence, but hearing strength, furnishing the means of defence f the 
passive for the active participle [sic]** (Malone). 

defiance, a refttsal : Take my defiance, i. 480. 
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deformed handr^Tim's^ Tixne*a deforming hand, ii. 51 (the pas- 
sive participle for the active). 

deftly, dezterousl^ adroitly, vii. 47. 

defUnctive, funereal, viii. 469. 

defy, to refuse, to reject, to renounce : I defy all cmgela^ i. 367 ; I 
defy all counsel^ iv. 41 ; All studies Here I solemnly defy^ iv. 221 ; I 
defy the tongues of soothers^ iv. 203 ; I do defy thy conjurations^ vi. 
466 ; Age^ I do defy thee^ viii. 458 ; breaths that I defied not^ iii. 
77. 

degrees, steps : the base low,” Johnson, lower) degrees By which 
he did ascend^ vi. 631. 

delations, accusations, informations, vii. 420. 

delighted spirit — The^ ^^The spirit accustomed here to ease and 
delights” (Warburton), “The spirit engaged in earthly delights, 
enjoying iie pleasures of this world” (Walker), i. 480. 

delighted beauty lacky &c. — Tf virtue wo, vii. 391: “The meaning, 
I belien^, is, if virtue comprehends every thing in itself, then your 
virtuous son-in-law of course is beautiful : he has that beauty which 
delights everyone. Delighted tor delighting j Shakespeare often uses 
the active and passive participles indiscriminately” (Steevens) : 
Here Walker explains delighted “endowed with delights, deliciis 
exorrwLtaP 

delighted— TAo more delafdy The more delighting or delightful 
for being delayed, vii. 718. 

deliverly, nimbly, actively, viii. 164. 

demerits, synonymous with merits: Of his demerits rob CominiuSy 
vi. 142 ; my demerits May speahy unbonnetedy &c. vii. 381. 

demise, to transfer, to convey, v. 431. 

demurely wake the sleeyersy vii. 573 : see note 174, vii. 621. 

demuring, fooking demurely, vii. 581. 

den : see god-den and good den, 

denay, a denial, iii. 354 (“ Of milde denaieSy of tepder scornes,” &o. 
Fairfax's translation of Tasso's GerusalemmSy B. xvi. st. 25). 

denay’ d, denied, V. 121. 

denier, “the twelfth part of a French sows” (Steevens), used to 
signify a very trifling sum, iii. 105 ; iv. 260 ; v. 362. 

denunciation, *i. 451 ; see note 18, i. 525. 

deny, to refuse, to reject, to renounce: Do all they deny hert iii. 
232; deny his offer'd homage (refuse to receive the homage he 
offers), iv. 128 ; With mine own tongue deny my sacred statCy iV. 162 ; 
He does deny himy vi. 535 ; And he that's once denied will hardly 
speedy vi. 534. 
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d6pfi^t| a depurtore : At my d^H I gaoe this unto Julia^ i. 822 ; at 
my depart for Frcmce^ v. 109 ; your losa omd jWtf de$wrt^ ▼. 266 ; At 
my depart^ v. 290. . ^ 

depart) to separate : Ere we depart^ wdll share a hounteous time^ yi. 
514. 

depart with, to part with : Which we much rather had depart withal, 
ii. 179 ; I may depart with little, viii. 137 ; Hath willingly departed 
with a part, iv. 28. 

departing* — Like life and death's, v. 270: Departing for separa- 
tion" (Malone) : but see note 88, v. 332. 
depend) to be in service : the remainder, that shall still depend, vii. 

270 ; So stinkingly depending, i. 484. 
depend — Our jealousy Does yet, vii. 707 : “ My suspicion is yet un- 
determined ; if 1 do not condemn you, I likewise have not acquitted 
you. We now say, the cause is depending" (Johnson). 
depose) to cause to make solemn deposition, “ to examine on oath” 
(Johnson*s Diet') : Depose him in the justice of his cause, iv. 113. 

depose) to give witness, to attest, to declare upon oath : Seeing 'twa^ 
he that made you to depose, v. 243. 

deprave) to vilify, to traduce : flout, deprave, and slander, ii. 131. 
deprive) to take away : Which might deprive your sovereignty of 
reason, vii. 121 ; 'Tis honour to deprive dishonowrd life, viii. 321 ; 
That life was mine which thou hast here depriv'd, viii. 337. (There 
is no doubt that Gifford misunderstood the first of these passHges, 
in which he supposed ‘‘ sovereignty" to be “ a title of respect The 
meaning is — “ Which might take away the sovereignty of your 
reason,” or, as Steevens explains it, “take away from you the 
command of reason, by which man is governed Oompare “ The 
seuenth [commandment is] to stele nor depryue no mannes goodea 
by theftc^” Ac. A Hundred Mery Talys, 1626, p. 102, ed. 1866 : 

“And now, this hand, that, with vngentle force • 

Lepryu'd his life, shall with repentant seruioe 
Make treble satisfaction to his sonle.” 

The Tryall of Cheualry, 1605, sig. r 3 : 

“For pitfy, do not my heart blood deprive. 

Make me not childless,” &c. 

Sylvester’s Du Bartas, — The Magnificence, 
p. 210, ed. 1641; 

where the original has “ Ne me priue du sang," Ac. : 

“ But yet the sharp disease (which doth his health deprive) 
With-holdeth in some sort his senses and his wit,” Ac. 

A Paradox against Libertie, from the French oi 
Odet de la Nove ; id. p. 818 : 

“ In short, this day our scepter had depriv'd, 

Had 1 not ” Ac. 

The History of Judith, tranidated by Hudson ; 
id. p. 877.) 
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deprive, to dismherit : pmait Th^ cwiioiiiy qfnationa to deprivt me, 
vii. 258, 

deracinate, to foroe up bj the roots, to root up, iv. 500 ; yi. 19. 

dern, lonely, dreary (“Dem [lonely], Solitarius, moestus.** Coles’s 
Lat. and EngU Dict\ viii. 35. 

derogate, degraded : her derogate hody^ vii. 271. 

I 

derogate, to degrade one’s self : cannot derogate^ vii. 658 ; do not 
derogate^ ibid. 

derogately, Tjdth derogation, vii. 516. 

descant ' ~ ' ^Too harsh a^ i. 269 ^ on that ground JT’ ll malce a holy 
descant (used metaphorically), v. 410 : “ The name of Descant 
vBurped [e. e. used] of the musitions in diuers significations : some- 
time they take it for the -whole harmony of many voyces ; others 
sometime, for one of the voyces or partes ; and that is, when the 
whole song is not passing three voyces. Last of all, they take it 
for singing a part extempore vpon a playnesong, in which sence we 
commonly vse it : so that when a man talketh of a Descanter, it 
must be vnderstood of one that can extempore sing a part vpon a 
playne song.” Morley’s Plains and Easie Introdvction to Praciicall 
Mvsicke^ &c. 1597, folio, p. 70: Descant signified formerly what 
we now denominate variations*'* (Malone). 

descry Stands on the hourly thought — The main^ “ The main body is 
expected to be descried every hour” (Johnson), vii. 327. 

deserved, used for deserving : Towards her deserved children, vi. 
188. 

design, to mark out, to show : Justice design the victor's chivalry, iv. 

no. 

desire you of more acquaintance-- 1 shall^ I shall ^sire more ac- 
quaintance of you, ii. 291 ; / desire you of the like, Fdesire the like 
of you, iii. 73 ; see note 47 , ii. 330. 

despeir, unless I he reliev'd by prayer — And my ending is, i. 236 : 
** This alludes to the old stories told of the despair of necromancers 
in their last moments, and of the efficacy of the prayers of their 
:Mends for them” (Warburton). 

desperate, bold, venturous, confident : I will make a desperate ten- 
der Of my child's love, vi. 441. * 

detect, to display, to discover : To let thy tongue detect thy hase-hom 
heart, v. 261. 

detected/or women, i. 486 : Has been explained, suspected, accused, 
charged, in the matter of women but does it not merely mean 
“discovered,” &c.? 

detected wi(h a jeo/hus rotten helUwefher—An intolerable fright, to 
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. i. 392 : Here detected with is equivalent to detected of or dy / “ I 
was in an intolerable fright lest I should be discovered by/* Ac. 

detormiliate, determined, ended, out of date. The term is used 
in legal conveyances** (Malone) : My bonds in thee are all deter- 
minate^ viii. 392. 

determiliatey to end, to bring to a^ionclusion : The fly-slow horns 
shall not determinate^ &c. iv. 116. 

determination, an end : Find no determination^ viii. 355. 

determine, to put an end to : Till his friend sickness hath deter- 
mind me, iv. 382. • 

de|;ermine, to end, to conclude : 2fust all determine here? vi. 196 ; 
♦ till These wars determine^ vi. 228 ; To my determind time thou gav^st 
new date^ v. 62 ; as it determines as the hail>stone dissolves,** Ma- 
son), vii. 561. 

detest, a blunder for ^o^ee^ : I detest, an honest maid, i. 359 ; I detest 
before heaven, i. 458. 

devesting^ them, undressing themselves, vii. 408. 

devil drives — He must needs go that the, A proverbial expression, iii. 
216 ; see it in Bay*8 Proverbs, p. 97, ed. 1768. 

devil V the old play, that every one may pare his nails with a wooden 
dagger — This roaring, iv. 485 : An allusion to the Devil in the old 
Moralities, who was frequently belaboured with the wooden dagger 
of the Vice : see Vice, &c. 

devil rides upon a flddle- stick — The, iv. 244 : A proverbial expression 
(Steevens cites from Fletcher’s Humorous Lieutenant, 

** The fiend rides on a fiddle-stick.’’ Act iv. sc. 4). 

devote, devoted : devote to Aristotle's ethics, iii. 114. 

devoted, consecrated : devoted charitable deeds, v. 356. 

dewberries, ii. 290: “Dew-berries, Bacccs rubi repmUsr Coles’s 
Lat, and Engl, Diet. : ^'Dewberry (Rubus csBsius). This plant grows 
on the borders of fields and on the banks of hedges and ditches. 
The fruit is very pleasant to the taste, and consists of a few drupes 
half enclosed in the calyx and covered with a grey bloom. It gener- 
ally grows close to the ground, and the fruit is ripe in September.” 
Beislyb Shakspere^s Garden, &g. p. 51. 

diablo, the devU,— an exclamation (Span.), vii. 408. 

dialOg^O between the fool and the soldier, iii. 264 : “ Some popular 
production of this kind probably then existed. It is a species of 
performance of which John Hey wood seems to have been the in- 
ventor in the reign of Heniy VIII.” (Collier). 

Dian’s bud o'er Cupids flower, ii. 306 : “ZhWs bud is the bud of the 
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AgnuB CoBtuB ot Choate Tree. Cupids a flower is the Viola tricolor 
or Looe-in-idtenesB [pv pamy or heart'a-eoae']'* Stbeyens. 

dich, vi. 617 : see note 29, vi. 680. 

Dickon, a familiar and vulgar alteration of Richard^ v. 461. 

Dictynna, ii. 193 (three times): Shakespeare might have found 
this uncommon title for Diana in the Second Book of Golding’s 
translation of Ovid’s Metamorphosis” (Stbevens): oitcrwa or 
rvypa (from Blicrvoy^ a hunting -net). 

Dido and her jEneas shall want troops^ vii. 677 : Here AEneaa must 
be an oversight of the poet for “ SychsBus.” 

die and drab I purchased this caparison — With^ “With gaming and 
* whoring 1 brought myself to this shabby dress” (Peacy), iii. 4^3. 

diet, the regimen prescribed for those suffering from the lues vene- 
rea : like one that takes diet^ i. 274 ; unless they kept very good diety 
i. 460 ; The tub-fast and the diet^ vi. 652. 

diet me — May justly^ “May justly constrain me to fast, by depriving 
mo of the dues of a wife” (Heath), iii, 283. 

difference, an heraldic term : let him hear it for a difference (dis- 
tinction), ii. 76 ; wear your rue with a difference^ vii. 184. 

differing: multitudes^ “ unsteady multitudes, who are continually 
changing their opinions, and condemn to-day what they yesterday 
applauded” (Mason), vii. 692. 

difB.dence, distrust, iv. 7; V. 46 ; diffidences^ vii. 261. 

diffuse, to disorder : That can my speech diffuse (That can so dis- 
order my speech that it may be as much disguised as my person), 
vii. 263. ^ 

diffused, wild, irregular, extravagant : some diffusH song^ i. 402 ; 
diffus'd attire^Y. 500; diffus'd infection of a man (“ I b*llieve diffus'd 
in this place signifies irregular^ uncouthf Johnson ; “ diffus'd in- 
fection of a man may mean, * thou that art as dangerous as a pes- 
tilence that infects the air by its diffusion,’ ” Steevens), v. 357. 
(“ He that marketh our follies in being passing humorous for the 
ohoyse of apparell^ shall finde Quids confused chaos to affoord a mul- 
titude of doused inuentions.” Greene’s Farewell to Follie^ sig. c 2 
verso, ed. 1617). 

diggt, Fluellen’s Welsh pronunciation of digged, iv. 452. 

dig:resSlon, a deviation from virtue : example my digression by some 
mighty precedent, ii. 173 ; my digression is so vile, viii. 293. 

dil ated articles allow — The scope Of these, “ The tenor of these arti- 
(des, set out at large, authorizes” (Caldecott) , vii. 109. 

dild you^God: see God dild you. 
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diminutiveB, very small pieces of money : ^poor'ii diminuHvBB^ vii. 
676. 

dinner’s done^ wdll forth again—So soon as, vi. 625 : “ i. e. to hunt* 
ing, from which diveraion, we find by Flavius’s speech, he was just 
returned. It may be here observed, that in our author’s time it 
was the custom to hunt as well after dinner as before” (Bebd). 

directitude, vi. 211 : see note 190, vi. 266. 

diSftble, to detract from, to disparage, to undervalue : disable all 
. ^ the benefits of your own country, iii. 56 ; disable not thyself v. 71 ; he 
disabled my judgment, iii. 73. 

disable, to impair : I have disabled mine estate, ii. 348. 
dibbling, a disparaging, an undervaluing, ii d?!^ , 
disappointed^, vii. 124: sm x^ote 40, vii m 
diSbenob^d drove you from your seat, vi. 168. . 

discandy, *‘to ayay :^m the stote of b^btig oaufiidd, lidke 
sugar, or a:^ thing of that kind” (Nares*s Ohss^^ vii. 674{ disown^ 
dying, vii 6BI. (The second passage isvery obsonre: aceordiiig to 
Kares, ubi supra, The idea is, that as the stones of the hail xuelte^ 
or discandied, a person dbiould die for. each.”) 

diSObarge— Jn yours and my, depends on what you and 1 are to 
perform” (Stbevens), i 200. 

disclaims in thee, equivalent to disclaims thee, vii. 279. 

disclose, the peeping of young birds through the diell (a technical 
term) : the hatch and the disclose, vii. 152 : see the next article. 

disclose, to hatch :> When that her golden couplets are dischsd, vii. 
200 Disclose is when the young just peeps through the ihell. 
It is also taken for laying, hatching, or bringing forth young ; as 
*She disclosed three birds.’ ” B. Holme’s Acaden^ of Armory and 
BUmm (Terms of Art used in Falconry, &c.), B. u. c. zi. p. 238). 

disclose, to open : before their buttons (buds) be disclodd, vii. 116. 

discomfit, discqpifiture, v. 196. 

discontenting /aiAsr — Your, Your discontented father, iii. 481 
(the active participle for the passivp). 

discoxftents, malcontents: fiokle changelings and poor discontents, 
iv. 276 ; The discontents repair, vii. 509. 

discourse — So far exceed all instance, all, iii. 384 ; discourse of rea- 
son, vi. 33 ; vii. 112 ; 0 madness of discourse, vi. 87 ; such large dis- 
course, vii. 178 ; discourse of thought, vii. 449 : ** Discourse. The act 
of the understanding, by which it passes from premises to conse- 
quences.” Johnson’s 2>tcf..* **It is very difficult to determine the 
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precise meaning which our ancestors gave to dUcowBe; or to dis- 
tinguish the line which separated it from reason. Perhaps it indi- 
cated a more rapid deduction of consequences from premises than 
was supposed to be effected by reason : — but I speak with hesita- 
tion.** Gifford’s note on Massinger's Worhs^ vol. i. p. 148, ed. 1813 
(Gifford, uhi svpra^ maintains that in the passage of Hamlet^ vii. 
112, we ought to read discourse and reason^' forgetting the pass- 
age of Trollus and Cressida^ vi. 33: and, among sundry other 
passages that might be quoted from various authors, compare 
There was no discourse of reason strong enough to diuert him 
from thinking that he was betrj^yed.** A Tragi^omicall History of 
ovr Timss^ under the borrowed names of Llsander and Calista (from 
the French)^ p» 34, 1627, folio). 

dlSCOYdrlM USuch preposterous^ vL 81 : leef note 149 , yL 
eontempii disdhinfnl'eontempt, iv. 29l>« 

dlsettse, uneasiness, trouble : Til tell thee my disease, v« 84 ; dleeitse* 
qf the world, yji, 254 <806 note 13 , yu. 349). * 

dlBeas’d perfumes^Their, “Their diseased perfumed miatressea’’ 
(Malonu), vi. 556. 

disedg*’d— .Be, Have the edge of appetite taken off, vii. 681. 

dlSgraoiOUSi unceasing, v. 429. 

dishabited, dislodged, iv. 18. 

disllOZLesty, inchastity : suspect me in my dishonesty, i. 398 ; From 
all dishonesty he can, iii. 444. 

dislike, to express dislike of a thing : I neoer heard any soldier dis^ 
"^lihe it, i. 448 ; I did dislike the cut of a certain courtier's beard, iii. 
78. 

disUke, to displease : Neither, fair saint, if either thee dislike, vi. 
411 ; Fll do't; but it dislikes me, vii. 405. 

dislixXUlS, unpaints, obliterates what was before limned, vii. 576. 

dismes, tens (properly, tenths), vi. 31. 

dismount thy tuck, draw thy rapier, iii. 373. 

disnatur’d, devoid of natural affection, vii. 2^1. 

dispark’d my parks, iv, 141 : “ To dispark is a legal term, and sig- 
nifies to divest a park, constituted by royal grant or prescription, 
of its name and character, by destroying the enclosures of sudb a 
park, and also the vert (or whatever bears green leaves, whether 
wood or underwood), and the beasts of chase therein, and laying it 
open” (Malone). 

dispatch’d, suddenly bereaved : Qf life, of crown, of queen, at once 
dispatch'd, vii. 124. 

disponge, to discharge, vn. 572. 
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dillpO|l6| diq^tion : He hath a pereon^ and a mooth diepoee^ Tii. 894* 

dtllq[>0ff6| disposal : All that is mine I leave at thy di^ee^ i. 291 ; 
fnich, with ovraelvee, shall rest at thy dispose^ i. 305 ; His goods 
confiscate to the duhds dispose^n, 5; Needs must you lay your heart 
at his dispose^ iy. 12. 

dispose*- stream ofhiSy yi. 40: Here, in Jolin8on*sjDtc^.,dt^o«6 
is explained “ disposition, cast of mind, inclination in Nares's 
Oloss, S arrangement qy. “ purpose” ? 

dispos’d— ist ii. 182 : see note 36, ii. 241. 

dispos’d with CcBsar, “made terms, settled matters” (Steeyens), 
▼ii. 580. 

disposer — My, vi. 45 : In note 69, vi. Ill, I have explained this, 
“ she who disposes or inclines me to mirth by her pleasant (and 
rather free) talk;” but perhaps the more proper explanation of 
disposer is, “ she who is disposed or inclined to pleasant (and rather 
free) talk, — my merry, free-spoken damsel.” 

disputable, inclined to dispute, disputatious, iii. 28. 

dispute, to reason upon : dispute his own estate (state, affairs), iii. 
477 ; Let me dispute with thee of thy estate^ vi. 438. 

dis-seat, to unseat, to dethrone, vii. 64. 

dissexuble, to conceal: Dissemble all your griefs and discontents, yi. 
295 ; Dissemble not your hatred (“ Do not gloss it over,” Stee- 
VENS ; “ Do not merely conceal and cover over your secret ill-will 
to each other by a show of love,” Malone), v. 380. 

dissemble — Think you my uncle did. Think you my uncle wae 
acting deceitfully, was feigning, v. 385. 

dissemble myself in't — I will, I will disguise myself in’t, iii. 380. 

dissembling^ nature’— Cheated of feature by, v. 351 : “ The poet by 
this expression seems to mean no more than that nature had made 
for Bicbard features unlike those of other men. To dissemble, both 
here and in the passage quoted [by Malone] from [the old play 
of] King John, signifies the reverse of to resemble, in its active 
sense, and is not used as dissimulare in Latin” (Douce) : see 
feature, 

dissembly, Dogberry’s blunder for assembly, ii. 126. 

distai^, to sully by contrast, to throw into shade : She did distain 
my child, viii. 53. 

distance, the space between two antagonists (a fencing term) : thy 
reverse, thy distance, i. 373. 

distemper — Proceeding on, iv. 439 : Here distemper iA explained by 
Johnson “ predominance of passion while Steevens thinks that 
it may mean “ intoxication” (see before, “ It was excess of wine 
that set him on”). 
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distonporature we m The seasons alter^And through ihis^ ii. 
277: Here distemperaiure is explained by Steeyens pertnrbation 
of the elements/' by Malone the perturbed state in which the king 
and queen had lived for some ^me past." 

distill’d Almost iojelly^ vii. 113 : see note x6, yii. 215. 

distinctly, separately : would I flame distinctly^ i. 183. 

distractions, detachments: His power went out in such distractions^ 
vii. 560. 

distrain, to seize (with no reference to rent or debt) : distrain the 
one^ distain the other^ v. 452 ; My father's goods are all distrain'd^ iv. 
138 ; Hath here distrain'd the Tower to Ms use^ v. IG : see note 123 , 
V. 476. 

distraught, distracted, v. 406 ; vi. 455. 

diverted bloody blood turned out of its natural course, iii. 24. 

divldable, divided, distant from each other, vi. 19. 

dividant, “divisible" (Oapell), “different, separate" (Johnson’s 
Dict)f “divided" (Walkek), vii. 650. 

divided councils^ V. 397 : “ That is, a private Consultation^ separate 
from the known and public council. So, in the next scene, Hast- 
ings says, * Bid him not fear the separated councils’ ’’ (Johnson) ; 
“ Mr. Beed has shown from Hall’s Chronicle that this circumstance 
is foa|jded on historical fact. But Holinshed, Hall’s copyist, was 
our author’s authority" (Malone). 

division, variations in music : Sung .... With ravishing division^ 
to her lutCy iv. 252 ; the larJc makes sioeet division^ vi. 443. (“ To 
divide. To make divisions in music, which is, the runx^g a simple 
strain into a great variety of shorter notes to the same modulation." 
Hares’s Gloss.) 

do him deadf kill him, v. 249. 

do me rights do me justice, ii. 133 (as a challenge to fight) iv. 395 (as 
a challenge to drink a bumper). 

do you justice^ “ drink as much as you do" (Steevens), vii. 406 
compare the preceding article. 

do withal — I could not^ 1 could not help it, ii. 392. (“ I can nat do 
withall^ a thyng lyeth nat in me, or I am nat in faulte that a thyng 
is done." Palsgrave’s Lesclarcissement de la Lang. Ft. 1530, fol. ctxxx. 
verso (Table of Verbes) ; 

!* Char. Such was the rigour of your desteny. 

Cl. Such was my errour and ohstinacie. 

Ch, But since G^s would not, could you do withall f' 

The Tragedie of Antonie. Doone into English [from the French 
of Gamier'] by the Countesse of Pembrokef 1595, sig. b 8 : 

** But 1 intreat them, sinoe it must befall, 

They would be patient : who can doe withall f" 

Wither’s Abuses Stript and Whiptf-^SorroWf sig. x, ed. 1618 : 
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** Why, if you do not vnderstand>(8aid Sanoho),/(»uiito< do wiihaU.** 
Shditon*B transL of Don Quixote^ Part Second, p. 40, ed. 1620 : 

The following paaaage of Mabbe*s translation of Akman^a Guz- 
man de Alfarache has just been pointed out to me by Mr. Bolton 
Oomey ; I pray bee not angry that I came no sooner, I waa very 
busio, I could not doe I came aa soone as I couldJ* Part Pirst, 

p. 18, ed. 1623.) 

doff, to do off, to put off, iii. 146 ; iv. 32, 274 ; vi. 90, 411 ; vii. 69. 

dog~^As dank here ae a, iv. 224 : see note 34, iv. 293. 

dog-apes, dog-faced baboons,, iii. 28. 

dogs of roar — vi. 654 : Mean, it would certainly seem, Famine, 
Sword, and Fire compare, in King Henry V, Chorus to act i. 

** at his heels, 

Leash’d-in like hounds, should famine, sword, and fire, 

Crouch for employment 

and, in the First Part of King Henry VL act iv, sc. 2, 

** You tempt the fury of my three attendants. 

Lean famine, quartering steel, and climbing fire.*’ 

dolo, dolour, grief : dreadful dole^ ii. 319 ; jgitiful dole^ iii. 12 ; delight 
and dole, vii, 108 ; dole and vooe^ viii. 35 ; Our dole^ viii. 136. 

dole, a dealing, an allotment, distribution : dole of honour^ iii. 234 ; 
dole of blows, iv. 319 : and see Happy man he his dole, 

dolour and dollar, quibbled on : Dolour comes to him, indefd, i. 193 ; 
To three thousand dolours a year, i. 448 ; as many dolours for thy 
daughters, vii. 286. 

dolphin Of dogfish, v. 20 : It should be remembered, that, in 
Shakespeare’s time, the word dauphin was always written dolphirC' 
(Stebvens). 

don, to do on, to put on, vi. 228 ; donrCd, vii. 181, 514. 

done, destroyed, consumed : they meet where holJt their lives are done, 
V. 58 ; The life ihou gav'st me first was lost and done, v, 62 ; rjoasted, 
thaw'd, and done, viii. 264 ; as soon decay'd and done, viii. 288 ; spent 
and done, viii. 439. 

done to death, put to death, killed, ii. 140 ; v. 254« 

dotant, a dotard, vi. 223. 

double; deceitful (with a quibble) : Swear by your double self, ii. 
414. 

double-fatal yew— Bows Of, iv. 145 : “ Called doublefatal, because 
the leaves of the yew are poison, and the wood is employed for 
instruments of death” (Wabbubtom). 

double man— I am not a, '*1 am not Fahtaff and Perqy together, 
though having Percy on my back, I seem doable” (Johnson), iv. 
287. 
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doublo vouchers^ hh recoveries^HiSy yii. 195 : A reeovei^ with 
double voucher is the one usually suffered, and is so denominated 
from two persons (the latter of whom is always the common cryer, 
or some such inferior person) being sucoessively voucher^ or called 
npon, to warrant the tenant's title. Both^n^^ and recoveries are 
fictions of law, used to convert an estate tail into a fee-simple" 
(RiTSON). 

doubt) fear : and deposed 'Tts doubt he will he^ iv. 155. 

doubt) to fear : That love (he fundamental part of state More ilmn 
you doubt the change on't^ vi. 184 : “ The meaning is, ‘ You whose 
zeal predominates over your terrors ; you who do not so much fear 
the danger of violent measures, as wish the good to which they 
are necessary, the preservation of the original constitution of our 
government’" (Johnson). 

doUCetS) the testes of a deer, viii. 168. 

dout) to do out, to put out, to extinguish : dout them with superfluous 
courage^ iv. 478 ; this folly douts it, vii. 192. ♦ 

Dowland) viii. 457 : John Dowland, the famous lutenist, was born 
in 1562. Being of a rambling disposition, he lived much abroad, 
and so, it seems, lost many opportunities of advancing his fortunes. 
He was, for a time, lutenist to the King of Denmark, who had 
begged him of King James. It appears that he died, in England, 
in 1615. See Hawkins’s Hist of Music, vol. iii. pp. 323-6, where 
will be found an account of his publications. 

(** For, as an old, rude, rotten, tune-lesse Kit, 

If famous Dowland daign to finger it, 

Makes sweeter Musick then tbo choicest Lute 
In the grosse handling of a clownish Brute," &e. 

Sylvester’s Du Bartas, — The Imposture, p. 91, ed. 1641.) 

dowlo that\in my plume — One, i. 216 ; That here dowle means fea- 
ther" or partide of down in a feather," is surely plain enough ; 
and the word occurs in early writers applied fo other similar sub- 
stances : but Home Tooke maintains, against the commentators on 
Shakespeare, that dowle (or doule, dole, deal, dell) means merely a 
part, piece, or portion ; and such perhaps may have been the original 
meaning of the word. (I find the rare verb bedowl in An Eclogue 
by Davies, appended to Browne’s Shepheards Pipe ; 

^'What though time yet hannot bedowld thy chin ?" 

Sig. u 2, ed. 1620.) 

down ved) ** hanging down like the loose cincture which coH'^ 
fines the fetters round the andes" (Steevens), vii. 130. 

drabbinST) following loose women, vii. 128. 

draff) the refuse of any sort of food, (in the north of England and 
in ^tland) brewers* grams, i. 397 ; iv. 268. 
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drau^llt, a jakes: Sweet draught, vi. 82 ; droum Sum in a dremyht, 
vi. 568. 

% 

draw, to draw open, to undraw ; draw the curtav(i eiraighi^ ii. 374 ; 
draws a curtain, iv. 265. 

draw, as we do the minstrels-—! will bid thee, ii. 132 ; According to 
Malone, the allusion is to the minstrels drawing the bows of their 
fiddles; according to Mr. Collier, to their drawing their instru** 
ments out of the oases. ^ 

draw thy action, withdraw thy action, iv. 333. 

drawn, having one's sword drawn: Why are you drawn f i. 201 ; 
if he be not drawn ! iv. 435 ; art thou drawn among these heartless 
hinds f vi. 390 (whether who having drawn to do it, viii. 67, means 
“ who having drawn his sword to do it,” or “ whom she having per- 
suaded to do it,” has been disputed : I think, the former). 

drawn — No more truth in thee than in a, iv. 261 : An allusion to 
the subtlety of the fox, which when drawn, i. e. traced out by the 
^scent and driven from cover, hunted, was supposed to have re- 
course to all sorts of artifices in order to escape from his pursuers. 

drawn of heaviness — The purse too light being, vii. 720 ; Drawn is 
embowelled, exenterated. So in common language a fowl is said to 
be drawn when its intestines are taken out” (Steevens). 

draws dry foot: see counter, and yet, &c. 

droadAllly, with dread : apprehends death no more dreadfully hut 
as a drunken sleep, i. 497. 

dross, to prepare, to make ready : dress us fairly for our end, iv. 469 : 
being drest to some oration, vi. 21. 

dribbling^ dart of love — The, i. 452 ; “ A dribber, in archery, was a 
term of contempt which perhaps cannot be satisfactorily explained. 
Ascham, in his Toxophilus, edit. 1589, p. 32, obi^^es; ‘ — if he 
give it over, andfpiot use to shoote truly, &c. he shall become of 
a fayre archer a starke B<][uirter and dribber* ” (Steevens) : accord- 
ing to Mr. Collier, “ dribbed is the contrary of point-blank.” 

drink the air, i. 229 ; “ An expression of swiftness, of the same kind 
as * to devour the way’ in King Henry /F.” (Johnson). 

drink t^free air — Through him, “ catch his breath in affected fond- 
ness” (Johnson), breathe freely at his will only” (Wakefield), 

drollsry , a puppet-ahow : A living drollery (a puppet-show repre- 
sented by living persons), i. 215. 

drollsry, a picture or sketch of some scene of low humonr^: a pretty 
slight drollery, iv. 333. 

drugs, drudges : the passive drugs of it, vi. 557 : see note i66, vi 599. 
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.drUHl 80 lost iii. 253 : We shall not folly understand ParoUes* 
simulated distress at the loss of the drum, without we remember 
that the drums of the regiments of his day were decorated with 
the colours of the battalion. It ‘was therefore equivalent to the 
loss of the flag of the regiment, — ^a disgrace all good soldiers deeply 
feel” (Fairholt), 

4lrUDl before the English tragedians — The^ iii. 268: By which they 
used to give notice of their arrival in any town where they in- 
tended to perform. 

iDrum’s entertainment — t/oAn, iii. *253 ; Good Tom Drum^ iii. 285: 

“ Tom or John Drum's entertainment A kind of proverbial ex- 
pression for ill-treatment, pi^obably alluding originally to some 
particular anecdote. Most of the allusions seem to point to the 
dismissing of some unwelcome guest, with more or less of ignominy 
and insult.” Nares’s Gloss, (A once-popular play, entitled Jack 
Drum's Entertainment^ <S:c. was flrst printed in 1601.) 

4irumbl6) to be slow and sluggish, to go lazily or awkwardly about 
a thing, i. 384. 

dry he was for sway — So thirsty he was for sway, i. 180. 

.dry, sir-^It's^ iii. 332 : “ Maria intends to insinuate, that it is not a 
lover's hand, a moist hand being vulgarly accounted a sign of an 
amorous constitution” (Johnson) : see buttery -bar ^ &c. 

»dub me knight^ iv. 395 : This refers to the custom of persons drinking, 
on their knees, a large draught of wine or other liquor, in conse- 
quence of which they were said to be dubbed knights, and retained 
the title for the evening. , 

'duckdame, iii. 29 (four times) ; The attempts made to explain 
this “ burden” are, I think, alike unsatisfactory. 

.dudgOOH gouts of hloodr^On thy blade and, vii. 22 : Here dudgeon 
means simply ** haft or handle :” Gifford, speaking of the variety 
in the hafts of daggers, observes ; **€?be homeliest was that d 
roelles, a plain piece of wood with an orbicular rim of iron for a 
guard : the next, in degree, was the .dudgeon, in which the wood 
was googed out in crooked channels, like what is now, and per- 
haps was then, called snail-creeping," Note on Jonson's WorJcs, vol. 
T. p. 221 : In the same note dudgeon is explained “ wooden and 
(not to quote writers who are less explicit on this point) Bishop 
Wilkins in the Alphabetical Dictionary appended to 'bis Essay 
towards a Real Character, &c. 1668, gives 
“ Dudgeon, 

[Indignation] 

[Boot of Box.] 

•—dagger, [Short Sword whose 
handle is of the root of Box] :” 

Bichardson, however, denies that dudgeon means either wooden*’ 
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or **rooi of box/* though the word may be applied as an epithet 
to the box or any other wood, to express some partioular quality/* 
&c. Diet, in v. 

dU 6 , to endue : That 7, thy enemy ^ due thee withal^ r. 57. 

&c , — Never palates more the, yii. 586 : see note 204 , vii. 626. 

duke, a leader, a general, a commander (Lat. dux) : the duke'a 
(king’s) own person, ii. 168 ; to study three years with the duke (king), 
ii. 171 ; the duke's (king's) pleasure, ii. 174 ; this virtuous duke 
(king), ii. 176 ; Theseus, our^enovmid duke, ii. 265 ; gracious duke, 
ii. 266 (twice) ; before the dwee, ii. 272, 286, 310 ; make the duke say, 
ii. 273 ; At the duke's oak, ii. 274 ; The duke was here, ii. 310 ; the 
duke is coming, ii. 311 ; an the duke had not given him sixpence, ibid. ; 
the duke hath din'd, ibid. ; Be merciful, great duke '', . . . great duke, 
iv. 451 ; Gomago is the duke's name, vii. 159 (But we learn from 
the quarto ot Hamlet, 1603, that in this scene of the play within a 
play, the two principal characters were originally called Duke and 
Duchess; and there can be little doubt that when their titles were 
altered to King and Queen, the word duke'a in the present passage 
was left unaltered by an oversight), 
duke de Jarmany—A , i. 405 : Mr. Knight was the first to start the 
idea that here we have an allusion to a real German duke who, 
with his suite, visited Windsor in 1592, —viz. the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg, of whose journey an account, written by his secretary, wa& 
printed at Tubingen in 1602. “ He was honored,” writes Mr. Hal- 
liwell, with the use of one of the Queen's coaches, attended by a 
page of honor, and ^travelled from London in this coach, and 
several post-horses [sic], towards the royal residence.’ On such an 
occasion the post-horses would have to be furnished by th 6 various 
inn-keepers] free of expense ; — ^ cozenage I mere cozenage,' as- 
Master Bardolph says. The scene is, in all probability, an exag- 
gerated satire on the visit of the Duke to Windsor ; an allusion 
that would have been well understood by the Court within a year 
or two after its occurrJBbe,” &c. ; Mr. Staunton very well observes, 

“ If any allusion to a visitor received by the Court with so much 
distinction were intended, an offensive one would hardly have been 
ventured during the life-time of the Queen but, as there is no^ 
end to conjecture, he subsequently remarks that probably an allu- 
sion was covertly intended to some other visit of the same noble- 
man, who was in England in 1610, “ and it is not unreasonable t(y 
suppose he might have visited us more than twice in the long 
interval of eighteen yeais.” 

dull and favourable handr-Some, iv, 380: Here ^^dull signifies me- 
lancholy, gentle, soothing" (Johksok) : ** I believe it rather means* 
producing dullness, or heaviness, and consequently sleep" (Malone) r 
Dull here appears to signify quiet, soft" (Staunton). 

du l l ftr d in this actf^A, vii. 729 ; Dullard in this place means a* 
person stupidly unconcerned” (Stsevsns). 
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dumb’d ly him~-Was beastly, Tii. 512 : see note 37, vii. 603. 

dumP) ** Formerly the receiyed term for a melancholy strain in 

music, vocal or instrumental A dump appears to have been 

also a kind of dance.” Nares's Gloss. : On the first of the follow- 
ing passages Mr. Ohappell remarks ; ** A dump was a slow dance. 
Queen Mary's Dump is one of the tunes in William Ballet's Lute 
Book, and My Lady Carey's Dompe is printed in Stafford Smith's 
Musica Antiqua, ii. 470, from a manuscript in the British Museum, 
temp. Henry VIII.” Popular Mu^ic of the Olden Time, &c. vol. i, 
p. 210, sec. ed. : Tune a deploring dump, i. 303 ; play me some merry 
dump, vi. 460 ; dumps so dull and heavy, ii. 98 ; Distress likes dumps, 
, viii. 319. 

dumps, (generally in the plural when signifying) low spirits, me- 
lancholy : in your dumps, iii. 136 ; to step out of these dreary dumps, 
vi. 294 ; doleful dumps the mind oppress, vi. 460. (“Morne. Sad, 

heauie in a melancholie mood, all in dumps." Ootgrave's Fr. 

and Engl. Diet.') 

dim’s the mouse, the constable's own word, vi. 402 : Of this proverbial 
saying, which is far from uncommon in our early writers, no satis- 
factory explanation has yet been given : it would seem, as Nares 
observes, to have been “ frequently employed with no other intent 
than that of quibbling on the word done." Gloss, : Hay, among his* 
“ Proverbial Similies,” has “As dun as a mouse.” Proverbs, p. 221, 
ed. 1768. 

dun, we'll draw thee from the mire — If thou art, vi. 402 : An allusion 
to a Christmas sport, called Dun is in the mire*! which Gifford de- 
scribes as follows : “ A log of wood is brought into the midst of 
the room : this is Dun (the cart-horse), and a cry is raised that he 
is stuck in the mire. Two of the company advance, either with or 
without ropes, to draw him out. After repeated attempts, they 
find themselves unable to do it, and caJUor more assistance. The 
game continues till all the company tiK part in it, when Dun is 
extricated of course ; and the merriment arises from the awkward 
and affected efforts of the rustics to lift the log, and from sundry 
arch contrivances to let the ends of it fall on one another's toes.” 
Note on Jonson's Works, vol. viL p. 283. 

dup, to do up, to open : dupp'd the chamber-door, vii. 181. (In Har- 
man's Caueat or Warening for Common Carsetors, &c. 1573, among 
the cant terms is “ To dup y* gyger," which is explained “ to open 
the dore.” p. 66, reprint 1814.) 

durance— of, ii. 36 ; Arid is not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe 
of durance! iv. 211 : Malcne observes that on a comparison of tho 
second of these passages with the passage, — 

** A devil in an everlasting garment hath him ; 

a fellow all in buff,”-*!!. 84, 
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it should seem that the sergeant's buff jerkin was called a robe of 
durance with allusion to his occupation of arresting men and putting 
them in durance or prison ; and that durance being a kind of stuff 
sometimes called everlasting^ the buff jerkin was hence called fm 
* everlasting garment* According to Nares, “ It appears that the 
leathern dresses worn by some of the lower orders of people [by 
sergeants and catchpoles among others] were first called of durance 

or everlasting from their great durability Hence a stuff of 

the colour of buff, made in imitation of it, and very strong, was 
called durance,^' Gloss, in Durance : The sort of stuff known by the 
name of durance continued long in use : On the second passage in 
this article Mr. Staunton remarks that a “ rohe of durance was a 
cant term, implying imprisonment ; and the Prinse, after dilating 
on purse-stealing, humorously calls attention to its probable conse- 
quences by his query about the huff jerkin. See Middleton’s ‘ Blurt, 
Master Constable,* act iii. sc. 2 

‘ Tell my lady, that I go in a suit of durance' ” 

dusty deaths vii. 67 : When, in my Few Notes^ &c. 1853, p. 133, I 
observed that this very striking expression — which Shakespeare's 
commentators evidently supposed was found for the first time in 
occurs in a poem published more than a dozen years 
before the appearance of that tragedy. 

Time and thy graue did first salute thy nature, 

Euon iu her infancie and oradle-rightes, 
luuiting it to dustie deaths defeature,’* &o, 

A Fig for Fortune^ 1696, by Anthony Copley, p. 67 [49] , 

1 was not aware that Mr. Collier had already made the same quo- 
tation in the first edition of his Shakespeare, 


E. 

/each— Ten masts at, vii^lls : see note loi, vii. 363. 

sour, sharp, keen : eager words (“ words of asperity,** John- 
son), V. 270 ; an eager air, vii. 119 ; eager droppings, vii. 124 ; eager 
compounds, viii. 408. 

eaniug^ time, time of bringing forth young (particularly applied to 
ewes),^ii. 355 ; viii. 44. 

eanlingS) young lambs just dropped, ii. 355. 

eaT) to plough, to till : ear the land, iv. 147 ; ear and wound With keels, 
vii. 509 ; ear so harren a land, viii. 237 ; ears mg land, iii. 216. 

earing) a ploughing, vii. 502. 

ears — You may prove it hy my long, ii. 39: means, that his 

master had lengthened his ears by frequently pulling them** (Steb- 
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^arth. and water wrought-^So muck cf^ ** Beings go thoroughly com- 
pounded of thege two ponderoug elementg** (Steevbns), viii. 371. 

earth — The Jiopeful lady of my^ vi. 395 : see note 14, vi. 477. 

easy^ glight, incongiderable : theee faults are eaey^ quickly answer'd^ 
T. 146 (see note 81, v. 211) ; the easy groane of old women^ vi. 223 
(see note 227, vi. 272). 

easy P — Was this, iv. 391: “ That is, was this not giievous?” (John- 
son) : “ May mean— was this a slight offence ?” (Steevens). 

echo, to eke out, to lengthen out, viii. 34. 

ecstasy, alienation of mind, i. 217 ; ii. 39, 100 ; vi. 326 ; vii. 36, 58, 
162, 169,’ 171 (twice), 438 ; viii. 269, 441 ; ecstasies, vi. 335. Ec- 
stasy In the usage of Shakespeare and some others, it stands 

for every species of alienation of mind, whether temporary or per- 
manent, proceeding from joy, sdrrow, wonder, or any other exciting 
cause : and this certainly suits with the etymology, HKirrcuns'' Nares*s 
Gloss,) 

lEdward shovel-hoards, the broad shillings of Edward YI., used for 
playing at the game of shovel -board, i. 348 : and see shove-groat 
shilling : At shuffle-hoard the shilling is placed on the extreme 
edge of the table, and propelled towards the mark by a smart stroke 
with the palm of the hand.*’ Gifford’s note on Jonson^s Works, vol. i. 

p. 86. 

eels — Thunder shall not so awake the beds of, viii. 62 : “ Thunder is 
not supposed to have an effect on fish in general, but on eels only, 
which are roused by it from the mud, and are therefore more easily 
taken. So, in Marston’s^a^^res; 

‘ They are nought hut eeles, that never will appeare 
Till that tempestuous winds or thunder teare 
Their slimy beds.’ L. ii. Sat. vii. p. 204 [ed. 1764] .” 

(Whalley.) 

effects, intended deeds : convert My stern effects, vii. 170. 

effuse, an effusion, v. 269. 

eftest, quickest, readiest, ii. 127. 

egal, equal, ii. 390 ; vi. 335. 

egally, equally, v. 416. 

0gg^ and hitter, The usual breakfast, more particularly daring Lent, 
iv. 225. 

eggs/or money f—Willytm take, iii. 425 : This proverbial expressioii 
seems to be rightly explained Will you suffer yourself to be bullied 
or imposed upon ?” 

eglantine, the sweet briar, ii. 281 ; vii. 701. 

egnxa, Oostard’s blunder for enigma, ii 184. 
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of^ ‘‘A proreibial expraskm for liigli4mlA 
.pmovB^ (JaBiYsoN), Ui. 29. 

Egyptian at jsoint of deaih^Liht to iii. 888 : <<In tluo 
iiinile a particular story is presupposed ; which ought to be kaowa 
to show the justness and propriety of the comparison. It is taken 
from Heliodorus’s ^thiopics^ to which our author was indebted 
for the allusion. This Egyptian thief was Thyamis, who was a 
native of Memphis, and at the head of a band of robbers. Thea- 
genes and Ohariclea falling into their hands, Thyamis fell des- 
perately in love with the lady, and would have married her. Soon 
after, a stronger body of robbers coming down upon Thyamis'a 
party, he was in such fears for his mistress that he had her shut 
into a cave with his treasure. It was customary with those bar- 
barians, when they despaired of their own safety, first to make 
away with those whom they held dear, and desired for companions 
in the next life. Thyamis, therefore, benetted round with his 
enemies, raging with love, jealousy, and anger, went to his cave ; 
and calling aloud in the Egyptian tongue, so soon as he heard him- 
self answered towards the cave's mouth by a Grecian, making to 
the person by the direction of her voice, he caught her by the hair 
with his left hand, and (supposing her to be Ohariclea) with his right 
hand plunged his sword into her breast” (Theobald) : There was 
a translation of Heliodorus by Thomas XJnderdowne, of which the 
second edition appeared in 1687” (Malone). 

digllt and six — Written in^ Written in lines alternately of eight and 
six syllables (in fourteen-syllable measure), ii. 287. 

eisel, vinegar, vii. 199 (see note 145, vii. 239) ; viii. 404,— on which 
passage Malone observes that vinegar was esteemed very effica- 
cious in preventing the communication of the plague and other 
contagious distempers.” 

eke^ also, i. 355, 374 ; i%288. 

eld, old age, i. 402, 477 ; vi. 33. 

elder, grief unhoineHU perishing root with (he increasing vine! — Let 
the stinking j Ltt grief, the elder, cease to entwine its root with 
patience, the vino” (Nares’s Gloss, sub ** Elder”), vii. 696. 

elegient, initiation, rudimentary knowledge : no element In such a 
busineh, v. 485. 

element, the heaven, the sky : The element itself iii. 328 ; I might 
say element^ iii. 361 ; the cinders of the element^ iv. 374 ; the com^ 
plesdon 6f the element, vi. 629. 

elements P — Does not our life consist of thefovr^ iii. 345 ; the ele-^ 
TMnta So mix'd in him, vi. 687 ; my other elements Igive to baser Ufe, 
viL 595 : Man was supposed to be composed of the four dements, 
the due proportion and commixture of whidh, in his compositieiir 
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was yAiak pcoStieiid in him cray kind of pecfoption, montal and 
bodily.’* Nam’ft OJh$8, snb ’^Mementa.” 

elements he Mnd to the^The^ vii. 539 : ** Seems icj mean, * May the 
different elements of the body, or principles of life, maintain such 
prq)ortu>n and harmony as may keep you oheerfal' ” (Johnson) ; 

‘ The elements be kind to ihee' (i.e. the elements of air and water). 
Sorely this expression means no more than * I wish yon a good voy- 
age Octavia was going to sail with Antony from Borne to Athens” 
(Holt White). 

elephants \hetray'd'] with holes, vi. 636 : “Elephants were seduced 
into pitfalls, lightly covered with hurdles and turf, on which a 
proper bait to tempt them was exposed. See Pliny*s Natural His- 
tory, B. viii.” (Stbevens.) 

elf, to entangle, to mat together, as if the work of elves or fairies (see 
the next article) : elf all my hair in knots, vii. 283. 

elf-locks in foul sluttish hairsSakes the, vi. 403 : Locks so clotted 
together were supposed to be the operation of fairies ; a supersti- 
tion which, as Warburton suggests, may have had its rise from the 
disease called Plica Polonica, 

elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves — Ye, i. 227 : In this 
speech Shakespeare had an eye to that of Medea in Golding’s trans- 
lation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Book vii. ; 

“Ye ayres and windes, ye elues of hilles, of brookes, of woods alone, 

Of standing lakes, and of the night, approche ye everyohone. 

Through helps of whom (the crooked bankes much wondring at the thing) 
I haue compelled streames to run cleane backwai'd to their spring : 

By charmes I make the calme seas rough, and make the rough seas playne, 
And couer all the side with clouds, and chase them thence againe : 

By charmes I raise and lay the windes, and burst the vipers iaw. 

And from the bowels of the earth both stones and trees do draw. 

Whole woods and forrests I remooue, I make the mountaines shake. 

And euen the earth itselfe to grone and fearefuUy to quake. 

I call vp dead men from their graues, and thee, 0 lightsome moone, 

I darken oft, through [though] beaten brasse abate thy perill soone. 

Our Borcerie dimmes the morning faire, and darkes the sun at noone. 

The flaming breath of flerie buUes ye quenched for my sake. 

And caused their vnwieldy neckes the bended yoke to take. 

Among the earth-bred brothers you a mortall warre did set, 

And brought asleepe the dragon fell, whose eyes were neuor shet.” 

Fol. 81, ed. 1608. 

To the preceding quotation in the Var, Shakespeare Boswdl appends 
the remark, “ It would be an iniustice to our great poet, if the 
reader were not to take notice that Ovid has not supplied him with 
anything resembling the exquisite fairy imagery with which he has 
enriched this speedi.” 

elvish-mark’ d,i>marked by the elves or fairies, v. 369. 
emballing^, the carrying the ball at a coronation, v. 515. 
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embarciueilientS) embaigoes, impediments (**Embarqnement. 
an imbarguing'^ Ootgrave’s jFV. and ISngl, Dict)f vL 158. 

embassade^ an embasi^, T. 294. 

embossed^ a hunting term, properly applied to a deer when foam^ 
ing at the mouth from fatigue ; the poor cur is emhoBB% iii. 106 ; 
the hoar of ThcBBaly Woa never bo emhoBBd (foaming from rage), vii. 
575 ; we have almoBt emhoBsed him (made him foam at the mouth, 
hunted him to his fdl), iii. 254. 

anibOSSed, swollen, protuberant : emhoBBld BorcB^ iii. 32 ; emhoBBed 
rascal^ iv. 262 ; emhoBsed froth, vi. 572 ; emhoBBM carbuncle, vii. 290^ 

exnbOWel, to draw out the bowels, to eviscerate : if thou embowel 
[s=sembalm] me to-day, iv. 286 ; the achooh, embowelVd of their doc^ 
trine (** exhausted of their skill,** Steevens), iii. 221 ; EmbowelVd 
[nrsEmbalmedJ will I aee thee by and by, iv. 286 ; In your embowelVd 
hoBoma, V. 441. 

embrasures, embraces, vi. 68. 

embrewed, drenched in blood, vi. 308. 

Smmanuel, v. 171: Formerly prefixed (from feelings of piety, it 
would seem) to letters and deeds : We can refer to one Ms. alone 
in the British Museum (Add. Mss. 19,400) which contains no less* 
than fourteen private epistles headed ^EmanewelV or * Jesus Jm- 
manucV *** (Staunton). 

eXXlIXiffW'— Follies doth, Doth mew up follies (a term in falconry ; 
see meii?),=‘* Forces follies to lie in cover, without daring to show 
themselves*’ (Johnson), i. 479. 

empale, to encircle (the same as imxKile'), vi. 97. 

emperial, the Clown*8 blunder for emperor, vi. 334. 

emperor coming\ in behalf of France— The, iv. 496 : “ The emperor 
Sigismond, who was married to Henry *s second cousin” (Malone). 

empery, sovereign command, dominion : large and ample empery, 
iv. 431 ; your empery, your own, v. 413 ; rule and empery, vi. 283 ; 
(he Roman empery, vi. 285 ; aak the empery, vi. 289. 

empery, a kingdom : fasten'd to an empery, vii. 654. 

emplricutic, empirical, quackish, vi. 162. 

emulation, malicious rivalry or contention : worthless emulation, v. 
59 ,* emulation now, who shall be nearest, v. 389 ; pale and bloodless 
emulation, vi. 20 ; Whils\ emulation in the army crept, vi. 36 ; A gory 
emuladon, vi. 75 ; Out of the teeth of emulation, vi. 644 ; Suchfao* 
tious emulations, v. 53. 

emulous, malicioudy rival or contending : emulous factions, vi. 38 ; 
He is not emulous, vi. 42 ; Made emulous missions 'mongst the gods 
themselves, And drave great Mars to faction Mission means ther 

descent *of deities to combat on either side ; an idea which Shak' 
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, speare very probably adopted from Chapman’s translation of Ho- 
mer. In the Fifth Book Diomed wounds Mars, who on his return 
to heaven is rated by Jupiter for having interfered in the battle.. 
This disobedience is ihefcuiHon which, 1 suppose, Ulysses would de- 
scribe.” Steevbns), vi. 68. 

enactures, actions, effects, vii. 158. 
encave^ to hide, as in a cave, vii. 438. 

encliailtillg^ly beloved^ beloved to a degree that looks like the con- 
sequence of enchantment, iii. 9. 

anCOUntOr so mcurrent I have atraind, t' appear thus — With whaf,^ 
iii. 451 : This would seem to mean ** With what unwarrantable 
familiarity of intercourse 1 have so far exceeded bounds, or gone 
astray, that I should be forced to appear thus in a public court as 
a criminal.” 

encounters mounted are^ ii. 213 : seo note 142, ii. 254. 

end— there an^ And there’s the end of the matter, i. 277 ; vii. 41. 

end all Ms — Which he did^ vi. 234 : see note 256, vi. 276. 

endear’d to it than now — Wh&n you were more^ iv. 339 : Hero en- 
dear'd is equivalent to “ engag’d, bound.” (The word is used much 
in the same sense by Day ; 

** You did indeare him to society 
Of carelesse wantons,” &e, Law-Trickes^ drc., 1608, sig. h 2.) 

enemy, the Devil : 0 cunning enemy ^ that^ to catch a sainty &c. i. 469. 
enfeoff’d, granted out as a feoff or estate, gave up, iv. 255. 

enforce, to press, to urge strongly : enforce them against hiniy i. 514 ; 
enforce his pride , vi. 177 ; Enforce the present executiouy vi. 195 ; nor 
his offences enforced^ vi. 656. 

enforce withy to press wiUi a charge : Enforce him with his envy to 
thepeopUy vi. 195. • 

engag’d in Wales — To bCy iv. 272 ; Westmorelandy that was engag'd y 
did hear ity iv. 279 : see note 124, iv. 304. 
engine, an instrument of torture, the rack : like an enginCy wrench'd 
my frame of nainrCy vii. 270. ^ 

engine, a military implement, an engine of war : Swordypikcy knifCy 
guuy or need of any enginey i. 197; he moves Wee an enginCy vi. 231 ; 
his eye is like an engine henty viii. 203. 
enginer, an engineer, vi. 36 ; vii. 172. 

engines for my life — DevisCy vii. 450 ; Seems to mean, contrive 
racks, tortures, &o.” (Ritson) : Does it not rather signify “ Contrive 
artful means to destroy my life”? (“An Engine [device], Artifi- 
ciumy Ingenium'' Coles’s Lat. and Engl, Diet,') 
engines with advice — And she shall file oar, vi. 300 : “ i,e, remove' 
all impediments from our designs by advice. The allusion is to the 
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operation of the file, which, bsr conferring emoothnesfl, facilitates 
the motion of the wheels which compose an engine or piece of 
machinery” (Stebvens): “Here^fe mr engines is equivalent to 
‘sharpen our wits’” (Bolton Cornby); The latter explanation 
is, I believe, the true one, — engine being formerly common enough 
in the sense of “ genius, wit, contrivance” Very homely poets, 
such also as made most of their workes by translation out of the 
Latine and French toung, and few or none of their owne engine^ as 
may easely be knowen to them that list to looke vpon the poemes of 
both languages.” Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie^ 1589, p. 68). 

^ng^OSS, to make gross, to fatten : mgross his idle hody^ iv. 411. 

engross, to gather together, to heap up, to amass : Percy is but my 
factor . . . . T’ engross up glorious deeds on my behalf iv. 257 ; they 
have engrossed and piVd up The canker'd heaps^ &c. iv. 382. 

engrossments, accumulations, iv. 382. 

enkindle, to incite, to stimulate : enkindle you unto the trown^ vii. 
11 . 

ensconce, to protect or cover as with a sconce or fort : ensconce your 
rags .... under the shelter of your honour^ i. 366 ; I must get a sconce 

* for my head^ and ensconce it too^ ii. 16 ; Against that time do I en- 
sconce me here, viii. 373 ; ensconcing ourselves into (s«;in) seeming 
Icnowledge^ iii. 230. 

ensconce, to hide : I will ensconce me behind the arras ^ i. 383 ; And 
therein so ensconcd his secret evil^ viii. 330. 

enseamed, greasy, filthy, vii. 169 ; see seam, 

ensear, or ensere^ to dry up, to make sterile (according to Johnson, 
in his Diet, to cauterise, to stanch or stop with fire”), vi. 555. 

enskield, enshielded, i. 473 : see note 72, i. 531. 

ensign here^of mine was turning back—This^ vi. 680 : “ Here the 
term ensign may almost be said to be used with the double meaning 
of both the standard and the standard-bearer” (Cbaik) : compare 
ancient, 

entame, to tame, to subjugate, iii. 52. 

entertain, entertainment ; your entertain shall 5e, viii. 9 ; to make 
his entertain more sweety viii. 28. 

entertain, to receive into service : entertain him to be my fellow^ 
servant^ i. 283 ; entertain him for your servanty ibid. ; for this I enter- 
tain ihecy i. 312 ; I will entertain Bardolphy i. 353 ; As many devils 
entertain Do you retain in your service as many devils as she has 
angels,” Malone), i. 354 ; I will entertain themy vi. 686 ; So please 
you entertain mSy vii. 706 ; I have entertained theSy i. 312. 

entertainment, the state of being in military pay : V the adoer- 
sary's entertainmenty iii. 257 ; already in the entertainment^ vi* 204 ; 
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strain hi$ enteriainmmt O^prefli bard his re^admission to his pay 
and office/* Johnson), viL 423. 

entitled in thy parU erovmSd $itf yiii. 367: Entitled means, I 
think, ennobled** (Malonn) : Perhaps. 

entrailB were haira-^ffe bounds from the earthy aa tfhia, ir, 464: 
** Alluding to the bounding of tennis-balls, which were stuffed with 
hair, as appears from Much Ado about Nothing^ * And the old orna- 
ment of his cheek hath already stuffed tennis-balls* ** (Warbubton). 

entrance tfthU aoU, TAs tUraty^ iy. 207 : The thiraty entrance 
of the aoilie nothing more or less than the face of the earth parched 
and cracked as it always appear in a dry summer ; and Mx, Stee- 
vens came nearer the mark than he was aware of when he men- 
tioned porous surface of the ground. As to its being personified, 
it is certainly no such unusual practice with Shakspeare. Every one 
talks familiarly of Mother Earth; and they who live upon her face 
may without much impropriety be called her children. Our author 
only confines the image to his own country. The allusion is to the 
Barons* Wars*’ (Ritson). 

entreat, to treat : Entreat her not the worse^ v. 141 ; Entreat her fair^ 
vi. 70 ; fairly let her be entreated^ iv. 141, 

entreat, to entertain : severally entreat him^ vi. 79. 

entreatments, entertainments, parleyiugs, conversation, oppor- 
tunities of entreating or parley*’ (Caldecott), vii. 119. 

entreats, entreaties : Yield at entreats^ vi. 296 ; at my lovely Ta- 
mora*8 entreats^ ibid. 

envied against the people j vi. 198 : see note 158 , vi. 262. 

envious, malicious : envious carping tongue^ v. 53 ; envious loohs^ v. 
139 ; the envious people^ v. 140 ; The envious load that lies upon his 
hearty v. 146 ; The envious slanders of her false accusers^ v. 363; a 
deep-onvious onSy v. 500 ; An envious throaty vi. 431 ; Can heaven he 
so envious f vi. 433 ; necessary y and not enviouSy vi. 635 ; what envious 
flinty viii. 208. 

enviously, maliciously, pettishly, vii. 179. 

envy, malice, hatred, ill-will : Out of hia envy's reachy ii. 395 ; thy 
sharp envyy ii. 398 : Either envyy thereforCy or misprisiony iv. 216 ; 
envy breeds unkind diviaiony v. 55 ; Exempt from envyy ys 284 ; no 
black envyy v. 507 ; what envy reach youy v. 512 ; Envy and base 
opiniony v. 526 : You tom the good we offer into envyy v. 528 ; what 
envy can say woraty vi. 50 ; hia envy to the ^qplCy vi. 195 ; The cruelty 
and mvy of the peopUy vi. 208 ; and envy afierwardsy vi. 635 ; Ad- 
dition of hia envyy vii. 591 ; Clefk'a wifcy with envy rare, viii. 45 ; 
There is but envy in that light, viii. 202.. 

envy, to bear midice, hatred, or ill-wffl to Mot Afric ouma a serpent 
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I ahhorMwre than thpfamelawj^j yi. 154 ; Mather than ent^ 
port ill-will to,” Malone) yow, tL 197- 

BliWhael^ to enoompaas, to encirole, Tii. 607- 

Bphesiaxiy a cant term, wMoh aeema to liave been equivalent to 
** toper, jolly companion:*’ thine Epheeim^ i 404; Epheeiana^ my 
hrd^ — of the old church (of the old sort), iv- 837. 

epileptic visage^ vii. 280 : Johnson’s explanation is, the frighted 
countenance of a man ready to fall in a fit bht the context idiowa 
that it means visage distorted by grinning.” * 

equal) to match with : If this foul deed were by to equal it, v. 315. 

equal) just, impartial : The gods*have been v/toet equals viii. 210. 

equivocator who committed treason enough for God*8 eahe — 

AUf vii. 25 : ” Meaning a Jesuit ; an order so troublesome to the 
state in Queen Elizabeth’s and King James the First’s time. The 
inventors of the execrable doctrine of equivocation” (Wabbur- 
ton) : ” This allusion to the times is certainly unlike Shakespeare. 
It strengthens Coleridge’s hypothesis of the spuriousness of part of 
this soliloquy” (Walker). 

ErcleS) Hercules, ii. 272 (twice). 

erring) wandering : erring pilgrimage^ iii, 39 ; erring epirit^ vii. 107 ; 
erring barbarian^ vii. 398. 

erst) formerly, iii. 53 ; iv. 500 ; v. 139 ; vi. 324, 351 ; viii. 7. 

er3nigOe8) i. 411: Formerly supposed to be strong provocatives. 

eSOapC) an act of lewdness : Rome will despise her for this foul 
escape^ vi. 330 : compare second scape. 

eSCapeU) escape, viii. 20. 

eSCOted) paid (^* Escot. A shot . . . Escotter. Euery one to pay his 
shot^^ &o, Ootgrave’s Er, and Engl. Eiet.), vii. 140. 

esperancO) hope, iv. 231, 280; vi. 87; vii. 312: Izf the first and 
second of the passages above preferred to, esperance (as French) is 
the motto of the Percy family (So, in the concluding stanza of the 
Legend of Henry Percy Earl of Northumberland, Hotspur’s father, 
in A Mirrourfoh’ Magistrates^ d:o. t^ie Earl mentions “ esperance my 
word” (i.e. my motto), p. 307, ed. 1610). 

espialS) spiOs, v. 57; vii. 148. 

estate— ’Ttros qf some^ vii. 198 : Here, with the present reading, 
” estops” means **high rank” (not, as Johnson explains it, ” person 
of high rank,” though that meaning would suit tiie reading of the 
folio, “’Twas some estate”); 

estatC) to settle as a possession* i. 220 ; ii. 267 ; iii. 67. 

esteem Was made much poorer by ii^Our^ iii. 276 : ” jSktom4s here 
reohoning or estimate. Since the loss of Helen, with her uirtuee and 
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qm^fkatim^^ovxaecountU8v^ ^vibiAi we hare to r«clb(m otunelves 
king of, is much poorer than before** (Johnson) : Meaning that 
his Ateem was lessened in its value by Bertrain*6 misoonduot ; since 
a person who was honoured with it could be so ill tr^ted as Helena 
had been, and that with impunity** (Mason) : “ John8on*s explana* 
tion is the true one** (Walker). 

^8tiniabl6 wonder^ iii. 343 : Has been explained as equivalent to 
esteeming wonder :** see note 27, iii. 400. 

estimate — My dear vnfe'e^ Beyond the rate at which I value my 
dear wife*’ (Johnson), vi. 198. 

^StimatlOXl) supposition, conjecture : I apeak not this in estimation^ 
iv. 222. 

^Strldg^e, an ostrich, vii. 562 ; eairitlgea^ iv. 266. 

iterne^ eternal, vii. 36, 144. 

luphrates, vii. 502 : Our early poets, with very few exceptions, 
make the penult of Euphrates short : e.g, in The Warres of Cyms^ 
King of Persia^ &c. 1594 ; 

** And brought me to the bankes of Euphrates, 

the ratling harmonic 

Which Euphrates his gliding streames did keepe.’^ Big. e 3 1 

and in Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s Oerusalemme; 

** To Euphrates wo come, that sacred flood.” B. viii. st. 69. 

“Whence Euphrates, whence Tygresse spring, they vew.” 

B. xiv. st. 88. 

“ And thence with Euphrates' ritch flodd embrast.” B. xvii. st. 5. 

^veil Christian, fellow Christian, vii. 193. 

SVen, to equal, to make equal, to make even: weHl even All that 
good time will give us (“ we’ll make our work even with 6ur time, 
we’ll do what time will allow,” Johnson), vii. 684 ; Till I am even'd 
with him, vti. 403. 

BVeH o'er the time he has lost — 'Tis danger To make him, vii. 332 : 
“i.c. To reconcile it to his apprehension” (Warburton) : “I be- 
lieve Dr. Warburton’s explanation is just ... . The speaker’s mean- 
ing therefore I conceive to be — ^it is dangerous to render all that 
passed during the interval of his insanity even (i. e, plain or level) 
to his understanding, while it continues in its present state of un- 
certainty” (Stebvbns). 

dVen your content — To, iii. 215 : see note 31, iii. 293. 

oven -pleach’d, &c.-— J&cr hedges, iv. 500 : “ The construction is, 
* Her even-pleached hedges [hedges evenly intertwined, so woven 
together as to have an even surface] put forth disordered twigs, 
resembling persons in prison, whose faces are from neglect over* 
grown ynik hair’ ’* (Malone) : see pleached. 
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BVBT^Not : see not ever, ^o# 

dVer-amongr) amidst, ever at intervals (an ezpressipn com^ 
mon in onr earliest poetry), iv. 394. 

everlastings garment~-An, ii. 34 : see durance, &e. 

evil — The, vii. 57: Perhaps it is unnecessary to notice that this mean^^ 
the scrofulous disease known by the name of the King's Evil, be« 
cause the sovereigns of England were supposed to possess the 
power of curing it without other medicine, save only by handling 
and prayer” (as Laneham says, quoted here by Beed) ; and pro-* 
bably many readers will recollect that Dr. Johnson, Vhen a child, 
was carried by his mother to London to be “ touched” by Queen 
Anne. 

evil-ey’d, having a malignant look, malicious, vii. G37. 

evils there — Pitch our, i. 469 ; build their evils on the graves of great 
men, v. 506 : see note 56 , i. 529 : On the first of these passages 
Steevens observes, “ Evils, in the present instance [as Dr. Grey has 
remarked], undoubtedly stands tor foriccef' and Henley, “The 
desecration of edifices devoted to religion, by converting them to 
the most abject purposes of nature, was an eastern method of ex- 
presshig contempt. See 2 Kings, x. 27.” 

examin’d) questioned, doubted : that I have not heard examin'd, iii. 
250. 

examples Of every minute's instance, “ Are, I believe,* examples 
which every minute supplies, which every minute presses on our 
notice” (Steevens), iv. 365. 

exasperate, exasperated, vii. 45. 

except before exceptedr^Let her, iii. 330 : “ This, says Dr. Farmer, 
should probably be ^as before excepted,* — a ludicrous use of ther 
formal law-phrase. But the ingenious critic might have spared 
his remark, the formal law-phrase being more usually as in the 
text” (Eitson). 

excrement) hair, beard : so plentful an eoccrement, ii. 17 ; dally with 
my excrement, ii. 209 ; valour's excrement, ii. 382 ; mypedler's excre- 
ment, iii. 486 ; Your bedded hair, like life in excrements. Starts up 
(“ The hairs are excrementitious, that is, without life or sensation ; 
yet those very hairs, as if they had life, start up, &c.” Pope), vii. 
170.* (“And albeit hayre were of it selfe the most abiect excrement 
that were, yet should Poppesas hayre be reputed honourable. I am 
not ignorant that hayre is noted by many as an excrement, a fleet- 
ing commodity ... An excrement it is, I deny not,” Ac. Ohapman'a 
Justification of a strange action of Nero, Ac. 1629, sig. B 2.) 

executorS) executioners : Delivering o'er to executors pale, iv. 430. 

exempt) “ separated, parted” (Johnson), “ taken away” (Boswell^ 
Add, to Malone’s Shakespeare) : you are from me exempt, ii. 20. 
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SlOroisOf a religious lecture, a sermon : Fm in yow debt for your 
last exercUe^ y. 401 (**The puritans,** observes Nares, *‘had week- 
day 'sermons, which they made a great point of frequenting, and 
termed exercises.** Gloss,: but here the context, **the next l^b- 
bathy^ seems to show that Hastings is not alluding to a weeJc-day 
sermon). 

xhald) to draw out : Therefore exhale (out with your sword), iv. 
436 (where exhale is most erroneously explained by Steevens 
breathe your last, or die”) ; exhaUy v. 360 ; exhardy iv. 274 ; ex- 
halesy V. 357; vi. 422 ; ExhaVsty ii. 199. 

exhaust, to draw forth : Whose dimpled smiles from fools exhaust 
their mercy y vi. 563. 

)X]libition, an allowance, a pension: Like exhibition thou shalthave^ 
i. 273 ; ConfirCd to exhibition ! vii. 258 ; Dae reference of place and 
exhibitioUy vii. 390 ; any petty exhibition, vii. 453 ; hir'd with that 
self exhibition (that very allowance or pension), vii. 651. 

^xhlbitiou to examine, ii. 127 : Blunder for examination to ex- 
hibit, See {ante"] p. 117,'* Take their examination yourself, and 
bring it me' ** (Steevens). 

^xigont, an exigence : Why do you cross me in this exigent f vi. 676 ; 
when the exigent should come, vii. 678. 

^xig^ent, an extremity, an end : drawing to their exigent, v. 33. 
3Xioil, the Hostess*s blunder for action, iv. 329, 330. 

BXOrciser, a person who can raise spirits (not one who can lay 
them), vii. 703. 

exorcisms, conjurations for raising spirits (not for laying them), 
V. 126. 

axorcist, a person who can raise spirits (not one who can lay them), 

iii. 286 ; vi. 639. 

axpect, expectation, vi. 18 : but see note 19 , vi. 104. 

axpedieXLOe, expectation, haste, dispatch : with all due expedience, 

iv. 130 ; with all expedience, iv. 481 ; The caurn of our expedience, 

vii. 504. 

expedience ) an expedition, an enterprise, an undertaking : In for- 
warding this dear expedience, iv. 208. 

expedient, expeditious, immediate : Eis marches are expedient, iv. 
14 ; with much expedient march, iv. 18 ; Expedient manage, iv. 122 ; 
with all expedient duty, v. 361 ; a quick-expedient stop, v. 150. 

expediently, expeditiously, iii. 36. 

.expense, spending, expenditure : To have tK expense and waste of 
his revenues, vii. 277. 
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expiate, t. 402 ; viii. 360 : see note 48, v. 463. 

expire, to bring to an end, to oondnde : es^re the term 0/a despised 
life, vi. 403. 

expostulate, to discnsB : The time note serves not to expostulate, i 
297 to expostulate (“ to show by diacuBsion, to put the i«ob and 
cons, to answer demands upon the question/* Caldecott) TTAat 
majesty should he, Tii. 134. 

expuls’d, expeUed, t. 47. 

exsufBLicate, swollen, puffed out, vii. 421 (For my own part, I can 
see no reason to doubt that such was Shakespeare’s word, and such 
the meaning he intended it to conyey). 

extend, to extend the praise of a person : I do extend him, sir, 
within himself (short of his merit), vii. 636 \ the approbation of 
those are wonderfully to extend him, viL 644. 

extend, to seize (a law-term) : Extended Asia from Euphrates, yii^ 
502 : see the next article. 

extent upon his house and lands — Make an, Make a seizure upon, &c^ 
(*< < To make an extent of lands* is a legal phrase, from the words 
of a mi^extendi facias — whereby the sheriff is directed to cause 
certain lands to be appraised to their full extended value, before 
he deUvers them to the person entitled under a recognizance, &c., 
in order that it may be certainly known how soon the debt will bo 
paid,** Malone), iii. 36 ; extent against thy peace, violent attack (as 
in serving an extent) on thy peace, iii. 379. 

extern, external, outward, vii. 377. 

extirp, to extirpate, to root out, i. 486 ; extirped, v. 47. 

extraoting'/reTMiy— .d most, iii. 392 : see note 124, iii. 413. 

extraught, extracted, derived, v. 261. 

extravagant, straying beyond bounds, vagrant, roving about : 
Th' extravagant and erring spirit, vii 107 ; an extravagant and wheeU 
ing stranger, vii. 379. 

extremity, the^ utmost of cabmity : And top extremity, vii. 342 ; 
and smiling extremity out of act, viii. 66. 

eyases, young hawks just taken from the nest Niais : A neastling, 
a young bird taken out of a neast; hence a youngling, wmioej^ &c. 
Gotgrave’s JPV. and Engl. Diet.), vS. 140. 

eyas-musket, a young male sparrow-hawk (Fr. mouchet), i. 381 r 
see the preceding article, 

eye ofdeath^Ap, “An eye menacing death*’ (Johnson and Steb-t 
VBNS), “ an eye expressing deadly fear” (Mason), iv. 219. 

eye cf green^An, A slight tint of green, i. 194. 

eye, presence : We shall enpress our duty in his eye, vii 177. 
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yes iheir carriage ridc^Mar UvelVd^ yiii. 440 : The allusiou is to a 
piece of ordnance” 0!dALON£). 

lyUSi eyes, ii, 216, 271» 284, 316 ; iii. 62, 173 ; vii. 536 ; yiii. 34. 


F. 

aoe P — With that^ ii. 174 : A cant bantering phrase, which,! under- 
stand, is hardly obsolete now-a-days : Fielding (as Bteevens re- 
marks) has put it into the mouth of Beau Didapper ; see Joseph 
Andrews, B. iy. oh. 9. 

lEUie, to carry a false appearance, to play the hypocrite” (John- 
son) : That Suffolk doth not flatter, face, or feign, v. 73* 

raCB) to oppose with impudence, to bully: Face not me, iii. 162. 

face, to turn up with facings : face the garment of rebellion, iy. 276 ; 
Thou hast faced many things, iii. 162. , 

face, to patch, to “ mend with a different colour” (Stebvens) : an 
old faced ancient, iv. 268. 

?ace-*royal — He may keep it still as a, iy. 321 : That is, a face ex- 
empt from the touch of yulgar hands” (Johnson) : Perhaps this 
quibbling allusion is to the English real, rial, or royal. The poet 
seems to mean that a barber can no more earn sixpence by his 
face-royal, than by the face stamped on the coin called a royal ^ 
the one requiring as little shaving as the other” (Steevens) : ” If 
nothing be taken out of a royal, it will remain a royal as it was. 
This appears to me to be FalstaS's conceit. A royal was a piece 
of coin of the yalue of ten shillings” (Mason) : see royal. 

&c’d it with a-card often, iiL 139: “A common phrase, which we 
may suppose to haye been deriyed from some game (possibly 
mero), Wherein the standing boldly upon a ten was often successful. 
A card often meant a tenth card, a ten. ... I conceive the force of 
the phrase to have expressed, originally, the confidence or impud- 
ence of one who with a ten, as at hvsg, faced or outfaced one who 
had really a faced card against him. To /ace meant, as it still does, 
to bully, to* attack by impudence of face.” Nares’s Gloss. (Com- 
pare Skelton's Bowge of Courts; 

And 800 outface hym with a carde of ten.” Works, vol. i. p. 42, ed. Dyoe.) 
&OinorOU8, wicked, iii. 230. • 

f&Ot, a deed, a doing, — an evil doing : his fact, till now , . . . came not to 
an undouhtful proof, i. 497 ; Those of your fact, iii. 462 (see note 64 , 
iii. 615) ; a fouler fact, y. 123 ; damned fact, yii. 44 ; Becoming well 
thy fact, yiii. 63 ; The powers to whom I pray abho%thisfact, yiii. 297. 

flBtOtiolxary , one of a faction, an adherent, yi. 222. 
factious /or redress of all ihese pnVs— Be,yi. 629 : " Factious seems 
here to mean active [or wrgeniY (Johnson)* 
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f&OUltieS inclusive were^ &c,*^Note8 whose: see notes^ whose facuU 
iieSf Ac. 

fiEtdOy Ac. — Noiihing of him that doth^ i. 189 : “ The meaning is — ^Every 
thing about him, that is liable to alteration, is changed*’ (Stee* 
yens). 

fadgOy to suit, to fit, to agree, ii. 210 ; iii. 345. 

fadings, Ui. 471, on the page after which see foot-note : This 
word tfading]^ which was the burden of a popular Irish song, gave 
name to a dance, frequently noticed by our old dramatists. Both 
thd song and the dance appear to have been of a licentious kind.” 
Gifford^s note on Jonson'a Worhs^ vol. vii. p. 240 : “ The Fading is 
the name#of an Irish dance, but With a fading (ptf adding) seems 
to be used as a nonsense-burden, like Derry down^ Hey nonny, 7wmy 
nOf Ac.” Chappell’s Popular Musk of the Olden Time^ Ac. vol. i. p. 
235, sec. ed. 

fail, a failure : the fail Of any point inH^ iii. 448 ; sense withal Of its 
ownfailj vi. 570 ; From thy great fail^ vii. 681. 

fair, fairness, beauty: My decayed fair^ ii. 15 ; heresy in fair^ ii. 188 ; 
Demetrius loves your fair y ii. 270 ; That fairy for which love groan'd 
/or, vi. 408 ; Having no fair to lose .... to roh him of his fairy viii. 
275 ; Neither in inward worthy nor outward fair^ viii. 357 ; that fair 
thou owesty viii. 358 ; these bastard signs of fair ^ viii. 383 ; to your 
fair no painting sety viii. 390. 


fair-betrothed, ** fairly contracted, honourably affianced” (Stee* 
yens), viii. 73. 


fairies’ midwife — They vi. 402 : Does not mean the midwife to the 
fairies, but that she was the person among the fairies, whose de- 
partment it was to deliver the fancies of aleeping men of their 
dreams, those children of an idle brain" (Stebyeks) : Shakespeare, 
by employing her [Mab] here, alludes at large to her midnight 
peii^ but dencmuiiatea her from the meet 

^ smthrimis one, of her personatiiig the drowsy mididfe, who iras 
eerried away into some distaut water, and suborituriiv; 
nWm bl^ in tibie bed or cradle” <T. Wabtok). 
mal^g fhir, tiii. 412. 

fidrSTi an wibmtme : Ms great fairy y vii. 571. 
fEdth^di^ pQseesjNd of orsdibility, credited, vii. 276. 
faltord) vagabonds, idle liyeri, (as s^peeneral term of reproach) ras- 
cals (^^VagaboaiA A nagahondy roameryfaitoittrp"&o. Ootgmve^iK 
and Engh Dkt)y iv. 844. 


falooil as ahe tmelyfw aU theducks f the river^The : see ierdely Ac. 

ike narrow seas^Stemy v. 242$ "The 
pem^B^hete iaeant watTr^tuhas Eevil, haatard son tn 
Vasdy^britof *a 

idtia. who.iovhla^iiliiesfe&liiikaaw anehtittiliSiin i 
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more meter could not bo chosen to set all the worlde in a broyle, 
and to put the estate of the realme on an yl hazard.’ He had been 
appointed by Warwick vice-admiral of the sea, and had in charge 
so to keep the passage between Dover and Calais, that none which 
either favoured King Henry or his friends should escape untaken 
or nndrowned : such at least were his instructions with respect to 
the friends and favourers of King Kdward after the rupture be- 
tween him and Warwick. On Warwick’s death, he fell into poverty, 
and robbed, both by sea and land, as. well friends as enemies. He 
once brought his ships up the Thames, and with a considerable 
body of the men of Kent and Essex, made a spirited assault on the 
city, with a view to plunder and pillage, which was not repelled 
but after a sharp conflict and the loss of many lives ; and, had it 
happened at a more critical period, might have been attended with 
fatal consequences to Edward. After roving on the sea some little 
time longer, he ventured to land at Southampton, where he was 
taken and beheaded. See Hall and Holinshed” (Ritson). 

fall, to let fall : To fall it on Gonsalo^ i. 201 ; Than fall^ and bruise 
to demth^ i, 457 ; as easy mayst thou fall A drop of water ^ ii, 18 ; her 
mantle she did fall^ ii. 316 ; Fall parti-colour'd lambs^ ii. 355 ; Here 
did she fall a tear^ iv. 156 ; make him fall His crest^ vi. 26 ; They fall 
their crests^ viP666 ; Fall not a tear^ vii. 555 ; Her twinning cherries 
shall their sweetness fall^ viii. 128 ; falling a lip of much contempt^ 
iii. 431 ; Falls not the axe^ iii. 51 ; Each drop she falls^ vii. 443 ; 
For every tear hefalls^ viii. 331 (Yet Mr. Craik, in a note on They 
fall thAw crests — Julius Coesar^ act iv. sc. 2 — most unaccountably 
says This use oifall^ as an active [sic] verb, is not common in 
Shakespeare”). 

faU, to fall away, to shrink : A good leg willfally iv. 503. 
tiill'^Aff At an Qbb, vi. 610. 

light browTi, with a yellow or reddish tinge: 
gT0ghou/^^ i. 347. ^ “ 

to falsify, to violate by failure of vmoity” (Johnson’sD^t): 

' Xdkes Diana's rangers fake ihmselves^ vii: 662. 

faldblgi U. 18 : see note 31 , ii. 58. 

fmnfliar, a demon attendant on a witch or conjuror : Love is a 
famiUar^ ii. 175 ; I think her old familiar is asleep^ v. 46 ; he has a 
ftmiUarnnder hU tanguSy 180. 

Miss ^l^tdgst lost the handle of her^ i. 365 ; brain him wOh 
his lady's f any iv. 230^ The fans used by ladies in ShalEe(^)earQ!Ss 
time consisted generally of ostrich or other fearers a^^, into 
a handles, which were sometimes very co|i|tly,,bemg made 
. gold, or ivory inlaid ; ^ In the Sidney’^Papers, puMishedhy Oollins, 

« fan is prcaented to Qoeeh Elizabeth for a new-yeatw^^, the 
^ handle of lyJAicii was studded with diamonds” (T. Wabton)^ ^ 
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Fancies or hU OoodnighU-^Svmg ihoH tuneo • • • . Mol ho homd the 
' oarnmwhuiUf and iUHirethoy were htOfiv.Wii^^FaneioomSiGood* 
noghu were the titles of little poems. One of Gaseoigne's Qood^ 
fiightB is puUished among his Flowers'* (Btesvens) : The Car- 
men of the sixteenth and serenteenth eentfiries appear to hare 
been singularly famous for their musioal abilities ; but especially 
for whistling their tunes. Faktalf s description of Justice Shallow 
is, that * he came ever in the rear-ward of the fashioii,* and * sang 
the tunes he heard the carmen whistle, and aware they were his 
Fancies or his Goodnights.’ Note, €k>odnights are *Last dying 
q>eeohes,’ made into ballads. See Essex’s last Gk>^^dnight.” Chap- 
pell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time^ Sto, voL i. p. 13^, sec. ed. 
(where may be found a good deal more concerning the mnsical 
performances of the carmen). 

fanoy, love : no appearance of fancy in kim^ ii. 107 ; fancy's followers^ 
ii. 269 ; where is fancy bred^ ii. 382 ; fancy dies^ ibid. ; fancy's hmll^ 
ibid. ; in fancy following ms, ii. 309 ; the power of fancy ^ iii. 51 ; 
sweet and bitter fancy ^ iii. 63 ; As all impediments infancy's course 
Are motives of more fancy ^ iii. 282 ; and by my fancy ^ iii. 480 ; my 
fancy may he satisfied^ v. 71 ; What a mere child is fancy^ viii. 185 ; 
soft fancy's slave^ viii. 293 ; this afflicted fancy (love-si^ fair one), 
viii. 441 ; partial fancy ^ viii. 462 ; wounded fawketf^Vm, 446. 

fancy, to love : never did young man fancy With so eternal and so fix'd 
a soul, vi. 88. 

fancy-free, love-free, exempt from the power of love, iL 279. 
fancy-monger, love-monger, iii. 45. 
fancy-sick, love-sick, ii. 294. 
fang, to gripe, to seize, vi. 551. 

fangled world^Our, vii. 719 : Here f angled is, I apprehend, the 
same, or nearly the same, in meaning as newfangled ^ but Malone 
(feferring to Johnson’s Dict^ explains it “gaudy, vainly decorated,” 
and Nares (in his Ghss.) “ trifling.” 

fantastical, belonging to fantasy, imaginary; Are ye fantastical 
(“creatures of fantasy or imagmation,” Johnson), vii. 9; whose 
murder yetis hut fantastical, vii. 12. 
fantasticoes, fantastic, coxcomical persons, vi. 418. 
fap, fudd^pd, drunk, i. 349. 

far’ , farther : Far' than Deucalion off, iii. 478 ; stand far' off, vi. 659 ; 

fly far' off, vi. 680 ; From the far' shore, viii. 180. 
far<— Fou ^peak him, “You praise him extensively” (Steevbns), vii. 636. 
farce, to stuff: The farced (» tumid, pompous) title, iv. 476 ; thatu^ 
she farces every business withal, viii 189. 
fardel, a burden, a bundle, a pack: iii. 486 (twice), 487 (three times), 
497, 500 ; fardels, vii 149. 
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far«f6t| £ar-£et6h«d, y. 160. 
fiurroW) a litter of pigs, vii. 47. 
fartUOUB, Mis. Qaickly’s blunder for virtuous^ i. 367. 
fashloZLS — Tke^ The farcy (Ital. /amna, Fr. /arcin), a disease, in 
horses, of j&e absorbents of the skin, closely oonnecM with glan- 
ders, iii. 144. 

fast) fasted : I fast and prayed^ yii. 705. 
fiMtyiettled, fixed: ^Us OUT fast intenty yii. 250. 
liEUBt and loosSy ii. 174, 185 ; iy. 35 ; yii. 574 : A term to signify a 
cheatiiig gaipe, of which the following is a description. A leathern 
belt is made up into a number of intricate folds, and placed edge- 
wise upon a table. One of the folds is made to resemble the middle 
of the girdle, so that whoever should thrust a skewer into it would 
think he held it fast to the table ; whereas, when he has so done, 
the person with whom he plays may take hold of both ends, and 
draw it away. This trick is now known to the commdn people by 
the name oi pricking at the belt or girdle^ and perhaps was practised 
by the gypsies in the time of Shakespeare” (Sir J. Hawkiks). 

fast Undy fast findy ii. 368 : Bon guet chasse malaventure : Pro. 
Good watch prments misfortune; {fast hind yfastjindy say we)P Cot- 
gravels Ft, and Engl, Diet, : 

** Time is tickle : and out of sight out of minde, 

Than catch and hold while I may, fast binds, fast finds, 

Heywood’fl Dialogue on Prousrbs, Part First, — Worhes, 
Big. A 8 verso, ed. 1598. 

fat and fulsomCy iii. 388 : see note xi8, iii. 412. 
fat and scant of breath — Ile^Sy vii. 208 : It seems highly probable that 
this description was intended to apply to Burbadge, the original 
representative of Hamlet. 

fat paunches have lean pateSy ii. 164 : This (with the vmation of 
<< make” for have) is given by Bay, who adds, “ Pinguis venter non 
gignit sensum ienuem. This Hierom mentions in one of his Epistles 
as a Greek proverb. The Greek is more elegant , — iiaxda ycurrtf^ 
Xfirrhy ob tIktu ProverhSy p. 144, ed. 1768. 
fatigate, made weary, exhausted with labouf, vi. 170. 
liEiiiit, misfortune: *Tis your faulty ^tis^our faulty i. 347; 'Tis my 
faulty Master PagSy i. 386 ; The more my fault to scape^ Ids hands y 
viii. 50. 

FaUStUSaa — Three DoctoTy i. 405 : Faustus was well known to the 
audiences of our poet’s days, from the popular (fabulous) Hittory 
of Doctor Faustusy and tnore especially from Marlowe’s drihaa^ 
founded on that history. 

favour 9 countenance, aspect, appearance : a good favour you hooey 
i. 494 ; discover the femur y i. 498 ; When I like yourfavouTy ii. 87 ; 
/or your favour y sir, iL 110; Her favour turns the fashion of the daySy 
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ii. 204 ; My favour were as great (with a quibble), ii. 212 ; 0, 

v^faivouT sOf ii. 270 ; Cf /male favour^ iii. 63 ; my daughUfr's favour^ 

iii. 72 ; Carries nofavow^in% iii. 209 ; his sweet favour^ ibid. ; 
favour that it loves^ iii. 352 ; I know your favour, iii. 376 ; vi. 78 ; 
In favour was my brother, iii. 377 ; known by garment, w>t by favour, 
iii. 498 ; the favour and the form Cf this most fair oceasion, iv. 71 ; 
stain my favour in a bloody mash, iy. 267 (In this passage I ought 
to have retained the old Tosdvag favours / and in my note on it, iv. 

’ 300, 1 have too hastily asserted that the plural, meaning “ features,” 
was not applied to a single face) ; our former favour, iv. 500 ; your 
favour is well approved by your tongue, vi. 203 ; your outward favour, 
vi. 619 ; In favour^s like the work, vi. 629 ; any mark of favour, vi. 
632 ; To alter favour, vii. 16 ; to this favour she must come, vii. 197 ; 
defeat thy favour, vii. 39^; in favour as in humour aUerd, vii. 433 ; 
so tart a favour, vii. 626 *, His favour is familiar to me, vii. 724 ; 
favour, savour, hue, and qualities, viii. 264 ; The most sweet favour, 
viii. 405 The favours of these men, vi. 161. 

favour, generally meant “ a love-token” (“ A favour worn, mwms^ 
culum amoris indicium^' Coles’s Lat and Engh Diet,), consisting of 
a glove to bo worn in the hat, a scarf, &o. : but, as Steevens re- 
marks, it was anciently the custom to wear gloves in the hat on 
three distinct occasions, viz. as the favour of a mistress, the memo- 
rial of a friend, and as a mark to bo challenged by an enemy:” 
Rosaline, you have a favour too, ii. 212 ; this favour thou shall wear, 
ii. 214 ; he wears next his heart for a favour, ii. 231 ; give a favour 
from you, iii. 278 ; wear it as a favour, iv. 173 ; Here, Fluellen; wear 
thou this favour for me (the glove which Henry pVetended he had 
plucked from the helmet of Alen 9 on), iv. 491 ; given him for afa^ 
vour, ibid.; the favour of his lady, viii. 188 ; By favours several, ii. 
214 ; change you favours too, ibid. ; the favours most in sight, ibid. ; 
Therefore change favours, ii. 219 ; The ladies did change favours, ii. 
224; Your favours, the ambassadors of love, ii. 232 ; fairy favours, 
ii. 275 ; Seeking sweet favours, ii. 306 ; lei my favours hide thy man- 
gled face, iv. 285 ; the painted favours of their ladies, viii. 139 ; A 
thousand favours from a maund she drew, viii. 440 (where Steevens 
strangely failed to see that the words, Of amber, crystal, and of 
beaded jet, describe^^the /avours, and not, as he supposed, the maund 
or basket). ♦ 

fay— Hy my, By my faith, iii. 112 ; vi. 407 ; vii. 138. 

fear, personified: 0, let my lady apprehend no fear: in all Cupids 
pageant there is presented no monster, vi. 49 ; thy anfel Becomes a 
fear, vii. 623 ; indenJ^with fears, iv. 21^; all these bold fears, iv. 885. 

fear, cause of, or reason for, fear : Tl\,ere is no fear in him, vL 636. 

fear, to fear for : I promise you, I fear you, ii. 392 ; his pkysicUms 
fear him mightily, v. 366 ; Fear not thy sons, vi. 310 ; muchfeard 
by his physicians, iv. 264. 
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f6ar, to ieiprify, to frighten : to fear the birds of prey ^ i. 457 ; fear 
hoys with hugs^ iii. 126; The people fear me^ iv. 380; go fear thy 
king wUhal^ 287 ; tojear^ not to deli^ht^ Tii. 382 ; Thou canst not 
fear us, Pompey, with thy sails, Tii. 629 ; because he would not fear 
him, viii. 276 ; Hath fear'd the valiant, ii. 368 ; more fear'd than 
harmed, iv. 429 ; a hug that fear'd us all, v, 309 ; something fears me 
to think of, vii. 304 ; only this fears me, Tiii. 172. 

fear no colours : see colours — Fear no. 

fearful, timid : Pursue these fearful creatures, ^iii. 261. 

fearful— gentle, and not, i. 191: fearful,' i.e. tenable, pro- 
ducing fear. In our author’s age to fear signified to terrify (see 
Minsheu in verb, [and first article in this page]), and fearful was 
much more frequently used in the sense of formidable than that of 
timorous" (Malone) : He is mild and harmless, and not in the 
least terrible or dangerous" (Ritson). 

fearful bravery — With : “ With a gallant show of courage, carrying 
with it terror and dismay” (Malone) : With “ bravery in show or 
appearance, which yet is full of real fear or apprehension” (Craik), 
vi. 676. 

fears Ms widoio^Hortensio, iii. 174 : Here Petruchio means “ Hor- 
tensio is afraid of his widow ;” but the Widow understands him to* 
mean “ Hortensio frightens his widow.” 

feast -finding* viii. 310 : Our ancient minstrels were the 

constant attendants on feasts” (Steevens) : see note lo, viii. 342. 

feat, dexterous, ready, neat, trim : So feat, so nurse-like, vii. 723 ; 
Much f eater than before, i. 200. 

feated, formed, fashioned, moulded (with a reference perhaps both 
to appearance and manners), vii. 636. I am well feted or shapen 
of my lymmes, le suis bien aligns" Palsgrave’s Lesclarcissement 
de la Lang, Fr., 1630, fol. cxlviii. (Table of Verbes). 

feather, that they got in FrancC’^-Those remnants Of fool and, v. 498 : 
This passage, as Mr. Fairholt remarks, alludes to the extravagant 
follies of the French fashions exhibited at the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold among the bas-reliefs of the Hotpl Bourgtheroulde is a 
figure of one on the English side, wh^ has ** a close skull-cap of 
velvet worn upon the head, and theWonnet or hat slung at the 
back of it, with an enormous radiation of feathers set around it.” 

featly, dexterously, neatly, i. 189 ; iii. 471 (The expression ‘*/oo< it 
featly" which is now so familiar to us from the former of these^ 
passa^, was not a usual one in the days of Shakespeare, who pro- 
bably caught it from a line in Lodge’s Glaucus and Scilla, 1689 ; 

“ Footing it featlie on the grassie ground. ” Big. A 2 verso). 

fBEture, form, person in general : He is complete in feature, i. 282 ; 
Cheated of feature, v. 361 ; complete in mind andfeatuic, v. 632 ; the- 





IpMol Mid 

laming The lAfHia qfVmuiy ia, ^ 726« 

iMli^i L 474 ; iti:487 ; viL 674 : Fedarg eindfedemf infi^ 
ipiMMire the Bime word differaAtlj wriitoi{baTiogiio eom 
.'wkatorer with/nid otfeiidatary^ end mgosiy a oolleiga^ asBodate, 
or OonMmW’ BJohurdfloxi^ i>td. im t« : But BicbardBOS ought to 
hoTO said that the torm federarg^ which the lolio gires on]y in one 
^ paasage (Hi. 437), is undoubtedly an error of the acribe or printer. 


fee— .df a At the value of a pin, vii. 121. 

tBBr^Three thousand crowns in annual^*^^n feud or fee (in land) of 
that Jearly value” (Ritson), vii. 133. 

feeder, a servant, a menial : your very faithful feeder^ Hi. 27 ; riotous 
feeders^ vi. 629 ; By one that looks on feeders (By one, t.e. Cleopatra, 
who condescends to look with unbecoming kindness on servants), 
vii. 560. 


feeding— A worthy^ Hi. 471 : see note 104, Hi. 521. 

fee-farm I— A kiss in^ Is a kiss of a duration that has no bounds ; 
a fee-farm being a grant of lands in fee, that is, for ever, reserving 
,a certain rent” (Malone), vi. 49. 

fee -grief, ^^a peculiar sorrow, a grief that hath a single owner” 

(Johnson) j ^ii. 69. 

fee -simple, with fim and recovery— -In^ i. 400: Fee^siinpU^ feo- 
dum simplex^ is that of which we are seised in the6s general words, 
To us and our heirs for ever” (Cowell’s Law-Diet ^ sub “ Fee,” ed. 
1727) ; fine and recovery is “ the strongest assurance known to Eng- 
lish law” (Ritson) ; fee^simple^ Hi. 268 ; v. 186 ; vi. 81, 427 ; And 
was my own fee-simple (“ Had an absolute power over myself, as 
large as a tenant in fee has over his estate,” Malone), viii. 443. 

feet, — hut that's a fahle — I look down towards /ws, vH. 467 : “ To see 
if, according to the common opinion, his feet be cloven’^ (J ohnson). 

fell, skin, vii. 336 ; fells, iii. 37. 

fell of hair, skin covered with hair, — ^hairy scalp, vii. 67. 

fellow, a companion ; to he your fellow You may deny me, i. 210 ; 
fellow! notMalvotio, Hi. 370 (where Malvolio chooses to understand 
fellow in the sense of *^j||^mpanion”). 

fellow, ^n equal ; my hrother's servants Were then my fellcnos, i. 200 ; 
princely fellows, vH. 681. 

fellow of this walk— My sliouldors for the, i. 411: The forester, or 
park-keeper, used to receive, as his perquisite, one or both of the 
diouldeis of the buck. 

fellow with the great helly, &c. — The, iv. 324 : An allusion to some 
individual well known at that time, — some fat blind beggar who 
was led about by his dog. 
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kmb he haimei^WUh^yr^lQi : ^.e. haniilm 
aoA^tactiiigqpIri^ notldries of a misdiioyoiiB nature'* (Douce) . 

AUCiikgf eieeoHn^JDHnkins^, tu. 128 : **Fencinfff I suppose, means 
^ piquing himsdf on lus skill in the use of the sword, and quarre- 
ling ai^ Imwling in consequence of that skill" (Malone). 
ibnUOl/or tfou, and columbines, vii. 184 : Fenne was an emblem of 
fiattei^ (“Dare finocdiio, to flatter or giue FennelV' Florio's Ital. 
and J^l Diet), and was also considered as a provocative (see 
conger, &c,) ; and in the present passage, where Ophelia seems to 
address the King, we may certainly suppose that she offers him 
“flattery," though we do not agree with Mr. Staunton in suppos- 
ing that hffen fennel signifies “lust" also (fennel, moreover, was 
thought to have the property of clearing the sight ; but there ap- 
pears to be no allusion to that property here, though Mr. Beisly, 
in his Bhahspere^s Garden, &c. p. 158, positively states that there 
is) : columbines, having no particular virtues or properties ascribed 
tq them, perhaps are emblematical of ingratitude : Chapman, in 
his All Fools, 1605, calls columbine “a thankless flower.” (Holt 
White quotes Browne’s Britannia's Pastorals to show that “ colum- 
bine was emblematical of forsaken lovers but here Ophelia is 
not assigning the columbines to herself, and except herself, there 
is no “ love-lorn” person present.) 

fere, a companion, a mate (husband or wife), vi. 325 (husband) ; 
viii. 6 (wife) ; viii. 195 (wife). 

forn-SOOd — The receipt of, iv. 226 : “ The ancients, who often paid 
more attention to received opinions than to the evidence of their 
senses, believed that/ern bore no seed. Our ancestors imagined 
that this plant produced seed which was invisible. Hence, from 
an extraordinary mode of reasoning, founded on the fantastic doc- 
trine of signatures, they concluded that they who possessed the 
secret of wearing this seed about them would become invisible” 
(Holt White). 

foSCUO, “ A small wire, [stick, straw, &c.] by which those who teach 
to read point out the letters” (Johnson’s Diet), viii. 149. (Peeler 
in his Honour of the Garter, describing the Englishmen of former 
days, says, 

** They went to school to put together towns, 

And spell in France vnih fescues made of pikes.” ^ 

Worhs^ p. 586, ed. Dyce, 1861). 
festinate, speedy, quick, vii. 308. ^ i, 

festinately^ speedUy, quickly, ii. 182. 
festival t&TTns, holiday language, fine phraseology, ii. 139. 
fet) fetched, iv. 450 ; v. 387. 

fetoll qftoarrant— A, A warranted, sanctioned, or approved artifice or 
device, vii. 129. 
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JSfMh Pdunty'Wfird0^^ 8lf, 176^, ti. 446* 

U l^lr woirds, L 181," 488 ; kr. 317, 481 ; tii. 119. 

^yiW^Jtn 0 , In i» few woi^ds, iii. 199. 

fewness an^inUhf In few wordi nod those time, i. 455. 

Iloo for tJie phrase-^A^ i.‘ 359 ; fico for thy friondihip^ iv. 461 ; In 
these passages, where /ce,*of course, means there does not 
. seem to be any alludion either to the gestionlation mentioned in 
the article^ me, &c. or to the poisoning noticed in the artidej'^ 
‘ ' V ^ Spain / — The. 

field is honourahle-^The^ y. 170: ** Perhaps ^^[Certainly] a quibble 
between feld in its heraldic, and in its common acceptation, was 
designed” (Stucvens). 


field-- jfh her fair face's^ viii. 289: Field is here equivocally used. 
The war of lilies and roses requires n field of battle ; the heraldry 
in the preceding stanza demands another field, i.e. the ground or 
surface of a shidd or escutcheon” (St£EVENs). 

fislded friends^ friends who are in the battle-field, vi. 148. 


fi6r06| vehement, precipitate, excessive, violent : With all the fierce 
endeavour of your wit^ ii. 234 ; fierce extremes^ iv. 74 ; fierce vanities f 
V. 486 ; fierce wretchedness^ vi. 649 ; fierce (“ terrible,” Wakburton, 
“ extreme, exceBsives=terrible, bloody,” Caldecott) eventSy vii. 106 f 
This fierce (“vehement, rapid,” Johnson) ahridgmenty vii. 732. 


fifteonn— //s that made us pay one-and-twentyy v. 178 : “ A fifteen 
was the fifteenth part of all the movables or personal property of 
each subject” (Malone). 


fig mcy like The bragging Spaniardy iv. 397 : “ The practice of thrust- 
ing out the thumb between the first and seoondfingers, to express 
the feelings of insult and contempt, has prevaHed very generally 
among the nations of Europe, and for many ages been denomi-' ^ 
Bated making the fig y or described at least by some equivalent ex- 
pression. There is good reason for beheviog that it was known to- 
the ancient Eomans,” &o. (Douce) : Giffosd notices the gesticu- 
lation in question as “forming a coarse representation of a disease 
to whjch the name of Jicus has always been given. This is the 
true import of the act,” dc. Note on JoTwon's WorkSy vol. i. p. 52^ 
(“Fxcha. Ficham facere, Ital. Fare lejichey Hispan. Hacer la htga^ 
nostris Fairs la figuSy M|dium unguem ostendere, signum deri- 
sionis et contemtus.” Du Cange’s Oloss.: from which a person 
unacquainted with Spanish would naturally conclude that higa 
meant “afig;” but the name of that fruit in Spanish is Con- 
nelly’s Span, and Engl. Dict.^ Madrid, 4to, furnishes what follows 
Higa. La accion que se hace con la mano, oerzado el puno, sa^ 
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an etmhe^, . .^or Haoer ^^recio de una persona 5 
ooaa. To^eipie^ a person or thinp. / . . . Higo. La frnta qne da la 
higneiik. Fig^ ^e fruit qj[^ a fig-tree. .... Higo. Cie^a especie de 
olmoitymaa. A certain epeeigg, of piles**) 

^ H ^ 

fig of Spain t--^The^ iv. 461 : Here " Pistol, after spurting out his 
^figo \Jico*] for thy friendship* {see fko^ &c.] ; as if ho were not 
satisfied with the measure of the contempt expressed, more em- 
phatically adds, * the fig of Spain* This undoubtedly alludes to 
the poisoned figs mentioned in Mr. Bteeyens^s note, because [as 
Steevens observes] the quartos read ^ the fig of Spain within thj 
jaWf and * the fig within thy bowels and thy dirty maw* Or, as in 
many other instances, the allusion may be twofold ; for the Spanish 
fig^ as a term of contempt only [see the preceding article], mOst 
have been very familiar in Eogland in Shakspeare*s time*’ (Douce) ; 
In the note to which Douce refers above, Steevens, to illustrate 
the custom of giving poisoned figs to those who were the ob- 
jects either of Spanii^ or Italian revenge,** cites, among other 
passages, 

“ I do look now for a Spanish, fig ^ or an Italian salad, daily.” 

Webster’s White Devils — Tl'b) ks^ p. 30, 
, ed. Dyce, 1857 : 

** I must poison him ; 

One fig sends him to Erebus.” 

Shirley’s Brothers^ — WorKs^ vol. i. p, 231, 
ed. Gifibrd and Dyce. 

figs*—/ love long life better thauy vii. 600 : A proverbial expression. 

fight the cotirse--Bear4ike, I must: see course — hear-likCy &c. 

fights— Up with youry i. 368 : Phillips thus explains fights / “ (In 
sea-afiairs) the waste-cloaths that hang round about the ship in a 
fight, toJiinder jbhe men from being seen by the enemy : also any 
place wherein men may cover themselves, and yet use thfjir fire- 
• arms.** The New World of WordSy ed. 1706, 

** pictures created by imagination or apprehension” (Ceaik}: 

^ to scrape the figures out of your husband's brainsy i, 400 ; lie appre- 
hends a world of figures herCy iv. 221 ; Thou hast no figures nor no 
fantasiesy vi. 637. • 

file; a n'umber, a list : the greater filB of the subjecty i. 487 ; the valu^ 
file (the list in which is set down the value of each), vii. 34 ; ajm 
of all the gentry y vii. 63. 

file, to polish : his tongue filedy ii. 207 : when your countenance fiVd up 
his lintf Tiii. 392 (see note 46, viii. 431) ;filid tallcy viii. 462. 

fUe, to defile : have IfiVd my mindy vii. 33. 
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fllO) to Inep «qiud pace : YetfiPd leith mg abilitia, ▼. 586 : toe iwto 
94, V. 685. . 

file our engines with advice ^And she shall: see engines with advice^ 

Ac. 

flll*llOM69 (pJiill-horse or thill-horse) shaft-horse, ii. 361. 

fills, shafts of a cart or waggon : jnet gou P the fill*, vi. 49. 

filth, used as a term of reproach and contempt : Filth as thou wrt^ i. 
187 ; Filthy (hou liestl vii. 466 ; to general filths Convert o’ ih' in^ 
stant^ green virginity^ vL 547 ; Filths savour hut themselves^ vii. 316 : 
in the third of these passages Steevens explains general filths by 
** common sewers but surely the meaning is ** common whores 
and BO in the second passage “ FiltK' seems from lago’s preceding 
speech to be equivalent to whore.” (Compare Greene’s Notable 
Discouery of Coosnage^ Ac. 1592 ; To him will some common filth 
(that neuer knew loue) faine an ardent and honest affection,” Ac. 
Sig. c4.) 

find/oW/i, to find oni\ falling there to find^his fellow forth^ ii. 10; 
To find the other forth ^ ii. 349. 

find him not—^ sAe, If she do not make him out, vii. 152. 

fine, a conclusion, an end : and the fine is^ ii. 80 ; the fine's the crown ^ 
iii. 271. 

fine, to end : Time's office is to fine the hate of foes', viii. 314. 

fine and recovery y i. 400 ; ii. 17 : fee-simidey Ac. 

fine his title with some show of truth — To, iv. 427 : Here fine has been 
explained refine,” embellish,” Ac. : but see note 8, iv. 509. 

fine in thy evidence, fall of finesse, artful, in thy evidence, iii. 284. 

fine issues — To, “ To great consequences, for high purposes” (John- 
son), i. 446. 

fineless, endless, vii. 421 . 

Finsbury — As if thou ne'er loaWdst further thaUy iv. 253: “In 
1498, all the gardens which had continued time out of mind with- 
out Moorgate, to wit, about and beyond the lordship of Finsbury, 
were destroyed, *and of them was made a plain field to shoot in.* 
It was called Finsbury field, in which there were three windmills, 
and here they usually shoot at twelve score : Stow, 1633, p. 913. 
In Jdnson’s time, this was the usual resort of the plainer citizens. 
People of fashion, or who aspired to be thought so, probably mixed 
but little in those parties ; and hence we may account for the in- 
dignation of Master Stephen at being suspected of such vulgarity 
[see Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour y act i. sc. 1]. An idea of a 
similar kiud occurs in Shakespeare, * As if thou ne’er wolk’dst,’ Ac.” 
Gifford’s note on Jonson^s Worksy vol. i. p. 10. 

firagO— / Aavc not seen such a, iii. .374 : ^^frago ... a corruption for 
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vircfgo^ hkefagarieB for vagarM' (Malome) : Bir Toby moaut, I 
never saw one that had so much the look of woman with the 
prowess of man” (Johnson) : “ The word virago is certainly in- 
applicable to a man, a blustering hectoring fellow, os Sir Toby 
means to represent Tiola ; for he cannot possibly entertain any 
suspicion of her sex : but it is no otherwise so than Itounceval is 
to a woman, meaning a terrible fighting blade ; from Bonceval or 
Boncesvalles, the famous scene of that fabulous combat with the 
Saracens, * When Charlemagne and all his peerage fell, By Font- 
arabia' ” (Ritson). 

:flr6 is in mine ears? — What^ ii. 106 : “Alluding to a proverbial say- 
ing of the common people, that their ears bum when others are 
talking of them” (Wakbukton). 

firs j fire; cast on no water^ iii. 150 : “ There is an old popular catch 
of three parts in these words ; 

* Scotland hnrueth, Scotland hnmeth. 

Fii*e, fire ; — Fii*o, fire ; 

Cast on some more water’ ” 

(Blackstone). 

firebrand hrother^-^Oar, vi. 33: “Hecuba, when pregnant with 
Paris, dreamed she should bo delivered of a burning torch” (Stbb- 
VENS). 

fire-drake — That^ v. 668 : The word fire^drdke had several mean- 
ings— viz. a fiery dragon, a meteor, and a sort of fire-work : that 
hero it is used to describe a person with a red nose is proved by 
what immediately precedes. 

fire-new, (newly come from the fire) bran-new, ii. 167 ; iii. 365 y 
V. 370 ; vii. 310. 

flrk, iv. 484 (twice) ; Seems to mean “ beat “ The word firic is so 
variously used by the old writers, that it is almost impossible to 
ascertain its precise meaning” (Stbevens). 

first son— Jfy, vi. 200: Here/r«^ is explained by Warburton “no- 
blest and most eminent of men.” 

fish Urns in the sea — T/nc, vi. 400 : see note ai, vh 478. 

fisb — Herds another ballad^ Of u, &c. iii. 474 : Mr. Collier is, I be- 
lieve, right when, in opposition to Malone, he denies that here wo 
have an allusion to a particular publication : Shakespeare, he thinks, 
does not refer to any one of the many productions of this kind, but 
to the whole class. ^ 

fishmonger— Foa are a, vii. 136: “Perhaps a joke was here is* 
tended. Fishmonger was a cant term for a urencher” (Malone). 

fit or two 0 * the face-^A^ A grimace or two, v. 498. 

fits— IFcW, you say so in, vi. 46 ; “A quibSle is intended. A^t was a 
part or division of a song [or ballad] or tune. The equivoque lies 
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between //a, starts or sudden impulses, and /to in its musical ac-' 
ceptation** (Sinoeb). 

fltoliew, a polecat, yi. 82 ; vii. 325 ; (as a capt term for a strumpet), 
vii. 440. 

fitly, exactly ; even so most fitly As you malign our senators^ vi. 138. 

five-finger-tied— “A knot tied by giving her band to 
Diomed” (Johnson), vi. 88. 

five wits : see mts^ &c. 

fives — The^ An inflammation of tbe parotid glands in homes (Fr. 
avive8\ iii. 144. 

fixure, flxture, fixedness, iii. 503 ; vi. 19. 

flap -dragon — A, ii. 208 ; fiap- dragons, iv. 348 : A fiap- dragon i» 
some small combustible body, flred at one end, and put afloat in a 
glass of liquor. It is an act of a toper's dexterity to toss oif the 
glass in such a manner as to prevent the fiap-dragon from doing 
mischief” (Johnson): In former days gallants used to vie with 
each other in drinking off flap-dragons to the health of their 
mistresses, — which flap-dragons were generally raisins, and some- 
times even candles^ ends, swimming in brandy or other strong 
spirits, whence, when on Are, they were snatched by the mouth and * 
swallowed. 

flap-dragoned it, swallowed it as gallants in their revels swidlow 
a flap-dragon, iii. 459. 

flap -jacks, pancakes, viii. 22. 

flask, a soldier’s powder-horn : The carved-hone face on a flash, ii. 
228. 

flaunts, flneries, showy attire : in these my hort'ow'd flaunts, iii. 46G.- 

flaw, a sudden and violent blast of wind (“A flaw (or gust) of wind. 
Tourbi Hon de vent'' Cotgrave’s Fr, and Engl, Diet, : “ A flaw of 
wind is a gust, which is very violent upon a sudden, but quickly 
endeth.” Smith’s Sea Grammar, 1627, p. 46 : the second of these 
quotations I owe to Mr. Bolton Comey) : standing every flaw, vi. 
227; the winter' sjlaw, vii. 197 ; I dp not fear the flaw, viii. •37; foul 
flaws, viii. 254. 

flaw, a tempestuous uproar, a stormy tumult : this mad-hred flaw, 

V, 151ii 

flaw, a sudden commotion of mind : 0, these flaws and starts, vii. 40. 

flaw— Antony becomes his, “How Antony conforms himself to 
this breach of his fortune” (Johnson), vii. 556. 

flaws, congealed in the spring of day, iv. 377 : Here Edwards rightly 
explains /at/js to mean “small blades of ice I have myself heard 
the word used to signi^ both “ thin cakes of ice” and “ the burst- 
ing of those cakes.” ^ 
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jfleoked, spotted, dappled, vi. 415. 

fleet, to float : Have knit again^ and fieet^ vii. 562. 
fleet, to make to pass ; fleet the time^ iii. 8. 

fleeting^) inconstant : changing sides/* Johnson), 
peftjurd ClarSncBy v. 374 ; the fleeting moon^ vii. 594 (The vrovdi fleet- 
ing applied to a person, as in the first of the above passages, is of 
very rare occurrence : I therefore notice that Sir John Harington, 
in his Orlando Furioeo^ has 

But Griffin (though he came not for this end, 

^ For praise and bravery at tilt to run, 

But came to find his fleeting female friend),” &o. B. xvii. st. 18) . 

fleslimeilt, pride, encouraged by a successful attempt; being 
fleshed with, or having tasted success'* (Nares's Gloss,) y vii. 281. 
flow’d, having large hanging or chaps, ii. 308. 
Flibbertig^ibbet, vii. 301, 314 : This fiend is called Fliherdigihhet 
and FUherdigihet in Harsnet's Declaration of egregious Poinsh Im- 
postures y 1603, pp. 49, 119 ; which book Shakespeare is supposed to 
have used for the names of several fiends in King Lear, 
flig^bt — At they At the shooting withj^/^/ito, long and light-feathered 
arrows that went straight to the mark, ii. 76. 
flirt-grills, flirting gills, — wenches of light behaviour, vi. 422. 
Florontius’ hve—Be she as foul as waSy Be she as ugly as was, &c. 
iif. 122 : “ The illusion is to a story told by Gower in the First Book 
De Confessions Amantis, Florent is the name of a knight who had 
bound himself to marry a deformed hag, provided she taught him 
the solution #f a riddle on which his life^depended** (Steevbns) : 
The story is of great antiquity. 

.flote, flood, wave, sea (now generally referred to the Anglo-Saxon ; 
but Minsheu has flote or waue. G. Flot. L. Fluctus.’* The Guide 
into Tonguesy ed. 1617), i. 184. 

flotFer-de-luoe being one I -—Lilies of all hindsy They iii. 470: “I 
think the flower meant by the poet is the white lily (Li4um Al- 
bum).** Beisly*B Shaksperds Gardeuy &c. p. 84. 

Fluellen, iv. 651, &c. : “ This is only the Welsh pronunciation of 
Lluellyn, Thus also Floyd instead of Zfoy^’^(ST£EVENS). 
fluxive, flowing with tears, viii. 440. 
flyingr at the brook: see brooky &c. • 

foin, to push, to thrust, in fencing (“Estoquer. To thrusty orfoyne 
flf.** Cotgrav6*8 Fr, and Engl, Dict,)y i. 373; iv. 330; foiningy ii. 
131 ; iv. 347. 

foins, pushes, thrusts : no matter vor yourfoinSy vii. 328. 
ibiSOn, plenty, store, i. 197, 221, 455; vii. 533; viii. 193, 375; /of* 
sons, vii. 56. 

ibid up Pared e fatal wehy ^‘put thee to death** (Johnson), iv. 497. 
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folly, depravii^, irontonnen : She turn’d to folly, ti!. 463 ; fetde hit 
vulture folly j viii. t903; tyrant folly lurk in gentle (well-bom) bretute, 
viii. 311. 

fond, to dote : / . . .fond ae much on Mm^ iii. 345. 

fond, foolish, simple, silly: this fond Love^ i. 316 ; fond (•«foolishly 
valued) ehekele, i. 468 ; fond wretch^ i.,609 ; how fond I am^ ii. 300 ; 
thou art so fond, ii. 389 ; so fond to overcome, iii. 23 ; Fond done 
(saifoolishly done, — but the line seems to be corrupted), iii. 217 ; 
fond mad woman, iv. 171 ; fond woman, iv. 172 ; vi. 306 ; thou fond 
many, iv. 329; to see your ladyship so fond, v. 28; If it he fond, 
V. 143 ; this fond ajffiance, v. 144 ; / wonder he's so fond, v. 398 ; I, too 
fond, V. 406 ; this fond exploit, v. 452 ; 'Tis fond to wail, vi. 200 ; 

’ fond mad man, vi. 437 ; pi'ove so fond, vi. 517 ; fond men, vi. 642; 
Be not so fond, vi. 647 ; an idle and fond bondage, vii. 269 ; fond 
paradoxes, vii. 399 ; peevish-fond, v. 436 (see peevish) ; fonder them 
ignorance, vi. 6. 

fondly, foolishly : how fondly dost thou reason ! ii. 35 ; fondly pass 
our proffer'd offer, iv. 19 ; speak fondly, iv. 152 ; fondly dost thoic 
spur, iv. 159 ; Fondly brought here, iv. 372 ; fondly gave away, v. 
268 ; fondly you would here impose, v. 413. 

fool and death— -To please the, viii. 40 : “ I have seen (though present 
means of reference to it ore beyond my reach) an old Flemish 
print in which Death is exhibited in the act oFplundering a miser 
of his bags, and the Fool (discriminated by his bauble, &c.) is stand- 
ing behind, and grinning at the process” (Steevens) : Cerimon 
in most express terni^ declares that he feels more real satisfaction 
in his liberal employment os a physician, than he should in the un- 
certain pursuit of honour, or in the mere accumulation of wealth ; 
winch would assimilate him to a miser, the result of whose labour 
is merely to entertain the fool and death . . . The allusion therefore 
is to some such print as Mr. Steevens happily remembered to have 
seen, in which death plunders the miser of his money-bags, whilst 
the fool is grinning at the process. It may be presumed that these 
'subjects were common in Shakespeare's time. They might have' 
ornamented the poor man's cottage in the shape of rude prints, or 
have been introduced into halfpenny ballads long since consigned 
to oblivion. The miser is at all times fair game ; and to prove that 
this is* not a chimerical opinion, and at the same time to show the 
extensive range of this popular subject, a few prints of the kind 
shall be mentioned. 1. Death and the two misers, by Michael Pxre- 
gel. 2. An old couj^le counting their money, death and two devile 
attending, a mezzotint by Yander Bruggen. 3. A mezzotint 

by Meheux without the devils. 4. An old print on a single sheet of 
a dance of death, on which both the miser and the/oo^ are exhibited 
in the clutches of the grim monarch. .The rear may be closed with 
the same subject as represented in the various dances of death that 
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still rsmsiir. Nor diould it bo oondaded that because these prints 
exhibit no fool to grin at the impending scene, others might not 
have done so. The satirical introduction of this character on many 
occasions supports the probability that they did. Thus in a painting 
of the school of Holbein, an old man makes love to a girl, attended 
by a fool and death, to show, in the first instance, the folly of the 
thing, and, in the next, its consequences. ^It is unnecessary to pur- 
sue the airgument, as every print of the above kind that may in 
future occur will itself speak much more forcibly than any thing 
which can here be added” (Douce). 
fool — Merely^ thou art death's^ i. 477 : The allusion in this passage is 
to a struggle betweeu Death and the Fool ; and would certainly 
seem to have no connection with the allusion in the passage of 
PmeZss,— ^'To please the fool and death:” Bishop Warburton 
. and Mr. Malone have referred to old Moralities, in which the fool 
escaping from the pursuit of Death is introduced. Eitson has 
denied the existence of any such farces, and he is perhaps right 
with respect to printed ones ; but vestiges of such a drama were 
observed several years ago at the fair of Bristol by the present 
writer [See what follows]” (Douce) : “Mr. Douce, to whom our 
readers are indebted for several happy illustrations of Shakespeare, 
assures me that some years ago, at a fair in a large market-town, 
he observed a solitary figure sitting in a booth, and apparently 
exhausted with fatigue. This person was habited in a close black 
vest painted over with bones in imitation of a skeleton. But my 
informant being then very young, and wholly uninitiated in thea- 
trical antiquities, made no inquiry concerning so whimsical a phe- 
nomenon. [Douce observes that the following additional circum- 
stances communicated by him to Steevens had probably escaped 
his recollection, — that his informant concerning the skeleton cha- 
racter at the fair remembered also to have seen another personage 
in the habit of a fool ; and that arriving when the performances at 
« the booth were finished for the evening, he could not succeed in 
procuring a repetition of the piece, losing thereby the means of all 
further information on the subject.”] Indeed, but for what follows, 
I might have been induced to suppose that the object he saw was 
nothing more or less than the hero of a well-known pantomime, 
entitled Harlequin Skeleton. This circumstance, however, having 
accidentally reached the ears of a venerable clergyman who is now 
more than eighty years of age,*he told me that he very ^ell remem- 
bered to have met with such another figure, above fifty years ago, 
at Salisbury. Being there during the time of some public meeting, 
he happened to call on a surgeon at the very instant when the re- 
presentative of Death was brought in to be let blood on account of 
a tumble he had had on the stage, while in pursuit of bis antago- 
nist, a Merry Andrew^ who very anxiously attended hii& (dressed 
also in character) to tire phlebotomises house. The same gentle- 
man’s curiosity, a few days afterwards, prevailed on him to be 
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spectator of the dance in vhidi onr emblem of mortality was a 
performer. Thu dance, he says, entirely consisted of Deal's oon- 
trivances to surprise the Merry Andrew^ and of the Merry Andrew*$, 
efforts to elude the stratagems of Deaths by whom at last he was 
OYerpowered ; his finale being attended with such cnrcumstanoes 

as mark the exit of the Dragon of Wantley It should seem 

^ that the general ide%of this serio-comic pas-de-deux had been bor-, 
rowed from the ancient Dance of Machabre, commonly called The 
Dance of Death, a grotesque ornament of cloisters, both here and 
iu foreign parts. The aforesaid combination of figures, though 
erroneously ascribed to Hans Holbein, was certainly of an origin 
more remote than the times In which that eminent painter is Imown 
to have flourished” (Steevens) : “ The letter [representing a strag- 
gle between Death and tiie Fool] that occurs in Stowe's Survey of 
London^ edit. 1618, 4to, is only an enlarged but imperfect copy 
from another belonging to a regular Dance of Death used as ini- 
tials by some of the Basil printers in the sixteenth century, and 
which, from the extraordinary skill that accompanies their execu- 
tion, will ever rank amongst the finest efforts in the art of engrav- 
< ing on blocks of wood or metal. Most of tha stibjects in this Dance 
of Death have undoubtedly been supplied by that curious pageant 
of mortality which, during the middle ages, was so great a fa- 
vourite as to be perpetually exhibited to the people either in the 
sculpture and painting of ecclesiastical buildings, or in the books 
adapted to the service of the church : yet some of them but ill 
accord with those serious ideas which the nature of the subject is 
caloijdated to inspire. In these the artist has indulged a vein of 
broad and satirical humour which was not wholly reserved for the 
caricatures of modem times ; and in one or two instances he has 
even overleaped the bounds of decency. The letter in Stowe's 
Si/hey is the only one that appears to have been imitated from 
the above alphabet. ... It is to be remembered that in most of the 
old dances of deaffi the subject of the fool is introduced ; and it is, 
on the whole, extremely probable that some such representation 
' might hafe suggested the image before Ais [in the letter copied 
’ from Stowe's Surveyy' (Douce). 

fool-— Poof^ a sort ot term of endearment : I thanh it^poorfool^ ii, 93 ; 

Alas^ poor fool, iii. 395 ; my poor fool (?.«. Cordelia) is hang'dl vii. 

‘ " 345^ poor venor^sfool^ vii 696 ; The poor fool, viii. 258 ; the poor 
daj^ed fools, ® 21; the poor fools, v. 265. (With poor dappled 
fdols compare **Thon he stroking once or twice his prettie goate 
(Which hee yet held fast by the homes) said thus, Lie downe,p^s 
foqle, by me, for we shall :haue time enough to retume home 
againe.” Shelton’s traoal. of Don Quixote, Part First, p. 656, ed. 
1612,^ 

fool— Prs%, a sort of term of endearment, like that of “the preceding 
. article, vi* 398, 399. 
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fool go with (hy bouI^ whither it goes — A kind of proverbial impre- 
oationj iv. 281. 

fool— TAa ehrieve^B, The sherifTs fool, iii. 266 : ** Female idiots were 
retained in families for diversion as welt as male, though not so 
commonly ; and there would be as much reason to expect one of 
the former in the sberift’s household as in that of any other per- 
son” (Douce— in opposition to a note of Bitson). 

fool Ull heaven hath sent me fortune — Call me not^ iii. 30 : Alluding 
to the conltnon saying [which may be traced up to classical anti- 
quity], that /oo 2s are Fortune ' b favourites" (Malone). 

fool, & 0 . — What it h&for a ; see What it he for afoot, &c. 

fool’s holt is soon shoir—Ay iv. 467 ; According to thefooVs holt^ iii. 73 : 
Bay gives “ A fooPs bolt is soon shot. De foljuge brieve sentence. 
Gall. A foolish judge passes a quick sentence.” Proverbs^ p. 108, 
ed. 1768 : and see bolt. 

fools’ zanies-— The : see zany. 

^ patience^ ii. 13 : “She seems to mean, by ^fool-begg'd 
patience^' th&t patience which is so near to idiotical simplicity^ that 
your next relation [or any one who chose to do so] would take ad- 
vantage from it to represent you as a fooly and beg the guardianship 
of your fortune” (Johnson) : see leg us— You cannot. 

foot, to seize with the foot : Stoop'd as to foot us, vii. 718. 

foot, to strike with the foot, to kick, to spurn : foot me as you sxmm 
a stranger cur^ ii. 356 ; foot her home agaluy vji. 689. 

foot, to tread, to walk : Swiihold footed thrice the old^ vii.’301, 

foot, to move with measured steps, to dance ; Foot itfeaihjy i. 189 ; 
foot ity girlSf vi. 404. 

foot, to fix or set foot in, or to set foot on : he is footed in this land 
already y iv. 448; there is part of a power already footed* yH. 297 ; 
the Waiters Late footed in the kingdom^ vii. 310. * 

foot-cloth, a housing of clpth, hanging down on both sides of a 
horse, v. 179. 

foot -cloth muhy^Y. ] foot-chth horse^ v.*405: animals orna*« 
mented with n foot-cloth. 

for, for that, because ; for they are sent by wc, i. 296 ; For I Jgivp had 
suchfaultSy i. 467 ; But for my hand, as unatteMpted yety &c. iv. 28 ; 
Andy for my heart disdainedy &o. iv. 121 ; Andy for our cofferSy with 
too great a courty &o. iv. 122 ; For it requires tho royal debt it lent 
youy y. 387 ; For she, is with wc, vii. SSIl ; for I am vii. 424 ; 

For we do fear the laWy vii. 698.- 

for, bIcause of: Leave nothing out for lengthy vi. 168; For certain 
friends that are both his and mine, vii. 34. 

for catching coldy i. 270 ; For swallowing the treasure qf tAc % 
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167 ; For going on doa,QC% -nii. 7 ; Fw hlunUng the fine point of 
uldma pleaeure^ yiii. 375 : In these pa 88 ageB/(?r has generally been 
glossed for fear of, in prevention of but Horne Tooke main- 
tains that for is properly a noon, and has always one and the same 
meaning, viz. ** cause so that, according to his explanation of 
the word, the cause of Luoetta's tiding up the papers was ihat theg 
might not catch cold; the cause of the Captain's damming-up Pole's 
mouth was that it might not swallow the treasure of the realm; the 
cause of Pericles's being advised to desist was that hw might not go 
on death's net; and the cause of the rich man not every hour sur- 
veying his^treasure is that he may not blunt the fine point of seldom 
pleasure ; phildlogers, however, are far from agreed about the ety- 
mology of for; see Webster's Dict,^ Latham's ed. of Johnson's Diet 

for aTid^ e<]^uivalent to and aUo^ vii. 195 : see note 136 , vii. 237. 

for Twe, for, or on, my part : Faithy none for me^ iv. 121. 

for thy hand’-~The lily I condemmd^ “ I condemned the lily for pre- 
suming to emulate the whiteness of thy hand" (Malone), viii. 398. 

for why^ because, for this reason that, i. 293 ; ii. 28 ; iii. 147 ; iv. 167 \ 
vi. 318 ; viii. 322, 458 (twice), 460 : see note 59 , ii. 62. 

forage, and nin^ iv. 63 : see note 118 , iv. 95. 

forbid, under a curse, forspoken, bewitched : De shall live a man 
forbid^ vii. 8. 

force— (y, Of necessity, necessarily : TTe must of force dispense^ ii. 
167 ; of force she must^ ii. 292 ; of force must yields ii. 396 ; offeree 
I must, ii. 405 ; of force, must know, iii. 478 ; It must of force, iv. 
232 ; must, offeree, give place to better, vi. 672. 

force, to regard, to care for, to heed : you force not to forswear, ii. 
223 ; I force not argument a straw, viii. 316. 

force, to enforce, to urge : When he would force it, i. 480 ; force 
them with a constancy, v. 530 ; Why force you thisf vi. 192. 

force, to stuff : force him with praises, vi. 42 ; malice forced with wit, 
vi* 82. 

force, to strengthen : Were they not forc'd with those that should be 
ours, vii. 67. 

fOTQB perforce, “Force forc4e. Offeree, of necessitie, will he nill he, 
in spite of his teeth" (Ootgrave's Fr, and Engl, Diet.), iv. 366| 377 ; 
V. 116 : compare first /orcc and perforce, 

fordo, to undo, to destroy, vii. 198 ; fordoes, vii. 131, 458 *, fordid, vii. 
344 ; fordone (overcome), ii. 321 ; vii. 345. 

fore-end of my time — The, The fore part, the early palk of my 
time, vii. 678. ^ 

foregoers, progenitors, ancestors, iii. 233. 
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forehand sin-^The^ The previous sin, ii. 119. 

forehand-shaft) iv. 356: arrow particularly formed for 

shooting straight forward ; concerning which Ascham [in his Toxo- 
'j9hilu82 says, that it should be big-breasted. His account is, how- 
ever, rather obscure,** Ac. Nares's Gloss, 

forehead As low as she would wish vii. 542 : see note 95,. 

vii. 612. 

forehorse U> a smoch — The^ iii. 223 : The forihorse of a team was 
gaily ornamented with tufts and ribbons and bells. Bertram com- 
plains that, bedizened like one of these animals, he will have ta 
squire ladies at the court, instead of achieving honour in the wars** 
(Staunton). 

foreign man still-^Kept him a, “ Kept him out of the king’s pre- 
sence, employed in foreign embassies** (Johnson), v. 513. 

forestall’d remission — A ragged and^ iv. 390 : Johnson thinks that 
“ perhaps by forestalVd remission he [the author] may mean a par- 
don begged by a voluntary confession of offence and anticipation 
of the charge :** according to Mason, both here and in Massinger 
(T/ie Duke of Milan^ act iii. so. 1, and The Bondman^ act iii. so. 3, — 
Worhs^ vol. i. p. 282, vol. ii. p. 69, ed. Gifford, 1813) “ a forestall'd 
remission seems to mean, a remission that it is predetermined shall 
not be granted, or will be rendered nugatory :’* Malone believes- 
that here ^^forestall'd only means ashed before it is granted:" Mr, 
Knight explains a forestall'd remission by “a pardon supplicated,, 
not offered freely :’* see ragged, 

forfeit) to transgress, to offend : still forfeit in the same hind^ i. 488. 

forfeit, sovereign^ of my servant's life — They v. 383 ; “ Ho means the 
remission of the forfeit** (Johnson). 

forfeitS) penalties, punishments : Remit thif other forfeitSy i. 521. 

forfeits in a barbers shop^Lihe /7<c,i. 515 : ** [Barbers*] shops were 
places of great resort, for passing away time in an idle manner. 
By way of enforcing some kind of regularity, and, perhaps, at least 
as much to promote drinking, certain laws were usually hqng up,, 
the transgression of which was to be pnnished by specific for-, 
feitures. It is not to be wondered, that laws of that nature were 
as often laughed at as obeyed.** Nares’s Gloss, in " Forfeits,** Ac. : 
Steevens pronounced the metrical list of forfeits published by Ken- 
rick to be a forgery : but it would seem that they are not wholly so. 

“ Upwards of forty years ago,** says Moor, “ I saw a string of such 
rules at the tonsor’s of Alderton, near the sea. I welf recollect the 
following Jinos to have been among them ; as they are also in those 
of Hues [i,e. those cited from Kenrick by Nares in his Gloss,']y said 
to nPre been copied in Northallerton in Yorkshire ; 

'First come, first serve — then come not late,*** &c, 

Stiffblk Words, Ssc, 1828, p. 183. 
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forfendi to forbid, to prdlibit, to av^, iii. 481 ; iv. 160 : v. 76, 153, 
257 ; vi. 295 ; vii. 459, 464, 729 ; forf€nied, vii. 383. 

forgetive, inventiye, iv. 375. 

forg^Ot f—How cornea Michael^ you Hre thua^ How comes it^^ Mi- 
chael, that you have thus forgot yourself ? vii. 409. 

fork, a barbed arrow-head, — a barbed arrow forked heada) : 
though the fork invade The region of my hearty vii. 253. 

fork, a forked tongue : the aoft hnd tender fork Of a poor worm^ i. 
477 ; Aider'afork^ vii. 46. 

forked, homed : o'er head and ear a a fork'd one (a cuckold), iii. 426 ; 
thia forkkl plague (cuckold’s horns), vii. 424. 

forked heada^ iii. 21 : “ The barbed or forked head of an arrow. Fer 
defleache d oreillea'' Cotgrave’s Fr, andEngL Diet : “ Item the xix. 
daye [of August 1530] paied to a woman in rewards that gave the 
king /orM heddea for his Crosbow . . . xv«.” The Privy Purse Ex- 
jjcncea of King Henry the Eighth^ p. 67, ed. Nicolas. 

fOvT^S presages snow^Whoae face between her^ vii. .325 : “ Whose face 
between her forka^ Le. her hand held before her face, in sign of 
modesty, with the fingers spread out, forky” (Warbujiston) : “ The 
construction is not ^ Whose face between her forks/ &c., but * Whose 
face presages snow,’ &c. The following expression, I believe, every 
body but Mr. Warburton understands ; and he might, if he had 
read a little farther ; which would have saved him this ingenious 
note. See in Tinion^ act iv. sc. 3 ; 

* Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow 
That lies on Dian's lap* ’* 

’ (Edwards) ; ** To preserve the modesty of Mr. Edwards’s happy 
explanation, I can only hint a reference to the word fourcheure in 
Ootgrave’s Dictionary" (Steevens): Warburton’s interpretation 
of this passage has more recently been adopted by a gentleman 
(Mr. W. C. Jourdain — in Transactions of the Philological Society^ 
1857, p. 134), who maintains that the lady in our text is looking 
through her fingers just as a woman is represented doing at the 
drttnken and naked Noah in a picture by Gozzoli in the Campo 
Santo, and as maids are said to do at a certain object in Jenson’s 
Sad Shepherd: but qy.if Whose face between her forka-^te. “Whose 
face half concealed by her fingers”*— snow reads as a com- 
plete sentence ? and if it be considered as such, can presages ayow 
mean anything else than “ presagea a fall of snow”? Besides, does 
not Who^e face presages snow between herforksy i. e, “ Whose face 
presages that snow lies inter femora,” agree better than the other 
coxutruction and explanation of the passage with iHiat presently 
follows, — Doom from the waistj &c, ? 

form that they cannot sit at ease on the old bench-^Who stand so much 
on the newy A quibble on the double meaning oiformy ti. 419. 
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forualy “ retaining t!ia proper and ^eential oharactoristic'* (John- 
80 n* 8 ^tc^), rational, sane i To make of him a formal man again 
bring him back to his senses, and the forms of ^ber behaviour. ■ 
So, in Measure for Measure^ * informal women' for jusV the con- 
tyaiy,” Stbevbns), ii., 46 ; any formal capacity (“ any one in his 
senses, any cme whose capacity is not disarranged, or out of form," 
Steevens), iii. 357; the formal Vice (the Vice who “puts on a 
formal demeanour,’* Theobald ; “ perhaps means the shrewd, the , 
semihlefSfico" Malone ; “the regular Vice, according to thd^form 
of the old dramas,** Nares’s Gloss,, sub “Iniquity;** “the Vico 
Vho conducts himself according to a set form,’* Knight), v. 394 
(see Vice — Like to the old, &c.) ; Not like a formal man (a “ decent, 
regular’* man, Johnson ; “ a" man in his senses," Steeyens ; “ a 
man in form, i. e. shape," Malone ; a man “ in a right form, an 
usual shape,** Narea’s Gloss.), vii. 52G. 

former ensign, vi. 678 : see note loo, vi. 707. 

fOTJn.^ fortune— A, vi. 230 : see note 248 , vi. 275. 

Ibrslow, to delay, to loiter, v. 264. 

forspent^ exhausted, iv. 315 ; v. 262. 

forspolc^, spoke against, gainsaid, vii. 548. 

forthcomings, in custody : Your lady is forthcoming, v. 133. 

forthright, a straight path : Or hedge aside from the direct forth- 
right, vi. 57 ; Through forth-rights and meanders (“ The passage is 
explained by the fact of the allusion being to an artificial maze, 
sometimes constructed of straight lines (forth-rights), sometimes 

^ of circles (meanders),’* Knight), i. 214. 

forty, u^fd as “ the- familiar number on many occasions, where 
’ no. very exact reckoning was necessary” (Steevens) ; “ Anciently 
adopted T/O express a great many” (Staunton) : forty shillings, i. 
350 ; Humour of Forty Fancies, iii. 144 (see Humour, &c.) ; 
forty p&und, iii*. 390 ; these forty years, iv. 117 ; forty moys, iv. 483 ; 
forty year, v. 16 ; these forty hours, v. 538 ; some forty truncheoners, 
V. 569 j forty of them, vi. 187 ; forty paces, viii. 522. 

forty pence, no, I will bet forty pence that 'it does not, v. 517 : 

Forty -pence was, in those days, the proverbial expression of a 
small wager, or a small sum. Money was then reckoned by pounds, 
marks, and nobles. Forty -pence is half a noble, or the sixth part of 
a.pound.l^JTorty pence, or three and four pence, still remains, in 
many office^, the legid and established fee” (Steevens). 

forwearied, worn out, iv. 19. 

fbSS6t*Seller, one who sells fossets or faucets (Fr. faussCts), the 
pipOT inserted into a vessel to give vent to the liquor, and stopped 
up by a peg or spigot (“ A fosset, dolii sipho." Coles’s and Engh 
Dict.),yi. 160. 
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m 

^ iead-^A^ true a dog ue mr^ vi ^1 : An alliiii<»i to 
^ i;|iiIt-4og8r whole generoaityeiidooiirage are alwayi diown^jmeet* 
iog Ihe boll in front, and seising his nose*’ (Johnson) : oteefens 
' 'from Sir J. Davies and Marlowe’s Epigram^ 

** Amongst ihe bears and dogs he goes ; 

Where, whilst he skipping ories, * To head, to head,* ” d;c. 

Marlowe’s Works, p. 868, ed. Dyoe, 1088. 

fOUly plain, homely, ugly : Her amler hairs for foul hare amher quoted^ 
ii.^199 (see quote); a foul slut, iii. 47; I am foul^ ibid.; Foul is 
mostfoul^ being foul, iii, 52 ; as foul as toas Florentius* love^ iiL 122 
(see Florentius) ; Were I hard favourd, foul, viii. 243 ; all thegfoul, 
viii. 415. 

fbulxieSB, plainness, homeliness, ugliness : praised he the gods for thy 
foulness, iii. 47 ; in lore with lur foulness, iii. 52. 

found his state in safety — No reason Can, vi. 5i^3 : see note 52, vi. 584. 

found — Well, known, acknowledged excellence” (Sthbvens), 

“ well furnished” (Gkant White— wrongly), iii. 225. 

foundation— 6ro^ save the, ii. 137 : ** Such was the customary phrase 
employed by those who received alms at the gates of religious 
houses. Dogberry, however, in the present instance, might have 
designed to say ^God*saye the/oMn<for /* ” (Steevens.) 

four hours — Any time these, iii. 500 ; / will peat his pate four days, iv, 
497 ; four hours together, vii. 136 ; Four feasts are toioard, vii. 531 ; 
fast from all four days, vii. 536 : see note 55, vii. 222. 

foutra/or the world — A, iv. 396 ; A foutra for thine office, ibid.: see 
note 105, iv. 415. 

iOKr—Thou diest on point of, iv. 483 : “ This [/oa?] was a familiar and 
favourite expression for the old English weapon, the broad-sword 
of Jonson’s da3rs, as distinguished from the small (foreign) sword.” 
Gifford’s note on JonsorCs Works, vol. iv. p. 429 : So in Webster’s 
White Devil j 

** O, what blade is’t ? 

A Toledo, or on English fox /” Works, p. 60, ed. Dyce, 1867 : 

“ The name [fox] was given from the circumstance that Andrea 
Ferrara, and, since his time, ocher foreign sword -cutlers, adopted a 
fox as the blade-mark of their weapons. Swords, with a running- 
fox rudely engraved on the blades, are still occasionally to be met 
with in the old- curiosity shops of London” (Staunton). 

fOXShip, cunning, vi. 202. 

fractod, broken, iv. 437 ; vi. 524. 

fractious — These hard, vi. 530 : “ Flavius, hy fractions, means hrohen 
hints, interrupted sentences, abrupt remarks” (Johnson). * 

frame, order, disposition : frugal natures frame, ii. 121 : see note 54, 
ii. 153. 
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* j 

frampol^ (different fonni of the same word) : ta-ile from* 
patf to be peeyidi, ftoward, yiii. 165 ; a very fivmjpold V/e^ a very 
uneafly, vezationt, turbulent Hf e, i. 867. 

prance P Mesa. From France to England— How goto all ii|, iv.. 52 : 
** The King aabi how all goee in France ; the Messenger oatbhea the 
word goe8f and answers that whatever is in France goes now into 
England" (Johnson). 

'France P . . . Jn her forehead^ dbc.—Where^ ii. 28 : see Introd. to The 
Comedy of Errors^ ii. 2. 

FranoOf Young gentlemen would he as sad as nighty Only for wanton- 
ness — When I teas in^ iv. 46 : ** I doubt whether our anthor had 
any authority for attributing this species of affectation to the 
French. He generally ascribes the manners of England to all 
other countries" (Malonb): The French may or may not have 
been the inventors of this singular mark of gentility, 'which, it sa 
well known, was once highly fashionable in England. But Nash,' 
in one of his tracts, expressly mentions an assumed melancholy 
as among the follies which *4dle travellers" brought home from 
France. The passage is very carious ; What is there in Fraunce 
to be leamd more than in England, but falshood in fellowship, 
perfect slouenrie, to loue no man but for my pleasure, to sweare 
Ah par la mort Dieu when a mans hammas are scabd? For the 
idle traueller (I meane not for the souldiour), I haue knowen some 
that haue continued there by the space of halfo a dozen yeare, and 
when they come [came] home, they haue hyd a little weerish leane 
face vnder a broad French hat, kept a terrible coyle with the dust 
in the streete in their long cloakes of gray paper, and spoke Eng- 
lish strangely. Nought else haue they profited by their trauell, saue 
learnt tp distinguish of the true Burdeaux grape, and knows a cup 
of neate Gascoygne wine from wine of Orleanco ; yea, and perad> 
uenture this also, to esteems of the poxe as a pimple, to weare a 
veluet patch on their face, and walkc melancholy with their armes 
foldedy The Vnfortunate Traveller^ Or^ The Life of Jade Wilton, 
1594, sig. l4. 

Francisco— ify, i. 373 : “ He means ‘ My Frenchman' " (Malone). 

£rank, a small enclosure in which animals, generally boars, were 
fattened, a sty (“Franc, A franhe or stie, to feed and fatten hogs 
in," Gotgrave's Fr, and Engl, Diet,) : in the okl frank, iv. 337. 

firank’d up, styed up, v. 371, 440. 

franklin) a freeholder, iv. 225 ; vii. 67G j franklins, iii. 501. 

FraterottO, vii. 305 : A fiend, with whom, it would seem, Shake- 
speare became acquainted from Harsnet s Declaration of egregious 
Popish Impostures, ; see p. 49 of that work. 

fraugktingr ^ouls — The, The souls who compose the fraught or 
freight, i. 177. 
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ISreie, liberal : Being free itee\f^ it Hkinhe all otluniko^ yWb&i. 

free, free from vieioui taint, guiltless : More free than he iejeahm^ 
iii. 443 ; Make mad the guilty^ and appal the free^ vii. 146. 

Dree things^ stately clear from distress” (Johnson), yii. 308. 

S’ree-'town, vi. 391 : see lutrod. to Romeo and Juliet^ yi. 384. 

Freiioh crotm more-^A, L 448; Some of your French crowns have 
no hair at ally ii. 274 ; the French may lay twenty French crowns to 
oMy they will heat us; for tluy hear them on their shoMerSy iy. 476 : 
quibbling allusions to the baldness produced by the French (yene- 
real) disease,— which baldness was known* by the name of French 
croton, 

fret me, you cannot play upon me--Though you can, yii. 163 ; ‘‘Here 
is a play on words, and a doable meaning. Hamlet says, though 
you can vex me, you cannot impose on me ; though you can stop the 
^ instrumenty you cannot play on it'* (Douce) : see the next article. 

frets, the stops of instruments of the lute or guitar kind, small 
lengths of wire on which the fingers press the strings in playing 
^ the guitar” (Busby^s Diet of Musical TermSy third ed.), iii. 132. 

friend, a loyer—a term applied to both sexes : hath got his friend 
with childy i. 455 ; walk .about with your friendy ii. 87 ; come in 
visard to my friendy 222. 

friend.— .4 1, On terms of friendship ; all greeiingsy that a Ungy at 
friend^ Can send his hrotkery iii, 494. 

friend— To, “ is equivalent to ‘/or friend.* So we say To take to 
wife. The German form of to (au) is used in a somewhat similar 
manner,” do. (Craik) : we shall have him well to friendy vi. 650 ; As 
I shall find the time to friendy yii. 53 ; opporttmiiy to friendy vii. 646. 

friends to meet; hut mountains may he removedy &c. — A is a hard 
matter /or, iii. 41 : “ Alluding ironically to the proverb, ‘ Friends 
may meet, but mountains never greet.’ See Bay’s Collection [p. 
110, ed. 1768]” (Steevens). 

frippery, a shop for the sale of second-hand apparel (Fr./nppsrie), 
i. 224. 

from, away from, departifig from : this^ is from my commissiony iii.. 
339 ; any thing so overdone is from the purpose ofplayingy yii. 153 ; 
from the sense of all civility y yii. 379. 

from my house (if I had it) — ii 81 ; Soy I commend me from our house 
in grief y yiii. 324: The usual formula at the conclusion of letters 
in Shakespeare’s time yinsfrom the house of the writer : as to the 
words, if I had ity in the first of these passages,— the same sort of 
joke is found in the translation of the Mencechmiy 1595, by W. Wr 
[William Warner ?] ; 

Men, What, mine owne Penipnlus ? 

Pen, Yours (ifaith) bodie and goods, if I had any.” Sig. b. 
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£r02lt| a beginning • ^ ApriV^ front, iii 466 \ in iumuntr^s front, Tiii. 
400, " 

feroilt) to oppose : you four Bhall front thorn, ir. 227 ; to front hie re* 
vengee teith the easy groom qf old women, yi. 223 ; Whichfronted mine 
own peace, 517. 

front hut in ihatfih Where others tell sUps wiA me,y, 492 : Explained 
by Johnson, “lam but jirtmtis inter pares; 1 am but first in the 
row of counsellors ;** on which explanation Mason remarks, “This 
was the yer^ idea that Wolsey wished to disclaim^ It was not his 
intention to aokaowledge that he was the first in the row of coun* 
sellors, Jbut that he was merely on a leyel with the rest, and stept 
in the same line with them.** 

frontier, an outwork in fortification : The moody frontier of a ser* 
vant brow (the word used metaphorically), iy. 216 ; Cjf palisadoes, 
frontiers, parapets, iy. 230. 

frontlet onf’-*Whit makes that,yix. 268 : A. frontlet 'wm a forehead- 
cloth, worn formerly by ladies at night to give smoothness to their ^ 
foreheads : here, of course, the word is equiyalent to “angry, scowl- 
ing look.** 

frotll and lime, i. 353 : see note 8, i. 419 ; where Steeyens states that 
“ the first was done by putting soap into the bottom of the tankard 
when they drew the beer :** but 1 question if Shakespeare alludes 
to frothing beer hy means of soap (Oompare “ You, Tom Tapster, 
that tap your small cans of beere to the poore, and jetfiU them 
halfe full of froth, Ac. Greene’s Quip for an Vpstart Courtier, sig. 

F 2 yerso, ed. 1620 : 

“Whose horses may be oosen’d, or what jugs 
FilVd up with froth Jonson’s New Inn, act ii. so. 2 : 

“ I fill my pots most duly 
Withont deceit or froth, sir.’* 

• The Jolly Tradesman, — Dnrfey’s PiUs to purge 

Melancholy, yol. yi. p. 91). 

liruitfal As the free eUmmts^As, “Liberal, bountiful, as the ele- 
ments, out of which all things are produced** (Johnson), yii. 412. 

fruitful meal**^One, One copious meal, i 503. • 

frultfoUyi fully : you understand met’— Most fruitfully, iii. 230. 

fruitfully, abundantly ; time and place will he fruitfully^qffered, 
yii. 329. 

frusb, to bruise, to break to pieces, yi. 97. ^ 

frustrate, frustrated : Our frustrate search, i. 214 ; Being sofrus* 
trate, yii 584. 

Mil, complete : as full, as fortunate a bed, ii. 104 ; What afuUfor*^ 
tune, yii. 377 ; a full soldier, tii. 395 ; his full fortune, yii. 718 ; full 
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offiufe C^oomj^tely, ezuberAiiily beantifll,' l4ii.ora), TiiL 6 \ fk§ 
fulUst man^ vii* 5^. 

, ftlll-fortim’d, Tii. 681 : ooxnpare the preoedi&g artiole. 

fallaPl I gowrd aaidfullam. 

ftllfll) to fill completely : that they ore sofulfilVd Wi^ menU dbueea^ 
viii. 323 ; fulfilling bolts (bolts that quite fill the staples), vi. 6. 

ftllsome) lustful : the fulsome ems, ii. 355 (The meaning oi fulsome 
in this line is determined by what proves, ^'the ewes, being 
rank**). 

ftllBOllie teine, ▼. 446 : see note io6, v. 473. 

fillllitar or fumitory^ theyVmaWa officinalis^ a weed common in com* 
fields, vii 319 ; iv. 500. 

AuieralS^ vi 294, 683 : see note io8, vi. 709. 
ftirxiaoeBy throws out as from a furnace, vii. 652. 
ftmiglllxigB, vii. 293 : Explained by Steevens samples.** 

Airred pocA;, a wallet or knapsack of skin with the hair outward** 
(Johnson), v. 170. 

ftust, to grow fusty or mouldy, vii 178. 

ftl0tilariaxi| a low term of abuse, — ^formed ixam fusty (surely not, 
as Steevens conjectures, from/as^is), iv. 331. 


G. 


g^berdinOy a coarse loose outer garment, a frock or mantle (Span. 
gcKoardma : ** Gaban. A eloake of Felt for ramie weather^ a Oahar- 
dine'^ Ootgrave’s Fr, and Engl Z>tci),i 203, 205 ; ii. 356. 
gad ofsteel-^A^ A pointed instrument of steel, a steel point, vi. 326. 
gad— Done Done suddenly, while the iron (the poeA— the 

iron bar) is hot** (Bitson), vii 258. 
gagOy a pledge, iv. 107, 109 (four times), 110, 157, 158 (twice), &c. : 
^ Gage, A pledge, French. Hence the glove or gauntlet thrown 
down in challenges was called a po^e, because, by throwing it, the 
challenger pledged himself to meet the person who should tai^ it 
up.*’ Nares’s Gloss, 

gagey to pledge : gage them both in an unfust behalff iv. 230; JBdA 
Uft me gag'd, ii. 348 ; Was gag^ by our king, vii. 106. 
gage — Lay to, to leaws in pawn ; Pawn'd honest looks, but hM Ub 
teords to gage, viii. 325. 
gain-givingy mugiving, vii. 206. 

gaity way : take his gait (“ take his way, or direct his steps,** Stbb- 
VENS), ii. 322 ; go your gait, vii. 328. 
gaity proceediag : to suppress HUfurAer gait herem, vii. 109* 
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IWLathe^ the name of Hector’s home, according to the modem 
additiona to the tale of Troy, vi. 94. 

pliant-springing, blooming, in the spring of life” (John- 
son), V. 378. 

lalUan, Gallic, French, v. 78 ; yii. 662. 

laUiard, a quick and lively dance, With lofty tomes and oapriols 
in the ayre” (Sir John Davies’s OrcheBtra^ &o. st. 68), iii. 333 (three 
times) ; iv. 431. 

^lliasses, iii. 138 : ^^^allicua, or Oallecme, A huge galley ; a 
vessel of the same construction as a galley, but huger and heavier. 
GaUaaza^ Italian ; galUaBse^ French. According to the explanation 
given in Dr. Johnson’s DicHomry^ the masts of a galUoMe were 
three, which could not be lowered like those in a galley ; and the 
number of seats for rowers was thirty*two.” Nares’s Oloaa, 

^allimau£ry, a strange medley, a confused jumble, a hotchpotch 
(Fr. gallimafrie\ i. 362 ; iii. 476. 

fallow, to scare, to frighten, vii. 296. 

lalloway nags^ “ common hackneys” (Johnson), Iv. 346. 

^allowglaSBSS, heavy-armed foot-soldiers of Ireland and of ^e 
Western Isles, v. 184 ,* vii. 6. (And see Jamieson’s Etym, Diet, of 
the Scottish Language^ sub GaJdoglaoh the etymon of the term 
is doubtful.) 

gallows, a rogue (one deserving the gallows), ii. 211. 

lam — Davy^ iv. 494 : This gentleman being sent by Henry, before 
the battle, to reconnoitre the enemy, and to find but their strength, 
made this report : * May it please you, my liege, there are enough 
to be killed, enough to be taken prisoners, and enough to nm 
away.’ He saved the king’s life in the field. Had our poet been 
apprized of this circumstance, this brave Welshman would pro- 
bably have been more particularly noticed, and not have beqo 
merdy registered in a muster-roll of names” (Malone). 

lamestsr, a frolicksome, adventurous person : Nmo will I stir this 
gamester, iii. 9 ; Sirrah young gamester, iii. 139. * 

ifUmeBter, a facetious fellow, a wag : Fou’re a merry gamieitsr, my 
Lord Sands, v. 602. • 

^amBBter, a prostitute : a common gamester to the camp, iii. 282 ; 
a gamester at five or at seven, viii 68. 

Bp of breath — This, This mouth, iv. 42. 

Bping) diouting, roaring (<* Littleton in his Dictionary hue *)To 
gapeor bawl, vodferorV’BsED): leave your gaping, 

BTbollB) tumults, uproars, commotions (Fr. garhouiUe), vii. 606, 
617. 
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gttdsil— worU$ h€$tf Franoti !▼. 608. 
garden-house^ a summer-booM itormerly often need for pur- 
poses of intrigue), i. 512, 518 ; viii. 190. 

garden, Costard’s blund^p for guerdon^ iL 187 (four times). 

Qargantua’s mouthy iii. 41 : An allusion to the giant Gargantua 
in the immortal satire of Babelais. 

garish, splendid, diining, showy, gaudy, ▼. 427 ; yi. 438. 
gaslcins, loose hose or breeches, iii. 885. 
gasted, frightened, vii. 276. 
gastness, ghastliness, yii. 458. 

" gaud, a bawble, a trinket, a piece of finery, a showy ornament, ii. 
809 ; gaudi^ ii. 266 ; iii. 128 ; iv. 39 ; vi. 57 ; viii. 185. 

gaudy-night, a night of festiyity and rejoicing, yii. 562. 
gear, dress : BhapeU$a gear^ ii. 219. 

gear, matter in hand, business : Fll grow a talker for thie gear^ ii. 
348 ; a good wench for thie gear^ ii 363 ; To thie gear^ y. 125 ; yi. 
833 ; I will remedy thie gear^ y. 145 ; Will thie gear nder be men^kdf 
yi. 6. 

gear, stuff : provide thie ^sar, yi. 53 ; goodly gear^ yi. 420 ; econ-apeed- 
ing geoTy yi. 463. 

geok, a fool, a babble : made the moet mtorioue geek and gully iii. 394. 
geok, a subject of ridicule, a jest : to become the geek and scorn, yii. 
717. 

geese — 8ince I pluekedy i. 409 : The allusion is to the schoolboys’ 
custom of plucking quills out of the wings of geese, not only on 
the commons where they grase, but in the markets, as they hang 
by the neck, from the hands of the farmers who are selling them.'’ 
^erwen ifss.,— apud Halliwell. 
geniiny, a pair, i. 365. 

general — They The people, the multitude: The generaly ead^ect to a 
welUwieKd kingy i 472 ; good or bad unto the generaly yi. 23 ; caviare 
to the gsnera2,«yii. 143. 

general is not Uke the hive — When that thCy yi 19 : see note as, yi 
104. 

general qf our gradoue empreeey Ac.^Were now they iy. 496 : The 
allusion is to the Earl of Essex, who in April, 1599, went to Ire- 
land, as Goyemour, to quell the rebellion of Tyrone. On his de- 
^ parture a throng of all ranks and conditions pressed round him, 

' cheering and blessing him. His return, in September of the same 
year, far from being what the poet here reasonably predicted, was 
secret and solitary, for it had been preceded by disariier” (Gbakt 
White). 
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leneral gtndw^Th^^ ^ *(116 oommon race of the people*’ (Johkboh), 
▼iL187. 

leneral loui^Owr^ ** Oar oommon downe” (Johnson), yi. 192. 

lOneratiOXl, children, offspring : thcUinahe^ hi$ generation meuet 
To gorge hie appetite^ vii. 262. 

lenevosity, high birth : To break the heart ofgeneroeity (“ To give 
the final blow to the nobles,” Johnson), yi. 140. 

leilOrOUB) noble : The generous and gravest eitizenSf i. 606 ; the 
generous isUmdeA^ yii. 424. 

S’SniUS and the mortal instruments — The^ yi. 632: ^‘Apparently, 
by the geniue we are to understand the oontriying and immortal 
mind, and most probably the mortal instruments are the earthly 
passions” (Graik). 

fennetB, borses,— properly, Spanish horses, of the race of the 
Barbs, vii. 378. 

Gentile, and no Jew^A^ ii. 369 : ‘‘A jest arising from the ambi- 
guity of Gentile^ which signifies both a heathen^ and one well 6om” 
(Johnson). 

I^Ontle, of liberal rank : In whose success (succession) we are gentle^ 
iii. 432 ; He said he was gentle^ hut unfortunate^ yii. 696 ; no gentler 
than my dog^ iv. 485. 

^Bntle) and not fearful — HeU : sen fearful — i7e*«, &c. 

gentle his condition^ advance him to the rai^Jc of a gentleman” 
( J OHNSON^, iy. 481 . 

feutlemafl of the ve^ firtt houee^A^ yi. 418 : According to Btee- 
yens, a gentleooan of the first rank, of the first eminence among 
these duellists according' to Mr.' Staunton, *‘a gentleman-scholar 
of the very first school of fencing while Mr. Halliwell and Mr. 
Grant White adopt the perhaps doubtful explanation which I gave 
long ago, viz. ” a gentleman of the Very first rank, alias an upstart 
fellow, a nobody an explanation to which I was led by finding 
in Fletcher’s WomarCs Prise^ act iy. so, 1, 

** . . . but to be made a wbim-wham, 

A jib-orack, and d gentleman o' the first ttuuse^ 

For aU my kindness to hey ;” 

also in Ootgrave’s Fr, and ^iigl. Diet, “ Gentilhomme de arille. A 
Gentleman of the first head^ dn vpstfirt Gentleman and in Coles’s 
Lat, and Engl, Diet, ” An upstart Gentleman, a Gentleman of the 
first head, homo notnis, a se ortus^ 

^ntlBBy gentlefolks : Will you go^ gentlest i. 380 ; huty gentleSy agruy 
iL 181 ; the gentles are at their game, ii. 196 ; GentleSy methinks you 
frowny iiL 146 ; But pardon, gentles all, iy. 421 ; the scene Is now 
transported, genttes, iv. 434. 

sentry^ complaisance, courtesy : To show us so muehgentry, yii 182. 
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dofrod iioax iuhedtanee** (JohnsoffB jutouj^ nm 
M gentlefollDi : ihe article of thy gentry, i.'661 ; whiehno less adoma 
(hr gentry, &o. iii. 432 ; gentry, titig, wMom, tI. 183. 

Georgiy the jBgore of Saint Charge on hoisaback worn by &nighia 
of the Ghirter, v. 166, 434 (twice). 

gemaxif a ** brother, one approaching to a4brother in proximity of 
blood** (John8on*B IHct) : german to the Uon, vi. 559 ; genmetefor 
germane (relations), vii. 378. 

Oermftll dock, eUU Orreyairing — Like a, ii. 187: So in Jonson's 
Silent Woman, Otter says, “ She takes herself asnnder still when 
she goes to bed, into some twenty boxes ; and about next day 
noon is pnt together again, Hfce a great Gherman dock ;’* on which 
passage Gifford remarks, “These and similar allnsions to the cnm- 
brons and complicated machinery of the first clocks (whidh we 
roeeived from Germany) are very freqnent in onr old dramatists.** 
Jonson*s Works, vol. iii. p. 432. 

OdnuaZl Hunting in voater-mork^-The, iv. 333 : The representation 
of a German boar-hunt,— perhaps* of some particular boar-hunt 
(with no reference, surely, to the legend of the Wild Huntsman), 
executed in water-colour (or distemper ?) on cloth. 

germane) or german, related, akin : those that are germane to him, 
iiL 488 ; more german to the matter, vii. 204. 

GarxnailS desire to hare three of your horses: ihe duke himself will 
he, ^LCr—The, i« 400 ; there is three cozen-germans that has cozened, 
&o. i. 405 : see duke de Jarmany — A, 

(SerniaXLy, can dearly witness^The upper, y. 563 : “ Alluding to the 
hereby of Thomas Muntzer, which sprung up in Saxonyin the years 
1521 and 1522. See an account of his tenets in Alexander Ross*s 
View, of all Religions in the World, 6th edit. p. 398, Ac.’* (Gbey.) 

germhlUli germs, seeds, yii. 47, 294. 

gWt prefixd for' s parting^ To let him there a month behind the, To 
detam him there a month beyond the time prescribed for his 
departure, iii. 421 : In a royal “progress** the Icings and stages 
^ for rest were balled geste (from the Fr. giste) ; and, as Nares (in 
Gloss.jwJremarks, the table of the gests limited not oily the places, 
but the time of staying at eadi. 
gtesUht exploits, viL 571. 

get within him, get within his guard, dose with him, ii. 44. 
gll08t| a dead body: see timely-parted ghost, 
ghosted) haunted as a ghost, yiL 529. 

giant— iSbms mellifieaiion for your, iii. 340: “Ladies, in romance, 
are guarded by giants, who repell all improper or troublesome 
advances. Viola, seeixifg the waiting-maid so eager to oppose her 
message, entreats Olivia to pad^ her giant** (JoHNSOsr) : “ Viola 
likewise alludes to the diminutiTe dse Maria** (Srssvtes}. 
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gtb^Af viL 172; as mdanehoJly €is a^-eol, £▼. 212 : AgiJb9S% 
ea< is an old male oit,— being the oontraotion of Qilbert (** A 
gibbe (or old male oat), ifocoa.’* Gotgraye’e Fr, and Engl. Diet. : 
^ A Gib'Oat, Oatas^feUs mixs.^ OoIob’b Lai. €md Engl. Diet.) : Bay 
gives ** As mdaiK^oly as a gib*d [a ooimption of gib^ oat.** Pro- 
vsrbs, p. 224, ed. 1768. 

0^bl>et8 on the brewer's bachet^He ihai, iv. 861 : This aUndes to 
the manner of carrying a barrel, by putting it on a sling, which is 
thus described by B. Holme : ‘ The slings are a strong, thick, yet 
diort pde, not above a yard and an half long : to the middle is 
fixed a strong plate with a hole, in which is put a hook ... on this 
hook is [are] fastened two other short chains, with broad-pointed 
hooks, with them clasping the ends of the barrols above the heads, 
the barrel is lifted up, and borne by two m^ to any place, as is 
shewed Chap. V. No. 146.* Acad, of Armory^ B. iii. chap. vii. § 121. 
Most people who live in London have seen the operation, in taking 
a barrel from the dray, which is exactly represented by Holme*s 
figure. It is evident, that to hang or gibbet a barrel on the pole, in 
this manner, must be done by a <^uick movement, so as to attach 
both hooks at once.** Nares's Ohas. 

Big, a kind of top Moscolo ... a top, a gigge or twirU ihai children 
play with." Florio's Ital. and Engl. Diet. : “ Toupie. A gig, or cast- 
ing-top." Ootgrave*s Fr. and Engl. Diet.), ii. 201, 209 (twice). 

g;lg^l6t (or gighi), wanton, giddy : a giglet wench, v. 64 ; 0 giglet 
Fortnrde, vii. 672. , 

gig^lets (or giglots), wantons, jades ; Away with those giglets, i. 616 
(** A Giggle, or Gigglet. Oadrouillette." . . . ** Gadrouillette : A minx, 
gigle, flirt, callet, CHxie; (a fained word, applyable to ’any such 
cattell)." Ootgrave*s Fr, and Engl. Diet.: “A Giglet, 
lans." GoleB*s Lat. and Engl. Diet.)* 

gUd the faces of the grooms withal ^ For it must seem their guilt — Pll 
(with a quibble on gild and guilt), vii. 24 ; gilt with Frenchmen's 
blood, iv. 21 : To gild any thing with blood is a very conunon 
phrase in the old plays** (Stebyens) : “At t^ we.shall not be 
surprised, if we recollect ^at gold was popularly and very gener- 
. ally styled red" Nares’s Gloss. : and see golden bhod, Ac. 

g^ded 'em — This grand Uquar that hath, i. 234 : Gilded is a cant 
expression for ** drunk ;** and in grand liquor there is an allusion 
to the grand elLdr of the alchemists : compare medieine hath With 
his tinet gilded thee — That great. 

gilded puddle, vii. 609 : “ On all puddlee^where there is much mix- 
ture of urine, as in ebable-yards, Ac. there is formed a film, which 
refiects all the prismatic colours, and very principally yellow, and 
other tinges of a golden hue.** '^sKsds Gkii^. 
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and itreah'd^ iii 468; giUyvor$^ iii. 469: 

Oillqfer or Gelofer. The old name for Uto whole class of carna- 
tions, pinks, and sweet-williams ; from the French girofle^ which 
is itMlf corrupted from the Latin cariophyllum. See an ample 
account of them in Lyte's Dodoena^ pp. 172-175. In Langham’s 
Garden of Health they are called galofers. See p. 281. Our modem 
word gillyfUmer is corrupted from this. See Sioche Gilhfer in 
Lyte’s Dodoene^ p. 168. They were called etock from being kept 
both summer and winter.*' Nares's Gloee, : ** Caimatione and Gillo^ 
vorSf or gilloflowers, belong to the genus Bianthus, and were well 
known in the time of Shakspere. Parkinson, in his * Garden of all 
sorts of Pleasant Flowers,* dedicated to the Queen of Charles 1., 
and published in 1629, says that ^ carnations and gilloflowers be the 
chiefest flowers of account in all our English gardens ;* and he calls 
them the pride of^ur English gardens^ and the queen of delight and 
of flowers f and adds : * They flower not until the heat of the year, 
which is in July, and continue flowering until the colds of the 
autumn check them, or until they have wholly outspent them- 
selyes ; and these fair flowers are usually increased hy slips} He 
also distinguishes them from the gilloflower calle J stock gillovor. 
Gerarde, in his ^Herball,' describing the carnation gillofloure, says : 
* On the top of the stalks do grow very fair flowers, ot an excellent 
sweet smell, and pleasant carnation colour, whereof it took his 
name.* Tusser, in ‘Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,* 
notices gilloflowers red, white, and carnation, as distinct from wall 
gilloflowers and stock gilloflowers, and adds ; 

** « The gilloflower also, the skilfiil doe know, 

Both look to be covered in frost and in snow.* 

Spenser, in ‘ Hobbinors Dittie* [The Shepheards Calender^ ApriX\ 
has the following ; 

< Bring hither the pink and purple ouUiimbine, 

With gSflyflowers ; 

Bring sweet carnations [Bring coronations], and s<t< 3 in wine. 
Worn of paramours.* 

Sir W. J. Hobker*s ‘ British Flora,* vol. i. p. 177, under Dkm(hus 
Caryophyllus (dove-pink carnation, or dove gillyflower), says ; 

‘ Few persons, on seeing this plant, as it grows on old walls, would 
mippose it was the origin of one of the ' fairest flowers of the sea- 
son,**' 

* The curious choice clove July flower,’ 

or carnation of our gardens, with its endless diversity of colour and 
form ; yet such it is always considered to be.* The streaked gillo- 
vors, noticed by Perdita, are produced by the flowers of one kind 
being impregnated by the pollen of another kind, and this art (or 
law) in nature Shakspere alludes to in the ddioate language used 
by Perdita, as well as to the practice of increasing the plants by 
dips.’* Beidy's Shah^erds Chrden^ Ac. p. 82. 
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gilding, golden show, display of gold : th^^kmhle gilt of ihU op- 
portuni^f iii. 365 ; Owr gayhesa and our ptft, Iv. 482 ; Than giU hia 
trophy^ vi. 145 ; Iron of NapUa hid with Engliah gilt^ v. 261 ; io^6« 
thou waat in thy gilty ti. 559. 

gilt, money : for the gilt of Frama^O guilt indeed ! (with a quibble 
on gilt and guilt) ^ iv. 434. 

gimmal-*bit, !▼. 479 : This was a sort of doable bit, in which the 
parts were united as in a gimmal-ring (derived by most from the 
Latin gemellua) : ** There came into fashion, towards the sixteenth 
century, a class of tings which were called gimmalringa or gimmala^ 
and which, as the name implies, consisted at first of two rings 
united in one, but which were afterwards formed of three, and 
sometimes even of four separate rings. When the rings were closed 
together, the place at which they fastened was covered externally 
with the representation of two hands clasped, and hence the term 
gimmal is often applied to a single ring when it bedrs this parti- 
cular device” (Wkight) : Oompexo joint-ring. 

gimcrack, a quaint contrivance (akin to^ if not a oor- 
ruptioiPof, gimmal: see the preceding article), v. 11. 

gin, to begin, vii. 68 ; gina^ i. 217 ; vii. 6, 124, 661 ; viii. 41. 

ging, a gang, i. 398. 

(** And joyne with you B,,ginge of lusty ladds. . 

In all our ginge wee axe but sixty five.** 

Heywood’s Fair Maid of the Westf Part First, 1631, 
pp. 40, 48. 

“ Who still led the Bustioke Qing'^ 

Drayton*8 Shephearda Sirena^ p. 146 ; appended to 
The Battaile of Agvncmtrt^ &o. 1627: 

But the word is of great antiquity.) 

gingerly, nicely, carefully, i. 269. 

gipsy’s luat — To cool a, vii. 497 ; Like a right gipayj hat\ at f oat and 
looae^ &c. vii. 574 : In the first of these passages ^'^gipay is used both 
in the original meaning lor an Egyptian^ and id its accidental sense 
for a had womari' (Johnson) : in the second passage There is a 
kind of pun arising from the corruption of the word Egyptian into 
gipay. The old law-books term such persons as ramble about the 
country, and pretend skill in palmistry and fortune- telling, Egyp'- 
tiana^' (Sir J. Hawkins) ; and eeefaat and hoae. 

gird, a sarcasm, a gibe, iii. 175 ; v. 40 (see kindly). 

gird, to gibe, to taunt, iv. 320j vi. 142. 

girdle hreak^I pray Ood my, iv. 262 : ** Alluding to the old adage, 
< ungirt, unblest’ ” (Stsbvbns). 
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Sirdl 0 — JSr^ hnm$ |pio to turn hi$^ iL 133 : ^Lacge hdts mc 6 worn 
wUh ibe buoUe b&ore ; bat for wi^Mling tho baoUe mm tamed 
bdund, to give the idveimzy a fairer grasp at the girdle. To tom 
the budde behind, therefore, was a ohallenge'* (Holt Whitb) : ** A 
proverbial phrase, given in this form by Bay-—* If yon be angry, yon 
may tom the buckle of your girdle behind you,’ ed. 1678, p. 226 
[p. 175, ed. 1768] ; in other words, you may change your terkper or 
humour, alter it to the c^posite aide. It seems to have no oon- 
nexion with either challenging or wrestling, as some have sup- 
posed ; and it not unfrequently ocouis in the form — * you may tom 
your buckle,’ without any mention of the girdle” (Haluwbll). 

GUb, a corruption of Jem, vii. 181. 

to give, to show, as armorial bearings: give ehee^ in lione^ 
etead^ v. 21 ; the hearte of old gave hande ; But our nev) heraldry ie 
hande^ not hearte (with a quibble on the word pane, and certa^y 
without any allusioD, as Warburton supposed, to the new order of 
baronets created by King James), vii. 431. 

(“ An Eagle argent in a field of blew 

Bogero gave, whilom the crest of Troy,** Ai.« 

Sir J. Harington’s OrUmio FwrioeOt 
B. xxvi. st. 69 :* 

** It spites him that Bogero dare aspire 
To give his coat, being a berdlesse boy.” 

Id. B. XXX. st. 17: 

** Bose of the Qneene of Lone beloa*d ; 

Englands great kings, dininely mon^d, 

Oaue roses in &eir banner,** Ao. 

Sir J. Davies’s Seventh Hymn of Aetraa; appended 
to Noece Teipeum, Sbo. ed. 1622. — 

With the second of the above passages of Shakespeare may be 
compared 

** My hand shall nener gine my heart, my heart shall gine 
my hand.” 

Warner’s Albione England^ p. 282, ed. 1696.) 

aim : see aim — Oive. 

give me your hoaide^ give me your applause, dap your hands, ii. 323. 

^ • ♦ 

give thee the huchlera—I: see hucJekre^ Ac. 

given out Iheee arme^ resigned these arms, v. 182 : see note 170 , v. 
224. ** 

— To give him, viii. 20 : Hare glad would nem to be a ■nbetaii* 
tiyOf^ladneee. 

gleek, a joke, a jeer, a soofi? : First Mus. Whtd will you give u$f Fs(t. 
No money, onyay faith; hit the gleek, — Twill give you the minetrel, 
vL 460 ; gleehe, v. 46 : **In some ef the notes on this word itlue 
been supposed to be oonneoted with the cacd-gaaie of gUde; Imt 
it was not recollected that the Saxon kuigoage supped the term 
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Glig, ludibrium, and doubtless a ooirespoiidiiig Terb. Thus ^rlse 
signifleB mirth asxd jocularity ; and gUcman or gligman^ a minstrdl 
or joculator, Gluh was therefore used to express a stronger sort of 
jdce, a cooffing. It does not appeiup that the phrase to give the gleek 
was ever introduced in the above game, which was borrowed by us 
from the French, and derived from an original of very different 
iilport from the word in question. ... To give the minstrel is no 
more than a punning phrase for giving the gleeh. Minstrels and 
jesters were anciently called gleekmm or gligmer*' (Douce) : “ To 
give tho gleek meant to pass a jest upon, to make a person wpear 
ridiculous. To give the minstrel^ which follows, has no such mean** 
ing. Peter only means, ‘ I will call you minstrel, and so treat you ;* 
to which the musician replies, ^ Then I will give yon the serving 
creature^' as a personal retort in kind.** Nares's Gloss, in “ A Gleek.*’ 

grldOky to joke, to jeer, to scoff, ii. 290 ; gleeking^ iv. 498. 

OlOHdoWBr is dead— -A certain instance thaty iv. 354 : “ Glendower 
did not die till after King Henry IV. Shakespeare was led into 
this error by Holinshed, who places Owen Glendower*s death in 
the tenth year of Henry's reign** (Malone). 

glib, W geld, iii. 438. 

globo — This distracted^ This head confused with thought** (Stes- 
yens), vii. 124. 

g^lory, vaunting : how high thy glory towers, iv. 22. 

GlOSter mth these letters— Go you before to, vii. 273 : Here Ghster 
is to be understood of the town of that name, as is evident from 
the * thexb’ at the end of this speech : it is made the residence of 
Began and Oomwal, to give likelihood to an ensuing scene's action, 
— ^their late quitting it, and evening visit to Gloster in a castle of 
bis residence, which we may suppose in its neighbourhood : earls, 
in old time, had some dominion in the counties that gave them 
their titles, and resided there usually" (Oafell). 

OlOBtor’S dukedom is too ominous, v. 271 : ** Alluding perhaps to the 
deaths of Thomas of Woodstock, and Humphrey, dukes of Gloster" 
(Btebvbns). 

g^love to Death himself, &o. — 1 toill throw my, “ I will challenge Death 
himself in defence of thy fidelii^" (Johnson), vi. 69. 

gloves in my ca^ — Wore, viL 300 ; see second/avoar. 

glow, to make to glow : To glow the delicate cheeks, vii. 521. 

gloze, to expound, to comment : the French unjustly gloee, &o. iv. 
426 ; Have ghe'd, — but su^perficially, vi. 35. 

gloze, to flatter, to wheedle, to cajole : the villain would ghms now, 
L 516 ; youth and ease have taught to gloze, iv. 128 ; Tamara to gloze 
wUh all, vi. 886 ; I wUl gloze with him, viii. 9. 
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glOSBS) interpretations : lay th$%$ gUmei hy^ ii. 206. 

glut him^ swallow him, i. 177. 

glutton-- Mm he damned^ like the^ iv. 321 : An allusion to the 
"rich man in Scripture. 

gnarled, knotty, i. 467. 
gnarllng, snarling, iv. 120 ; ▼. 147. 

go in the song — To, ** To join with yon in your song** (Stebybns), ii. 
79. 

go to the world^To : see world-^To go to the, 

go to thy cold hed^ and warm thee^ iii. 105 ; yii. 299 : see foot-note, iii. 
106-6. 

goal /or goal of youth— Oet^ vii. 571: ** At all plays of barriers the 
boundary is called a goal ^ to win a goal is to be a superior in a 
contest of activity” (Johnson). 

God before^ God going before, God assisting, iv. 433, 463. 

God hUss^ and Ood save^ the mark : see mark^ Ac. 

God defend^ God forbid, ii. 87, 127 ; iv. 113, 270 ; v. 411, 414. 

God dild you, a variation of God ild you (see next article), vii. 180. 

God ild youj a corruption of God yield (requite) you, iii. 48, 73. 

godded me, deified me, vi. 225. 

god-den, good e'en, yi. 161, 213 (three times), 336,. 396 ; God dig^ 
you-den (God give yoti good e'en), ii. 189 ; God gi god-dan^ vi. 396 ; 
God ye (give ye) god-den^ vi. 447: “This salutatioi^was used by 
pur ancestdrs as soon as noon was past, after which' time *good 
mortow'' or ^ good day* was esteemed improper.” Kares's G/ois., In 
“ Den :” and see'yood den, 

God’jS a good man : see man, 

God’s sonties—By^ ii. 360 ; Is this a corruption of By God's saints f 
or of By Gods sanctity f or By sanU (i,e, health) ? 

godfathers : Had I been judge^ thou shouldst have had ten more^ Ac. 
— In christening ^alt thou have two^ ii. 405 : **<en more, i.e. a jury 
of twelve men, to condemn thee to be hanged” (Theobald) : This, 
as Malone observes, appears to have been an old joke. 

gold kept by a devil— A mere hoard of^ iv. 376 : “ It was anciently 
supposed that all the mines of gold, Ac. were guided by evil spirits” 
(Steevens). 

gold— XTe does eit “ He is enthroned in all the pomp and pride of 

imperial splendour” (Johnson), vi. 221. , 

golden blood— His silver shin ladd with his^ vii. 28 : “The allusion 
is to the decoration of the richest habits worn in the age of Shake- 
speare, when it was usual to lace doth-of-st with gold^ and doth- 
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ot-gold with Hhw. The second of these fashions is mentioned in 
Much Ado about Nothing ^ act iii. so. 4, * Gloth-o*-*^o2^ . . . lactd with 
stiver’ *’ (Stebvens) : and mo gild thefaces^ &o. 

gone ihroughfor thU piec$ — I have^ “ I have bid a high price for her, 
gone far in my attempt to purchase heri* (Steevens), viii. 50. 

good friend, good fellow : Good^ apeak to ihe mariners^ if 175 ; 
Nag, good, be patient, ibid. ; Good, yet remember, ibid. ; now, good, 
now, iii. 490 ; Sit down^ and, good, now, viiL 160. 

g^OOd) of substance, rich : Antonio ia a good man, ii. 353 : We are 
accounted poor dtizena; (he patriciana, good, vi. 135 C* A good man V 
th’ Gitty is not calFd after his good deeds, but the knowne weight 
of his purse.” Brome*s Northern Laaae, sig. D 2, ed. 1632 : What 
judgments the good people in the city (I mean the good in their 
own style— monied) will construe upon White's,” &o. H. Walpole's 
Lettera, vol. ii. p. 467, ed. Gunningham). 

good. cheap--Would have bought me lighta aa, iv. 259 : ** Cheap is 
market, and good cheap therefore is a bon marehi'^ (Johnson). 

g^Od den, good e'en, ii. 108, 130 (twice); iv. 10; vi. 428; Ghd ye 
(give ye) good den, vi. 420 : and see god-den. 

gfOOd deed, in very deed, truly : yet, good deed, Leontea, I love thee^ 
iii. 421. 

good even and twenty, twenty times good even, i. 364. 

good fortune come to thee ! For thou waat got T the way of honeaty, iv. 
10 : “ Alluding to the proverb, ^ Bastards are born lucky.*' Philip 
wishes his brother good fortune, because Robert was not a bastard” 
(Gollieb). 

g^Od gooae, bite mt, a jocular proverbial expression, yi. 420 : Bay 
gives “ GcK)d goose, do not bite.” Proverba, p. 56, ed. 1768. 

good leave, ready assent : he givea them good leave to wander, iii. 7 ; 
Good leave, good Philip, iv. 11 ; You have good leave to leave ua, iv. 
216 : Ay, good leave have you, v. 276. 

good life. And obaervation atrange—^With, i. 217 : “ With good life 
may mean * with exact presentation of their several characters,* 
with obaervation atrange * of their particular and distinct parts.' So 
we say, ‘ be acted to the life^ *’ (Johnson). 

g^Od life-^A aong of, iii. 346 : Here I believe, with MalOne, that a 
aong qf good life means “a aong of a moral turn ;** but Steevens 
thinks that, though Sir Andrew accepts it in that signification, the 
Clown means a song “ of harmless mirth and jollity.” 

good lard, a patron, a friend x he ia my good lord, iii. 236 ; Stand my 
good lord, iv. 375. 

gpod man : see second good. 

g^Od maatera, patrons : wdll be thy good maatera, iii. 501. 
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good my eompUahnf iii. 41: a litUe wnmeming azdamatovy 

addrew to her beauty, in the nature of a nnall oath** (Bitsok). 

good that did it-^-The^ ▼. 551 : Hm the good is generally eaq;>liined 
“the goodness** (see note 117, ▼. 590); but qy. does it mean *<the 
good man** ? 

good i. 272, 481; ▼. 881, 398, 395, 416; Ti. 896: *!A la 

bonne heure. Happily^ luckily ^fortumtely, in good Hme^ in a good 
houre.'* Gotgrave*8 Fr, and Engl Diet 

gOOd-Jer, a ooimption of gotyeer (whidi see), i. 858. 

Good -nights: see jPanet^, &o. 

gOOd-yoar, a oormption of gotyeer (which see) : What the good” 
year/ ii. 83 ; iv. 342, 845 (It is spelt varioudy ; “What a gudyere 
aile you, mother?** Day's lie of GulSy ed. 1606, sig. h 2 verso : Mr, 
Collier and Mr. Grant White are, I believe, idtogether mistaken 
when they deny that in this expression there is any allusion to the 
morbus Oallkus), 

gorbolliod) swag-bellied, paunchy, iv. 228. 

gore-blood, dotted blood, vi. 434. 

gorge, throat, swallow, »stomaoh (Pr, gorge)^ iii. 435 ; vi. 551 ; vii. 
197, 401. 

gOSpell’d, &c.— /80, “ Of that d^ee of precise virtue,** &o.*(John- 
son), so “kept in obedience of that precept of the gospel, which 
teaches us ‘ to pray for those that despitefully use us* ** (Stbbvbns), 
vu.’84. 

SlOBB””-Sh(^furs€8f pricking, i. 223 : “ I know not houj Shakespeare 
distinguished goss from furze / for what he calls/urss is called goes 
or gorse in the midland counties*’ (Stebvbnb) : “ By the latter, 
Shakespeare means the low sort of gorse that oxily grows upon wet 
ground, and which is well described by the name of whins in Mark- 
ham’s Farewell to Husbandry, It has prickles like those of a rose- 

• tree or a gooseberry. Furze and whins occur together in Dr. Par- 
mer’s quotation from Holinshed” (Tollbt) : “ Minshen, in his 
Dietionany, at the word gorse, refers the reader to whinnsf Bisres’s 
Gloss, sub “ Gozsq.” 

gO888illl0Fi ** the long white filament whidh fiies in the air in sum- 
mer” (toEBVBNs), vi. 426 ; vii. 323 (where Nares in Qhss. takes it 
to mean “ cotton wool”). 

gOMi|N^7e< 'H$ not a maid, for the hath had, im-. Gou^ not 
only signify those irho answer for a child in baptism, bat the tat* 
tlii^ women who attend lyings-in. The qnibble between these is 
evident" (Stbotenb). 

sot which we have— We have not, “ We have not secnred, we are 
not sore of retaining, that which we have aoqnited" (HazoMlR, 
V. 196. 
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90t*deil) Fl«dka*« oorroption of g<d-dmy good e’en, it. 463. 

Goug»h--->ifa<ell 0 t 0 , T. 178 r “ • A man of grant wit [»\ a. wisdom] and 
much experience in feataofohiTalxie, the which in oontinuall wanes 
had spent his time in serring [serrioe] of the hirig and his father.* 
Holinshed, p. 635** (Steevens). 

g^Ujeer or govgeersy the venereal disease (from €k>age ... a 8ou,U 
(Uora Fug or FunlU; a Whore ihatfolloweB the Camp'' Ootgrave's 
jFV. and J^l Dict)y vii. 336. 

g^OUrd andfaUam holdy And high and low beguile the rich and poor, 
i. 355 ; The odds for high and low's alike (with a quibble), iii. 496 : 
Gourds, it would seem, were false dice, which had a secret cavity 
(scooped out like a gourd /); fullams, :&lse dice, which, on the con- 
trary, were loaded with met^ on one side, so as either to produce 
high throws, or to turn up low numbers, as was required, and were 
hence named high men, or low mens also highfuUams and lowfullams : 

“ Whalley says that false dice were called /uZ/ams, either because 
Fulham was the resort of sharpers, or because they were chiefly 
manufactured there. The last supposition is not improbable.** Gif- # 
ford*s npte on Jonson's Works, vol. ii. p. Ill : Douce also states 
that fullams were so called, being chiefly made at Fulham : but 
Nares (Gloss, in v.) thinks it unlikely. 

CfOUtS)idrops (Fr. gouttes), vii. 22. 

g^vernXKieilty regularity and decency of behaviour, forbearance, 
self-control : men of good government (with a quibble), iv. 211 ; De- 
fect of manners, want of government, iv. 251; 'Tie government that 
makes them seem divine, v. 250 ; wife-like government, v. 522 ; smil- 
ing government (** complacency arising from the passions being under 
the command of reason,** Malone), viii. 327. 

grifa06| physical virtue : mickle is the poweiful grace ihat lies In herbs, 
vi. 415. 

g^raoe, at meat, was sometimes said in metre in our poet*s time : 
Whnt, in metref i. 448 : and see Apemantus' grace, vi. 517. 

SPtMekof God, sir, and he hath enough — You have the, ii. 363 : The 
proverb referred to is [?] * The grace of God ii^better than riches,’ 
or, in the Soots form of it, * God’s graoe.is gear enough’ ” (Staun- 
ton). 

to favour, to honour, to bless : To grace us with your royal 
company, vii. 39 : That ever grac'd me in thy company (“ To grace 
seems here to mean the same as to bless, to make happy. So, gra- 
dous is kind, and graces are favours," Johnson), v. 429 ; the grac'd 
person cf our Banquo, vii. 89. 

graoiotu, Lvely, attractive, graceful, beautiful : makes the faults 
gracious, i. 300 : never shaU it more be gracious, ii. 120 ; make ii 
the more gracious, iL 310 ; one shamed thai was never gracious sc- 
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gmofotu parts, iv. 43 ; To mahs it gracious, gmeiems 

^tUmcSf vi. 163 ; no face so gracious is as mine, viii* 380. 

gMill6d| ingrained: grains C^dyed in grain,** Johnson, --hux in- 
terpretation which, Malone obexes, is oonfiemed by the words 
cpots and Hnct) spots, vii. 169. 

grainedy furrowed, rough : this grainid furrowed like the grain 
of wood,*’ Stbevbns) /ace of mine, ii. 61; My grainy ash (ashen 
spear), vi 209 ; his grains hat (where, as in the isreceding passage, 
Steepens explains grains “ on which the grain of the wood was 
visible”), vui 441. 

graxueroy, great thanks (Pr. grand merci), ii. 362 ; v. 401 ; vi. 297, 
327, 626 ; gramercies, iii. 116, 118 ; vi. 626. 

grand -guard, viii. 170 : Meyrick, describing a suit of armour at 
Goodrich Court, tells us that ** It has, over the breast, for the pur- 
pose of justing, what was called the grand garde, which is screwed 
on by three nuts, and protects the left side, the edge of the breast, 
and the left shoulder.** Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour, d;o. 
vol. ii. p. 164, ed. 1842. ^ 

grand liquor .* see gilded ’em, &c. 

grange — At the moated, i. 483 ; the grange or mill, iii. 47^; this is 
Venice; My house is not a grange, vii. 378: “ Granges were the 
chief farm-houses of wealthy proprietors. The religious houses had 
granges on most of their estates. The officer who resided in them 
was called the Grangiarius, He superintended the farm, and at 
the grange the produce was laid up. The grange in Shakespeare 
[see the first of the above passages] was moated, therefore of some 
importance. This was occasionally done for defence. They were 
well-built stone houses, often of considerable extent and height, 
and, being placed in a central position to a large estate, they must 
often have been, as Shakespeare’s grange, solitary, while the win-^ 
dowB being small (as they were in all the edifices of that age), 
they would be gloomy also ; fit scene for the moaning Mariana.” 
Hunter’s Nm Illust, of Shakespeare, vol. ii. p. 346 : On the third 
of the above passages T. Warton remarks ; ** That is, * you are 
in a populous city, not in [beside] a lone house, where a robbery 

might easily be committed In Lincolnshire, and in other 

north^ counties, they call every lone house, or farm which stands 
solitary, a grange.” 

grant is the necessity — The fairest, ii 82: Grant’ is— cause of 

granting : The fairest argument you can urge to prevail on me to 
be your advocate, is the necessity you stand in of one to do you 
that service” (Oapell). # 

grants scarce distincthn'^That Wiihout the which a soldier, and his 
sword, vii 638 : see note 88, vii. 611. 
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<Im ic^^tenfed inoAofW o£ « priaotL : ^ had looked (hrough 
(KHapmiayiSdKir 

grate^ ** to tab hard,r-to offend, as'bj oppression or importunity'* 
<Johik 8 on’s DM), to disturb, to vex : What peer hath been suborn d 
to grate on you^ i 7..866 ; / haee grated upon my goodfHends^ i. 365 ; 
Orates me C* offends me, is grating to me,’* Kniokt), vii. 498; 
Grating so harsH^lg all his days ^quiet^ Tii. 147. 
gratulate, to oongratnlate, t. 416 ; vi. 289, 519. 
gratlLlat 6 y to be rejoiced at, worthy of gratulation : that is more 
gratalate^ i. 521. 

graVG) to bury : ditches grave you all! vi. 555 ; envy of ill men Grave 
our acquaintance^ viii. 141 ; grav'd in the hollow ground^ iv. 145, 
grave, to engrave, to make an impression on : soft sighs can never 
grave it^ viii. 251. 

grave charm — This^ vii. 574 : see note 179 , vii. 622. 
grave Give way to what's seen new! — Thy^ iii. 493 : see note 152 , iii. 
527. 

gray, blue, azure : Her eyes are gray as glass^ i. 316 ; two gray eyes^ 
iii. 341 ; the gray vault of heaven^ iv. 339 ; the mom is bright and 
gray^ ji. 301 ; a gray eye or so, vi. 419 ; Mine eyes are gray^ viii. 244 ; 
the gray cheeks of the east^ viii. 415 ; gray-ey'd^ vi. 415 ; viii. 188. 
3ra3rxnalkizi, a familiar spirit in the shape of a cat, vii. 5. 
^easily, grossly : you talk greasily^ ii. 192. 

I^eat morning y “ our, a Gallicism** (Steevens), vi. 67 ; vii. 696. 

greaves, armour for the legs, iv. 364. 

pree, to agree, ii. 362 ; greedy i285, 492 ; iii. 135, 136 ; vii. 529 ; gree- 
ing, viii. 406. 

Greece upon thee — The plague ofy vi. 27 : “Alluding perhaps to the 
plague sent by Apollo on the Grecian army** (Johnson) : Malone 
^ supposes that Shakespeare was thinking here of Lydgate's Auncient 
Historie of the Warres between the Trojans and the Grecians (see vi. 
2) ; Steevens, that he had an eye to Hall’s or Chapman’s Iliad, 
^reek-- A merryy vi. 12 ; the merry GreekSy vi 69 : “ Graecari among 
the Homans signified to play the reveller” (Stee;vens) : Hence our 
proverbial expression, “ As merry as a Greek.” 

Iraek — FoolUhy Hi. 378 : “ Means certainly nothing more than * fool- 
ish y ester.-* pergracor is translated by Coles ‘to revel, to play the 
merry Greek or boon companion’” (Malone) : see the preceding 
article. 

^6611, so quicky so fair an eye^Soy vi. 448 ; thy rare green eye, viii. 
196 ; His eyes were green as leeks (“ as green as a leek” being a not 
uncommon expression), H. 320: Green eyes were considered as 
peculiarly beautiful . . . The Spanish writer| arespecnliarly enthu- 
siastic in the praise of green eyes. So Cervantes, in his novel El 
Zehso Estremeho: *Ay que ojos tan grandes y tan xasgados! y 
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por el siglo de mi madre, que son qne no psrecen sino quo 

son de esmeraldas^ ** (Weber): Gifford, after observing that he 
has seen many Norwegian seamen with eyes of this hue, which , 
were invariably quick, keen, and glancing,*’ and that the expres- 
sion green eyes"' is common in our early poets, cites the following 
sonnet by Drummond of Hawthomden ; 

“ When Nature now had wonderfully wrought 
All Auristella'B parts, exelept her eyes, 

To make those twins two lamps in beauty’s skies 
She counsel of the starry synod [v. 1. “ her starry senate”] sought. 
Mars and Apollo first did her advise 
To wrap in colours black those comets bright, 

That Love him so might soberly disguise, 

And, unperceived, wound at every sight : 

Chaste Phcebe spake for purest azure dyes : 

But Jove and Venus green about the light. 

To frame thought best, as bringing most delight. 

That to pin'd hearts hope might for aye arise. 

Nature, all said, a paradise of green 

There plac'd, to make all love which have them seen.'’ 

Note on translation of Juvenal, Sat, xiii. 223. 

indeed^ ie the colour of hvera^ ii. 173 : Here the commentators ‘ 
variously explain the allusion, — to green eyes (as reckoi^d beauti- 
ful), to jealousy^ to the willow worn by unsuccessful lovers, and to 
their melancholy : but qy. if all these explanations be not equally 
wrong ? Compare Browne’s Shepheards Pipe; 

** Qreene well befits a loners heatb. 

But blacke beseemes a mourner." 

Fourth Eglogue, sig. i 5, ed. 1620. 

Screen, unripe, inexperienced : ffow green you are, iv. 44 ; green vir^- 
ginity^ vi. 547; green in judgment^ vii. folly and green minds, 
vii. 401 ; his greener daySy iv. 448. 

g^reexi) pew, fresh ; whiles your hoots are green^ iii. 148 ; since griefs 
arfi green^ iv. 385 ; Tybalt^ yet hut green in earthy vi. 455 ; The 
mory he green^ vii. 108. 

g^resn, sickly : to look so green and pale^ vii. 19. 

g^reenly^ novice-like, awkwardly, foolishly, iv. 502 ; vii. 181. 

Gregory de Cdssalis : see Cassalis, &C. 

Gregory— TwrA; .- see Turk Gregory, 

grie^ pain : Out of my grief iv. 216 ; the grief of a wound^ iv. 277 ; 
Weaken'd with griefs iv. 318. 

grief, grievance : To build a grief iv. 366 ; particulars of our grief 
iv. 370 ; 1 here forget all former griefs, i. 323 ; The nature of your 
griefs, iv. 270 ; our griefs heavier than our offences, iv. 366 ; To know 
your griefs, iv. 367 ; these griefs shall he with speed redress'd, iv. 371 ; 
since griefs ai^ green, iv. 385 j redress of all these griefs, vi. 629 ; 
Bpeuk your griefs 9hftly, vi. 666 ; The griefs between ye, vii. 518. 

grievances — I pity much your, i. 310 : Here grievances is explained 
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by Johnson to mean sorrows, sorrowful affections but see note 
77, i. 335. 

Brime, dirt, sullying blackness, ii. 19, 28. 

grime^ to dirt, to sully deeply, vii. 283. 

gripe, a griffin (yp^), viii. 302 (This word frequently means ** a vul- 
ture f ’ but such does not sdim to be its signification in the present 
passage). 

grise, a step, iii. 363 ; vi. 550 ; vii. 389 ; viii. 138. 

(*< She gan anone by greees to assende 
Of a Touret in to an hye pynacle.’* 

Lydgate’s Warres of Troy ^ B. i. sig. b 1 verso, ed. 1666.) 

Orissel — For patience she will prove a second^ iii. 136 : The allusion 
is to Chaucer's Griselda in The Clerk of Oxenfords Tale. Chaucer 
took the story from Boccaccio ; but it is much older than Boccac- 
cio's time. 

groftt — A halffac'd^ iv. 7 : A sneer (as Theobald observes) at the 
meagre visage of the elder brother, which is compared to a silver 
groat that bore the king’s face in profile : but there is an ana- 
chronism here ; for in the time of King John there were no groats ; 
and* groats with a half -face, or profile, were first issued by King 
Henry VII. 

gross, palpable : to all sense His gross You love my son, iii. 219 ; if 
^Us not gross in sense^ vii. 383. 

grossly, palpably : Working so grossly in* a natural cause^ iv. 440 ; 
with what poor judgment he hath now cast her off appears too grossly^ 
vii. 257, 

ground, a musical term, — the subject or air on which variations or 
descants were to be raised : on that ground Til make a holy descant, 
V. 410. 

' groundlings— TAc, The spectators who stood on the ground in 
that part of the theatre which answered to the pit in a modern 
playhouse, vii. 153. 

grow, to accrue : knowing how the debt grows, ji. 41 ; the sum that I 
do owe to you Is growing to me, ii. 30. 

g^OW to a, point, proceed to a conclusion, to business, ii. 27^. 

gUftrd, to face, to trim, to ornament : To guard a title, iv. 50 ; guarded 
with fragments, ii. 81 ; a livery more guarded than his fellows', ii. 
363 ; guarded with rags, iv. 364 ; guarded %oith yellow, v. 483.’ 

gUUrds, facings, trimmings : priestly guards, i. 479 ; the guards are 
hut slightly hasted on neither, ii. 81 ; guards on wanton Cupid's hose, 
ii. 198. 

guards ofth' ever-fixM pole — The, vii. 395: ‘‘Alluding to the star 
Arctophylax" (Johi^son) : “ I wonder that none of the advocates 
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for Shakspeare’s learning has observed that Arctophylax literally 
signifies the guard of the hear'’' (Stebyens). 
guerdon, a reward, a recompense, ii. 140, 187. 
guerdon’d, rewarded, recompensed, y. 126, 286. 
guidon, iv. 479 : see note 120 , iv. 525. (The word was not nn-^ 
familiar to our early dramatists ; 

** C<esar 0 nullo written in my guydm, 

When with my troopes victoriously I ride on.” 

Barnes’s DiviU Charter , 1607, sig. o4 verso.) 

gulled sAorc, ii. 382 : see note 48, ii. 421. 

guiltless hlood-Bhedding-~-TheBe handa are free from^ v. 180 : ** Guilt- 
Ubb is not an epithet to blood ahedding^ but to blood. These hands^ 
are free from shedding guiltlesa or innocent blood” (Malone). 
guinea-hen, a cant term for a prostitute, vii. 392. 

GulheVer — Queen^ “ King Arthur’s^ queen, not over famous for 
fidelity to her husband,” &o. (Steevens), ii. 191. 
gules, the heraldic term for red,” vi. 552 ; vii. 143. 
gulf, swallow : gulf Of the ravin' d aalt aea aharh^ vii. 46. 
gull— A naked ^ vi. 524 : Wilbraham, in his Attempt at a Gloaaary of 
aome Worda uaed in Cheahire^ gives Gully s. A naked gull; so are 
called all nestling birds in quite an unfledged state :” Here is a 
play on the word gully meaning both “ a bird” and “ a dupe.” 
guU, the cuckoo^ a bird — That ungentUy iv. 275 : see note 129, iv. 305. 
gull, a trick, an im|>08ition : I ahmld think this a gully ii. 99. 
gummed velvet-^-He fretaHike a, iv. 226 : Velvet, when stiffened 
with gum to make it sit well, was very apt to fret, 
gun -stones, iv. 432: **When ordnance was firsts used, they dis- 
charged balls, not of iron, but of stone” (Johnson): Even after 
the introduction of iron shot for heavy artillery, the term gun- 
atone was retained in the sense of ” bullet Gonne' stone— plombee, 
boulet, bovle de fonte.” Palsgrave's Leaclarciaament de la Lang, Fr,, 
1530, foL xxxvii (Table of Snbst.). 

gurnet — A aouaedy A pickled gurnet,— a not uncommon term of re- 
proach (perhaps^ because it was reckoned a coarse and vulgar sort 
of food), iv. 267. 

gust, V> taste, to perceive, iii. 427. 

Ouy<— /8^V, Guy of Warwick, a well known hero of romance, v. 568. 

H. 

H— jPot tJte letter Utat begins them ally ii. 115: ** Margaret asks Bea- 
tHoe for what she cribs hei,h’ho^ Beatrice answers, for an that 
is, for as a^e or pain [the word ache being formerly pronotmeed 
like the letter^H]” (Johnson). 
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liabit, «oonduofc, behaviour'’ (Oapell): If I do not put on a sober 
habit, ii. 364. 

Jiabit— Fou know me by my, iv. 462 : That is, by his herald's coat. 
The person of a herald being inviolable, was distinguished in those 
times of formality by a peculiar dress, which is likewise yet worn 
on particular occasions" (Johnson) : see herald's coat, &c. 
liack~To hick and to, i. 39f ; Here, according to Steevens, Mrs. 

Quickly uses hack in the sense of “ do mischief." 
hack— TAese knights will, i. 361 : A very obscure passage, about the 
meaning of which sundry conjectures have been offered ; the most 
probable one perhaps being that there is an allusion to the extra- 
vagant number of knights created by Kmg James, and that hack 
is equivalent to become cheap or vulgar." 
haggard, a wild, untrained hawk (“Faulcon hagard. A Hazard; 
a Faulcon that preyed for herself e long before she was taken*' Cot- 
grave's Fr, and Engl, Diet, nuh “ Hagard and see Latham's Faul- 
conry, &c, 1658, concerning the Haggard Faulcon, the Haggard 
Goshawk, the Haggard Lanner, and-— in his First Book, chap. iii. 
— “the manner of reclaiming your Haggard”), iii. 155, 156, 361 ; 
haggards, ii. 104. 

haggard, wild, wanton, libertine (see the preceding article) : If I 
do prove h>er haggard, vii. 424. 
haggish, deformed, or deforming, iii. 214. 
hag-seed, offspring of a hag or witch, i. 188. 
hair, grain, texture, character : against the hair of your professions, i. 
373 ; The quality and hair of our attempt, iv. 265 (see note io6, iv. 
301) ; merry against the hair, vi. 10 ; to stop in my tale against the 
hair, vi. 420. (“ Against the hair, Invito. Minerva, aversante natvrd'' 
Coles's Lat, and Engl, Diet,) 

hair on's head but 'tis a Valentine — There's not a, i. ff96 : “ Launce is 
still quibbling. He is now running down the hare that he started 
when he entered” (Malone), 

hair than wit — She hath more, i. 300 : A proverbial expression, founded 
on the notion that much hair indicated a lack of brains : Bay gives 
“Bush natural, more h^ than wit.” Proverbs, p. 180, ed. 1768. 
hair to stare — That mak'st my blood cold, and my, vi. 675 ; With hair^ 
up-staring, i. 183 : Formerly this expression not only found a place 
in the most serious poetry, but belonged to the phraseology of daily 
life: “Les cheveux luy dressent. Mis haire stares, or stands amnend." 
Cotgrave's Fr. and Engl, Diet, sub “ Dresser and compare Florio’s 
Ital, and Engl, Diet, sub Arricciare." 
hair, dsc, — The courser's : see courser's hair, &os ' 

halcyon beaks wUh every gale — Turn iheir, vii. 280: “The hdleyon 
is the bird otherwise called the king-fisher. The vulgar opdi^n 
was, that [the dead body of] this bird, if hung up, would uary with 
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the wind [tnm its breast to the wind], and hy that means show 
from what point it blew*’ (Stbevens, — who compares passages 
from Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, Storer’s Life and Death of WoUey^ 
and Lupton’s Notable Things) : see also Browne’s Vulgar Errors^ 
Book iii. Chap, x., “ That a King-fisher, hanged by the bill, shew- 
eth where the wind lay.” (That very pleasing writer, Charlotte 
Smith — though herself a poetess and well acquainted with Eng- 
lish poetry — appears not to have remembered the present line of 
Shakespeare when she concluded her account of the halcyon as 
follows : “ 1 have once or twice seen a stufEed bird of this species 
hung up to the beam of a cottage ceiling. 1 imagined that the 
beauty of the feathers had recommended it to this sad preeminence, 
till on inquiry I was asshred that it served the purpose of a weather- 
vane ; and though sheltered from the immediate influence of the 
wind, never failed to show every change by turning its beak from 
[to] the quarter whence the wind blew. So that some superstition 
as to the connexion between the wind and the Halcyon seems, like 
many other relicts of almost forgotten prejudices, to linger still in 
our cottages.” A Natural History of Birds, &c. p. 88, ed. J1807.) 
half-caps, caps half-taken-off, — slight salutations, vi. 530. 
half- fac’d groat — A : see groat, &o, 
half-fac’d sun — Our : see sun — Our halffa^d. 
half-kirtles; see hirtle, 

half-pence — She tore the letter into a thousand, ii. 99 : Here half^ 
pence means minute pieces: “the half-pence of Elizabeth,” as 
Douce remarks, “ were of silver^ and about the size of a modern 
silver penny.” 

halidom, holiness, faith, sanctity, i. 309 ; iii. 177 ; v. 558 ; vi. 399 : 
^'Halidome or Holidome, an old word, vsed by old countrey- women, 
by manner of swearing : by my halidome, of the Saxon word Halig- 
dome, ex haUg, i. sanctum, et dome, i. dominium aut iudicium.” 
Minsheu’s Guide into Tongues, ed. 1617. 

haU, a hall! — A, An exclamation formerly common, to make a clear 
space in a crowd, vi. 404. 

SallOWXnaS — To speah puling, like a beggar at, i. 274 ; at Hallow- 
mas, i. 460 (twice) ; like Hallowmas, iv. 168 : Hallowmas is the masa 
or feast-day oi All-Hallows or All-Saints : “ It is worth remaridng, 
that on All-Saints- Day the poor people in Staffordshire, and per- 
haps in other country places, go from parish to parish a souling, 
as they call it, i,e, begging ssid puling (or singing small, as Bailey’a 
Diet, explains puling) for [a sort of cakes called] soul cakes, oi; 
any good thing to make them merry. This custom is mentioned 
by Peck, and seems a remnant of Popish superstition to pray for 
departed souls, particularly those of friends. The souler's song ia 
Staffordshire is different from that which Mr. Peck mentions, and 
is by no means worthy publication” (Tollet) : “ Several of these' 
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terms clearly point oat the condition of this benevolenoe, which 
was, that the beggars should pray for the souls of the giver's de- 
parted friends on the ensuing day, Nov. 2, which was the feast of 
All SouUy Nares's GIob8. 

Ham’s CkiBtle^ V. 313 : A castle in Picardy, where Oxford was con- 
fined for many years” (Malone). 

hand— A f any^ and in any hand^ At any rate, in any case, iii. 124, 253. 

hand, quoth pickparse — At^ iv. 225 : A proverbial expression of fre- 
quent occurrence in our early writers. 

hands — Aa tall a man of his, i. 356 ; thou art a tall fellow of thy 
hands ^ iii. 601 ;*« proper fellow of my hands ^ iv. 336 : ^ Of his hands 
was a phrase equivalent to ^of his inches' or ^of his size,’ a hand 
being the measure of four inches. * As tall a man of his hands' 
[—as bold or able a man of his hands], &c. was a phrase used, most 
likely, for the sake of a jocular equivocation in the word tall, which 
meant either bold or high.” Nares’s Gloss, in v. “ Hand,” &c. : “ A 
man of his hands, Homo strenuus^ impiger^ manu promptus." Coles’s 
Lat, and Engl, Dict,^ 

hands — Of all^ On all hands, ii. 203. 

hands — With the help of your good^ “ By your applause, by clapp^uj^ 
hands” (Johnson), i. 236. 

handsaw — I know a hawk from a, vii. 141 : A very old proverbial 
expression, in which it would certainly seeni that handsaw is a cor- 
ruption of hemshaw (i.e, heron)"; Ray gives He knows not a hawk . 
from a hand-saw.” Proverbs^ p. 196, ed. 1768# 

hand -fast y a contract, a betrothal, a marriage-engagement : to hold 
The hand fast to her lord^ vii. 650. 

hand -fast — /n, in custody (properly — in inainprise^ in the custody 
of a friend on security given for appearance) : If that shepherd he • 
not in handfasty iii. 488. 

handy- dandy, vii. 326 : A very old game among children : Flo- 
rio has Bazzichiare, to shake betweene two handsy to play at handle 
dandled Hal, and Engl, Diet, : As it is now played — a child hides 
something in his hand, and makes his piay-fellbw guess in which 
hand it is : if the latter guesses rightly, he wins the article, if 
wrongly, he loses an equivalent : “ Sometimes,” says Mr. ^^ll^well, 
**the game is played by a sort of sleight of hand, changing the 
article rapidly from one hand into the other, so that the looker-on 
is often deceived, and induced to name the hand into which it is 
apparently thrown. This is what Shakespeare alludes to by chang- 
ing places.” 

kftJlgr itfirsty and draw it afterwards — You musty ii. 106 ; “ Alluding 
probably to the method sometimes practised of drawing teeth by 
means of a waxed string’* (Talbot). 
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hanged an hour-^Be^ i. 516 : A petty impreoation, in whidi the 
words an hour'' are little more than expletive. 

hangers, vii. 204 (three times) : the fringed loops appended 

to the girdle, in which the dagger or small sword usually hung.*’ 
Gifford’s note on Jonson's Worhi^ vol. ii. p. 154 : Under this term 
were comprehended four graduated straps, Ac., that hung down 
in a belt on each side of its receptacle for the sword. I write 
this with a most gorgeous belt, at least as ancient as the time of 
James 1. before me. It is of crimson velvet embroidered with 
gold, and had belonged to the Somerset.family*’ (Caldecott). 

hangman, an executioner : the hangman's axe^ ii. 388 (So in Flet- 
cher’s Prophetess^ act iii. sc. 1, Dioclesian, who had stabbed Aper, is 
called the hangman of Volusius Aper and in Joxlce Drums En- 
tertainmmt^ Brabant Junior, being prevented by Sir Edward from 
stabbing himself, declares that he is too wicked to live ; 

And therefore, gentle knight, let mine owne hand 

Be mine own hangman,'^ Sig. n 3 verso, ed. 1616 : 

compare, too, a play of a much later datef the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s Rehearsal^ where Bay^ says ; ** I come opt in a long black 
# veil, and a great huge hangman behind me, with a f urr’d cap, and 
his sword drawn ; and there tell ’em plainly, that if, out of good 
nature, they will not like my play, I’gad, 111 e’en kneel down, and 
he shall cut my head off.” Buckingham’s Worhs^ vol. i. p. 21, ed. 
1776). 

hangmail'— TAe imie, ii. 106 : I^rmer says that this character of 
Cupid is from Sidney’s Arcadia (B. ii. p. 156, ed. 1598), where we 
are told that Jove appointed Cupid 

** In this our world a hangman for to he 
Of all those fooles that will hane all they see.” 

Perhaps so ; and s^ the preceding article : But qy. does Shake- 
speare use hangman here as equivalent to ** rascal, rogue”? (In 
Johnson’s Diet sub ” Hangman'' the present passage is cited to 
exemplify the word employed as a term of reproach) : it is at least 
qertain that hangman" having come to signify “an executioner 
in general,” whs afterwards used as a general term of reproach (So 
in Chiy Earl of Warwick^ a Tragedy^ printed in 1661, but acted much 
earlier ; ** Faith, I doubt you are some lying hangman" (i.#i rnsoaQ', 
sig. b 3 verso). 

hangman, rascally (see the preceding article) : the hangman. J^ya 
in the marhet-plcugey i. 312. 

HaxiXlibal— totoAsef, Elbow’s blunder for unchfid Cannibal^ i. 461. 

Hannibal, Ac. — A witch by fear, not force, like, v. 21 : “ See Hanni- 
bal’s stratagem to escape by fixing bundles of lighted twigs on the 
horns of oxen, recorded in Diiy, lib. xxii. o. 16” (Holt White). 

betppiast hearers of the tovSn^The first and, v. 483 : “ happy appears 
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in the present instance to have been used with one of its Roman 
significations, propiUous ov favourable" (Steevens). 

happily, haply : Happily you Bomething Icnow^ i. 496 ; happily we 
might be interrupted^ iii. 166 ; a gentleman that happily knowe more, 
iii. 497 ; Might happily have prov'd, v; 150 ; happily^ For my example, 
V. 649 ; Happily you may catch her, vi. 332 ; Which, happily, fore- 
hnowing may avoid, vii. 107 ; Happily, he's the second time come to 
them, vii. 141 ; And happily repent, vii. 423 ; who may happily be a 
little Shgry, vii. 694 ; Though happily her carelees wear, viii. 134. 

happiness, good fortune : happiness prefer me to a place, viii. 150. 

happy, accomplished : tell him Wherein you're luippy, vii. 684. 

happy man he his dole! i. 388 ; iii. 117, 425 ; iv. 228 : Means pro- 
perly, “Let his share or lot be the title ‘happy man,* or prove 
happiness :’* “ It was, however, used as a general wish for good 
success in a manner which makes it difficult to give it any literal 
construction; particularly as an exclamation before a doubtful 
contest, where it ceems equivalent to ‘ Happy be he who succeeds 
best,’ ” Nares’s Gloss, sub “ dole Ray gives “ Happy man happy 
dole, or Happy man by his dole.” JProverhs, p. 116, ed. 1768. 

hard, unpleasant : Fearing some hard neios from the warlike band, Viii. 
294. 

hard-favoured, harsh-featured, ugly, i. 274 ; iii. 47 ; iv. 166, 450; 
V. 64, 316 ; viii. 243, 270. * 

hardixuent, hardiness, bravery, deeds of bravery, iv. 218 ; vi. 72 ; 
vii. 717. 

hare — What sayest thou to {the melancholy ofl af iv, 212: “The 
following extract from Turberville’s Book on Hunting and Fal- 
conry is a better explanation of tuis passage than any given by the 
commentators ; ‘ The Hare first taught us the use of the hearbe 
called Wyld Succory, which is very excellent for those which are 
disposed to bo melancholicke : shee herself e is one of the most mel- 
amholicke beasts that is, and to heale her own infirmitie she goeth 
commonly to sit under that hearbe* ’* (Staunton). 

hard of whom the proverb goes — The, &c, iv. 16 : “ The proverb alluded 
to is ‘ Mortuo leoni et lepores insultant.* Erasrhi Adag" (Malone) ; 
Thare Erasmus cites a Greek epigram — “ oujus aigumentum sump- 
turn est ex Homericm Iliad. x» ubi Hectorem ab Achille jam inter- 
fectum ciroumsistunt Gradci, mortuo insultantes,” &o. : 

BciAAfTf vw prrh ir6Tfuv ifihr 94fjuts, Bm ical aitrol 

NcicpoD (r&f/La Xlopros i<^v0pl^ovcri \ayo)ol. 

Strike ye my body, now that life is fled : 

' So hares insult the lion when he’s dead. 

harlot, base, depraved : (he harlot king, iii. 442. 

harlots, base, depraved persons : White she with harlots feasted in 
my house, ii. 48. 
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Rarlotry , a term of reproach for\ woman, — alnt : a peevish self^ 
wilVd harlotry^ iy. 251 ; vi. 453 ; He sups to-nighi with a harlotry ^ 
vii. 451. 

harlotry, as an adjective : harhtry (=^Tihsld) players^ iv. 242. 

harness, armour, iv. 256 ; vi. 90, 517 ,* vii. 68, 571. 
harnessed, armed, iv. 67 ; vi. 9. 

harp — The miraculous^ The harp of Amphion, to the sound of which 
the walls of Thebes arose, i. 195. ^ 

harried, lused roughly, ill-treated, vii. 542. 

Harry ten shillings^ iv. 360 : “ This is an anachronism ; there were 
no coins of ten shillings value in the reign of Henry the Fourth. 
Shakespeare's Harry ten shillings were those of Henry the Seventh 
or Eighth ; but he thought these might do for any other Harry” 
(Douce). 

haste— A ^ Ardea to my lord with more than^" viii. 325 : According 
to the formula on old English letters, which (as Steevens observes) 
were superscribed — “ With post post haste'' 

hatch — O'er the^ iv. 9 ; A proverbial expression applied to illegiti- 
mate children (Compare window — In at the), 

hatch — Take the^ Leap the hatch (or half -door), iv. 67. 

hatch’d in silver — Venerable Nestor^ vi. 18 : a passage, says Gifford, 
** on which the commentators have wasted so many words. Liter- 
ally, to hatch is to inlay ; metaphorically, it is to adorn, to beautify, 
with silver, gold, &c.” Note on Shirley's Works ^ vol. ii. p. 801. 

hatched — To keep our door^ viii. 49 : It appears that a hatch (or half- 
door) with spikes upon it was a distinguishing mark of a brothel. 

hatchet. The help ofj V. 180 : see note i66, v. 223. 

hateful, full of hate, malignant : The hateful commons^ iv. 134. 

haught, haughty, v. 120, 256, 389 ; haughUinsulting^ iv. 163. 

haug^hty, high, elevated, high-spirited : this haughty -great attempt j 
V. 35 ; these haughty words ofhers^ v. 48 ; full of haughty courage^ 
V.51. 

haunt— of “ Out of company” (Steevens), vii. 173. 

have, tc^conceive, to understand : You have ms, have you notf 130. 

havings, possessions, estate, fortune : The gentleman is of no having, 
i. 380 ; your having in heard, iii. 45 ; my having is not much, iii. 376 ; of 
what having, iii. 486 our best having, v. 515 ; great prediction Of noble 
having, vii. 9 ; Or scant our former having (** our former allowance 
of expense,” Johnson), vii. 454 ; my present havings, v. 535 ; Whose 
rarest havings made the blossoms dote (but explained by Malone, 
“ Whose accomplishments were so extn^rdinary that the flower of 
the young nobility were passionately enamoured of h^”), viii. 446. 
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avloiir, behaviour, L 356 ; iii. 3^3 ; iv. 116 ; vi. 412 ; vii 110, 679. 
.aVOCk — Cry, the aignal for indiscriminate slaughter, no quarter 
being given, iv. 22 ; vi. 188, 664. 

ay, the Italian “you have it,^* — an exclamation in fencing 
when a thrast or hit is received by the antagonist : the punto re< 
vereo ! the hay / vi. 418. 

.ay— them dance the, ii. 211 : “ This dance was borrowed by ns 
from th^French. It is classed among the hrawh in Thoinot Ar> 
beau’s Orcheaographie [1588]” (Douce) ; “ To dance the hay, ad 
figuram sepia choreas duceTcP Coles’s Lat, Qnd EngL Diet (Sir John 
Davies writes 

** Thus when at first Louo had them marshalled, 

As earst ho did the shapelesse masse of things, 

He taught them rounds and winding Heyea to tread, 

And about trees to oast themselues in rings,** 4:o. 

Orchestra^ &c. st. 64.) 

.eadsxnail, an executioner, iii. 269. 

.ealtll, “ welfare, or safety generally” (Ciiaik) : Have mind upon 
your health, vi. 667. 

L6ap, a mass, a body : thy whole heap, viii. 7 : see note lo, viii. 76. 
laart of mine in thee — He started one poor, iii. 379 : Here is a mani- 
fest quibble between heart and hart 
.Oarted throne, “ the heart on which thou wast enthroned” (John- 
son), vii. 429. 

,eaX’t’s all — The, The intention with which the entertainment is 
given” (Johnson) is all, iv. 394. 

. 0 at — If you take not the, iv. 349 ; We must do something, and i' the 
heat, vii. 258; “Alluding, I suppose, to the proverb, ‘Strike while 
the iron is (Steevens). 

lOaty to run a heat or course, as in a race : With spur we heat an acre. 
But to the goal, iii. 423 ; on which line Oapell remarks, “ The ex- 
pressions [sic], ^ But, to the goal^ answer to these at present in use 
with us — ^But, to come to the point : . . . . her phrase immediately 
before it, ‘ heat an acre,' has not been trac’d any where ; yet is it 
not therefore false, and an object for alterers, implying clearly — 
o’er-run it see note 8 , iii. 508. • 

lOat, heated : though heat red-hot, iv. 47. 
leaVdli defend, heaven forbid, vii. 391. 
i.eaV611 to earth, iv. 280 : see note 141 , iv. 306. 
lOavail^S hemedicUon com'st To the warm sun ! — Thou out of, vii. 282 r 
This proverbial expression, meaning to quit a better for a worse 
situation, is found in various authors from Heywood down to 
Swift: the former has 

** In your running from him to me, yee runne 
. Out of Gods blessing into the warms sunne," 

Dialogue on Prouerhs, P. 2, — Worhes, sig. o2 ver. ed. 1598 
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^ j&i»nl SpanrhUK llluy ny* outtriAgM loe madrin heatttvt; 

KTlm ike wae maixiedj ike had ao frlei^ there. % 

ifevtrouU Wetti she’s got oat of Cfo^ blesaing into the warn atm.” * > 

Polite Conversation, Dialogue 1, — Works, ix« 

p. 428, Soott^s see. ed.: 

Bay gives ** Oat of God’s blessing into the warm son. Ab equis ad 
asinosy Proverbs, p. 192, ed. 1768 : We most suppose that Kent 
alludes to Lear’s being worse treated by Bogan than he had been 
by Goneril. 

lieavens — Por the, A petly oath, equivalent to “ By heavens,” ii. 86, 
360 : see note 15, ii. 148. 

IxSEVy, thick, cloudy, dark : the heavy middle of the night, i. 492 ; it 
is a heavy night, vii. 456. 

JiebexiOXl-^utoe ofcursM, vii. 124: It has been disputed whether 
luhenon means here henbane” on ” ebony Grey suggests (very 
improbably) that it was ” designed by a metathesis, either of the 
poet or transcriber, for henehon, that is henbane and (what is 
more to the purpose) quotes a passage of Pliny where we are told 
that the oil of the seeds of henbane dropped into the ears will in- 
jure the understanding {Nat. Hist lib. xzv. cap. 4) : on the other 
hand, a passage of Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, cited by Steevens, shows 
that the juice or sap of hebon (ebony) was accounted poisonous; 

” the blood of Hydra, Lema’s bane, 

The juice of hebon, and Cocytns’ breath.” 

Works, p. 164, ed. Dyoe, 1858 ; 

and Douce observes that ^*in the English edition by*Bat]jiaa of 
Bartholomoeus de proprietatibvs rerum, the article for the wood 
obony is entitled * Of Ebeno, chap. 52.’ This comes so near to the 
text, that it is presumed very little doubt will now remain on 
the occasion. It is not surprudng that the dropping into the ears 
should occur, because Shakspeare was perfectly w^ acquainted 
with the supposed properties of henbane as recorded in Holland’s 
translation of Pliny, and blsewhere, and might apply this mode of 
use to any other poison” (In Beisly’s Shahsperds Garden, Ac, p. 4, 
it is suggested that here Shakespeare may have written ** enoron^^ 
i. e. nightshade — a villanous conjecture). 

liedg^e, to creep along by the hedge ; not to take the direct and 
opefii path, but to steal covertly through circumvolutions” (John- 
son); ** Hedging is by land what coasting is by sea” (Mason) : am 
fain to shuffle, to hedge (creep slyly, shift, skulk), and to lurch, i. 866; 
Or hedge (sheer off, swerve) aside from the direct forthright, vi. 57 ; 
how he coasts And hedges his own way, v. 532. 

liedg^, and hedge in, to shut in : And hedged (” confined,” JolUKSON) 
me by his will, ii. 358 ; you forget yourself. To hedge me in (” to limit 
my authority by your direction or censure,” Johnson ; but Mr. 
Craik suggests, very improbably I think, that Cassius may haire used 
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Ada asjamHioii in aoiiiei|« 0 iioi^ the preceding wend that 

ibm may have been acme degree of e<^asicn in the minda of onr 
aoilpion between bait and ftoy, and tiiat both w^rde, imperfectly 
conoeired in their import and'otigin, were apt to call up a more or 
leas dktinct notion of encompaaaing or closing in’’), Ti. 667. 

liedg^ put, to abut ont : Nay^ thk shall not hedge us out (put na off)^ 
yi. 45. 

bodge-pig) a (^ung?) hedge-hog, tH. 45. 

lieelS<*-7 scorn that toith my^ iL 115 ; scorn running with thy heelsy ii. 
359 : A not uncommon proverbial expression ; which ia manifestly 
alluded to in the line. Beating his hind emhracements with her heels^ 
viii. 249. 

beftS) heavings, retchings, iii. 435. 

boll — One that^ before the judgment^ carries poor souls to, One that, on 
mesne process^ carries poor souls to prison (Jiell being a cant term 
for the worst dungeon in the prisons of our poet’s time), ii. 35. 

belmed — 7*/{e business he hat\ The business he hath steered through, 
i. 487. 

bolp of hatchet — The : see hatchet^ Ac. 

bolplOBS) affording no help : helpless patience^ ii. 13 ; the helpless 
balm of my poor eyes^ y. 356 ; helpless berries^ viii. 259 ; helpless 
smohe of words^ viii. 316. 

bonce, henceforward : Mahe less thy body^ hence^ and more thy graccj 
iv,400.^ 

benebman, a page, ii. 277. 

bent) a hold, an opportunity to be seized, vii. 166. 

bent) to seize, to take possession of, to take hold of, iii. 466 ; i. 506 
(the participle). 

borald’s coat without sleeves--^Ay The coat or vest called a tabard^ 
iv. 268. 

borb ofgrace^ iii. 271 : see rus, Ac. 

Sorouloan Roman does become Tl^e carriage of his chafe — How this^ 
vii. 507 : ** Antony traced his descent from Anton, a son of Her- 
cnlea” (Bteeyens). (1 must notice here, what has only recently met 
my eye, — ^the alteration of the very Shakespearian expresnon The 
carriage of his chafe^ to “ The carriage of his chief,” made by Mr, 
Staunton in his edition of our poet : ** Can any one,” he says, who* 
considers the epithet * Herculean,’ which Cleopatra applies to An- 
tony, and reads the following extract from Shakespeare’s authority, 
hesitate for an instant to pronounce chefe a silly blunder of the 
transcriber or compositor for * chief,’ meaning Hercules, the head 
or principal of the house of the Antonii? * Now it had bene a 
speech of old time, that the family of the Antony were descended 
from one Anton the son of Hercules^ whereof the family took the 
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name. This opinion didAntoniuB »eeJce to confirme in all his doings : 
not only resembling him in the likenesse of his hody^ as we have said 
before^ but also in the wearing of his garments' Life of Antonins, 
North’s Plutarch 

1. I am aware that the term chief is used in the Highlands of 
Scotland to signify the head of a. family or clan (as ** the chief oi 
the Campbells,” **the chief ot the Macleods,” &c,) ; but 1 think it 
utterly improbable that Shakespeare would have employed it in 
the sense of an illustrious ancestor” without the addition of some 
other words to render his meamug clear. 

2. Cleopatra is here jeering at Antony for putting himself into 
puch a passion ; and if we read “ does become The carriage of his 
chief/’ must we not understand that the said chief or ancestor, was 
a grave and dignified personage, who, not being himself subject 
to fits of passion, would have disapproved them in his descendant ? 
But is Hercules described to have been such a personage f) 

Sercules and his load too^ vii. 141 : The allusion may be to the 
Globe playhouse on the Bankside, the sign of which was Hercules 
carrying the Globe"' (Stebvens) : “ I suppose Shakespeare meant 
that the boys drew greater audiences than the elder players of the 
Globe theatre” (Malone). ^ 

Sercules-— shaven^ Hercules when shaved to make him look 
like a woman, while ^e' remained in the service of Omphale, his 
Lydian mistress” (STEEVENfe), ii. 112. 

liereby — Tlaifs^ That’s as it may happen, ii. 174. • 

hermits, beadsmen, persons bound to pray for you : We rest your 
hermits^ vii. 1 7. 

JSerne the hunter^ i. 402 (twice). 411, 412, 413 ; Heme's oah^ i. 402, 
407, 408, 410: Tbe legend of Herne the hunter would seem to 
have been anciently current at Windsor ; and his “ oak” has caused 
not a little controversy ; but I believe my venerable friend Mr. 
Jesse is the only one who now maintains that the withered trunk 
in the Home Park, which was blown down a few years ago, was 
the identical tree always known as Herne’s oak, and immortalized 
by -Shakespearo : The general opinion is that it was accidentally 
destroyed in the year 1796, through an order of George III. to the 
baijliff Robinson that all the unsightly trees in the vicinity of the 
Gastle should be removed ; an opinion confirmed by a well-estab- 
lished fact that a person named Grantham, who contracted with the 
bailiff for the removal of the trees, fell into disgrace with the King 
for having included the oak in his gatherings,” &c. (Halliwell). 
(Herne’s Oak, so long an object of much curiosity and enthui^- 
asm, is now no more. The old tree was blown down, August dlst, 
1863; and a young oak was planted by her Majesty, September' 
12tb, 1863, to mark the spot where Heme’s Oak stood.” Windsor 
Guide^ p. 6.) 
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Sored— out-herodsy vii. 153 : Herod was a favourite character in 
our early Miracle-plays : Chanoer, speaking of the parish-clerk Ab- 
solbn, says, 

** He plaieth Herode on a skafTold hie.’* The Milleres TaUy v. 8884, ed. Tyr. 
(If the reader wishes to know what a swaggering uproarious tyrant 
Herod was represented to be in those old dramatic performances, 
let him turn to “ Magnus Herodes** in The Towntfey Mysteries, p. 
140, ed. Surtees Soc., to “King Herod’* in The Coventry Mysteries, 
p. 288, ed. Shake. Soc., and to “ The Slaughter of the Innocents** 
in The Chester Plays, vol. i. p. 172, ed. Shake. Soc.) 

Sosporidos — In the, ii. 206 ; this fair Hesperides, viii. 7 : In these^ 
passages Hesperides is used to signify tbs garden wherein the goMeU 
apples were kept (Greene, who was a tolerably good scholar, has 

“ the garden called Hesperides.*^ 

Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay ^ — Works, p. 1G7, ed. Dyce, 1861 : 

and Baxter writes 

“ Loues monntaineB, apples of Uisperida'* 

Sir P. Sydney*8 Ourania, 1606, sig. M'2 verso), 

Host, a command, i. 208, 220 ; iv. 231 ; bests,'!. 185 ; ii. 212. 

hie jacet— Or, “ Or die in the attempt” (Malone), iii. 253. 

hid, &o. — All : BQQ all hi(l, all hidfi8to» 

hid6 and you alone^An *a may catch your, iv. 16 : “ The ground 
of the quarrel of the Bastard to Austria is no whore specified in 
the preseijt play [though it is in the older play, — The Troublesome 
Raigne »of lohn, &c., — see vol. iv. 3]. But the story is, that Aus- 
tria, who killed King Richard Oceur-de-lion, wore, as the spoil of 
that prince, a lion's hide, which had belonged to him” (Pope) ; 
“ Shakespeare having familiarised the story to his own imagination, 
forgot that it was obscure to his audience ; or, what is equally pro- 
bable, the story was then so popular, that a hint was sufficient, at 
that time, to bring it to mind” (Jounson) : see, in this Glossary, 
the article Richard . . . By this hravp duke came early to his grave. 

llide fox, and all after, vii. 175 : “ Said by Sir Thomas Hanmer to be 
the name of a sport among children, which must doubtless be the 
same as hide and seek, whoop and hide, &o.” l^ares's Gloss. : com- 
pare all hid, all hid, &c. 

iiigii. and low, two kinds of false dice, properly high" men tind low- 
men : see gourd andfullatn hold, &o. • 

lligh-day wit, holiday terms, ii. 376. 

lligll-repented blames, “faults repented of to the height, to the 
♦ utmost” (Steevens), iii. 277. 

.lligll-StOXIiach’d, haughty, iv. 105. 

high* vic’d, “enormously wicked’* (Johnson’s Diet.), vi. 553. 

Jlight, called, named, ii. 167, 169, 316 ; viii. 44. 
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fiUttl fMr (niftcte fMWtoBi them) next her* More, 

FelMidl end young, Henmleaa lilenoe bore 
Bl* Ofitggte olnb ; wbioh rp eloft hee hild : 

^Wlth wldob and hk forefingers bhanne he iiUd 
All sounds in ayre»** &o. 

ChapBlliaik Kuib/yvdm Raptm, or the Teares of Peace ^ Ac. 1609, sig. si vereo* 

^ < ( and towres and temples bjld. 

And now wclneare our ships tp set, drie lond our nauj "kyW* 
Phaer*B Yir^’s jEneidoSt Book iii. sig. x, ed. 1584. 

*' And in the black and gloomy arts so skild, 

That he euen Hell in his snbieotion hild'* 

Drayton’s Moone-Calfe^ p. 174, ed. 1627. 

But we not unfrequen^y find “ hild’* employed when no rhyme is 
in question ; 

** I hild such Yoliantnes but value.” 

Warner’s Alhione England, p. 88, ed. 1596. 

” Some hild with Phcebus, some with her,” Ao. Jd. p. 151.) 

llilding'y a low, degenerate wretch (a term applied to both sexes, 
and sometimes used adjectively), iii. 129, 252 ; iv. S16, 478 ; yi. 
447 ; vii. 664 ; viii. 164 ; hildinge, vi. 419. 

llilts, applied (as it often was loverly} to a single weapon, iy. 237, 
433, 436 ; v. 376 ; yi. 6Sl ; aword-hilte, yi. 685. 

him, himself : To one that can my part in him adftertise, i. 446 ; Who 
for this seven years hath esteemed him, iii. 109. ^ 

himself — To die hy, To die by his own hands, yi. 224. * 

Sinckley/air, iv. 387 : Hinckley is a parish and market-town in 
Leicestershire. 

hint, suggestion : it is a hint T^tai wrings mine eyes to't, i. 181 ; Our ^ 
hint of xooe Is common, i. 193 (where Johnson remarks, “ Hint is 
that which recals to the memory. The cause that fills our minds 
with grief is common”) ; Upon this hint I spake, yii. 388. 

hip— upon the, or Have on the hip, to haye the complete ad- 
yantage, the upper han^of one (a phrase derived from wrestling), 
ii. 354 ; vii. 403.* 

• (** And Michaels Terme, lawes harnest, now begins, 

c Where many losers are, and few that wins ; 

For law may well be cal’d contentions whip, 

When for a scratch, a cufife, for pointes or pins, 

Will Witlesse gets Ms neighbour on the hip," 

Anagram and Sonnets, p. 256, — ^Taylor’s Workes, 1680. 

” I haue her a’ th' hip for some causes.” 

Dekker’s Satiromastia, 1602, sig. r verso. 

“ He had got me o* the hip once ; it shall go hard, friends, 

But he shall find his own coin.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Sonduea, aet v. so. 2*) 



^ ^ mmm «iioir ih^t hm ilSnM ttttaa* 

^Jau^ or hurt in Ao Upo :” ^Hij^edf JMimham.”^*^MB Lat 
ctn^M^l, Dici. (thoni^^ ilrom ibe Wordi which imioodiatdj follow 
it, tre m^lit suppoao it to xnetn coyoced on the liipP'O? 

Slren^ !▼. 344 ; where see foot-note. 

llity to agree : let us hit together^ viL 257> 

IdthertO, to this spot : from Trent cmd Severn hitherto^ iv. 248 
(Here Mortimer is pointing to the map). 

llO) stop, hold, desist: ^Ware pencih^ ho! n, 212; Hb, therey doctor! 
Tiii, 197 ; and Steevens supposes (wrongly, I apprehend) that such 
is the meaning of the exclamation in Ho, Ao, ho ! Now the witch 
take mOy &o. vii. 565. 

hoar, to make white, to infect with leprosy : hoar the flameuy vi. 
554. 

hoar, to become mouldy : When it hoars ere it be spenty vi. 421. 

Sobbididance, vii. 314 : A slight variation of IToberdidancey a 
fiend mentioned in Harsnet's Declaration of egregious Popish Im- 

• posturesy 16Q3, p. 49 ; a work which seems to have been consulted 
by Shakespeare for several names of fiends in King Lear, 

hobby-horse is forgot — They „iL 183 ; the hobby-horsey whose 
epitaph iSy For y 0,/or, 0, the hobby-horse is forgoty^ vii. 156 ; that 

will founder the beat hobby-horsCy viii. 199 : ** Hobby-horse A 

personage belonging to the ancient morris* dance, when complete, 
and made, as Mr. Bayes's troops ore on the stage, by the figure of 
a horse fastened round the waist of a man, bis own legs going 
through the body of the horse, and enabling him to walk, but con- 
cealed by a long foot- cloth ; while false legs appeared where those 

of the man should be, at the sides of the horse Latterly the 

hobby-horse was frequently omitted, which appears to have occa- 
sioned a popular ballad, in which was this line or burden, 

* For 0, for O, the hobby-horse is forgot,'** 

Nares's Gloss. : Many readers will probably recollect the spirited 
description of the Hobby-horse in Sir W. Scott's Monastery ; but, 
since Mr. Bayes's troops have been long banished from the stage, 
it may be necessary to mention here that they are part of the 
dramatis personce in the Duke of Buckingham's once-celebrated 
satirical play called The Rehearsal, 

bobby-horse, a /illy fellow : which these hobby-horses must not 

heary iL 108. 

hobby-horse, a loose woman : My wife's a hobhy-horssy iii. 428 ; 
give it your hothg-horsey vii. 440. 

hob/ nob, iii. 373 : Explained by some Hoby nohy or haby ndby that 
is, hdbbe or nabbey have or have not, hit or miss by others (less 
probably), hap ne hap, happen or not happen." 

P 



*10 HODaB^PUDDING^HOLYALBa 

bodge • puddingy i. 414 : Does this mesn somethine iUns la 
haggis f see note 135, i. 439. 

llOlet Mb don petar, vii. 172 : Here hoist is for hoissd or hoisted 
(not, as Caldecott explains it, t.e. mount. Hoist is used as a Terb 
neuter*’). 

bold hook and linCj a sort of cant proverbial expression vrbidi some- 
times occurs in our early writers, iv. 344. 

bold in — Such as can^ iv. 226: “May mean such as can curb old 
father antick the law^ or such as toill not hlah*' (Steevbns) ; “ May 
mean, such companions as will hold tn, or keep and stick close to 
one another, and such as are men of deeds, and not of words** 
(Tollet) : “ To hold in^ I believe, meant to * keep their fellows* 
counsel and their own ;* not to discover their rogueries by 
about them** (Malone). 

bold taking^ bear handling, vi. 520. 

bold, or hold thee^ take thou, have thou, receive thou (a common 
formula) ; HoJd^ therefore^ Angelo^ i, 446 ; hold theCy there's some 
booty iii. 484 ; Holdy my handy vi. 629 ; Butyhold the^y vi. 682 ; Holdy 
siTy vii. 340 : and see note 4, i. 623. 

bold, or howstringSy ii. 27^: A proverbial phrase: “When a 
party was made at butts, assurance of meeting was given in the 
, words of that phrase ; the sense of the person using them being, 
that he would * hold* or keep promise, or they might * cut his bow- 
stringsy demolish him for an archer** (Capell) : Whether or not 
this be the true explanation of the phrase, I am unable to de- 
termine. 

bold -fast is the only dfoy, iv. 444: “Alluding to the proverbial say- 
iug, — ^^Brag is a good dog, but holdfast is a better* ’* (Douce). 

bolding, the burden of a song : The holding every man shall beaty 
vii, 636. 

bolding, consistency, fitness : this has no holding y iii. 260. 

boUand of eight shillings an elly iv, 260; Shakespeare,^ of course, 
was thinking of the price of shirts in his own time : according to 
Stubbes, in the second edition of his Anatomy ofAhuseSy 1683, some 
shir^ cost five pounds, or even ten pounds each. 

holp, the old past tense and participle of Mp, i. 179 ; ii 81, 76, 108 ; 
iv. 11, 179, 216; v. 19G, 368; vi. 188, 216, 226, 234, 396; viL 17, 
810, 734. 

holy, pure, just, righteous: Boly Oonzalo, i. Holy, fair, and 
wise is she, i. 307 ; You have a Itoly father, iii, ‘495': and see note 
1*4, i. 266. 

holy-aleS) rural festivals, viiL 6. 
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Il01ll6y to* the utmost : I will pay thy gracea Home^ i. 228 ; Aecuae him 
home and home^ i. 503 ; the sense to know Her estimation homsy iii. 
276 ; I cannot speak him homey yL 169 ; Thaty tmsted homey vii. 11 ; 
he charges home My^mprooided hodyy yii. 276 ; will he revenged homey 
▼ii. 297 ; satisfy me homey yii. 688 ; That confirms it homey viL 704. 

IxOHOSti chaste : she is pretty y and honesty i. 359 ; If I find her honesty i. 
365 ; though she appear honesty i. 370 ; Wives may he merry y and yet 
honest iooy i. 397 ; honest womany i. 398, 459 ; ii. 360, 393 ; she scarce 
makes honesty iii. 10 ; you say sheU honesty iii. 254 ; are you honest f 
vii. 150 ; if you he honesty ibid. ; I do not think hut Desdemonds hon- 
esty vii. 423 ; I think my wife he honesty vii. 427 ; She may he honest 
yety vii. 428 ; wager she is honesty vii. 444 ; if she he not honesty ibid. ; 
Swear thou art honesty vii. 445 ; esteems me honesty vii. 446 ; of life 
as honesty vii. 458 ; if she'll he honesty viii. 198 ; do you think she is 
not honesty sirf ibid. 

llOUOSt as the shin between his hrowsy a not uncommon proverbial ex- 
pression, ii. 116. 

llOUesty, chastity : out of honesty y i. 354 ; wrangle with mine own 
honesty y i. 361 ; the chariness of our honesty y i. 362 ; the honesty of 
this Fords wifcy i. 371; honesty coupled to beauty y iii. 47; U> cast 
away honesty uyon a foul sluty ibid. ; think my honesty ^ranker than 
my wity iii. 57 ; no legacy is so rich as honesty y iii. 249 ; your honesty 
should admit no discourse to your beauty y vii. 150 ; better comment 
tJum with honesty y ibid. ; transform honesty y ibid. ; the force of hon- 
esty y ibid. ; F the way of honesty y viii. 197, 199 ; Ne'er cast your child 
away for honesty y viii. 197 ; her honesty! viii. 198. 

.llOXlOSty, decency: You have as little honesty as honour y v. 539. 

llOnesty, liberality, generosity : Every man has his faulty and honesty 
is hisy vi. 532. 

llOIIoy-Seed, the Hostess’s blander for homicidey iv. 331 ; honey- 
seed (homicidal) roguSy ibid. g 

honey-stalks, according to Johnson, ** clover flowers, which con- 
tain a sweet juice,” vi. 337. 

honey-SUCkle villainy the Hostess’s blunder foh homicidal villainy 
iv. 330. 

honorifleabilitudinitatibus, U. 208 : Is of some aiAiquity. 

I have seen it on an Exchequer record, apparently in a hand of ' 
the reign of Henry the Sixth ; and it may be seen, with some addi- 
tional lullabies, scribbled on one of the leaves of 'a manuscript in 
the Harleian Library, No. 6,113.” Hunter’s New, Illust, of Shake- 
spearsy vol. i. p. 264. 

hood my unmann'd bloody hating in my dUekSy vi. 433 : Metaphors de* 
lived from falconry : the hawk was hooded till let fly at the game ; 
an ummanned hawk was one not yet made tame and tractable (see 
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mm my 7iaggard~-To) ; and latmg means flattering with the winga 
(see hate). ^ 

llOOdman-blind, the game which we now call hlind-mm'e-huf^ 
vii. 169. ^ 

llOOdmaxi comee^ iii. 264 : An allasion to the game mentioned in thO' 
preceding article. 

llOOds make not monks — AU^ y. 526 : ^^Gacullas nonfacit monachum**^ 
(Steevems). 

llOOpS — The three-hooped pot shall have ten^ v. 171 : “ The old drink- 
ing-potSy being of wood, were bound together, as barrels are, with 
hoops ; whence they were called hoops. Cade promises that eyery 
can which now had three hoops shall be increased in size so as to- 
require ten. What follows in the notes [to the For. Shakespeare") 
about * burning of cans,* does not appear to relate to the subject** 
(Douce). 

SopdancO) yii. 306 : Perhaps a yariation of Hohhididance^ q. y. 

liope, to expect : Some of them will fall to-morrow^ I hope^ iv. 466 ; I 
hope he is mxich grown^ y. 390 ; I cannot hope Cessar and Antony shall 
well greet together^ yii. 614. 

hope — I died for^ y. 448 : see note no, yt 473. 

];tOp 6 S 9 expectations : shall I falsify men's hopes^ iy. 215. 

horn is a foot— Thy y An allusion to Curtis being a cuckold, iii. 150. 

horn is dry — Poor Tom, thy, yiL 307 : see the ^j|aotation from Aubrey 
under Tom o' Bedlam, &c. 

horn — No staff more reverend than one tipped with : see staff more 
reverend, &c. 

horolOg^O) a clock (Lat. horologium), yii. 407. 

horse — The dancing, ii. 172: An allusion to a horse mentioned by 
numerous contemporary writers, and eyen noticed by Sir Walter 
Baleigh in The History of the World (B. i. ch. 2). This cdebrated 
animal was called Marocco, and belonged to a Scotchman named 
Bankes, who, it appears, taught him to perform such feats as nei- 
ther Astley nor Ducrow in our own time has been able to teach 
his ^horses: — the most remarkable exploit of Marocco was his^ 
ascending to the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1600. Bankes ex- 
hibited his wonderful horse in yarious parts of Europe ; and we 
are told that at last they were both brought to the stake at Borne 
as magicians (according to Ben Jonson in his cxxxiii<^ Epigram, 
they were ** beyond sea, burned for one witch ;** and accordi^ to 
a note in the mock-romance Don Zara del Fo^, they were both 

^ burned by the commandilent of the Pope**). But, in oppoiitio& 
to all this, Mr. Halliwell has adduced an extract from one of the^ 
Ashmolean Mss. to i^w that Bankes was aliye in 1637. 
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hose, breedies, or stockings, or both in one : i. 275, 290, 376, 381 ; ii. 
134, 198, 351 ; iii« 25, 34, 41, 45 ; iv. 236, 465 ; v. 179 ; vii. 25, 684 : 
and see r^und hose. 

host, to lodge : to the^^entaur, where we host, ii. 9 ; Where you shall 
host, iii. 251. 

hot livers and cold purses, iv. 240 : “ That is, drunkenness and poverty. 
To drink was, in the language of those times, to heat the liver'' 
(Johnson). 

hot-*houS0, a bagnio (which was often a brothel), i. 458. 

house — Do you hut mark how this becomes the, vii. 288 : Fathers aro 
not the heads only of a house or a family, but its representatives ; 
they are the house, what affects them affects the* rest of its body : 
Regan therefore is call’d upon to observe an action in which she is 
concern’d, and then say her opinion of it ; and she does accord- 
ingly shew herself hurt by it, and declares it * unsightly,' unbecom- 
ing her and her father, i. e. the house" (Capell) : I suspect that Lear 
is now thinking much more of himself as head of the house than of 
Regan as a member of it ; and that, though she chides him for such 
** unsightly tricks,” she is not of a nature to be “ hurt” by them. 

housewife or huswife term of reproach), a hussy, a wanton, a 
minx, a strumpet : Doth Fortune play the huswife (“jilt,” Johnson ; 
but compare Out, out, thou strumpet. Fortune! vii. 144) with me 
nowf iv. 498 ; A housewife that, hg selling her desires, &o. vii. 439 ; 
the false housewife Fortune, vii. 582 ; the overscutched huswives, iv. 
362 (see overscutched^ &c.) ; housewives in your beds, vii. 398. 

how, for what price may be had? How a good yoke of bullocks at 
Stamford fairf iv. 356 ; How a score of ewes nowf ibid. ; How a 
dozen of virginities f viii. 56. 

how and which way, — how or which way, pleonastic expressions not 
uncommon in our early writers : Fll take the sacrament on't, how 
and which way you will, iii. 265 ; Jf I Know how or which way 
t'order these affairs, iv. 133 ; Then how or which way should they first 
break inf ▼. 24 ; How or which way, ibid. 

however, any way ; However, but a folly bought with wit, i. 264* 

hoxes, houghs, ham-strings, iii. 427. 

hugger-smugger— /n, Secretly (“In Hugger-mugger, ClaAcu- 
hm." Coles’s Lat. and Engl. Diet.), vii. 181. 

hulk, a ship, generally a heavy or large ship (“ A Hulk, great ship* 
Oorbita." Coles’s Lat. and Engl, Diet) : Provokes the mightiest hulk 
against (he tidSf y. 79 ; though greater hulks draw deep, vi. 43. 

hull, to float, to swim, as borne idong or driven by wind or water : 
iiL 340 ; v. 436 ; hulling, v. 523. 

humeu os she is, and without any danger, ^s.e. not a phantom, but 
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ihe real Kosalind, without any of the danger generallj eonealfeA 
to attend the rites of incantation** (Johnson), iii. 69. 

llUXnorouSi perverse, capricious : The duhe U humorom^i^. 15; the 
humorous duke^ iii. 23 ; her humorous ladusMp^ iv. 32 ; As humor<n» 
cut winter^ iv. 377 ; a vain^ giddy ^ shallow^ mmorous youth^ iv. 445. 

llUZlI0r0U8| humid,fdamp : the humorous nighty vi. 409. 

Immour — ThaVs my^ i. 348 ; the nuihook^s humour^ i. 349 ; is not (he 
humour conceited f i. 353 ; The good humour ts, &o., ibid. ; will that 
humour pass f i. 354; The humour rises ^ ibid. ; I thank thee for that 
humour^ ibid. ; I will run no base humour^ i. 355 ; take the humour^ 
letter^ ibid. ; the humour of this love^ ibid. ; My humour shall not cooly 
ibid. ; that is my true humour^ ibid. ; I like not the humour of lying ^ i. 
362 ; the humour of bread and cheese^A» 363 ; there's the humour ofit^ 
ibid. ; a fellow frights humour out of his wits^ ibid. ; I have a humour 
to knock you^ iv. 436 ; that's the humour of it (twice), ibid. ; iv. 437 
(twice), 444 ; the humour of it is too hoty iv. 451 ; pass good humours^ 
i. 349 ; humours of revengCy i. 355 ; With both the humourSy ibid. ; 
He hath wronged me in some humourSy i. 362 ; The king hath run bad 
humours on the knighty iv. 437 ; he passes some humourSy ibid. ; Au- 
mours do aboundy iv. 451 ; These be good humours ! — your honour 
wins bad humourSy ibid. : On a passage of Jonson*s Every Man out 
of his Humour Whalley remarks ; “ What was usually called the 
manners in a play or poem, began now to be called the humours. 
The word was new ; the use, or rather abuse, of it, was excessive. 
It was applied upon all occasionB, with as little judgment as wit» 

' Every coxcomb had it always in his mouth ; and every particu- 
larity he affected was denominatied by the name of humour &o, : 
Gifford adds ; “ The abuse of this word is well ridiculed by Shake- 
speare, in that amusing creature of whimsey, Nym. Merry Wives 
of Windsor [and King Henry F.].” Jonson's Works, vol. ii. p. 16, ed, 
Gifford. 

ITumour of Forty Fancies — The, iii. 144 : Is generally understood 
to mean some collection of the short poems called FcmoieSy which 
Petruchio had stuck into his lackey*s hat ; see FancieSy &c. : but, 
according to Halliwell, the allusion is to a bunch of ribbons^ 
which appear to have been occasionally called/anc^ea. 

Suxnphrey Hour, v. 429 : No satisfactory explanation, as far as I 
am aware, has yet been given of these words. In old Bt. Paul*B 
was a monument wrongly supposed to be that of Humphrey Duke 
of Gloucester (who really was buried at St. Alban’s), from which 
a part of the church was known by the name of Duke Humphrey's 
Walk; and there, as St. Paul’s was a place of public resort, those 
who were unable to procure a dinner used to saunter, perhaps in 
the hope of receiving an invitation from some of their acquidnt- 
ances. This was the origin of the expression dining with DuJcs 
Humphrey ; and Steeyezis conjectures that ** Shakeq^eare ndght by- 
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this strange phrase, Stour^ have designed to mark the 

hour at which the good DuoheM was as hungry as the followers of 
.Duke Huipphrey Malone, on the other hand, says: Humphrey 
iifbvris mer^y used in ludicrous language for Aour,.like Tom Troth 
for truths and twenty more such terms. So, in Gabriel Harvey’s 
Letter to Speneer^ 1580 ; * Tell me in Tom Trothe’s earnest.’ ” 

Sundred Merry Take — The^ ii. 88 : see Talee-^The Huvidred Merry, 

hUXLClred-pOUXld^^^^Ay, &o., vii. 278 : The epithet hundred-pound 
is occasionally found as a term of reproach in our early writers. 

Hungarian wight^ i. 353 : Hungarian is a cant term of doubtful 
origin ; perhaps tcom hungry^ perhaps from the free-booters of 
Hungary ^ or perhaps it is equivalent to gipsy, for the parts of 
Europe in which it is supposed that the gipsies originally appeared 
were Hungary and Bohemia” (Douce). 

hungry leach — The^ vi. 226 : see note 237, vi. 273. 

hungry — Their ^ v. 10 : “Appears to signify ‘ the prey for which 

they are hungry’ ” (Stebvens). 

hunt counter — Fow, iv. 322 : see note ii, iv. 404 (“ Hunt Counter ^ when 
Hounds hunt it by the Heel.” E. Holme’s Acaefemyo/ Armory and 
Blazon^ B. iii. ch. iii. p. 76). 

huntsman — Lihe a jolly troop of^ &c, iv. 21 ; here thy hunters stands 
&o., vi. 652 : “ It was, 1 think [it certainly was], one of the savage 
practices of the chase, for all to stain their hands in the blood of 
the deer as a trophy” (Johis^son). 

hunt’S-up, vi. 443 : “ Any song intended to arouse in the morning 
*-even a love^song — was formerly called a hunVs-up .... and the 
name was of course derived from a tune or song employed by early 
hunters. Butler, in his Principles of Musih^ 1636, defines a hunVs-up 
as * morning music ;’ and Gotgrave defines * Eesveil’ as a hunt’s-up, 
or Morning Song for a new-married wife.” Chappell’s Popular Music 
qf the Olden Time^ Ac. vol. i. p. 61, sec. ed. 

hurly, an uproar, a tumult, iii. 155 ; iv. 45, 352. 

hurlyburly, meaning the same as hurly (“A Hurly-burly, TurhoSj 
Tumultus'^ Coles’s Dict,)^ v. 16 (in the stage-direction) ; vii. 5 ; iv. 
276 (as an adjective »-^umu^<aot<a). 

hurricano, a water-spout, vi. 88 ; hurricanoes^ vii. 294. 

hurt— TAou haet not half that power to do me harm As I have to be, 
vii. 464 : “ She means to say, — I have in this cause power to en- 
dure more than thou hast power to inflict” (Johnson). 

hurtled) clashed, made a sound like clashing, vi. 640. 

hurtling) a clashing together,— a violent conflict, iii. 64. 

husband) a husbandman : your serving-man and your husband^ iv. 

‘ 193 ; and see note loz, iv. 416. 



216 HUSBAim— IDLE. 

llUSbElld now^ Pompey ; you will he^ ike kouetr^You will turn good^ 
i 485 : “ Alluding to the etymology of the word huahand' (Ma- 
lone) : and there is an obvious quibble, keep the house. 

husbandry, economical government, thrift, economical prudence : 
The husbandry and manage of my house^ ii. 390 ; healthful and good 
husbandry^ v. 469 ; like as there were husbandry in war alludes to 
Hector's early rising," Malone), vi 9; If you suspect my husbandry ^ 
vi. 529 ; there's husbandry in heaven^ vii. 20 ; borrowing dulls the edge 
of husbandry^ vii. 117 ; Which husbandry in honour might uphold^ 
viii. 355. 

huswife : see housewife. 

hyen, a hyena, iii. 58. 

H3rperion, Apollo, vii. 112, 168. 

Syrcan, Hyrcanian^ vii. 41. 


L 


I, the old spelling of the affirmative adverb ay, was frequently used 
with a quibble, as in the following passage ; say thou but “ J," And 
that bare vowel /" shall poison more Than the death-darting eye of 
cockatrice : lam not J, if there he such an ** &o. vi. 433. 

ice*brOOk, a cold or icy brook : It is a sword of Spain^ the ice- 
brook's temper^ vii. 466 : ** Steel is hardened by being put red-hot 
into very cold water" (Johnson) : According to Steevens, who 
cites Martial and Justin, the ice-brook of our text is “undoubtedly 
the brook or rivulet called Salo (now Xalon), near Bilbilis in Oel- 
tiberia." 

Iceland dog! thou prick- ear'* d cur of Iceland! iv. 435: A sort of 
shaggy, white, sharp-eared dog from Iceland, a great pet with 
ladies (“We have sholts or curs dailie brought out of Iseland^ and 
much made of among vs, bicause of their saweinesse and quar- 
relling." Harrison's Description of England^ prefixed to Holinshed, 
vol. i. p. 389, reprint). 

idle, trifling : an idle banquet^ vi. 520. 

idle, vkin, weak : an idle and fond (“ weak and foolish," Johnson) 
bondage^ vii. 259. 

idle, useless, infertile, unfruitful, barren : idle mosSf ii. 20 ; idle weede, 
V. 395 ; deserts idU^ vii. 387 ; idle pebbles^ vii. 322 : With respeot 
to the second of these passages. You said that idle weeds are fast in 
growth^ Douce observes, “ it is clear that inferHliiy is out of the quito- 
tion ; but useless and unprofitable will denote the poet's meaning, 
or rather that of the inventor of the proverb, which was after- 
wards corrupted into * iU weeds,* Ac.:" The line just cited is soffi- 
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cient to show that Mr. Beialy ia mistaken when, in his SkaJc^ere's 
Garden^ &c. p. 35, he explains idle moss by ‘^moss stationary and 
slow in growth.” 

I’feckSy most probably a corruption of in faith^ iii. 424. 

Ig^nomy^ ignominy, i. 474 ; iv. 286 ; vi. 100, 330. 

ig^norant in what I am commanded — Tm^ I am unpractised in the 
arts of murder” (Steevens), vii. 674. 

ignorant fumes — The^ “ The fumes of ignorance” (Heath), i. 228.( 
ild: see Ood ild you. 
nion: see the next article. 

nium and> where she resides — Between our^ vi. 8 ; When were you at 
Ilium f vi. 10 ; ere ye came to Ilium ^ ibid. ; as they pass toward 
Jlium^ vi. 13 ; nor goodly Ilion stands vi. 33 ; As Priam's is inllion^ 
vi. 70 ; in great Ilion^ vi. 75 ; yourself and Diomed In Ilion^ vi. 78 ; 
Bo^ Ilion/fall thou next! vi. 98: Ilium or Ilion (for it is spelt 
both ways) was, according to Lydgate, and the author of The De- 
struction of Troy [see vi. 2], the name of Priam’s palace, which is 
said by these writers to have been built upon a high rock” (Ma- 
lone). 0 

ill* erected tower — To Julius Ccesar'Sy iv. 166 : “ By ilUerectedy I 
suppose, is meant erected for had purposes" (Steevens). 

ill*faVOnred, ill-looking, i. 290, 362, 387 ; iii. 10, 52, 73, 122 ; vi. 
322. 

ill-favouredly, in an ugly or bad way, i. 391 ; iii. 42 ; iv. 478. 
ill-inhabited, ill-lodged, iii. 47. 
ill-nurtur’d, Ul-brought-up, v. 117 ; viii. 243. 
illustrate, illustrious, ii. 189, 210. 

imaginary /erce^, ^imaginative forces, powers of fancy” (John- 
son), iv. 421. 

imagined, belonging to im^ination : with imagin'd speedy ii. 391 ; ^ 
with imagin'd wing, iv. 449. 
imbare, iv. 427 : see note 9, iv. 509. 
immanity, savageness, barbarity, v. 67. 

immediacy, immediate representation, the deriving a^character 
directly from another, so as to stand exactly in his place” (Nares’s 
Gloss,) y vii. 338. 

immoment, of no moment, unimportant, vii. 591. 
immures, wall-enclosures, fortifications, vi. 5. 
imp, a dioot, a graft, — ^an offspring, ii. 171, 227 ; iv. 399, 47L 
imp out our drooping country's broken winpy iv. 130 ; imp a body with 
a dangerous physky vi. 1^ (see note 112, vi. 256) : An expreMuon 
borrowed from falconry: *^when the wing-fearers [or taU-fea* 
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ifam] of a liawk '^ere droi^[)od, or forced oat [or broken], hy any 
aocddent, it was nsi^l to supply [or repair] as many as were de- 
ficient [or damaged]. This operation was called to imp a hnoV* 
(Stbbvbns). 

impale) to encirde, y. 286 ; vi. 97 ; impaUd^ y. 279. 

impartial) neatral : In iMs Til he impartial^ i. 511. 

impartment) a communication, yii. 121 . 

impasted) formed into a paste, yiL 143. 

impaWXI) to pawn, to pledge : impawn our person (** To impavm 
seems here to have the same meaning as the French phrase se com^ 
metirei^ Malone), iv. 425. 

impeacll) an impeachment, an accusation : an intricate impeach^ ii. 
50 ; impeach of valour^ y. 248. 

impeach.) to bring into question, to call in question : impeach your 
modesty^ ii. 280 ; impeach my height (‘^^nobleness), iv. 110 . 

impeachment) an imputation, a reproach : great impeachment to 
his age, i. 271. 

inmeachment) an obstruction, a hindrance : to march on to Calais 
^^ithout impeachment, iv. 463. 

imperceiverant) vii. 694 : see note I2I, vii. 755. 

imperiouS) imperial : Those high-imperious thoughts, i. 283 ; most 
imperious Agamemnon, vi, 77 ; he thy thoughts imperious, vi. 337 ; 
Imperious Caesar, vii. 197 ; tW imperious show Of the full fortun'd 
Caesar, vii. 581 ; Imperious supreme of all mortal things, viii. 272 : 
and see note 141 , vii. 238. (1 may add here, that, though Shake- 
speare and sundry of his contemporaries make no distinction be- 
tween “ imperious’’ and ** imperial,” yet, as Mr. Singer has observed, 
**Bullokar carefully distinguishes them: ^Imperial, royal or chief, 
emperor-like : imperious, that commandeth with authority, lord-like, 
stately.’”) 

*impetiCOS thy gratUUty, iii. 346 : This jargon, according to Hanmer, 
means ^^impocket thy gratuity:” Johnson proposed to read *4in- 
peticoat gratufty,” observing that fools were kept in long coats, 
to which the aUusion is made ;” and hence the remark of Douce 
(in opposition to Bitson) that the allowed fool was occasionally 
(like the idiot fool) dressed in peticoats. (When a boy at Aberdeen, 
1 remember seeing a full-grown man, an idiot, who wore a long 
petticoat, and was led about the streets, as an object of charity, by 
his mother) : 1 quite agree with Malone that here the reading of 
the old copy should not be disturbed.” 

impleach’d) interwoven, intertwined, viiL 445 : see pleached. 

imponed) vii. 204 : This would seem to be Osriok’s affected pto- 
nuncLation of impavmed. 
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importance, importunity : at Sir Taby^a great importance^ iii. 395 ; 
At our importance^ iv. 13 ; upon importance qfeo alight and trivial a 
nature^ viL 644 (where Johnson, in his Ihct, explams importance 
” matter, subject*'). 

importance, the thing imported or implied,— the import : if the 
importance were joy or Borrow O^if their [be£ore*mentioned] passion 
were of joyful or sorrowful import,” Grant White), iy. 497. 

important, importunate: At your important lettera^ ii. 46; if tJie 
prince he too important^ ii. 87 ; Me important hlood^ iii. 255 ; My 
mourning and important tears, yii. 320. 

importless, unimportant, vi. 18. 

impose, to enjoin, to command : Impose me to what penance, ii. 
136. 

impose, an imposition, an injunction : your ladyship's impose, i. 310. 

imposition clear'd Hereditary ours — TK, “ i.e. setting aside original 
sin; bating the imposition ixom the offence of our first parents” 
(Warburton), iii. 422. 

impossible, inconceivable, incredible : impossible places, i. 393 ; 
impossible slanders, ii. 88 ; impossible conveyance, ii. 91 ; impossible 
passages of grossness, iii. 366 ; things impossible, vi. 639 ; and see 
note ii. 149. 

imprese— out my, iv. 141 : An Impress (as the Italians call 
it) is a device in Picture with his Motto or Word, born by Noblo 
and Learned Parsonages, to notifie some particular conceit of 
their own,” &c. Camden's Remains concerning Britain, &c. p. 447, 
ed. 1674. 

impress the forest — Who can, “Who can command the forest to 
serve him like a soldier impressed” (Johnson), viL 48. 

improve, to turn to account, vi. 635. 

imputation, imputed, attributed excellence, reputation : Our im- 
putation shall be oddly pois'd, vi. 25 ; the imputation laid on him, vii.. 
204 : and see note 37 , vi. 106. 

in, used for on : in the beached margent of the sea, ii. 276 ; in heaven 
or in earth, v. .263 ; in thy shoulder do I build my seat, v. 271 ; 
hnocle'd i' th' head, vi. 64 ; Gold strew' d i' the floor, vii. 691! 

in, used for into: falling in the flames, i. 47Q; smiles his cheek in 
years, ii. 224 ; weeping in the needless stream, iii. 21 ; III turn yon 
fellow in his grave, v. 363 ; to draw me in these vile suspects, v. 365 ; 
Follow thine enemy in aflery gulf, vi. 193 ; turn our swords In our 
own proper entrails, vi. 683 ; equivocates him in a sleep, vii. 25 ; 
Looks fearfully in the conflnMdeep, vii. 314; Fall'n in thepractics 
of a damned slave, vii. 467 ; Fm fallen in this offence, viL 691 ; Which 
one by one she in a river threw, viii. 440. 
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In. good Um : see good v 

inftOCeSBible, difficult of access : this desert {mcceeeihh^ iif. 

incapable, unintelligent, unable to comprehend : Incapable and 
low innocents^ v. 385 ; As one incapable of her own distress^ vii. 191. 

inoardinate, Sir Andrew's blunder for incarnate, iii. 390. 

incarnadine, to stain red or carnation colour, vii. 24. 

incense, to incite, to instigate, to set on ; but according to Nares, 
in the last three of the following passages it means simply ** to in- 
struct,” — **a provincial expression still quite current in Stafford- 
shire,” &c. Oloss. : I will incense Page, i. 355 ; would incense me to 
murder, iii. 491 ; what they may incense him to, vii. 292 ; your brother 
incensed me, ii. 135 ; incensed by his subtle mother, v. 396 ; I have 
incens'd the lords of the council, v. 556. 

incense, to kindle : an incensed fire of injuries, iv. 327. 

inch : see Colme's-inch— Saint 

inch-meal — By, By portions of an inch long at a time, i. 202 (So 
piece-meal, drop-meal, limb-meal), 

incision in thee ! thou art raw — God make, iii. 38 : ^ I apprehend 
the meaning is, God give thee a better understanding, thou art 
very raw and simple as yet. The expression probably alludes to 
the common proverbial saying concerning a very silly fellow, that 
he ought to be cut for the simples” (Heath). 

incision Would let her out in saucers — A fever in your blood / why^ 
then, ii. 199 : This has been erroneously explained as containing an 
allusion to the mad fashion of lovers stabbing themselves and drink- 
ing their blood in honour of their mistresses ; it merely means, If 
your mistress reigns a fever in your blood, get yourself blooded, and 
so let her out in saucers,” 

inclining — You of my, You of my side, of my party, vii, 383. 

inclips, embraces, encircles, vii. 535, 

include all jars, shut in, restrain,— -or close, conclude, i. 323 (a doubt- 
ful reading? see note 112 , i. 339). 

incontinent, immediately : which they will climb incontinent, iii. 
68 ; put on sullen black incontinent, iv. 182 ; he will return inconH* 
nent, vii. 451. 

incontinently, immediately, vii. 392. 

incony, fine, delicate, pretty, ii. 186, 192. 

incorps’d, incorporated, made one body, vii. 189. 

incorrect, contumacious” (Caldecott), vii. 111. 

increase, produce : Earth's increase, andfoison plenty, L 221 ; swal^ 
low her own increase, vl 348 ; big with rich increase, viiL 397# 



"inCIfOdlllotUli ixMfedible : no dncreduloua or wMtrfe drcumaUmca^ 

iii. 370. 

indent, an indentation, a bending inwards : wind with aunh a deep 
indent, iy. 249. 

indent, to bargain, to dontraot, to compound : indent with fears, m 
217, see note 24, iv. 291. 

index, a prelude, aujrthing preparatory to another — the index (i. e^ 
table of contents) being generally in Shakespeare’s days prefixed 
to the book, v. 388 ; vii. 168, 402 ; indexes, vi. 25. 

index of a direful pageant^The flattering, v. 427 : see the preceding 
article : “ Pageants^' Steevens observes “ are dumb shows, and the 
poet meant to allude to one of these, the index of which promised 
a happier conclusion. The pageants then displayed on public occa> 
sions were generally preceded by a brief account of the order in 
which the characters were to walk. These indexes were distributed 
among the spectators, that they might understand tho meaning of 
such allegorical stuff as was usually exhibited.” 

Indian-— the base, vii. 469 : see note 113, vii. 490. 

indifferency, impartiality: Makes it take head from all indifl 
ferency, iv. 28. 

I ndi ff erency, moderation, ordinary size: a belly of any indif-^ 
ferency, iv. 378. 

indifferent, impartial : Look on my wrongs with an indifferent eye, 

iv. 138 ; No judge indifferent, v. 619. 

indifferent, ordinary: garters of an indifferent knit (“The words 
‘ of an indifferent knit' simply mean, that the garters should be toler- 
ably well knit, neither very fine nor very coarse.” The Dialect of 
Craven, sub “ Indifferent”), iii. 151 ; the indifferent children of the 
earth, vii. 137. 

indifferent, indifferently, tolerably : indifferent good, iii. 125 ; tn- 
different well, iii. 333 ; iv. 488 ; vi. 16 ; indifferent red, iii. 341 ; in- 
different honest, vii. 151 ; indifferent cold, vii. 203. 

indifferently, impartially : hear me speak indifferently for all, vi. 
295. 

indifferently, in a reasonable degree, tolerably : to htwck y(m in- 
differently well, iv. 436 ; we have reformed that indifferently^ vii. 163.. 

indig^est (used as a substantive), a thing indigested, an unformed 
mass : To set a form upon that indigest, iv. 74 (“rudis indigestaxpx^ 
molest Ovid, Metam, i. 7). ' 

indigr^St, indigested, unformed, shapeless : monsters and things in- 
digest, viii. 406. 

indign, unworthy, disgraceful, vii. 391. 

indirection, crooked conduct, dishonest practice : indirection fhere-^ 
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YENS), defonned, H 8L 

Indite him to some supper ^ vi. 421 (where probablj indiU is used iE 
jest for invitSy see note 53, vi. 485) ; he u indited to dinner^ iv. 380 
(where indited is the Hostesses blunder for inoited)* 


induction^ a beginning : And our induction full of prosperous kopSy 
iv. 246 ; A dire induction am I witness tOy v. 425 ; inductions dan- 
gerous (*‘ preparations for mischief,*’ Johnson), v. 352. 

Induction, Introdnction (to The Taming of the ShreWy iii. 105, and 
to The Second Part of King Henry IV.y iv. 313). 

indu’d Unto that elementy ** endowed or furnished with properties 
suited to the element of water** (Malone), vii. 191. 

Indues Our other healthful members even to that sense Of pain — Ity 
This sensation so gets possession of, and is sc^ infus^ into the 
other members, as to make them all participate of the same pain** 
(Malone,— rightly perhaps), vii, 434. 

Indurance, v. 559 : “ e. confinement. Dr. Johnson, however, in 
his Dictionary, says that this word (which Shakespeare borrowed 
from Fox’s narrative) means— de^ay, procrastination^'* (Steevens). 


inequality, (seeming) inconsistency, i. 508. 

infamonize, to make infamous, to disgrace, ii. 230. 

infect, infected : many are infecty vi. 21. 

infection from the dangerom year — Their verdure still endurSy To 
drivcy viii. 256 : ** The poet evidently alludes to a practice of his 
own age, when it»was customary, in time of the plague, to strew 
the rooms of every house with rue and other strong-smelling herbs, 
to prevent infection” (Malone). * 

infer, to bring in, to introduce : Infer the bastardy of Edwards childreny 
V, 407 ; I did infer your lineamentSy v. 409 ; Infer fair England s 
peacSy V. 434 ; thus hath the duke inferrdy v. 410 ; more than I have 
inferrdy v. 451 ; ^tis inferrd to uSy vi. 542 ; ifferreth argumentSy v. 
273 ; Inferring argumentSy v. 258. 

informal, deranged, insane, i. 513 ; neo formal 

infusion of such dearth and rareness-^And his : see dearth usd fare- 

nessy &c. 



IllCSPMUr* ioanttow «» «IM,«paiator, vlL88e« 

Iwliite twi^m fc ^m i rtfoii^M n j m ai oi k.g^ tii. *7<^ • 

. iij^gg^toaii, ^ mi* ingfiKim nmt 

'.l,W^i‘iig«iiomi’fiiil«ff fiL 829 <A«0M4ii|g to 

v; #21^^ f^.n «Bte> 

' itoadlBif not dwBrteaor^Kiatdw^tet whiohytgtft«»wtoigtoi^ 
M tln^f ato, aalew ffa« wnw of pobi tho mor* mqniitto"). 

i^t^OHiOlUi, togM^OQU :~ii^«niomA(ui£i, iiL lU (So in s compo* 
lAtlvdy toe^ ittthw ; " Bnt wxontnij to ta ing«Umu qpixit to 
ddigbt in nieh lonioe,’* &o. Defoe’i Oatonel Jack, p. Ul, ed. 1838). 

ingeniously, i&^noodj, tL 631. 

Inll&bltftble, oninhabitable, iv. 107. 

inberit, to poaHW, to obtain poneaiioii of : Tea, all whie^ it inherit, 
L 222 ; TkU, er else nothing, will inherit her, i. 303'; inherit ue So 
much ae of a thought (fill in him, !▼. 107 ; never after to iiherit it, 
vi 302 ; ehall you &is night inherit at my home, vi. 395 ; But to the 
girdle do the gods inherit, vii. 325. 

inhibit, to prohibit, to forbid, vii. 41 (see note 66, vii. 86) ; 
hiUd^ iii. 210, 383. 

InllibitlOXl comes hy the means of the late innovation — Their^ vii. 
140 : ** This passage probably refers to the limiting of public thea-g« 
trical performances to the two theatres, the Globe on [the] Bank- 
side, and the Fortune in Golden Lane, in 1600 and 1601. The 
players, by a ‘ late innovation,* were ‘ inhibited,* or forbidden, to 
act in or near * the city,’ and therefore ^ travelled,* or strolled into 
the country. See ‘ History of Engl. Dram. Poetry and the Stage,* 
vol. i. p. 311, &c,** (Collier). 

inllOOp’d, at odds — His quails ever Beat mine^ vii. 623 : ** The an- 
cients used to match quails as we match cocks** (Johnson) : “/n- 
hoopd. Inclosed in a hoop .... It appears now to be made out, 
that cocks or quails were sometimes made to fight within a broad 
hoop, to keep them from quitting each other. Mr. Douce has ac- 
tually found a Chinese print [miniature painting] in which two 

birds are so represented. See his Illustratiot^^ vol. ii. p. 86 

The substance of this [passage] is from North’s Plutarch, as well 
as much more of the same drama; but the inhooped is the addition 
of our poet.” Nares’s Gloss, 

Ixii(|uity — Justice or, i. 461 ; that gray iniquity, iv. 243 ; the formal 
Vice, Iniquity, v. 394 ; see Vice — like the old, &c, 

injointedy joined, united, vii. 385. 

inkhorzi mate, a bookish man, or a bookman, v. 39 ; It waa a 
term of reproach towards men of learning or men affecting to be 
learned” (Bred). 

inkle) a kind of inferior tape, ii. 186 ; viii. 61 ; inkles, iii. 472. 
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inlEAd hrecJf bred, brought np among oiTilised persons (inland being 
used by our old writers in opposition to upland)^ iii 32 ; an inland 
man, iii. 44. 

inly, inward : fhe inly touch of love, i. 289 ; inly sorrow, r. 261. 

inly, inwardly : Fve inly wept, i. 232 ; inly ruminate, iv. 468. 

inn — Thou most beauteous, iv. 166 ; shall I not take mine ease in mine 
innf iv. 260 : In the first of these passages inn, according to Stee- 
yens, means ** a dignified hab|^tion according to Mason, “ a houso 
of entertainment, and is opposed to alehotise in the following line 
[the next line but one] ;** and according to Mr. Staunton merely 
abode on the second passage Percy obserres, To * take mino 
ease in mine inne* was an ancient proverb, not very different in its 
application from that maxim, ^ Every man's house is his castle ;* 
for inne originally signified a house or habitation [Sax. inne, domus, 
domkilium']. When the word inne began to change its meaning, 
and to be used to signify a house of entertainment, the proverb, still 
continuing in force, was applied in the latter sense, as it is here 
used by Shakespeare." 

izmocent, an idiot, a natural fool, a simpleton : a dumb innocent,. 
iii. 266 ; Pray, innocent, and beware the foul fiend, vii. 306 ; the pious 
innocent, viii. 53 ; An innocent, viii. 180. 

InQ^Uire, an inquiry : the most strange inquire, viii. 35. 

i]iq[UisitioiI, an inquiry, i. 178 ; iii. 23. 

insazie root— The, The root which causes insanity, vii. 10 : Perhaps 
hemlock ; or more probably henbane, as would appear from the 
following passage, cited by Douce ; ** Henbane ... is called Insana, 
mad, for the use thereof is perillous ; for if it be eate or dronke, it 
breedeth madnesse, or slow lykenesse of sleepe. Therefore this hearb* 
is called commonly Mirilidium^ for it taketh away wit and reason^ 
Batman Uppon Barihohme deproprieL rerum, lib. xvii. ch. 87. 

IXISCUlp’d upon — The figure of an angel Stamped in gold, — hut that's^ 
ii. 371 : Here insculp'd upon means “carved in relief, embossed on 
the coin." 

Insixiuate, to soothe, to wheedle : Basely insinuate, and send us gifts,, 
vi. 327 ; With Death she humbly doth insinuate, viii. 273. 

iXXSilXliatioil — By their own, “ By their having insinuated or thrust 
themsdves into the employment" (Malone), vii. 202. 

insisture, fixedness, stability- (“ constancy or regularity," Johnson'^ 
Diet; “regularity, or perhaps station," Kares's Gloss,), vi. 19. 

instance, a word used by Shakespeare with various shades of* 
meaning which it is not always easy to distinguish,—** motive, in- 
ducement, cause, ground ; symptom, prognostic ; information, as- 
surance ; proof, example, indication :" my desires had instance and 
argument, i. 371 ; Gives me this instance, i. 502 ; Gave any tragic in- 
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Bkmat of our harm^ ii 6 ; u>ha^$ the instance f iu. 257 ; A certain 
instance Hhat Glendower is dead^ iv. 354 ; his fears are shallow^ want^ 
ing instance^ t. 398 ; Instance^ 0 instance^ vi. 88 ; no guUty instance 
gavSf viii. 330 ; But not with such familiar instances^ vi. 665 (where 
Mr. Oraik chooses to explain instances by assiduities*’) ; The inr 
Starnes that second marriage n^ove, vii. 158. 

illStruxZlOXit this lower world— That hath to^ That makes use of 
this world, and every thing in it, as its instruments to bring about 
its ends** (Stebvsns), i. 216. 

insuppressive, insuppressible, vi. 634. 

intend, to pretend : intend a hind of zeal^ ii. 95 ; 7 intend that all is 
done^ hi. 155 ; Intend some fear ^ v. 410 ; Intending deep suspicion^ v. 
406; intending other serious matters^ vi. 530; Intending weariness, 
viii. 290. 

intend, to set forth, to make to appear (like the Latin intendo , — 
“ interfere eruditionerrC') ; if thou dost intend never so little show of 
love to her, ii. 300. 

.intended in the generaVs name, “understood, meant without ex- 
pressing,*’ &C. (^TEEVENS), iv. 367. 

intendment, intention, hi. 8 ; main intendment (which Steevens 
explains “ exertion in a body”), iv. 428 ; vii. 460 ; intendments, viii. 
246. 

intenible : see captious and intenihle sieve, 

intention, eagerness of attention or of desire : with such a greedy 
intention, i. 354 ; my intention, hearing not my tongue, i, 471 ; thy 
intention stabs the centre, iu. 424. 

intentively, attentively, vii. 388. ^ 

interess’d^ interested, vii. 251. 

inter’ gatory, interrogatory, ii, 416; inter'gatories, ii, 416; iii.^ 
266 ; vh. 733. 

intermission, a pause, h. 385 ; hi. 31 ; vii. 60, 284. 

intermissive miseries— Their, “ Their miseries, Vhich have had 
only a short intermission from Henry the Fifties death to my 
coming amongst them** (Wabburton), v. 7. 

interpret between you and your love, if I could see the puppets dally- 
ing— I could, vii. 159 : An allusion to the interpreter, who at all 
motions or puppet-shows interpreted to the audience : see motion. 

into used for unto : into thy ^attempt, hi. 222 ; into the drowsy ear of 
night, iv. 40 ; his whole kingdom into desolation, iv. 442. 

into truth by telling of it, i. 180, on whicb see note. 

intrenchant, “which cannot be out** (Johnson), “not perma- 
nently divisible, not retaining any mark of division** (Hare8*a- 
Oloss.), vii. 70. 



ismtnrsE-^i wis. 


i&triasd, intricate, tu. 280. 
latriiuioate, intricate, 596. 
tnveotlTely, abnurely, iii. 22. 
iXLTestmentS, Testnres, drees, garb, ir. 864 ; viL 119. 

invincible — That his dimensions to any thick sight were, iv. 362 : 
see note 6 o, ir, 409 : “ The vord [tnvtnct&Ze],” says Singer od 2., “ is 
metaidioricalljr need for not to be mastered or taken in. See Bi^’s 
Alvearie, in t. but in the ed. of Baret’s work now before me, that 
of 1580, 1 find no ench gloeses, which, after all, would go litrie way 
to confirm the reading in our text. 

invis’d, invisible, unseen, viii. 445. 

inward, an intimate, a familiar fnend : I was an inward of his, 
1 487. 

Inward, intimate, confidential : for what is inward hetweem us, ii 
209 ; Who is most inward with the noble duke f v. 403. 

inwardness, intimacy, ii. 124. 

Irish rat^I tons never so le-rhymed since Pythagoras^ time, that I was 
an, iii. 40 : She allndes to the Pythagorean dootrine, which teaches 
that souls transmigrate from one animal to another, and relates 
that in his time she was an Irish rat, and by some metrical charm 
was rhymed to death. The power of killing rats with rhymes 
Donne mentions in his Satires, and Temple in his Treatises, &o. 
(Johnson) : It would be easy to quote sundry passages concerning 
the rhyming of rats to death. 

irregulous, disorderly, lawless, vii. 704. 
isls— the, iii. 449 : see note 57 , iii. 514. 
i&SU’d— worse, No worse descended, i. 179. 
iteranOO, iteration, repetition, vii. 463. 
iteration, repetition, iv. 212 ; vi. 52. 

1 wie, ii. 376 ; iii. 115 ; v. 365 ; viii. 19 : That in our earlier litera- 
ture I wis irone word {i-wis), the Saxon genitive gewis used ad- 
verbially, add lueaning ** truly, certainly,” admits of no dispute ; 
* see Sir F. Madden's Gloss, to Syr Gawayne, where he remarks that 
** although satisfied about the origin of i-wis, he still has his doubts 
whether it was not regarded as a pronoun and verb by the writers 
of the fif teentii century For my own part, I cannot help be- 
lieving that the Writers of Elizabeth's time and later, ignorant of 
the original meaning of / wis, employed it as equivalent id << I 
ween and see, under occupy, tiie quotation from Wits, Fits, amd 
Fancies, where we have ^he spdling ” 1 
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J. 

Jack) the small bowl (sometimes called also the mistress) aimed at in 
the game of bowling : v}hen I hissed the Jack^ vii. 657 : ** * To kiss 
the jack* is a state of great advantage” (Johnson). 

Jack) a common term of contempt and reproach (fellow, knave, 
rogue) : you are Jack Rugby ^ i. 357 ; Ja^ik priest^ i. 358, 373 ; 
the flouting Jack^ ii. 79 ; Uoangling Jack^ iii. 132 ; a swearing Jack^ 
iii. 136 ; the^prince is a Jack^ iv. 260; then am la Jack^ iv. 287 ; 
Since every Jack became a gentleman^ v. 365 ; ihou art as hot a Jack 
(where Jack is merely equivalent to fellow,*’ and used jocularly), 
vi. 427 ; Hang him^ JacM vi. 461 ; this Jach^ vii. 559, 560 ; brag- 
garts^ Jacks^ milksops^ ii. 131 ; bragging Jacks^ ii. 392 ; insinuating 
Jacks^ V. 364 ; twenty such Jacks^ vi. 422. 

Jack) the Jack-o’-lantern or Will* o’-the- wisp : your fairy .... has 
done little better than played the Jack with us^ i. 224. 

Jack) an automaton that in public clocks struck the bell on the out- 
side : Jack 0 * the clocks iv. 179 ; like a Jacky thou keep*st the stroke^ 
V. 422 ; minute jacksy vi. 546 (whore Nares thinks that minute- jacks 
mean ** fellows who watch the proper minutes to offer their adula- 
tion.” Gloss, in V.). 

Jack guardanty a Jack- in-office, vi. 223. 

J ack shall have Jilly ii. ?.04 ; Jack hath rwt Jilly ii. 235 : A well-known 
proverbial expression : Bay gives, ** Every Jack must have his Gill.” 
ProverbSy p. 124, ed. 1768. 

Jack-a-Lent) a puppet thrown at during Lent, as cocks were 
thrown at on Shrove-Tuesday, i. 381, 414. 

jack-an-apeS) an ape, iv. 502. 

J ack-SaucC) a saucy Jack, iv. 490. 

jackS) the keys of the virginal; those jacks that nimble leapy viii« 
413 : The virginal jack was a small flat piece of wood, furnished 
on the upper part with a quill, affixed to it by springs of bristle. 
These jacks were directed by the finger-key to the string, which 
was struck by the quill, then forced past the string by the elastio 
spring, giving it liberty to sound as long as the finger rested on the 
key. When the finger was removed, the quill returned to its place, 
and a small piece of cloth, fixed on the top of the jack, resting on 
the string, stopped its vibration” (FairiiIOLT). 

Jacks fair toithiny the gills fair without^Be they iii. 150; “A play 
upon the wordsyock kdA jilly which signify two drinking measures ^ 
as well as men and maid^servants^' (Steevbns).^ 
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Jado, to ride, to orer-Bw&Yf to over-master : to Ut imagination Jad€ 
me, iii. 358 ; To he thue jaded hy apiece of ecarlet^ v. 639. 

jade, to drive harassed and dispirited : The ne[€r-yeUheaien horse of 
Parthia IVe have jaded out o* the field, vii. 538. 

jade, to subject to harassing and mean offices : such a jaded groom, 
V. 166. 

jadexy, the properties of a viclons horse, jadish tricks, viii. 209. 

iBXLQ judgments, viii. 163 : see note 85 , viii. 225. 

Jape, a jest, iil 472. 

Jar o' the cloch, tick of the clock, iii. 421. 

jar Their watches to mine eyes, &c. iv. 118 : see note 131 , iv. 200. 

Jarmany— A duJce de: see duJee de Jarmany — A, 

jauncing*, jaunting, hard-riding (“lancer vn cheval. To stiire a 
horse in the stable till hee sweat withall; or {as our) to jaunt j {an old 
word)," Cotgrave’s Ft, and Engl, Diet.), iv. 179. 

jaw, to devour : the wolves would jaw me, viii. 169. 

jay, a loose woman (“Putta, a wench, a guirle . . . . o whore, a trull 
.... a lay, a Plot, a Magolayy" Florio’s Ital, and Engl, Did) ; 
Some jay of Italy, vii. 680 ; to know turtles from jays, i, 381. 

jealous-hood, jealousy, vi. 456. 

j erkitl under the line : now, jerkin, you are like to lose your hair, Ac, 
i. 225 : A quibbling allusion to the loss of hair which is frequently 
suffered by persona who pass the line, and to the horse-hair line 
from which Stephano now takes down the jerkin : see line— -Come 
hang, Ac. 

Jeroniiuy— (ro hy, iii. 105, where see foot-note. 

jesses, “ the short straps of leather, but sometimes of silk, which 
went round the legs of a hawk, in which were fixed the varvels, or 
little rings of silver, and to these the leash, or long strap which the 
falconer twisted round his hand’* (Nares’s Oloss.), vii. 424. 

jest — As jocund de to. As jocund as to play a part in a masque of 
interlude, iv. 115. 

jet, bo strut ; giants may jet through, vii. 676 ; how he jets, iii. 355 ; 
men and dames so jetted, viii. 16. 

jet upon, to encroach upon : Your sauciness will jet upon my Jove, ii. 
16 ; to jet Upon the innocent and awl^s throve, v. 391 ; to jet upon a 
prince's right, vi 299 : and see note ii. 58. 

Jewess’ eye—Worlh a,4ii 367 : A alight alteration, for the nonce, 

, of the proverbial expression, “ Worth a Jew's eye.’* 

^i%->^He'sfor (t, vii. 144 ; Though formerly, besides meaning a merry 
dance, ay ^ meant a facetionp metrical composition^ anA frequently 
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was qmonymoaB with ballad So in Florio's Italian DkU 1691, 

* FroUola^ a countrie jigg^ or round, or countrie song, or wanton 
irerses,’” Malone), there can be no doubt that in the present 
passage Shakespeare alludes to a theatricaiy^^, which was the techni- 
cal term for a coarse sort of comic entertainment usually performed 
after the play, and occasionally, it would appear, lasting for an 
hour : it seems,** says Mr. Collier, ** to have been a ludicrous com- 
position in rhyme, sung, or said, by the clown, and accompanied 
by dancing and playing upon the pipe and tabor.’* Hist, of Engl, 
Dram. Poetry^ vol. iii. p. 380. (“Farce: A {fond and dissolute) 
Play^ Comedie^ or Enterlude ; also^ the lyg at the end of an Enter- 
lude^ xoherein some prettie hnauerie is acted'' Ootgrave’s FV. and 
Engl. Diet.) 

digging foolSf “ silly poets’* (Malone), rhyming fools, vi. 670 : seejig. 

Jig^-maker^ a writer of jigs, vi. 156 : seejig. 

J Oan had not gone out — Old^ v. 128 : “ I am told by a gentleman, 
better acquainted with falconry than myself, that the meaning, 
however expressed, is, that the wind being high, it was ten to one 
that the old hawk had flown quite away; a trick which hawks 
often play their masters in windy weather” (Johnson): “».c. the 
wind was so high it was ten to one that old Joan would not have 
taken her flight at the game” (Percy). 

John-a-dreams, i.e. Johrp of dreams^ Dreaming John^ — a nick- 
name for a dreamy, lumpish, stupid fellow, vii. 146. 

joint -ring, vii. 453 : “ Such a ring, of the Elizabethan era,” writes 
Mr. Fairholt, “ is shewn in the accompanying woodcut [apud Hal- 
liwell’s Shakespeare^. It was a split ring, the halves made to fit 
in each other very closely when united, and the joined hands to . 
lock it tight. Such rings were extensively used^ as love-tokens, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries :” Compare gimmal-hit. 

joint -stool — A, iii. 134 : 'An allusion to the proverbial expression. 
Cry you mercy ^ I took you for a joint-stool^ vii. 306 : it is given by 
Bay, Proverbs^ p. 202, ed, 1768, 

Jourdain — Margery^ v. 118: “It appears from Bymer’s Fcedera^ 
vol. X. p. 505, that in the tenth year of King Henry the Sixth, 
Margery Jourdemayn^ John Yirley clerk, and friar John Ashwell 
were, on the ninth of May 1433, brought from Windsor by the 
constable of the castle, to which they had been committed for 
sorcery, before the Council at Westminster, and afterwards, by an 
order of Council, delivered into the custody of the Lord Chan- 
cdlor. The same day it was ordered by the Lords of Coundl 
that, whenever the said Yirley and Ashwell ^ouldi find security 
for their good behaviour, they should be sei at liberty, and in 
like manner that Jourdemayn should be discharged on her hus- 
band’s ^finding security. This woman waa afterwards bunila^ 



m JOUBNAL^-JUSTIOS. 

SmitMeld, m itated ia the jday and also in the ohroaidas*^ 
(Douce). 

Journal, daily, i. 501 ; yii. 694. 

Jove in a thatched houee^ iii. 47 : The thatched house is, of course, the 
dwelliug of Baucis and Philemon : see foot-note, ii. 87. 

Jove^S accord^ vi. 23 : see note 33, vi, 106. 

J OVial/acs-—^is, His face like that of Jove, Tii. 704; 

joy, to enjoy : hope icjoy^rv, 135 ; joy thy life^ iv. 181 ; joy her raven^ 
colour'd love, vi. 304 ; jc^'d cm earthly throne^ v. 183. 

Judas was hanged on an elder ^ ii. 228 : Such was the common legend ; 
in accordance to which, Sir John Mandevile tells us that, in hie 
time, the veiy tree was to be seen ; And faste by, is zit the Tree 
of Eldre, that Judas henge him self upon, for despeyt that he 

' hadde, whan he soldo and betrayed cure Lorde.” Voiage and Tra- 
vails^ &o. p. 112, ed. 1725 (But we jBiad in Pulci, * 

Era di sopra a la fonte un carruhhiOf 
VarboVf si dice, ove sHmpiccb Qiuda,*^ &e. 

Morgante Mag, C. zxv. st. 77 : 

The Arbor JudcB (Cercis siliquastrum), writes Gerarde, is thought 
to be that whereon ludas did hang himselfe, and not vpon the 
Elder tree, as it is vulgarly said.'* Herbal, p. 1428, ed. 1633). 

Judas’s [hair]—5ome/Ain^ browner than, iii. 49 : Judas was usually 
represented, in tapestries and pictures, with red hair and beard : 
Compare Cain-coloured heard. 

Judicious, jadicial : Shall have judicious hearing, vi. 237. 

Julius C<xsar*s ill-erected tower, iv. 166 : “The Tower of London is 
traditionally said to have been the work of Julius Cmsar’’ (John- 
son). 

jump, a hazard, a chance : our fortune lies Upon this jump, vii. 551. 

Jump, to agree : jump with common spirits, ii. 375 ; meet and jump in- 
one, iii 119 ; cohere and jump, iii. 392 ; jump rwt on a just account, 
vii. 384 ; jumps with my humour, iv. 211 ; jumpeth with the heart f 
V. 392. . , 

Jump, to risk, to hazard ; jump the life to come, vii. 18 ; jump th^ 
afkr-inqmvy, vii. 720. 

Jump, eacactly, coincident with : jump at this dead hour, vii. 105 ; jump 
upon this bloody question, vii. 210 ; jump where he may Cassio find, 
vii. 414 ; jump as they are here, viii. 129. ' 

junkets, sweetmeats, dainties (J,iBl,giuncatd), iii. 149. 

Juno — 2, his despiteful, do. iii. 248: “Alluding to the story of 
Hertulea” (Johnson); “iEn. i 7-10, eq>eoial(y tot adire Utbored^ 
(Walkeb). 

Justice or Iniquity % see Iniquity, do. ^ 
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JUSTIOSB-KKtilP. 

jBBticer, a jiutioe (** The most ainoient law-books have Jmiic&ra 
of tjie peace as frequently aAjmtkea of the peace/’ Bbed), vii. 305, 
306, 727 j juaticersy vii. 317. 

jutty, “ ov jetty « . . that part of a building which shoots forward 
beyond the rest. See Florio’s Italian Dictionary^ 1598 : Barhacane, 
An outnooke or comer standing out of a house ,* a jettie^'* &c. 

• (Malome) : no jutty^frieze^ vii. 17. 

jutty, to jut out beyond : jutty hia confounded haae^ iv. 450. 

Juvenal, a youth, ii. 171 (four tim^s), 184, 288 ; iv. 321. 


K. 

kaxn, crooked : clean ham^ quite crooked, quite wrong (or, as Brutus 
subjoins, “ Merely awry”),^vi. 189 : compare clean, 

Kate I — How now^ iv. 230 : Shakespeare either mistook the name 
of Hotspur’s wife (which was not Katharine^ but Elizabeth^ or else 
designedly changed it, out of the remarkable fondness he seems to 
have had for the familiar appellation of Kate^ which he is never 
weary of repeating, when he has once introduced it ; as in this 
scene, the scene of Katharine and Petruchio, and the courtidiip 
between King Henry V. and the French Princeaa, The wife of 
Hotspur was the Lady Elizabeth Mortimer,” &o. (Steevens) : 
“ Shakspeare calls this lady [Lady Percy] Kate ; Hall and Holin- 
shed c^ her Elinor, and mention that she was aunt to the Earl 
of March, on which account Shakspeare, apparently forgetting 
that he had correctly styled Lady Percy Mortimer’s sister [see 
Mortimer. Wor. I cannot blame him^ &c.], in another place (Act 
iii. So. 1) makes Mortimer speak of her os his aunt. There is 
throughout a confusion between uncle and nephew.” Courtenay’s 
Comment, on the Hist. Plays of Shakspeare, vol. i. p. 93 (note). 

kecksies, dry hollow stalks of hemlock or similar plants, iv. 500. 

’Keeohr-^Goodwife, iv. 332 : such a keech, v. 486 : see note 50, iv. 295. 

k6el, to cool, iL 236. 

keep, care : in Baptiata'a keep my treasure is, iii. 124. 

keep, to live, to dwell : In what place of the field doth Calchaa keep f 
vi. 80; where they ke^p, vii. 128; where eafth- delving conies keept 
viii. 262 ; Where youth, and coat, and witless bravery keep, i 453 ; 
as an outlaw in a castle keeps, v. 37 ; where, they say, he keeps, vi. 
343 ; the habitation, where thou keep' at, i. 477 ; That ever k^t witljk 
, men, ii. 389 ; where lAe mod-cap dulee his uncle kept, iv. 222. 

keep, to restrain : when a cur cannot keep hinueff in alt eomptmUe, 
i. 311. 

keep his house-^Who cannot keep his wealth must, Who oaimol keep 



2d2 .KEEP--KEHBAL. 

hii wealth must keep within dootp forbear of dans” (Johuson), 
536. ^ 

lC66p my stahleB where I lodge my wife — Tlly iii. 438 : ^What he [An- 
tigonns] means-~and the excessive grossness of the idea can ha^y 
be excused— is, unquestionably, that if Hermione be proved incon- 
tinent, he should believe every woman is unchaste ; his own wife 
a^licentious as Semiramis (* J^uum adamatum a Semiramide^ Ac.* 
Pliny ^ 1. viii. o. 42), and where he lodged her he would * keep,’ that 
is, guardy or fasten the entry of his stables. This sense of the word 
* keep’ is so common, even in Shakespeare, that it is amazing no 
one should have seen its application here. For example ; * Dromio, 
keep the gate.’ Comedy of Errors^ act ii. so. 2. ‘ Keep the door close, 
sirrah.’ Henry VII L act v. sc. 1. ‘I thank you : keep the door.’ Ham- 
act iv. sc. 6. ‘ Grationo, keep the house,’ &c. Othello^ act v. sc. 2” 
(STAtTKTdM) : As to the words * keep my stables' compare also the fol- 
’ lowing passage in Greene’s James the Fourth ; ** A young stripling 
.... that can wait in a gentleman’s chamber when his master is a 
mile off, keep his stable when ’tis ompty, and his purse when ’tis 
full,” &c. Worksy^p, 193, ed. Dyce, 1861 : According to Mr. Grant 
White, Antigonus plainly means, ’^1 will degrade my wife’s cham- 
ber into a stable or dog-kennel.” 

keep her stilly and men in awe — To, ** To keep her still to himself, 
and to deter others from demanding her in marriage” (Malone), 
viii. 6. 

ke6p t/oueh : see the last touch, 

k66ps his regiment^The Earl of Pembroke^ v. 443: remains 

with it. Thus we say of a person confined by illness, — ^he keeps 
his chamber or his bed” (Steevens) : In a note on Antony and 
, Cleopatra^ act iii. sc. 6, Mr. Collier observes ; ** When, in * Bichard 
III.,’ Bichmond says, * The Earl of Pembroke keeps his regiment^' 
he means his command generally, and not that tho Earl was the 
colonel of a certain number of men, now called ^ a regiment.’ The 
same remark will apply to Bichmond’s direction, * Good lords, con- 
duct him to his regiment' speaking of Lord Stanley But com- 
pare King John^ act ii. sc. 1, 

< ** Up higher to the plain ; where we'll set forth 

In best appointment all onr regiments," 

Seisar, an emperor#i. 353. 

L j* 

ken, to know : I ken the wight, i. 354 ; I ken the manner of his gait, 
vi 72 ,* Had I kern'd aU that were, viii. 194. 

ken, todeBtery : As far as I covM km the chalky cliffs, v. 155. 

, ken, a^ view, a reach of sight : within a ken, iv. 367 ; vii. €90 ; losing 
ksngf Albion's wished coast, y,155» 

Kendal green, iv. 238 (twice).: Kendal in Westmoreland wee eele« 
brated for its manufactore green doth. 



^ KENTr-KILLINQWORTH. m 

Sonti in th4 Cammentariea (ktw writ^ Is term'd dis civiWst place of 
all Shis islsy r. 179 : So^iii Onaar^s Comment B. y. [14] ; *£x hk 
onmibas [loDg«] aunt humanissimi qui Cantium incolunt.’ The 
passage is thus translated by Arthur Golding, 1590 [1565] ; * Of 
all the inhabitants of this isle, the cimlest are the Kentiah/olke' " 
(Steevbns). 

kerchief, a coif (** A Kerchief, rica^ calantica'' Coles's Lat and Engl. 
Dict)^ i. 982, 897 ; vi. 639 (perhaps, however, in the second of the 
passages now referred to, it may mean a covering for the breast"). 

kern, a light>armod foot-soldier of Ireland and of the Western Isles 
(the Irish Ircrn, at least, being generally described as very poor 
and wild), iv. 465 ; v. 162 ; heimsy iv. 127 ; v. 150, 162, 184 ; vii. 6 
(twice), 69 (Jamiesen, in his Etym. Diet of the Scottish Language^ 

gives Kerne. A foot soldier, armed with a dart or a skean.^ 

* * 

* Then ne’er let the gentle Norman blude 
Grow cald for highland Kerne' 

[Scott’s] Antiquary^ Hi. 224. 

It is used in a similar sense by E[ng1i8h] writers in reference to 
the Irish again (sub “ Galloglach”) he has “ Kerns is merely an- 
other form of Cateranea Perhaps in the last of the pas^ges of 
Shakespeare above referred to, 

I cannot strike at wretched kerm^ whoso arms 
Are hir'd to bear their staves," 

kerns is equivalent to boors compare 

** And these rude Germaine kemea not yet subdued." 

The Tragedie of Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607» sig. c8 verso). 

kettle, a kettle-drum, vii. 207. 

key of officer and office — i. 179 : Here key is used in the sensa of 
a tuning-key. 

key**COld, as cold as a key, v. 356 ; viii. 338 A key, on account 
of the coldness of the metal of which it is composed, was anciently 
employed to stop any slight bleeding. The epithet \key-coM] is 
common to many old writers," Steevens). 

kibe, a chap in the heel,- an ulcerated chilblain, i. 200 ; vii. 196 ; 
hibes^ i. 954 ; vii. 279. 

kicky -Wicky, iii. 237 ; Whatever may have been the original 
meaning of this ludicrous word, it is plainly used here to signify a 
wife or mistress. 

kill. Mil, MU, MU, MU him! ^. 297; Then, MU, Mll,^MU; MU, MU, 
MU / vii. 327 }. doth cry ^\Kill, MU I" viii. 261 : This was that ancient, 
cry of the English troops when they charged the -enemy. 

JSiUiltgWOrth, the old name for Kenilumth, v. 176, 18a (Ify. 
Collier observes*; ** The Rev. Mr. Dyce is very anxious Q Remarks,^ 





p. IdO) that we ehonld spell ' Kenilworth' (its proper name) 
Ungworth (its corruption), because it so stands in the old editions^^ 
In Shakespeare's thne there was no uniformity, and why are we to 
reviye obsolete archaisms ?" But, on the other hand, hear Arch- 
bishop Trench ; The modem editors of Shakespeare take a yery 
unwarrantable liberty with his text, when they substitute * Kenil- 
worth’ for * Killingworth,* which he wrote, and which was his, Mar- 
lowe's, and generally the earlier form of the name." Englnh PoBt 
and Present^ p. 254, note, fourth ed.). 

kin, and less than hind^A little more than^ yii. 110 : This may be 
illustrated by a passage in W. Bowley's Search for M(mey^ 1609 ; 

would he were not so neere to us in kindred^ t^en sure he 
would Ite neerer in kindnesse." p. 5, ed. Perjiy Soc. 

kind, nature : the deed of kind, ii. 355 ; the cat will after kind, iii. 
39 ; thy youth and kind, iii. 62 ; Your cuckoo sings by kind, iii. 216 ; 
in their Mnd they speak it, iii. 220; Fitted by hind for rape and 
vilUmy, yi. 300 ; fell curs of bloody kind, yi. 309 ; from quality and 
kind, yi. 627 ; the worm will do his kind (“ the serpent will act 
according to his nature," Johnson), yii. 595 ; to change their kinds, 
yiii. |20. 

kind, natural : Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind, yiii. 328. 

kind, possessed of natural affection : 0, do not slander him, for he is 
kind, y. 379. 

kindle, to incite : that I kindle the boy thither, iii. 9. 

kindle, to bring forth : dwell where she is kindled, iii. 44. 

kindless, unnatural, without natural affection, yii. 146. 

kindly, natural : that fatherly and kindly power, ii. 120 ; Frosty, but 
kindly (suited to the season), iii. 24 ; the bishop hath a kindly gird 
a gird akin to, in keeping with, fitting, proper to the cardinal's 
calling," Arrowsmith, Notes and Queries, First Series, yol. yii. 
p. 643), y. 40. 

kindly, naturally, in a natural manner : This do, and do it kindly f 
gentle sirs, iii. 107.* 

kindly, aptly, pertinently : Thou hast most kindly hit it, yi. 419. 

kindly^ T/iy other daughter will use thee, yii. 273 : “ The Fool uses 
the word Undly here in two senses; it means affectionately, and 
like the rest of her kind'* (Mason). 

Eing^ and the Beggar-^Ballad of the : see Cophetua^King. 

king’d, ruled: King'd qf our fears, iy. 22; she is so idly king'd 
('* supplied with a king," Johnson in his DicL), iy. 445. 

king’d, raised to royalty, made a king : Then am I ktag'd 
178. 
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KINGDOM’D-^IfiSma-COMPITS. 

kingdom’d Achillea in c<mmotian ragei, vi. 41 : Here kingdom'd 
has been explained posseting kingly power/* “ having or seeming 
to have a kingdom while Malone observe#, So, in Julius Ccesar 
[aot iip so. 1 j, « 

* The Genius and the mortal inBtmments 
Are then in oonnoil ; and the state of man, 
like to a little kingdom^ suffers then 
* The nature of an insurrection.’ ” 

kingly -poor /ott#, “a very poor retort for a king” (Knight), ii. 
218 ; and see note 152 , ii. 256. 

kirtle, iv. 349 ; haJf-JcirtleSy iv. 398 : Few words have occasioned 
snch controversjr among the commentators on our old plays aa 
this \hirtle] ; and all for want of knowing that it is used in a two- 
fold sense, sometimes for the jacket merely, and sometimes for the 
train or upper-petticoat attached to it. A full kirtle was always a 
jacket and petticoat, a halfJcirtle (a term which frequently occurs) 
was either the one or the other : but our ancestors, who wrote 
when this article of dress was every where in use, and when there 
was little danger of being misunderstood, most commonly contented 
themselves with the simple ferm (Jcirtle\ leaving the sense to bo 
gathered from the context.” Gifford's note on Jonaon*a Worha^ vo).- 
ii. p. 260. . 

kiss in fee-farm ! — A : see fee-farm^ &c. 

kiss you — To take you outy And not tOy v. 504 : “ A kiss was anciently 
the established fee of a lady’s partner” (Steevens). 

kiss thee ; then the rot returna To thine oion l^a again — I will not, vi.. 
552 ; This alludes to an opinion in former times, generally pre- 
valent, that the venereal infection transmitted to another left the 
infecter free. I will not, says Timon, take the rot from thy lips by 
kissing thee” (Johnson). 

kissed your Jceeper^a daughter — ffut noty i. 348 : ** This has the ap- 
pearance of a fragment of some old ballad” (Douce). 

kisses^ if your four negatives make your two affirmativeSy &c. — So' 
thaty concluaiona to he as, iii. 385 : One cannot but wonder that 
this passage should have perplexed the commentators. In Mar- 
lowe’s Lwt'a J^ominion the Queen says to the Moor ; 

* Come, let’s kisse. v 

Moor, Away, away. 

Queen, No, no, sayes I; and twice away, sayes stay,^ 

Sir Philip Sidney has enlarged upon this thought in the sixty- 
third stanza of his Aatrophel and Stella'" (Farmer) : But Bust'a 
Dominion was cwtainly not from Marlowe’s pen : see the Account 
qfMao'lowe and his WritingSy p. xlvi. preflaied to his WorkSy ed. Dyoe, 
1858. 

kissing-comflts) sugar-plums perfumed, to sweeten the breath,, 
i. 411. 
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Imaok) a bauble, a pretty trifle, iii. 161, 478 ; hno/cU^ ii. 266 ; iii« 
475. 

knapped, snapped, Ibroke off short : as lying a gossip in that as ever 
knapped ginger^ ii. 377. * 

knapped, rapped, struck : s/ic knapped 'em o' the coxcombs^ vii. 287. 

knave, a lad, a servant : my good Icnave^ Costard! ii. 186 ; goody my 
knavcy ibid. ; 0, my knavSy iii. 238 ; Poor knavCy vi. 674 ; Gentle 
knavSy ibid. ; Where's my knave f vii. 264 ; my friendly knavSy vii. 
266 ; my pretty IcnavSy ibid. ; My good knave Eros .... my IcnavSy 
vii. 576 ; he's hut Fortune's knavSy vii. 586 ; a couple of Ford's knaves, 
i. 392 ; All 1 kejd were knaves, to serve in meat to villains Icnave is 
here in the compound sense of a servant and a rascal," Jonsaos), 
vi. 563 ; Whip me such honest knaves (“ Icnave is here for servant, 
but with a sly mixture of contempt,” Johnson), vii. 376. 

kneel doion before you; — hut, indeed, to pray for the queen — And so, 
iii. 402 : ** The Morals written and exhibited subsequent to the 
Reformation almost invariably closed with an * epilogue,’ in which 
prayers were offered up by the Rotors (usually kneeling) for the 
King, Queen, nobility, clergy, and sometimes for the commons. 
This practice continued in the beginning of the 17th century, and 
the most recent instance that It am aware of is the epilogue to 
[Chapman’s] Two Wise Men and all the rest Fools, 161 9,” &c. Col- 
lier’s Hist of Engl. Dram, Poetry, vol, iii. p. 445 : This practice 
might be illustrated by quotations from the conclusions of several 
early dramas. 

knife rU help it preslntly-^With this, vi. 450 ; this bloody knife, vi. 
451 ; Laying down her dagger, vi. 455 : “ Daggers, or, as they were 
more commonly called, knives, were worn at all times, by every 
woman in England — whether they were so in Italy, Sbakspeare, 
I believe, never inquired, and I cannot tell.” Gifford’s note on 
Jonson's Works, vol. v. p. 221. « 

knigjblted in the field, iv. 6 : see carpet consideration, &c, 

knives — invite them without, vL 517 : It was the custom in our 

author’s time for every guest to bring his own knife,*’ &c. (Bit- 
son). 

kpives under his pillow — Hath laid, vii. 299 ; fehakspeare found 
this charge against the fiend, with many others of the same nature, 
in Harsnet’s Declaration [of Popish Impostures, 1603], and has used 
the very words of it” (Stjsevens) : tiertainly not the very words 
oiit.” 

knot-grass— 'JOTtAdcrinp, ii SCO ; Knot-grass {polygonum osimlaTe) 
was supposed, when t^en in an infusion, to ^ve the pover of 
hindering the growth of any child or animal (Mr. jMsly is mlilaken 
in saying that the allasion here made Ul to the 
plant as hindering the growth of useful plants, as it spMfda in 
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thick masses, and is very tough and deep-rooted/' Rhaksperea 
Garden^ &c. p. 53). 

knots diaortlafd-^H&r^ ir. 165 : aw curioua-hnotted garden. 

knowledge— ^/oc/^/or leaser^ ** O, that mj knowledge were less I" 
(Johnson), iii. 436. 

known^ been acquainted : You and I ham hnown^ air^ yii. 531 ; Sir, 
we have known together in Orleana, vii. 644. 


L. 


label to another deed— The, vi. 450 : The seals of deeds in our au- 
thor's time were not impressed on the parchment itself on which 
the deed was written, but were appended on distinct slips or labels 
affixed to the deed" (Malone). 

labras, lips, i. 349 (Span.). 

lace, to embellish : streaks Do lace the severing clouds, vi. 442 ; Ilia 
silver skin lac'd with his golden Wood, vii. 28 (see golden Mood, &o.) ; 
lace itself with his society, viii. 382. 

laced mutton — A, i. 265 : In this very common cant expression for a 
courtesan (see mutton) the meaning of laced has been a good deal " 
disputed. Perhaps the mutton was called laced with a quibble, — 
courtesans being notoriously fond of finery, and also frequently 
subjected to the whip : Du Bartas tells us that St. Louis put down 
the stews. 

Lacing with lashes their unpitied skin, 

Whom lust or lucre had bestowed therein.” 

Works, by Sylvester, — St. Louis the King, p. 639, ed. 1641 : 

But in the present passage is laced mutton to be regarded as syno- 
nymous with courtesan f When Speed applies that term to Julia, 
does he pot use it in the much less offiensive sense of — a richly^ 
atdred piece of woman's flesh t 

lackeying the varying tide, floating backwards and forwards with 
the variation of the tide, like a page or fackey at his master's 
heels” (Theobald), vii. 509, 

lade it dry— He ll. He'll drain it dry, v. 279 : On this pa^&ge in the 
Cambridge Shakespeare is a note, lade'\ lay or ladle Keightley 
oonj. and yet lade is S not uncommon verb: ‘*To lade (or 
draine) a riuer with pailes, &c. Bacqueter, baqueter me rmsre.” 
Cotgrave's Fr. and Engl. Diet,: *^To Lade a river, Deoopulo. You 
may as well bid me Lade the Sea with a Nut-shel,” &c, Colee*a> 
Lat. and Engl. Dict.^ 

lady-^bird l^GodforMd/— where's this girlf^What^ vl 398: “ Am 
exquisite touch of nature,” writeaHr. Staunton. **The old nurse 
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in her fond garrnlity uses ‘lady-bird* as a term of endearment ; 
but recollecting its application to a female of loose manners, diebks 
herself; — ‘God forbid I* he# darling should prove such a one:*’ 
In the preceding explanation I believe that Mr. Staunton is alto- 
gether mistaken. The Nuipe says that she has already “ bid Juliet 
come:** she then calls out, “TTAa^, lamh! what^^hdy-Urd and 
Juliet not yet making her appearance, she exclaims, “ God forbid I 
—where’s this girl?**— the words “God forbid” being properly an 
ellipsis of “ God forbid that any accident should keep her away,*’ 
but used here merely as an expression of impatience* 

lady of my earthy vi. 395 : see note 14, vi. 477. 

lady-smockSy “originally called our Lady amoclcs (Cardamine 
pratensis). A common meadow-plant, with blushing white flowers, 
appearing eariy in spring** (B6iBly*s Shakspere's GardeUf &o* p. 42), 
ii. 235. 

lag^) the last or lowest part or class : the common lag of people^ vL 546 : 
see note 124, vi. 593. 

lag) late, tardy, coming short of That came too lag to see him hurled^ 
V. 383 ; eome twelve or fourteen moonshines Lag of a brother^ vii. 258* 

lag-6ZLd, the latter end, iv. 274 ; v. 499. 

laid: see the second lay, 

laUxL r see hy'r lakin, 

laming The shrine of VenuSj outgoing, surpassing the shrine, &c., 
vii. 726. 

lampasa — The, iii. 144 : “ The bars [of the palate] occasionally 
swell, and rise to a level with, and even beyond the edge of, the 
teeth. They are very sore, and the horse feels badly on account of 
the pain he suffers from the pressure of the food on them. This 
is called the Lampat'^ The Horse, by Youatt, p. 192, ed. 1848. 

Xiancaster — The Duke of, iv. 328 ; Hwere better than your dukedom, 
iv. 375 : “ This is an anachronism. Priiice John of Lancaster was 
not created a duke till the second year of the reign of his bro- 
ther, King Henry cV.” (Malone) ; Douce observes that “ Malone 
ought to have added, ‘ and then not Duke of Lancaster but of 
Bedford' Mr. Bitson seems to have traced the source of Shak- 
speare*s error in calling Prince John of Lancaster Duke of Lan- 
caster, in Stowe’s Annales; but he bas omitted to remark that 
even then Shakspeare had forgotten that Prince John was not 
the second son of Henry the Fourth, ft* he blander of the indus- 
trious historian is unaccountable. See the seal of Henry the Fifth 
as Prince of Wales and Duke of Lancaster in Sandford’s Gsnea- * 
logical History 

lances, lance-men : Mars, of lances the almigJdj^, ^ 229 ; our im* 
pressed lances, YU, ^7. 
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Hmd-danUlf iii. 438 : see note 41 , iii. 512. 

land-rakers— iVb/ 00 ^, padders, no wanderen on foot** (John- 

son), ir. 225. 

languish, languishment, the state of pining, suffering : cures with 
another's languieh^ vi. 396 ; rids our dogs of languish^ vii. 588. 

lantern, slaughter'd yowth^O^ no, a, vi. 467 : A lantern may not, 
in this instance, signify an enclosure for a lighted candle, but a 
louvre^ or what in ancient records is styled lanternium^ t.e. a spa- 
cious round or octagonal turret full of windows, by means of which 
cathedrals, and sometimes halls, are illuminated. See the beautiful 
lantern at Ely Minster'* (Stebvens). 

lapp’d, wrapped up, vii. 732. 

lapsed in this place — If 1 5c, iii. 367 : Here lapsed seems to mean 
caught or found off my guard. 

laps’d in time and passion^ “having suffered time to slip and passion 
to cool’* (Johnson), vii. 170. 

lapwing— -To seem the^ &c. i. 455 ; Far from her nest the lapwing 
cries away^ ii. 34 ; This lapwing runs away with the shell on his head^ 
vii. 205: Allusions to the lapwing (or peewit) endeavouring to 
mislead those who would plunder her nest are very common in our 
early writers ; and Bay gives “ The lapwing cries most farthest 
from her nest.** Proverbs ^ p. 199, ed. 1768 : it was also geinerally 
said that the young lapwings ran out of the shell with a portion of 
it sticking on their heads. (Yarrell, in bis account of the lapwing, 
quotes Selby for what follows : “ the female birds invariably, upon 
being disturbed, run from the eggs, and then fly near to the ground 
for a short distance, without uttering any alarm cry. The males, 
on the contrary, are very clamorous, and fly round the intruder, 
endeavouring, by various instinctive arts, toldivert bis attention.** 
Hist, of Brit, Birds^ vol. ii. p. 482, sec. cd.) 

larded with sweet flowers^ garnished, strewed with, sweet flowers, 
vii. 180. 

large, free, coarse, licentious : large jests^ ii. ICl ,* word too large^ ii* 
119. 

lark and loathed toad chang'd eyes^ &c. — Some say the^ vi. 443 : “ The 
toad having very fine eyes, and the lark very ugly ones, was the 
occasion of a common saying amongst the people, that the toad and 
lark had changed eyes" (Warburton). 

lash’d with fooc, i. 12 : In this passage does lash'd mean “ punished,** 
or is it to be understood as hash'd or lac'df 

lass-lorn, forsaken by his mistress, i. 220 . 

latch, to lay hold of, to catch : Where hearing should not latch them, 
vii 59 ; which it doth latch^ viU. 405. 
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latoh, to lick over, to anoint: latch'd the Aihtman'B eyc9^ ii. 292 
(Fr, Ucher ) : so, at least, Hanmer explains latch'd in tl^ passage ; 
and his explanation is adopted as the true one in Bichaidson's 
Diet, 

late, recent, new ; Ac great to me as late^ i. 230 ; the late (lately ap- 
pointed) commissioners^ iv. 439. 

late, lately, recently : The mercy that was quick in us hut late^ iv. 440 1 
laie-deepisH Richard^ v. 34 ; hereft thee of thy life too late^ v. 267 ; 
late entering at his heedful ears^ v. 282 ; Too late he died ifiat might 
have kept that title^ v. 395 ; It pleas'd the king his master very late^ 
vii. 281 ; that life Which she too early and too late hath spill'd^ viii. 
338. 

lated, belated, benighted, vii. 37, 553. ^ 

lath, a contemptuous term for a sword : have your lath glu'd within 
your sheath^ vi. 298. 

lath — Dagger of: see Dagger^ &c. 

latten, a sort of mixed metal, resembling brass in its nature and 
colour; but sometimes white (“Buttons of steel, copper, tin, or 
latimy for Jerkins.” The Rates of the Custome Iwuse^ &c., 1582, sig. a 
vii. verso) : this latten hilho (»thls sword without edge and temper), 
i. 349 : see hilbo : “ The sarcasm intended is, that Slender had nei- 
ther courage nor strength” (Heath). 

laii{ph-and -lie -down (more properly Xau/z/i-andf-lay-doi^w) was 
a game at cards, to which there is an allusion in what follows ; 

** I could laugh now, 

Wait.-w. I could lie down, Vm sure 

^ viii. 143. 

laughing, as, Ha^c^ he l-^^ome he of ii.*ll8 : ** A quotation from 
the Accidence” (<!Ahnson). 

laund, a lawn, v. 272 ; viii. 266. 

laundering, washing, viii. 439. 

laundry— jHis, i. 3^2 : “ Sir Hugh means to say his launder" (Stbe- 

YENS). 

lavolli, vi, 69 ; lavoltas, iv. 458 : The lavolt or lavolta was a dance 
for two persons, consisting much in high bounds and whirls (Sir 
John Davies thus prettily describes it ; 

“ Yet is there one the most delightfull kind, 

A loftie lumping, or a leaping round, ^ ^ ^ 

Where arme in arme two daunoers are entwind, 

And whirle themse ues, with strict embracemChts botmdf 
And still their l^et an anapest do sound; 

An anapest is all their musioks song, t 

Whose fret two feet are short, and third is long/’ 

Orchestra^ St* 70)* 
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law of writ and tho Uberty^For tho^ yii. 142 : see note 64, vii. 224. 

lay, a wager: A dreadful lay^ y. 194; my fortunes against any lay 
worth naming^ vii. 412 ; 1 will have it no lay^ vii. 647. 

lay, to '^aylay : all the country is laid for me, v. 185. 

lay and rpent with crying “ bring irC'-’-Cht with swearing^ iv. 
211: “Xay by'' (properly, a nautical phrase, meaning become 
stationary by slackening sail’*) is supposed to be used here for the 
“ Stand I” of highwaymen ; “ bring in" is, of course, “ bring in more 
wine.” 

lay /or, to lay out for, to strive to win : lay for hearts^ vi. 544. 

l6ad his [the bear-ward*8] apes into hell^ ii. 86 ; lead apes in he% iii. 
129 : “ * To lead apes* was in our author’s time, as at present, one 
of the employments of a bear- ward, who often carries about one 
of those animals along with his bear : but 1 know not how this ^ 
phrase came to be applied to old maids” (Malone) : “ That women 
who refused to bear children should, after death, be condemned 
to the care of apes in leading-strings, might have been considered 
as an act of posthumous retribution” (Stbbvens). 

leaguer, iii, 252: “Is the Dutch, or rather Flemish, word for a 
camp; and was one of the new-fangled terms introduced from 
the Low-Countries,” Gifford’s note on Massinger's Works^ vol. iii. 
p. 121, ed. 1813 : It is%enerally used to signify the camp of the 
assai to nts in a siege. 

Xieander cross'd the HelUspmt’—How young^ i. 263 ; to scale ano- 
ther Hero's tower ^ &c., i. 294 ; Perhaps allusions to Marlowe’s poem 
Hero and Leander^ whieh, though not printed till 1598, might have 
been read by Shakespeare before it reached itys press, for there is 
no doubt that in those days poems were much handed about in 
manuscript ; Shakespeare has quoted a line from it in As you like 
it; see voL iii. p. 53, and foot-note. 

168416 — That they are out by, L 318 : “ By^hurio’s possessions, he 
himself understands his, lands and estate. But Proteus chooses to 
take the W(MKi likewise in a figurative sense, as signifying hismento^ 
endowments ; and when he says they are out by lease, he means they 
are no longer enjoyed by their master (who is a fool), but are leased 
out to another” (Lobd Hail^). 

168B1i of drawers--A, A tierce of drawers (viz. Tom, Dick, and 
Francis, who are immediately mentioned), iv. 232 : Leash is pro- 
perly a string or thong by which a dog is led ; and it ofune to 
signify ^*a tierce” or because usually three dogs were 

Goupl^ together : “ A Lsoce of Greyhounds is three.” B. Holme’s 
Aeadmy of Armory and Blofson, B. iii. ch. iii. p. 76 : “ A Leadi of 

R • 
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hounds, canum temio'* Coles’s Lat, and Engl £Hct (In Syltelfeor^s 
Du Bartas I find 

** As Citizens ...... ' 

.... by leashes [the original “ trois a trow”] and by payrS, 

Crowndd with Garlands, go to take the ayrs,” d;o. 

Fifth Day of the First Weekt p. ed. 1641.) 

leasings, lyhiSt ill* 337 ; vi. 222 : The fomer passage has been eit- 
plainod ** Hay Mercury teach thee to lie, sinee thou liest in favour 
of fools” (Johnson). 

leather-COatS) the apples generally known as golden russetings, 
iv. 394. 

leave, licentiousness ; /ove, whose leave exceeds commission^ viii. 268. 

leave, to part with : to leave her token^ i. 313 ; he would not leave it, 
ii. 412 ; I may not leave it so (“ ‘ I may not so resign my office,’ 
which you offer to take on you at your peril,” Johnson), t. 417 ; 
As will not leave their tinct^ vii. 169. 

leave, to leave off, to desist : I cannot leave to love^ i. 288 ; You hade 
me hem, and mil you hid me leave f v. 161. 

leave— Goo J; see ^ooJ leave^ &c. 

leech, a physician, vi. 576. 

leer, complexion, colour : a Rosalind of a better leer^ iii. 56 ; framed 
of another leer^ vi. 330. 

leese, to lose, viii. 351. 

leet, iii. 112 ; leets^ vii. 420 : “ Leet A manor court, or private juris- 
diction for petty offences ; also a day on which such court^is held.” 
Kara's Gloss, 

legTy A bow, an obeisance : Make a leg^ iii. 228 ; iv. 152 ; here is my 
leg^ iv. 242 ; I douht whether their legs he worth the sums, vi. 522. 

legerity, lightness, nimbleness, iv. 470. 

’leges, alleges, iii. 121 : see note 41, iii. 186. 

leiger ; see lieger, 

leisure and the fearful time---The^ v. 445 ; The leisure and etforeenmi 
of the timSf v. 449 ; spiritual leisure^ v. 535 : On the first of these 
passages Johnson observes, We have still a phrase equivalent to 
this, however harsh it may seem, * 1 would do this, if Imsure would 
permit,’ where leisure, as in this passage, stands for want of Uiswre, 
So again [in the second passage] According to Nares, It stands 
simply for time or space allowed.” Oloes, in v. 

letuau, a paramour, a lover : hie wife's lemon, i. 399. 

leman, a mistress, a sweetheart: sixpence for thy Uman^VA. 346; 
drink unto the leman mine, iv. 394. 

length, delay, stay : All length is torture, vii. 577. 

lenten, spare <like ^e fare in Lent) : A good lenten (afaoeti teoonio) 
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anmer^ iii. 886 ; what lenten (sparing^ slight) ent^tainment thB players 
shall receive from you^ vii. 140 (in which passage Mr. Collier erro- 
neously expkdns lenten jmtertainment to mean “ Such entertainment 
as players met with in Lent^ when tiiey were often not allowed to 
perform”),^ 

1 ’ envoy 9 A technical term (old French) to signify a sort of post- 
script,— a farewell or moral at the end of a poem, and sometimes 
of a prose piece, ii. 185 (six times), 186 (five times). 

leopards tame — Lions make^ iy. 109 : An allusion to the Norfolk 
crest, which was a golden leopard. 

lesser linen — When the kite builds^ look to^ iii. 463 : When the good 
women, in solitary cottages near the woods where kites build, miss 
any of their lesser linen^ as it hangs to dry on the hedge in spring, 
they conclude that the kite has been marauding for a lining to her 
nest ; and there adventurous boys often find it employed for that 
purpose” (Holt White) : “ Autolycus here gives us to understand 
that he is a thief of the first class. This he explains by an allusion 
to an odd vulgar notion, '^\^e common people, many of them, think 
that, if any one can find a kite’s nest, when she hath young, before 
they are fledged, and sew up their back doors, so as they cannot 
mute, the mother kite, in compassion to their distress^ will steal 
lesser linen^ as caps, cravats, ruffles, or any other such small mat- 
ters as she can best fly with, from off the hedges where they are 
hanged to dry after was^ng, and carry them to her nest, and there 
leave them, if possible to move the pity of the first comer, to cut 
the thread, and ease them of their misery. Hence the proverb, 
^When the kite builds, look to lesser linen.’ But, saith Autoly- 
cus, I fly at higher game, or larger linen ; my traffic is in sheets” 
(Peck): Qy.? 

lot, a hindrance : That I may know the let, iv. 600 ; thy kinsmen are 
no let to mOy vi. 412 ; hut swells the higher by this lety viii. 305 ; kill 
him without letSy viii. 168 ; these lets attend the springy viii. 296. 

let, to hinder : That kingi should let their ears hear their faults chidy 
viii. 13 ; Who with a lingering stay his cov/rse doth lety viiL 296 ; 
Whoit lets hut one may enter y i. 294 ; what lets it bat he would be herCy 
ii. 15 ; Jf nothing lets to make us happy bothy iii. 391 ; Fll make a 
* ghost of him that lets me, vii. 122. 

let, to detain : To let him there a monthy iii. 421. 
let, to forbear : did not let to praisoy viii. 287. 
let him be a nobky even though he be a nobleman, v. 554. 
lethe — Crimson'd in thyy vi. 652 : see note 66, vi. 700. 
letter, ^^recommendation from powerful friends” (Johnson): Pre- 
ferment goes by lottery vii. 376. 

letters-patents, iv. 128, 138 ; v. 588 : So Shakespeare and his oon- 
tepaporasies wzot^— pot 2e(ters-patent.” (Nay, eveh Pope, writing 
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to Oraggs in 1712, uses the expression Letters Patents,^^ Worhs^ 
Tol. Tiii. p. 233, ed. Bosooe.) 

levels a range, a line of aim ; out of the hlmlc and lerel of my hrain^ 
iii. 442 ; My life stands in the level of your dreams^ iii. 462 ; V the 
level Of a full-char fd confederacy^ v.‘491; within the level of your 
frown^ viii. 407 ; not a heart which in his level came^ viii. 448. 

Isvy — As far as to the sepulchre of Christ .... Forthwith a power of 
English shall we, iv. 207 : see note a, iv. 289. 

wicked, base, vile : this lewd fellow^ ii. 137 ; ^Hs lewd and filthy^ 
iii. 161 ; detained for lewd employments^ iv. 107 ; such Uwd^ such mean 
attempts^ iv. 254 ; trouble him with lewd complaints^ v. 364 (where 
Steevens understands lewd to mean, ** rude, ignorant*’) ; thy lewd- 
tongud wife^ iii. 448. 

lewdly, wickedly : lewdly given, iv. 243 ; lewdly bent, v. 132 ; I have 
lied so lewdly, viii. 186. 

lewdsters, lewd persons, libertines, i. 410. 

libbaxd’B head on knee — With, ii. 226 : The knee-caps in old dresses 
and in plate-armour frequently represented a libbards (t.e. a leo- 
pard’s) head. 

liberal, libertine, licentious, frank beyond decency, free-spoken, free 
to excess : She is too liberal licentious and gross in language,” 
Johnson), i. 300 ; a liberal villain, ii. 120 ; The liberal opposition of 
our spirits, ii. 231 ; Something too liberaSt, ii. 364 ; a liberal tongue, iv. 
128 ; liberal shepherds, vii. 191 ; liberal counsellor, vii.i699 ; speak as 
liberal (“ free, under no control,” Stbbvens) as the north, vii. 466 ; 
liberal wits, viii. 194. 

liberty, libertinism, licentiousness : lust and liberty, vi. 648 ; liberties 
of sin (“ licensed offenders,” Steevens ; “ sinful liberties,” Malone), 
ii. 12. 

lioense to mu for a hundred lacMna one a week-— A, v. 174 : see note 
150, V. 221. 

Lichas, ii. 359 ; vii. 576 : The attendant on Hercules, by whom he 
was thrown into the sea for having brought to him the poisoned 
garment from Deianeira. 

lie, \o reside, to sojourn : Does he lie at the Garter t i. 364 ; She must 
lie here on mere necessity, ii. 167 ; her poor castle where she lies, v. 
26 ; or else lie for you (or else reside in prison in your stead), v, 
364 ; Lies now even in the centre of this isle, v. 441 ; when the eovj^t 
lay at Windsor, i. 367. 

Ide there, my art, i. 178 : “ Sir Will. Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Lord High 
Treasurer, &c. in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when he put off 
his gown at night, used to say, Lie there, Lord Trmurer. Fuller’s 
Moly State, p. 267” (Steevens) ; So in Pleasant Commodie called 
Looks about you, which was printed in 1600 (and therefore preceded 
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The Tempest)^ Skinke puis off his hermit’s robes with a .nmilar 
expression ; 

** Boh, Adew, good father. — ^Holla there, my horse I \E3Bit, 

Skin. Yp-spnr the kicking iade, while 1 xnake speede 
To conjure Skinke out of his hermits weede. ^ 

Lye there religion'^ Sig. a 2 verso : 

in Chettle's Tragedy of Hoffman^ 1631 (which was also an earlier play 
than The Tempeet^ see Henslowe’s Diary ^ p. 229, ed. Shake. Soo.), 
Lorrique, throwing ojS the disguise of a French doctor, says, 

“ Doctor lie there. Lorrique, like thyselfe appeare.*’ Sig. o : 

and in Ford’s Lover's Melancholy Corax exclaims, **I’ll stay in 
spite of thy teeth. There lies my gravity \Throw9 off hie govya]." 
Worke^ vol. i. p. 23, ed. Gifford : I may add, that in Shadwell’s Vir- 
tuoeo^ Sir Samuel Harty lays aside his female dress with the words, 
“ Soj tyrewoman^ lie thou there'' Act iv. p. 388, Worke^ ed, 1720. 

lief— As willingly, as soon : i. 377, 398, 448, 451 ; ii. 98 ; iii. 8, 42, 
56, 117, 365 ; iv. 170, 267; vi. 12, 620 ; vii 153, &c. 

liefest, dearest, v. 146. 

lieger, or leiger^ a resident ambassador at a foreign court, i. 478 ; 
liegere^ vii. 650. 

lien, lain, iv. 47 ; viii. 41. 

lieu — /n. In consideration of, in return for : in lieu o' the premises^ 
i. 181 ; in lieu thereof i. 291 ; in lieu whereof ii. 405 ; iv. 71 ; In 
lieu of this^ ii. 415 ; iv. 431 ; In lieu of all thy paine^ iii. 24. 

lieutenantry— on : see dealt on, &c. 

life— that dwells Ten leagues heyond man's, at a greater distance 
than the life of man is long enough to reach” (Steevens), L 200. 

life, and observation strange — With good: n^a good life, And observa^ 
tion, &c. 

lifter, a thief, vi. 12 (with a quibble), 
light, lighted, fallen : You are light into my hands, viii. 50. 
light of ear, credulous of evil, ready to receivq malicious reports” 
(Johnson), vii. 300. 

lighten thee— The Lord, The Lord enlighten thee (with a quibble 
—make thee lighter), iv. 334. 

lightly, easily, readily ; will not lightly trust the messenger, ii. 38 ; 
Melieve 't not lightly, vL 200. 

lightly, commonly, usually : Short summers lightly have a forward 
spring, v. 395. 

lightly, were it heamer-^-I weigh it, I should still esteem it but a 
trifling gift, were it heavier” (Warbubton), v. 396. ^ 

lightning htfcre deaih^A, vi. 467 : A proverbisl phrase, partly 
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from oboerratioa of some exiraordiiiAi^ effort o£»ijuitii]:e, 
dftoa made in sick persons just before death ; and partly from a 
•npeiatitious notion of an ominous and preternatural mirth, sup- 
poMd to come on at that period, without any ostensible reason/^ 
W^area's Gldis, 

lik6) likely : 03 like as it is true, i. 509. 

like, to make like, to liken : like me to the peasant hoys o/Frcmce^ v. 
68 ; liking his father to a singing-man of Windsor^ iv. 331. 

like, to please : an it like your majesty,^ iv. 243 ; complexions that liked 
me, iii. 77 ; the music likes you not, i. 307 ; It likes me well, iii. 166 ; 
The offer likes not, iv. 449 ; this lodging likes me better, iv. 470 ; some 
conceit or other likes him well, v. 404 ; that that likes not you, vi. 
86 ; It likes us well, vii. 133 ; This likes me well, vii. 207 ; His coun- 
tenance likes me not, vii. 280. 

like well— You, You are in good case, good condition of body, iv. 357: 
see likings 

Ukelihood, “ similitude” (Warburton) : by a lower but loving like- 
lihood, iv. 496. 

likelihood, semblance, appearance” (Johnson) ; By any likeli- 
hood he showed to-day, v. 404. 

liking:, condition of body : to make difference of men's liking, i. 361 ; 
while I am in some liking (** while 1 have some ilesh, some' sub- 
stance,” Malone), iv. 258 (Compare Greene’s Neuer too fate. Part 
First; **Here is weather that makes grasse plentie and sheepe 
fatte ; . . . . and yet I haue one sheepe in my fold thats quite out 
of liking," Sig. o verso, ed. 1611). 

liimander . . . Helen, blunders for Leander and Hero, ii. 317. 

limbeck, an alembic, vii. 20. 

limb -meal, limb by limb, vii. 670 (Compare inch-meal — By), 

XdmbO, hell (properly, the borders of hell) ; of Satan, and of Limbo, 
iii. 284 ; As far from help as Limbo is from bliss, vi. 316. 

Ziimbo, a cant term for *'a prison, confinement:” hds in Tartar 
Limbo, worse th(in hell, ii. 34. 

liimbo Patrum — In, A cant expression for ** in prison, in confine- 
ment,” V. 569 : According to the schoolmen. Limbus Patrum was 
the place, bordering on hell, where the souls of the patriarchs and 
saints of the Old Testament remained till the death of our Saviour, 
who, imdescending into hell, sot them free. (Qy. Is not Kares mis- 
taken, when , in his Gloss., sub ** Limbo,” he describes Limbus Patrum 
as a place where the fathers of the church, saints, and martyrs, 
awaited the general resurrection” ?) 

Tiimbs of Limehouse — The : see Tribulation of Tower-Hill, dc. 

lime, bird-lime : put some lime upon your fingers, i. 225 ; hay lime to 
tangle her desires, i. 302. 
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11III6 iki$ m saelby Sio. 

Uvie-^Frotk and: see froth and Hme. 

Unit of your livea^ThOy The limited time of your liyea, v. 402, 

Unit— of: lee strength of limit 

Unit) to appoint : Limit each leader to his several charge. ▼. 443 ; For 
*tis my limited service^ vii. 26. 

United professions^ vi. 562 : Here limited ie explained by Warbur- 
ton “ legal/’ by Malone “ regular, orderly/’ by Steevens to which 
people are regularly and legally appointed/* by Mr. Knight “ legal- 
ised,” by Mr. Collier “ restricted.’* 

Units of the charge set down — And many^ iv. 208: Here limits is 
explained by Warburton “ estimates,” by Heath outlines, rough 
sketches, or calculations,” by Malone the regulated and appointed 
times for the conduct of the business in hand,” by Mr. Collier 
bounds of the expense.” 

Xiimog^es ! O Austria / — 0, iv. 32 : ** Shakespeare has, on this occa- 
sion, followed the old play \^The Troublesome Raigne of Tohn^ &c., 
see Yol. iv. p. 3], which at once furnished him with the character of 
Falconbridge, and ascribed the death of Bichard I. to the Duke of 
Austria. In the person of Austria he has conjoined the two well- 
known enemies of Coeur-de-lion [following the old play, where 
Austria is called Lymoges, the Austrich Duke]. Leopold, Duke 
of Austria, threw him into prison, in a former expedition [in 
1193] ; but the castle of Cbaluz, before which he fell [in 1199], 
belonged to Yidomar, Yiscount of Limoges ; and the archer who 
pierced his shoulder with an arrow (of which wouna he died) was 
Bertrand de Gourdon. The editors seem hitherto to have under- 
stood Lymoges as being an appendage to the title of Austria, and 
therefore inquired no further about it” (Blake). 

liinCOlHShlre hagpipe^-^The drone of iv. 212: “‘Lincolnshire 
bagpipes’ is a proverbial saying. Fuller has not attempted to ex- 
plain it ; and Bay only conjectures that the Lincolnshire people 
may be fonder of this instrument than others” (Douce). 

Une— Tto most memorable., iv. 447: Here line means “genealogy, 
deduction of his lineage" (Johnson). ^ 

11X16 oflife^ one of the lines in the palm of the hand, according to the 
language of palmistry, ii. 363. 

line— Cbme, hang them on this, i. 224 : The late Joseph Hunter, in his 
Essay on the Tempest, maintains that here “ line" means a linden or 
lime* tree. But though, a little after in this play, mention is made 

' of “ the line-grove,” it is evident that here a rope, and not a tree, 
is spoken of. If no other objections could be urged against Mr. 
Hunter’s ^pceptation of the word line, we surely have a decisive 
one in the joke of Stephano, “ Now, jerkin, you are like to lose 
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your hair** (w^jerUn under the line^ &c.); a joke to which it ia 
impossible to attach any meaning, nnless we suppose that the Urn 
was a hair-line, Mr. Knight observes ; In a woodcut of twelve 
distinct figures of trades and callings of the time of James 1. (see 
Smith’s * Cries of London,’ p. 15), and of which there is a copy in 
^ the British Museum, we have the cry of * Buy a hairline /’ ** And 
in Lyly’s Midae^ a barber’s apprentice facetiburiy says, **A11 my 
mistres* lynes that she dryes her cloathes on, are made only of 
Mustachio stuffe [i.e. of the cuttings of moustachios].” Big. G 2 
verso,, ed. 1692. 

line, to strengthen : To li-ne hie enterpriee^ iv. 231 ; did line the rebels 
vii.ll. 

line, to delineate : All the pictwree fairest lin*d^ iii. 38. 

line-grove, a grove of linden or lime-trees, i. 226: see note ix6, 
i. 265. 

ling, heathy hroom^furze^ i. 177 : Feeling convinced that this reading 
is sufficiently established by what has been said of it in note 4, i. 
237, 1 should have made no allusion to it here, had I not found 
that Mr. Beisly defends the old lection, ** long heath and brown 
furze^ because ling and heath or heth are names for one and the 
same plant, and Shakspere would not have called this plant by 
two different common names.” Bhahspere'e Garden^ &c. p. 12 : But 
Farmer has shown (vide the note just referred to) that Harrison, 
in his description of Britain prefixed to Holinshed, speaks of heath 
and ling as different plants ; and 1 have little doubt there are other 
old writers who have made the same distinction. (Mr. Beii^y, in his 
Introduction,” declares most extravagantly that Shakespeare’s 
“ knowledge of Botany was not less than that of any other branch 
of natural history he investigated and described '' p. xviii.) 

link to colowr Peter's hat — There was no^ iii. 162 ; “ A Unh is a*torch 
of pitch. Greene, in his Mihil Mumchance^ says ; * This cozenage is 
used likewise in belling old hats found upon dung-hills, instead of 
newe, blackt over with the smoahe of an old links' '' (Steeyens) : 
The tract just quoted is wrongly attributed to Greene. 

linstock, the stick which holds the gunner’s match, iv. 449. 

lions— one of the^ i. 274 : ** If Shakespeare had not been think- 
ing of the lions in the Tower, he would have written / like a lion* ” 
(Bitsom) ; a note carped at by Mr. Knight, who sedhis to have 
forgotten that a caged lion paces up and down his prison very 
majestically. 

Up, to kiss, vii. 438 ; lipp% vii. 626. 

liipsbury pinfold^ vii. 278 : A pinfold is a pound ; but what the 
commentators have written about the name Lipshury is too unsa- 
tisfactory to be cited ; Mr. Collier boldly adopts the alteration of 
his Ms. Corrector, — Finsbury.” 
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Ji^UOr, to mb with oil or grease^ in order to keep ont the water : 
UqmrJkhmneiiCa boots toiih me^ i. 4Q6 ; justics hath liqyiwsd to, iv. 
225. 

list) desire, inclination : when I have list to sleep^ vii. 398. 

list) a limit, a boundary : the list of my voyage^ iii. 362 ; The very Ust^ 
iv. 265 ; within the weak list of a country^ s fashion^ iv. 505 ; The 
ocean^ overpeering of his^ list^ vii. 182 ; Confine yourself hut in a 
patient list^ vii. 438. 

list) to like, to please, to choose : let them take it as they list^ vi. 389 ; 
“ If we list to speak^^ vii. 127 ; do what she list^ vii. 413. 

lither The^ V. 64 : “ [Here] lither isfiexihle or yielding" (John- 
son) ; and see Richardson's Diet in lAthe" &c. (With lither sky 
—which has been explained quite erroneously, lazy sky”— compare 
the agiti^bilis aer” of Ovid, 

** Terra feras oepit; volncres agitabilis aer" Met i. 76.) 

littlo— /n. In miniature : Heaven would in little show^ iii. 39 ; his pic- 
ture in little^ vii. 141. (The expression in little is found occasionally 
in writers long after the time of Shakespeare : so in Pepys's Diary ^ 
&c., “ Cooper, the great limner in little" vol. i. p. 309, ed. 1848 ; and 
in Shad well's Sullen Lovers^ will paint with Lilly [Lely], and 
draw in little with Cooper for 5000?.” Works^ vol. i. p. 27.) 

little jpo?, and soon /lo?— il , iii. 149 : A proverbial expression. 

live the sun — To, ** Is to labour and * sweat in the eye of Phoebus,* 
or viUtm agere sub dio" (Tollet), ** To make his pleasures consist 
in the enjoyment of the sunshine, and simple blessing of the ele- 
ments” (Caldecott), iii. 29. 

livelihood) liveliness, appearance of life, animation, liL 208. 

lively) living ; thy lively body^ vi. 315. 

liver, anciently supposed to be the inspirer of amorous passion and 
the seat of love : the ardour of my livery i. 219 ; With liver burning 
hot^ i, 362 ; If ever love had interest in his liver ^ ii. 124 ; wash your^ 
liver as cleans Ac. iii. 46 ; when liver ^ brainy and hearty &c. iii. 328 ; 
motion of the livery iii. o54 ; liver and ally iii. 357 ; were my vfifds 
liver infectedy &o. iii. 429 ; I had ratheur heat my liver with drinking 
(than have it heated with love), vii. 500 ; the coal which in his liver 
glows, fei. 288 ; Hot liverSy iv. 240 ; heat of our livers, iv. 324. 

liver- vein— 199 : see the preceding article. 

livery— His, iv. 128, 2f 1 ; su^ my livery, iv. 138 : On the death 
of every person who held by knight's sbrvice, the escheator of the 
court in which he died sumAioned a jury, who inquired what estate 
he died seized of, and of what age his ,next heir was. If he was 
under age, he became a ward of the king's ; but if he was found 
to be of full age, he then had a right to sue out a wt of ouster Is 
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main^ ihat is, his livers^ that king's hand might be taken off,« 
and the land delivered to him" (Malone), > 

living^) fortune, possessions; life, living, all is Death's, vi. 468 (a 
passage which has been misunderstood); If I gave them all my 
living, v^. 266 ; in virlaes, beauties, tteings, friends, ii. 384. 

lizards’ stings^ y. 161 ; lizards' dreadful sHngs, y. 261 ; Lizard^ s leg, 
and howlet's wing, vii. 46 : It was copimonly' believed in Shake- 
speare's days that the poor harmless lizard had a sting and was a 
venomous reptile. 

loach — Your chamber-lie breeds fleas like a, iv. 224 : This has puz- 
zled the commentators ; but it seems as reasonable to suppose the 
loach infested with fleas as the tench, which may be meant in a 
preceding speech. Bo& sayings were probably founded upon such 
fanciful notions as make up a great part of natural history among 
the common people ; but Holland's Pliny warrants the notion that 
some fishes breed fieas and lice, [Book ix.] ch. xlvii. [This passage 
of Pliny was first referred to by Heed, Shakspeare, ed. 1785.] Had 
the Carrier meant to say ^ as big as a loach,' he would have said 
* breeds fleas like loaches' Warburton and Oapell are far from the 
mark. Mr. Malone's suggestion, that it may mean ' breeds fleas as 
fast as a loach breeds,' that is, breeds loaches, is not improbable, 
as it was reckoned a peculiarly prolific fish." Nares's Gloss, : The 
efforts of critics who gravely labour to establish the pertinence 
and integrity of such comparisons as these, are as profitable, to 
adopt a characteristic simile of Gifford's, as the milking he-goats 
in a sieve. When the obtuse Carrier tells us that his horse-pro- 
vender is as dank as a dog — that chamber-lie breeds fleas like a 
loach, and that he himself is stung like a tench and as well bitten as 
a king, he means no more, than that the peas and beans are very 
damp, that chamber-lie breeds m^y fieas, and that he is severely 
stung," &o. (Staunton). 

lob of spirits — Thou, Thou lubber of spirits, ii. 276 ; Mr. Grant White 
is probably right in saying that here lob " is descriptive of the con- 

«, trast between Puck's squat figure and the airy shapes ^f the other 
fays As Puck «ould fly " swifter thw arrow from the Tartar's 
bow," and “ could put a girdle round about the earth in forty mi- 
nute," the Fairy can hardly mean, as Mr. Collier supposes, to 
repiroaoh Puck with heaviness." ^ 

lob down their heads, hang down, droop, their heads, iv. 479. 

lock, a love-lock, a long lock of hair^i often fled and plaited with 
riband, worn on the lef^ side, and hanging down by the shoulder : 

'a wears a hck, ii. 113 ; they say he^wears a key in his ear, and a 
lock hanging by it, ii. 137 (Dogberry, as Malone remarks, supposing 
that the lock must have a key to it). 

lookram, a lort of oheap linen, made of different degrees of fine- 
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ineM Looram, ZAnUamm eraskw'^ dole's Lat, and Engl. Dkt,)^ 
vi. 164. 

XoOMBtB^Luacious yii. 393 : It seems doubtful whether locuaU is 
to be understood here to mean insects or the fruit of a certain 
tree, — ^both being eaten : ^ It appeci^rs from the books I have re- 
ferred to, that the locusts al^ve named are the fpuit of the Oarob 
tree (Siliqua dulcis),” &c. Beisly’s Shakspere'a, Garden^ &o. p. 163. 

lode-StarSy ii. 270 ; “ The lodestar is the leading or guiding star, 
that is, the polesiar'^ (Johnson). 

lodge, to beat down, to lay flat ; lodge the summer com^ iv. 152 ; the 
Hummer's corn by tempest lodg'd^ v. 167; Though hladed com he 
lodg'd^ vii. 47. 

loff, laugh, ii. 276. 

loggats, vii. 194: The commentators are not quite agreed about 
hggats (whiqh word, of course, is the diminutive of logs) ; but the 
following description of it by Steevens is most probably correct ; 

This is a game played in several parts of England even at this 
time. A stake is fixed into the ground ; those who play, throw log- 
gats at it, and he that is nearest the stake wins. . . It is one of the 
unlawful games enumerated in the statute of 33 Henry YlII.” 

liOndon-bridge on fire*— Set^ v. 177: “At that time London- 
bridge was made of wood. * After that/ says Hall, ^he entered 
London and cut the ropes of the bridge.* * The houses on 
London-bridge were in this rebellion burnt, and many of the inha- 
bitants perished’* (Malone). 

long, to belong : No ceremony that to great ones longs, i. 466 ; To his 
surname Coriolanus longs more pride^ vi. 229 ; It is an honour longing 
to our house, iii. 260 ; The many to them longing, v. 492. 

long live the king / vii*. 103 : “ This sentence appears to have been 
the watch- word” (Malone) : “ Not exactly so. The common chal- 
lenge in France used to be Qui vive f and the answer Vive le Roi ; 
just like the common chaUenge in the Park, Who goes there f A 
fiHend^ (Pye). ^ , 

longing youmsy — My, i. 291 : “ Dr, Grey observes, that longing is a 
participle active with a passive signification ; for longed, wished or 
desired^,’ (Steevens) : “ I believe that by her longing journey Julia 
means a journey which she shall pass in longing’* (Mason). 

longly, longingly, iii. 118. 

long-fttftff, sispenny strikers — No : see strikers — No, &o, 

lOOf’d, brought close to the wind (a sea-term), vii. 552. 

look, to look for, to look put : look some linen, i. 397 ; to look you, 
iii 28 ; look my twigs, iii. 254 ; To look our d^, i^ 489 ; and see 
note 144, iv. 529. 
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200fc4yN>9i, to look on, to bo a lookor>ron: Stribe dll thtU hoi 

marvel^ iii. 604 ; all qfyou ihat ttoiid and look upon^ !▼, 
; And look upon, as tf the tragedy^ &o. v. 263 ; J mil not look 
^pon, TL 96. 

loon or loum^ a torm of ipeproaoh, — a stnpid rascal, a sorry fdUow, 

' &c., except in the third of the following passages, where it moans 

. simply “ a down thou cream-fac'd loon I vii. 64 ; ho ealVd (ho 
tailor hvm^ vii. 406 ; hoik lord <md lown^ yiii. 56. 

loop’d, fall of small apertures, like the loops in old castles and 
towers, vii. 299. 

loose— -4 ^ his very^ ii. 231 : A metaphor derived from archery, — hose 
being the technical term for the discharging of an arrow (*Hh' 
Archers terme, who is not said to finish the feate of his shot 
before he giue the hose^ and deliuer bis arrow from his bow.** 
Pnttenbam*s Arte of English Poesie^ 1589, p. 145 : 

** Twice (as you see) this sad distressed man, • 

The onely marke whereat foule Murther shot, 

Just in the loose of enuious eager death, 

By accidents strange and miraculous, 

Escap*t the arrow aymed at his hart.** 

A Warning for Fairs Women, 1699, sig. B 3 : 

** Try hut one hour first, and as you like 
The loose of that, draw home ahd prove the other.** 

Jonson^s New Inn, act ii. so. 2). 

loose, too £ree,*too unrestrained : Be sure you he not hose, v. 508. 

loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his how, discharged his love-diaft, 
&c. ii. 278 : see first hose (and compare, in the excellent old ballad 
of Adam Bel, Clym of the Cloughe, and Wyllyam ofChudesle, 

** They lowsed their arrowes both at once,** &Oi 

Bitson’s Anc, Pop,Poetry, p. 17, ed. 1838). 

lop, a cutting, faggot-wood ; From every tree hp, hark, and part o* the 
timher, v. 494. 

liOrd, sir / — 0, ** A ridicule on that foolish expletive of speech then 
in vogue at cour^ [and elsewhere, and long after]** (Wabbubton), 
iii. 229 (eight times). 

liOX^ have mercy on us^^ The inscription which used to be placed 
on the doors of houses visited by the plague, to warn persons not 
to approach them, ii. 223. 

lord, of thy presence : see presence, 

lordingS, little lords : You were pretty lordvngs thenf iii. 422. 

lordingS, sirs, masters (an ancient form of address) ; Lordings^ 
farewell, v, 113. 

<< Lord’s sc^e-^For f^,** The supplication of imprisoned debtors 
to the passAs-by, i. 499. 
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& 228 : A quibble : takmi ov GMb toJeem was 
ibe tem for those spots on the body, which denoted the irtiecUon 
of the plagne : compare deaih-tohine and token'd pesUlence-^The. 

losel, a worthless fellow, a soonndrel, iii. 446. 

lO00, exposure, desertion : Poor thing, condemn'd p lose, iii. 448. 

lots to blanks My name hath touch'd yowt ears-^It is, qi. 222 : “ Men^- 
nins, I imagine, only means to say, that it is more than an equal 
chance that his name has touched their ears. Lots were the term 
in our author's time for the total number of tickets in a lottery, 
which took its name from thence. So in the Continuation of 
Stowe's Chronicle, 1615, p. 1002 ; * Out of which lottery, for want 
of fOling, by the number of lots, there were then taken out and 
thrown away threescore thousand blanks, without abating of any 
one prize.* The lots were, of course, more numerous than the 
blanks. If lot signified prize, as Dr. J ohnson supposed, there being 
in every lottery many more blanks than prizes, Menenius^ust be 
supposed to say, that the chance of his name having reached their 
ears was very small; which certainly is not his meaning" (Ma- 
lone) : Lots to blanks is a phrase equivalent to another in King 
Richard IIL, ‘ All the world to nothing' ” (Steevens) : “ Lots are 
the whole number of tickets in a lottery ; blanks a proportion of 
the whole number'^ (Knight). 

lottery, an allottery, an allotment : Octavia is A blessH lottery to 
, him, vii. 522. 

IiOUis the Tenth — King, iv. 427: Here Tenth should be Ninth : Shake- 
speare caught the error from Holinshed. 

lOUted by a traitor villain— -I am, I am mocked, contemned by, &c. 
V. 58 ; where huted has usually been wrongly explained (Compare 

he is louted and laughed to scome 
For the veriest dolte that ever was home/* iso. 

Ralph Roister Roister, p. 40, reprint, 1818 : 

" Ah woe was me, for from that houre to this, 

She hides with him, where me they lout and scorn, ’’ &c. 

Sir J. Harington's Orlando Furioso, B. zliii. 8t.45). 

louts— Our general : see general louts^Our. 

lOV0 'Will creep in service where it cannot go, i. 306 : “ * Kindness will 
creep where it cannot gang' is to be found in Kelly’s Collection of 
# Scottish Proverbs, p. 226" (Beed). 

IiOV6, the Queen of love, Venus ; Let Love, being light, be drovmdd 
tf she sink, ii. 26 ; Forerun fair Love, strewing her way with flowers, 
ii. 207; the love of Love, vii. 498; Love's master, viii. 258; She's 
Love, viii. 259 ; Love look'd a dwelling, viii. 441 : see note 56, ii. 62. 

love-day, a day of love, of reconciliation, a day for settling dif- 
ferences, vi. 297. 
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lOTd-in-idloness, one of the several names of the viola tfkolor^ 
more commonly called or heart' s-eate^ ii. 279. 

lovely herrie8-~-Tv3o^ ii. 297 ; a lovely hies^ iii. 146 : In these passages 
Uyvely seems to be equivalent to hmng : see note 6o, ii. 881. 

lover ) a mistress : Your brother and Me lover 455 ; athvsartihe hoairt 
' of his lover^ui, bX), 

Ibver^ a male friend : the bosom lover of my lord^ ii. 390; Wheiker 
Bassanio had not once a lover ^ ii. 402 ; I as your lover speah^ vi. 58 ; 
Thy general is my lover^ vL 222 ; Thy lover^ Artemidorus^ vi. 644 ; 
as I slew my best lover ^ vi. 656 ; thy deceased lover ^ viii. 365 ; through 
my lover's life^ viii. 380 ; the drops of thy lovers (persons who love 
thee), iv. 373 ; countrymen^ and lovers! vi. 655 ; Knights^ kinsmen^ 
lovers^ viii. 192 ; call your lovers^ viii. 210. 

XiOVe’e golden arrow at Mm should have fled ^ And not Death's ebon 
dart^ viii. 270 ; “ Our poet had probably in his thoughts the well- 
known fiction of Love and Death sojourning together in an inn, 
and, on going away in the morning, changing their arrows by mis- 
take. See Whitney’s Emblems^ p. 132” (Malone) • “ Massinger, in 
his Virgin Martyr [act iv. sc. 3], alludes to the same fable ; 

* Strange affection I 

Cupid once more hath chang’d his shafts with Death, 

* And kills, instead of giving life.’ ♦ 

Mr. Gifford has illustrated this passage by quoting one of the 
Elegies of Joannes Secundus. The fiction is probably of Italian 
origin. Sanford, in his Garden of Pleasure^ 1576, has ascribed* it 
to Alciato, and has^ given that poet’s verses, to which he has added 
a metrical translation of his own. Shirley has formed a masque 
upon this story, Cupid and Deaths 1650 [see Shirley’s Works^ vol. vi. 
ed. Gifford and Dyce]” (Boswell). 

loves— Q^aW, For all loves, for love’s sake, by all means, i. 368 ; ii. 
286 ; vii. 414. 

Lovers Tyburn — The shape of ii. 198 : “An allusion to the gallows 
of the time, which was usually triangular'^ (Douce). 

love-springs^ loVe-shoots, ii. 25 : see first spring, 

low-crooked, vi. 647 : see note 59, vi 697. 

lower cAaiV, i 460: “Every house had formerly, among its other 
furniture, what was called a low chair^ designed for the ease of 
sick people, and, occasionally, occupied by lazy ones” (Steevens). ^ 

lower world^ThiSj i. 216 : see note 14s, i. 541. 

lown : see loon, 

loyal, faithful in love : loyal cantons of condemned 2ot^s,iU. 341 ; your 
true And loyal mfe^ vji. 445 ; loyal to his voWf vii. 676 ; IIU ibfa/ 
Leonatus, vii 681; The loyaVst husband^ vii. 688, 
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loyolty) fidelity in love ; true loyalty to her^ i. 306 ; v)hm I md loy- 
alty I ii. 283 ; Upon her nuptial vow, her loyalty^ yi. 305 ; would force 
thefeeUr^s soul To (h^ oath of loyalty^ vii. 663. 

IiUbb6r’8-ll6Rdy the Hostess's blunder for, or a vulgar corruption 
of, Libbard'e (i.e. Leopard’s) head^ iv. 330. 

1UC6S in their coat— They may give the dozen white, i. 346 ; The luce U 
the fresh Jiah; the salt fish is an old coat, ibid. : Luce is a pike-fish'; 
and there can be no doubt that we have here an allusion to the 
armorial bearings of Shakespeare's old enemy Sir Thomas Lucy : 
“In Feme’s Blazon of Gentry, 1586, quarto, the arms of the Lucy 
family are represented as an instance that ^ signs of the coat should 
something agree with the name. It is the coat of Gefiray Lord 
Lucy. He did bear gules, three lucies hariant, argent’ ” (St£EV£NS) : 
“ A quartering of the Lucy arms, eidiibiting the * dozen white luces,’ 
is given in Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 1656, p. 348, annexed to a repre- 
sentation of an eaVly monument to the memory of Thomas, son of 
Sir William Lucy,” &c. (Halliwell) : But what is the meaning 
of the second of the above speeches ? Farmer attempts to explain 
it thus ; “ Slender has observed, that the family might give a 
dozen white luces in their coat ; to which the Justice adds, ^ It is an 
old one,^ This .produces the Parson’s blunder, and Shallow’s cor- 
rection. *The hice is not the louse but the pike, Refresh fish of 
that name. Indeed our coat is old, as I said, and the fish cannot be 
fresh; and therefore we bear the white, i. e. pickled or saltfishJ* ” 

liUd’s-tOWH, vii. 672, 697, 735 : “ Trinovantum, called Caer Lud, 
and by corruption of the word Caer London, and in process of time 
London, was rebuilt by Lud, Oassibelan's elder brother” (Grey). 

bear, a bear pulled, seized, by the ears, iv. 212. 

lullaby to your bounty, iii. 386 : That lullaby is unusual as a verb 
has been remarked by Mr. Halliwell, who cites an example of it : 
1 subjoin another ; 

** Sweet sound that all mens senoes lullahiethr « 

Copley’s Fig for Fortune, 1696 , p. 69 . 

luneS) fits of lunacy, mad freaks (Fr.), i. 396 ; fii. 441 ; vi. 39. 

' liUporoal*— TTAs feast of, vi. 617 ; on the Lupercal, vi. 657^ “ The 
Roman festival of the Lupercalia {-ium or -iorum), whatever may 
be the etymology ^f the name, was in honour of the god Pan. It 

f was celebrated annually on the Ides (or 13th) of February, in a 
place called the Lupercal, at the foot of Mount Aventine. A third 
company of Luperci, or priests of Pan, with Antony for its chief, 
was instituted in honour of Julius Csesar” (Craik). 

lurch— To shsiffle, to hedge, and to, i. 366 : Here lurch has been inter* 
preted “to shift, to play triclm,” “to act covertly, to resort to 
shifts but qy* is it not equivalent to Iwrh (see Richardson's Dict.^ 
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in that word), and pieana to lie in ambudi, to lie close, to lie in 
xonoealment” ? 

lurob’d all eworda of the garland^-He^ Ti. 169 : Here Maloni, after 
observing that “ To lurch is properly to purloin [** Fortraire. To 
Iwrch^ purloynej' Ootgrave's Fr, and Engl, Diet, : “ To lurch, Sub* 
duco^ surripio,^^ Coles's Lat, and Engl, concludes thus ; ‘*To 

lurch in Shakespeare^ time signified to win a maiden set at cards, 
&c. See Florio’s Italian Diet., 1598 : * C^oeo marzo, A maiden set, 
or lurch^ at any game.’ See also Coles’s Lat. Diet. 1679 ; * A lurch, 
Duplex palmuy facilie victoria,^ * To lurch all swords of the gar- 
land,’ therefore, was to gain from all other warriors the wreath of 
victory, with ease, and incontestable superiority.” 

luah, juicy, succulent, ^luxuriant, i. 194 ; ii. 281. 

lust, pleasure, inclination, liking : Til answer to my lust^ vi. 71 (see 
note i3ii vi. 121) ; Gazing upon the Chreehs w\th little lust^ viii. 326. 

lustio, as the Dutchman says, iii. 231: Lustigh is the Dufcch for 
^4u8ty, healthy, cheerful” An old play, that has a great deal of 
merit, caH’d The Weakest goeih to the Wall (printed in 1600 ; but * 
how much earlier written, or by whom written, we are no where 
inform’d) has in it a Dutchman call’d Jaco^b Yan Smelt, who 
q)eakB a jargon of Dutch and our language, and upon several occa- 
sions uses this very word, which in English is — ^lusty” (Capell) : 
The word lusUc occurs frequently in our old plays as well as in 
other early compositions : I cannot forbear remarking that in a 
recent edition of Webster’s works, The Weakest goeth to (he Wall 
(of which assuredly he never wrote a syllable) is most absurdly 
and ignorantly included). 

lustil^OOd, vigour, energy, ii. 131 ; vi. 32. 

luxurious, lascivious (its only sense in Shakespeare), ii. 119 ; iv,. 
483 ; vi 93, 340 ; vii 55. 

luxuriously, laaciviously, vii. 560. 

luxury, lasciviousness (its only sense in Shakespeare), i 413, 520 ; 
iv. 458 ; v. 408 ; vi. 85 ; vii. 124, 325 ; viii 448. 

lyxu, a lime-hound, a sporting dog, led by the thong called a lyme 
(according to Minsheu, as cited by Malone, a blood-hound but 
qy. ?), vii. 307. 


M. 

XUace, a sceptre : The swgrd^ the mace^ the crown imperial iv. 476. 

ZUaoe, a club of metal : Lay'st thou thy leadm mace upon my hoy^^ 
674 Cwhere Steevens explains tnace to mean ** sceptre, "-^wrongly, 
as is shown by the epithet ** murderous” in the preceding Ihm). 
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naoulate, stained, impure, ii. 173 ; viii. 19G. 

xnaculation, a stain, impurity, vi. 69. 

xnad as a bucJe, a proverbial expression, ii. 24. 

made, having one^s fortune made, fortunate : see first maJce, 

made, fastened, barred : see second make, 

made, did : see third make, ^ 

made, made up, raised as profit : see fourth make. 

made, formed : my made intent^ vii. 330 (“ So we say in common 
language to make a design and to make a resolution^' Johnson). 

made means to come by what he hath — One that^ v. 460: “2b make 
means was, in Shakespeare’s time, often used in an unfavourable 
sense, and signified ^ to come at anything by indirect practices’ ” 
(Steevens). 

made-up vUlain^Ay A complete, a perfect villain, vi. 5G8. 

mag^niflco, a title given to the grandees of Venice, vii. 381 ; mag- 
nificocsy ii. 387. 

magot-pies, magpies, vii. 42. 

lldaliomet inspired with a dove f — WaSy v. 13 : “ Mahomet had a dove 
^ which he used to feed with wheat out of his ear ; which dove, 
when it was hungry, lighted on Mahomet’s shoulder, and thrust its 
bill in to find its breakfast ; Mahomet persuading the rude and 
simple Arabians that it was the Holy Ghost that gave him advice.’ 
See Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the Worlds Book i. Part 1, 
ch. vi. Life of Mahomet by Dr, Prideaux” (Grey). 

MallU, vii. 302, 314 : In the first passage of our text, according to 
what seems to bo a quotation, Mahu is another name fftr “the 
, prince of darkness in the second he is described as the fiend “ of 
stealing;” and, according to Harsnet’s Declaration of egregious 
Popish Impostures, 1G03, a work from which our poet appears to 
have derived the names of several fiends in King Lear, ^*Maho 
[sic] was generall dictator of hell ; & yet, for go^ manners sake, 
he was contented of his good nature to make^hew, that himselfo 
was vpder the check of Modu, the ground de^uil in Ma[i8ter] May- 
nie.” p. 50 ; again, “ Maho the cbiefe deuill .... had tw<> thou- 
sand deuils at his commi^iandement.” p. 201. 

mail’d vp in shame y wrapped up in diame (as a hawk is in a cloth), 
V. 140 (“ Mail a hawk is to wrap her up in a handkerchief or other 
oloath, that she may not be able to stir her wings or to straggle.” 
R. Holme’s Academy of Armory and Blazon {Terms of Art used in 
Falconry, d;c.), B. ii. c. xi. p. 239 : A hawk was sometimes mailed 
by pinioning her with a girth or band ; see Beaumont and Fletcher s ‘ 
Fhila^tery act v. sc. 4 : Drayton makes the speaker of our text say 
of herself ; 
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** How conld it be, thoee that were wont to stand 
To see my pomps, so goddesse-like to land. 

Should after see me, may'ld vpina sheet, 

Poe shamefnll penance three times in the street?** 

Elinor Cobham to Duke Humphrey ; England's 
Her, Epistles, p. 174, ed. folio). 

main — The, the mainland : the main of Poland, vii. 178 ; mell the 
curled waters 'hove the main, vii. 293. 

main -course — Bring her to try with, i. 176 : “ This phrase occurs 
in Smith’s Sea-Orammar, 1627, 4to, under the article ‘How to 
handle a Ship in a Storme :* ‘ Let us lie as [at] Trie with our maine 
course ; that is, to hale the tacke aboord, the sheet close aft, the 
boling set up, and the helme tied close aboord.’ p. 40” (Steevens) : 
and see note 3, i. 237. 

mained, lamed, v. 173 : see note 148, v. 221. 

major \ if you wUl deny the sheriff, so — I deny your, iv. 244 : “Fal- 
staff clearly intends a quibble between the principal officer of a cor- 
poration, now called a mayor, to whom the sheriff ia generally next 
in rank, and one of the parts of a logical proposition” (Ritson). 

makO) to make the fortune of : there would this monster maize a man, 
i. 203 ; That either makes me or fordoes me quite, vii. 458 ; we had 
all been made men, ii. 311 ; thinks himself made in the unchaste com- 
position, iii. 262 ; thou art made, iii. 368 ; You're a made old man, 
iii. 460 ; we're made again, viii. 165 ; we are made, hoys, ibid. ; we're 
all made, viii. 168. 

mako, to fasten, to bar ; make the doors upon a woman's wit, iii. 68 ; 
the doors are made against you, ii. 24. 

makCii^ to do : what malie you heref i. 396 ; iii. 6, 23 ; what dost thou 
make 'here f iv. 175 ; what make we Abroad ? vi. 642 ; what make you 
from Wittenberg? vii. 112 (twice) ; what make you at Elsinore? vii. 
138 ; What makes treason here? ii. 202 ; What makes he here? iii. 
41 ; what makes he upon the seas ? v. 437 ; what mak'st thou in my 
sight? V. 367; what they made there, I know not, i. 365 ; what made 
your master im this place? vi. 473. • 

makO) to make up^ to raise as profit : Will the faithful offer take Of 
me,^and all that I can make, iii. 62 ; of which he made five marks, 
ready money, i. 499. 

make a shaft or a bolt on' t— Til, i. 387 : Ray gives “ To make a bolt 
or a shaft of a thing.” Proverbs, p. 179, ed. 1768 ; “Equivalent to 
— I will either make a good or a bad thing of it, I will take the 
risk. The shaft was the regular war-arrow, sharp-XK)inted ; while 
the bolt was a blunt^headed arrow, or, sometime, one having, as 
Holme describes it, ‘ a round or half-round bobb at the end of it, 
with a sharp-pointed arrowhead proceeding therefrom’ ” (HatLi- 
well). 
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make all splits ii 272 : A phrase which occurs frequently in our 
early dramas, expressing great violence of action (It is properly a 
sailor's phrase : He set downe this period with such a sigh, that, 
an the rmrriners eay^ a man would haue thought al would haue split 
againe." Greene's Neuer too late^ Part First, sig. o 3, ed. 1611). 

make conditions^ to arrange the terms on which offices should be 
conferred” (Obaik), vi. 667. 

make dainty^ to hold out, or refuse, affecting to be delicate or 
dainty'* (Nares's Gloss,) : she that makes dainty y vi. 404. 

make /cr//i, to go forth ? to advance ? vi. 677 (where the words are 
rather obscurely used). 

make mcc, to be scrupulous : Makes nice of no vile holdy iv. 44. 

make strange^ to affect coyness, coldness, indifference : Bhe makes it 
strangCy i. 270. 

makeless, mateless, viii. 353. 

male, a male parent : the hapless male to one sweet hirdy v. 316 (*‘ The 
word male is here used in a very uncommon sense, not for the male 
of the female, but for the male parent : the sweet bird is evidently 
his son Prince Edward,” Mason). 

^olV B picttire—Like Jlistressy iii. 333 : “ The real name of the wo- 
man whom I suppose to have been meant by Sir Toby, was Mary 
Frith. The appellation by which she was generally known was 
Mall Cutpurse. She was at once an hermaphrodite, a prostitute, 
a bawd, a bully, a thief, a receiver of stolen goods, &c. On the 
books of the Stationers’ Company, August 1010, is entered — ‘A 
Booke called the Madde Prancks of Merry Mall of the Bankside, 
-with her Walks in Man’s Apparel, and to what Purpose. JVritten 
by John Day.* Middleton and Decker wrote a comedy, of which 

‘ she is the heroine. In this they have given a very flattering repre- 
sentation of her, as they observe in their preface, that ^ it is the ex- 
cellency of a writer, to leave things better than he finds them.’ The 
title of this piece is The Roaring Girle, Ch* Moll Cut-Purse, As it 
Jiath^lately beene acted on the Fortune-stage by the frince his Playersy 
1611. The frontispiece to it contains a full lehgth of her in man’s 
•clothes, smoking tobacco. Nathaniel Field, in his -dmends/urZadees, 
another comedy, 1618, gives the following character of her ;* 

* Hence, lewd impudent ! 

I know not what to term thee, man or woman ; 

For nature, shaming to acknowledge thee 
For either, hath produc’d thee to the world 
Without a sex : some say thou art a woman ; 

Others, a man ; and many, thou art both 
Woman and man ; hut I think rather, neither ; 

Or man and horse, as th’ old Contadrs were feign’d’ 

£a passage very inaccurately cited in Steevens's note apud .the Far.^ 
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ShdktBpeare], A Life of this woman was likewise published, 12aio,. 
in 1662, with her portrait before it in a male habit ; an ape, a Hon, 
and an eagle by her [The Life and Death of Mrs. Mary Frith, Com- 
monly called Mai Cutpuree. Exactly collected and now puUiehedfor 
the delight and recreation of all merry dispoeed pereone, London, 1662, 
12mo]” (Steevens) ; “ Mary Frith was born in 1684, and died 
in 1659. [Acoording to the author of her Life^ she was born in 
1589. A Ms. in the Brit. Museum, quoted in a note on Dod^ey*a 
* Old PlaySy vol. xii. p. 398, ed. 1780, states that she died at her house 
in Fleet Street, July 26, 1659, and was buried in the church of 
Saint Bridget's; which date, however, seems inconsistent with 
the statement of Mr. Cunningham that she was buried August 10,. 
1659. Granger says that her death took place in her 75th year.} 
In a Ms. letter in the British Museum, from John ChamWlain 
to Mr. [Sir Dudley] Carleton, dated Feb. 11 [12], 1611-12, tho 
following account is given of this worftan's doing penance : * This 
last Sunday Moll Outpurse, a notorious baggage, that used to go 
in man's apparel, and challenged the field of diverse gallants, was. 
brought to the same place [St. Pauls Cross], where she wept bitterly, 
and seemed very penitent ; but it is since doubted she was maudlin 
drunk, being discovered to have tippel'd of [off] three quarts of 
sack before she came to her penance. She had the daintiest preacher 
or ghostly father that ever I saw in the pulpit, one Badcliffe of 
Brazen-Nose College [“ College" not In orig.] in Oxford, a likeUcr 
man to have led the revels in some inn-of-court than to be whero 
he was. But the best is, he did extreme badly, and so wearied 
the audience, that the best part went away, and the rest tarried 
rather to hear Moll Cutpurse than him.' " Malone ; who correctly 
observes that in our author's time curtains were frequently hung 
before pictures of any value : See much more about Moll Cutpurse 
in my edition of Middleton's Worhs^ vol. ii. p. 427 sqq., where The 
Roaring Girl is reprinted, with an excellent fac simile (by Mr. Fair- 
holt) of the woodcut portrait of the heroine : After all, can it be 
that Mistress Mall's picture" means merely a lady's picture f So 
we still say Master Tom" or ** Master Jack" to designate no par- 
ticular individual, but of young gentlemen generally. ^ 

malkin, the diminutive of Mai (Mary), a contemptuous term for a. 
coqrs^wench : the kitchen malkiny vi. 164 ; held a malkin^ Not worth 
the time of day (“ not worth a good day or good Tnorrow^ undeserving 
the most common and usual salutation," Steevens), viii. 53. 

malmsey-nose red-nosed knave (as if in consequence of 
drinking malmsey wine), iv. 330. 

malt-horse^ a dull heavy horse, Hke a brewer's horse, — a term of 
reproach, ii. 22 ; iii. 15^ (used adjectively). 

malt-worms^ tipplers of ale, iv. 225, 350. 
mammering, hesitating, vii. 41a. 
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2ttfi»niXXL6t— .A whining^ vi. 447 ; To play with mammets, iv. 231: That 
xa the first of th^ passages mammet means ** puppet*’ (used as 
a term of reproach) is certain ; but in the second passage mam- 
mets perhaps means (as Gifford first suggested) breasts'* (from 
mamma), 

mammocked, mangled, tore in pluses, vi. 146. 

man : This word, formerly used with great latitude, was applied, in 
the sense of heing^ to the devil, and even to the deity : No man 
means evil hut the devil^ i. 40J; GotVe a good man^ ii. 117 (“Again, 
in Jeronimo or the First Part of the Spanish Tragedy [by Thomas 
Kyd], 1606, 

* You’re the last man I thought on, save the deviV 
So, in the old Morality or Interlude of Lusty JuventiiSy 

* He wyl say, that God is a good vian^ 

He can make him no better, and say the best he can.’ 

Again, in A Mery Geste of Robin Hoode^ bl. 1. no date, 

* For God is hold a righteous man^ 

And so is his dame,* &c. 

Again, in Burton’s Anatomie of Melancholy^ edit. 1632, p. 670, * God 
is a good man^ and will doe no harme,’ &c.” (Steevens) : To the 
passages just cited I iftay add the following ; “—in the dole tyme 
there came one which sayde y^ god teas a good man .... Anone 
came another & said y^ deuyll was a good man.^' A Hundred Mery 
Talys^ 1526, p. 140, ed. 1866 : 

“ Pray’d you, quoth I, when al the time you span ? 

What matters that ? quoth she ; God's a good man^ 

And knowes what I speak in the Latin tongue, 

Either at Matins or at Even- song.” 

A Pedlar and a Romish Priest, &c. by Taylor, 1641, p. 21). 

man my haggard -—To, To tame, to make tractable, my wild unre- 
claimed hawk, iii. 165 : see first haggard, 

man of saltn- A: see salt-- A man of 

XnBXl^^wax—A: h^Qioax—A man of, ^ 

manage, management, administration, conduct : The manage of my 
statCy i. 179 ; manage of my house, ii. 390; the manage of.twd king- 
doms yiv, 6 ; Expedient manage must he made, iv. 122 ; manage of this 
fatal brawl, vi. 431. 

' manage, a course, a running in the lists i Hath this brave manage, 
this career, been run, ii. 224. 

manage, the training of a horse how obey the hand and voice : 
they are taught their manage, iii. 5. 

manage, the management or government of a horse : Wanting (not 
possessing, not skilled in) the manage of unruly jades, iv. 152; Speak 
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term of manage to thy hounding eteed^ iy. 230; Till they obey the 
manage^ y. 663. ^ 

Znaxidragora (noM^porfopost Lat. mandragorae^ bot. name Airopa 
mandragora)f or mandrake (see the next article), often mentioned 
as a powerful soporific, yiii. 426, 510. 

mandrake, iy. 320, 362 ; y,,161 ; mandrahesy yi. 455 : Mandrake. 
The Englii^ name of the aboye- mentioned plant, mandragorae^ 
concerning which some yery superstitious notions preyailed. An 
inferior degree of animal life wia attributed to it ; and it waa 
commonly supposed that, when tom from the ground, it uttered 
groans of so pernicious a nature, that the person who committed 
the violence went mad or died. To escape that danger, it was 
recommended to tie one end of a string to the plant and the other 
to a dog, upon whom the fatal groan would then discharge its whole 
malignity. See BuUeine’s Bulwarhc of Defence against SicJcnessey 
p. 41. These strange notions arose, probably, from the little less 
fanciful comparison of the root to the human figure, strengthened, 
doubtless, in England by the accidental circumstance of man being 
the first syllable of the word. The ancients, however, made the 
same comparison of its form ; 

Qaamvis semihominis^ vosano gramme foota, 

Mandragort© pariat fores. Columella, de I [Ctdt.] Hort. v. 19. 

Tlie white mandrake, which they called the male, was that whose 
root bore this resemblance. Ly te says of it, * The roote is great 
and ’white, not muche unlyke a radisho roote, divided into two or 
three partes, and sometimes growing one upon another, almost 
lyke the thighes and legges of a man.’ TmmL of DodoenSy p. 437. 
Here it is supposed to cause death ; 

* Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, 

I would invent,’ &c. 2 Hen, VI. iii. 2. 

Here only madness ; 

* And shrieks, like mandrakes' torn out of the earth. 

That living mortals, hearing them, run mad.’ 

Romeo and Juliet, iv, 8. 

A very diminutive or grotesque figure was often compared to a 
. mandrake, that is, the root, as above described ; * 

* Thou whoreson mandrake, thou art fitter to he worn in my cap than 
to wait at my heels.’ 2 Hen* IV, i. 2. 

It was sometimes considered as an emblem of incontinence ; pro* 
bably because it resembled only the lower parts of a man ; 

’ Yet lecherous as a monkey, and the whores called him mandrake.' 

2ircfi.Zr.iii,2.’” 

Nares's Gloss. 

by starts the full course of their glory, mangliog by 
touching only on select parts,” (Johnson), iy. 608. 
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in an kind, masculine, violent, tennagant : A mankind witch^ iii. 445 ; 
Are you mankind f vi. 202 : On the second of these passages John- 
son remarks, Sicillius asks Yolumnia, if (die be mankind. She 
takes mankind for a human creature^ and accordingly cries out, 

‘ Note but this fool.— 

Was not a man my father?* *’ 

(The epithet mankind was applied 'even to beasts in the sense of 
ferocious,** &c. ; ^^Manticore. A rauenoue and mankind Indian 
heaaty Cotgrave*s Fr. ami EngL Diet “ Thoo. A kind of strong^ 
Bwifi^ and ahort-legd Wolfe . . . . o great friend vnto men^ whom he 
defemhj ami fights for^ against other mankiml wild beasts.'* Id.) 

maZIZied with an agate : see agate^ &c. 

manner — Taken with the^ Token in the fact (a law-term), ii. 168 ; 
iii. 487 ; iv. 240. 

Manningtree ox until the piMing in his belly — That roasted^ iv. 
243 : “ Manningtree, in Essex, formerly enjoyed the privilege of 
fairs, by the tenure of exhibiting a certain number of stage-plays 
yearly. It appears also, from other intimations, that there were 
great festivities there, and much good eating, at Whitsun ales and 
other times ; we may therefore conclude safely, that roasting an 
ox whole, a very old and established piece of British magnificence, 
was not uncommon oti those occasions. ... We may further remark 
that Manningtree oosen were doubtless at all times famous for their 
size. Such are the cattle throughout the county, and the pastures 
of Manningtree are said by Mr. Steevens, an Essex man, to be re- 
markable.*’ Nares’s Gloss, (from the notes in the Var. Shakespeare). 

maU-g^UOllor, ami a woman-gueller — A, A man-slayer, and a wo- 
man-slayer, iv. 331. 

many, a multitude ; 0 thou fond many (populace, mob) I iv. 329 ; 
The many to them longing^ v. 492 ; the mutable^ rank^scented many 
(populace, mob), vi. 181. 

map, with the augmentation of the Indies — The new^ iii. 366 : “ A 
clear allusion to a map engraved for Linschoten’s Voyages, an 
English translation of which was published in 1698. This map is 
multilineal in the extreme, and is the first in which the Eastern 
Islands are included** (Steevens) : But iiMt certain that Jdaria is 
here speaking of a map belonging to a book ? 

marcllOS, the borders of a country, or rather a space on each side 
the borders of two contiguous countries. Marche^ French’* (NareB*s 
Gloss .) : They q^ihose marches^ iv. 428 ; in the marches here^ v. 255. 

maroll-pane, a sort of sweet biscuit, which constantly formed 
part of the desserts of Shake8peare*s time, vi. 404 : Marchpanes 
were composed of filberts, almonds, pistachoes, pine-lremelB, and 
si^ar of roses, with a small proportion of fiour,** says ^teeveils 
(following, I believe, Markham’s Countrey Farm) ; but the old 
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cookery-books show that there were many varieties of this favourite 
composition. 

mare-^ 7b ride they iv. 331 : The Hostess iSad threatened to ride 
Falstaff like the Incubue or Night-mare ; but his allusion (if it be 
not a wanton one) is to the GallowSy which is ludicrously called the 
Timber or Two-legged Hard' (Steevens). 

XnarO — Rides the wildy Plays at see-saw, iv. 348. 

Marg^arelon — properly Margarytony MargarctoUy or Margariton — 
see, for instance, Lydgate's Warres of Troijy sig. s 1 verso, ed. 1555 
—a son of Priam, according to the legends engrafted on the Trojan 
story, vi. 94. 

marg^ent did quote such a-mazes — His face's owuy ii. 182; Find written 
in the margent of his eyesy vi. 400 ; you must he edified by the mar- 
genty vii. 204 ; Writ in the glassy mar gents of such. hoohSy viii. 290 : 

In our author's time, notes, quotations, &c., were usually printed 
in the exterior margin of books” (Malone) : “ Dr. Warburton 
very properly observes, that in the old books the gloss or comment 
was usually printed on the margent of the leaf” (Steevens). 

Marian — Maidy iv. 261 : The well-known mistress of Robin Hood ; 
but in later days she figured as one of the characters in the morris- 
dance, when she was represented generally by a man dressed in 
woman's clothes, and sometimes by a strumpet. 

marish, a marsh, v. 6, 

mark ! — Bless they i. 311 ; God bless the marh ! ii. 360 ; God save the 
mark ! iv. 217 ; vi. 434 ; Kelly, in his comments on Scots pro- 
verbs, observes, that the Scots, when they compare person to per- 
son, use this exclamation” (Steevens): but the origin and the 
meaning of the exclamation are alike obscure. 

market — And he ended thCy ii. 185 : An allusion to the proverb, 

** Three women and a goose make a market. Tre donne et un occa 
fan un mercato," Ray’s Proverhsy p. 46, ed. 1768. 

marmoset, a kind of monkey, i. 206. , 

marry trapy L 349 : ” Apparently a kind of proverbial exclamation, 
as much as to say; * By Mary,’ you are caught” [?]. Nares's Gloss. 

mart, to traffic : To M and marty vi. 667 ; nothing marted with him^ 
iii. 4^6. ^ 

Martial thigh— HiSy His thigh like that of Mars, vii. 704. 

Martin’s summer— Expect Sainty Expect prosperity after miqfor^ 
tunCy like fair weather at Martlemas, after winter has begun” (John- 
son), V. 13. (” It was one of those rare but lovely exceptions to a 
cold season, called in the Mediterranean * St. Martin’s summer.”* 
Correspondent in The Times (newspaper) for Oct. 6, 1864.) 
martlemas— iv. 336: *^That is, the autumn, or rather, the 
latter spring. The old fellow with juvs|phs passions*’ (Johnson) : 
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‘^Inthe First Part of King Hmry IV. the Prince calk Falstaff* the 
[thou] latter springf — All-hallown summer*’* (Malone): Martle- 
mas is a corruptiogrof Martinmas. 

mary, iv. 453, 454 : Captain Jamj’s Scotticism for marry. 

ICary-budB) marigold-buds, vii. GGl. 

xnask’d Neptune^ viii. 43 : see note 149, viii. %. 

XUaSS — Evening^ vi. 450 : “ Juliet means vespers. There is no such 
thing as evening mass"' (Ritson). 

lUastor of fence — A , i. 352 : Does not simply mean a professor of 
the art of fencing, but a person who had talfen his master’s degree 
in it** (Stjsevens) : Bee^;/a//W your prize^ &c. 

masters though ye he — Weak : see weak mastei's^ &c. 

matcll, compact : His our rnatch^ vii. GOO. 

matcll — Set a : see set a match, 

mate, to confound, to bewilder : Not mad^ hut mated^ ii. 27 ; I think 
you are all mated or stark mad^ ii. 60 ; My mirul she has matedy vii. 
G2 ; Her more than haste is mated loith delaySy viii. 2G0 ; ^hich 
mates him first (where perhaps there is au allusion to the check- 
mate in the game of chess), v. 149. 

mate, to match, to equal : Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can 
hcyV. 639. 

ft 

mate, to marry : The hind that would he mated hy the lioHy iii. 209 ; 
If she he mated with an egual husband ^ vi. 611. 

material fool^Ay “A fool with matter in him — a fool stocked 
with notions’* (Johnson), iii. 47. 

mattress — yl certain queen to Ccesar in a, vii. 531 : The anecdote of 
Cleopatra being so conveyed to J ulius Caesar must be familiar to 
most readers. 

maug^e, in spite of (Fr. malgre)^ iii. 364 ; vi. 329 ; vii. 340. 

maund, a basket, viii. 440. 

may, you may — YoUy equivalent to “You may divert yourself, os 
you please, at my expense** (Stebvens), vi 46, 172. ^ 

iSIay — To do observance to a mom of iii. 269 ; For now our observation 
is jyerformHly iii. 307 ; they rose up early to observe The rite of May ^ 
ii. 308 ; to make \em sleep On May-day morning y v. 668 : “ It was 
anciently the custom for all ranks of people to go out a maying on 
the first of May. It is on record that King Henry VIII. and Queen 
S^atharine partook of this diversion** (Steevens) : “ Sto,we says, 
that, 4n the month of May, namely, on May-day in the morning, 
every man, except impediment, would walk into the sweet meadows 
and green woods ; theiy to rejoice their spirits with the beauty and 
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savour of sweet flowers, and with the noise [^.s. musi^] of birds, 
praising God in their kind.* See also Brand's Observation on 
Popular Antiquities^ 8vo, 1777, p. 265'* (Beed). 

niazard, the head, vii. 194, 408. 

mazes in the wanton green — The quaint^ ii. 277 : “ Several mazes of 
the kind here alluded to are still preserved, having been kept up 
from time immemorial. On the top of Oatherine-Hill, Winchester, 
the usual play-place of the school, observes Percy, was a very per- 
plexed and winding path running in a very small space over a great 
deal of ground, called a Miz-Maze. The senior boys obliged the 
juniors to tread it, to prevent the figure from being lost, and 1 be- 
lieve it is still retained’* (Halliwell). 

meacock m'etch — ^l, A spiritless, dastardly wretch, iii. 137 (“ Coque- 
fredouille.. -.1 meacocke^ milkeHop^ sneaksbie^ worthlesse fellow^ Cot- 
grave's Fr. and EngL Diet. : “ A Meacock, Pusillanimus, effeemi- 
natus • ujjoriuSf uxori niniiutn deditus et ohioxius." Coles's Lat and 
EngL Diet : You, maister meacoke^ that stand vpon the beauty oi 
your chummilke face," &c. Greene s Neuer too late. Part Second, 
sig^o 2 verso, ed. IGll). 

meal’d, mingled, compounded, i. 498. 

mean is dromi'd with your unruly hase-^^Tlie^ i. 2G0 ; he can sing 
a mean most meanly^ ii. 220 ; most of them means and hases^ iii. 4G4 : 

The mean in music was the intermediate part between the tenor 
and trobfo ; not the tenor itself, as explained by Steevens.” Chap- 
pell's Popular Music of the Olden Time, &c. vol. i. p. 223, sec. ed. 

measles, lepers, — scurvy fellows (^^Mesel, as Meseau. A messelled, 
scuruie, leaporous, lamrous lyerson," Cotgrave's J?*?*. and EngL Dict.)y 
vi. 181. 

measure, properly a stately dance with slow measured steps, though 
the word is sometimes used to express a dance in general : a Scotch 
JWi measure, and a cinque-pace, ii. 87 ; tread a measure, ii. 21G ; 
trod a measure, iii. 73 ; though the devil lead the measure, iii. 224 ; a 
delightful measure, iv. 120 ; no strength in measure (=^ahoing), iv. 
602 ; a measure To lead 'em once again, v. 604 ; We'll measure them 
a measure, vi. 401 ; 2'he measure done, vi. 405 ; to the measures fall, 
iii. %(5 ; delightful measures, v. 361 ; to tread the measures, viii. 277. 

The measures were dances solemn and slow. They were per- 
formed at court, and at public entertainments of the societies of 
law and equity, at their halls, on particular occasions. It was for- 
merly not deemed inconsistent with propriety even for the gravest 
persons to join in them ; and accordingly at the revels which were 
celebrated at the inns of court, it has not been unusual for the 
first characters in the law to become performers in treading the 
measures. See Dugdale's Origines Jurididales. Sir John Davies, in 
his poem called Orchestra, 1622, describes them in this manner ; 
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* Bat after these, as men more eiril grew, 

He [i. «. Love] did more grave and solemn measures frame ; 

With such fair o^er and iiroportion true. 

And oorrespondence every way the same, 

That no fa^t-finding eye did ever blame, 

For every eye was movdd at the sight, 

With sober wondering and with sweet delight. 

Not those young students of the heavenly book, 

Atlas the great, Prometheus the wise, 

Which on the stars did all their life-time look. 

Could ever find such measure in the skies. 

So full of change and rare varieties ; 

Yet all the feet whereon these measures go, 

Are only spondees, solemn, grave, and slow* [Stanzas 66 , 66 ] ** (Beed). 

measure in every thing — Tell him there is, ii. 87: A quibble on the 
word measure, which means both “ moderation” and dance” (see 

the preceding article). 

moddle with my thoughts, mingle, mix with my thoughts, i. 178. 

SIsdOB young Ahsyrtus did — As wild, v. 195: ‘‘When Medea fled 
with Jason from Colchos, she murdered her brother Absyrtus, and 
cut his body into several pieces, that her father might bo prevented 
for some timo from pursuing her. See Ovid, TrisU Lib. iii. El. 9,” 
&c. (Malone). 

mOdicillO, a physician : a medicine That's able to breathe life into a 
stone, iii. 2:21: j 2Vie medicine of our house, iii. 483 ; the medicine of 
the sickly weal, vii. 03. 

IXLOdiciziO hath With his tinct gilded thee — That great, vii. 611 : 
“ Alluding to the philosopher’s stone, which, by its touch, converts 
base metal into gold. The alchemists call tho matter, whatever 
it be, by which they perform transmutation, a medicine'' (JOHN- 
SON) : Walker thinks that here medicine means “ physician ;” but 
compare gilded 'em — This grand lUiuor that hath, 

niOdicillO potable — Preserving life in, iv, 384 : An allusion to the 
“ opinion that a solution of gold has great medicinal virtues, and 
that the incorruptibility of gold might be communicated to the body 
impregnated with it” (Johnson). , 

XHOOd) merit, desert t my meed hath got mefame,y, 304 ; no meed hut 
he repays Sevenfold above itself, vi. 616 ; in his meed (in* this his 
particular excellence) he's unfellowed, vii. 204 ; Each one already 
blazing by our meeds, v. 263. 

tame, humbled : To one so meek, that mine own servant should^ 
&C. vii. 691 (see note 215 , vii. 628) ; all recreant, poor, and mee\ 
viii. 307. 

moot with, to counteract : to meet with Codiban, i. 223. 

moot with^To be, To be even with : he'll be meet with you, ii. 76. 

ineixiy) household attendants, retinue, vii. 284. 
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S 10 U meddle with (in an indelicate aenM), iii. 267. 
XDiOl&OrizOy to make memorable, vii. 6 ; memoriz'd, v. 532. 

memory, a memorial : yon memory of old Sir Roland^ iii. 23 ; a good 
memory^ And witnese, &o. vi. 208 ; a noble memory ! vi. 220, 238 ; 
beg a hair of Mm for memory, vi. 658 ; memories of those worser 
hours, vii. 330. 

XHexi of mould : see mould — Men of 

XUOllds in Her own hands — She has the, She must make the best of it, 
vi. 7. 

Mephostopllilus, the evil spirit in the popular History of Faus- 
tus, and in Marlowe's play of the same name, i. 348. 

mercatautd, a merchant, iii. 157. Ital. mercatante in terra di 
Soldano.'* Oante, Inferno, C. xxvii. 90). 

merchant, a familiar and contemptuous term, equivalent to chap, 
fellow a riddling merchant, v. 28 ; what saucy merchant was this, • 

vi. 421 (Compare, in The Faire^Maide of Bristoio, 1605, “What 
Is'jausie merchant haue you got there ?” Sig. B ii.). 

merchant — Royal: eoo royal merchant, 

merchant, a merchantman, a ship of trade : The master of some 
* merchant, i. 193. 

Mercurial— foot, His foot like that of Mercury, vii. 704. 

mercy — By, “By your leave, venia vestra dictum sir (Walker), vi. 
642. 

mere, absolute, entire : Upon his mere request, i. 51 1 ; his mere enemy ^ 

ii. 387 ; mere oblivion, iii. 34 ; mere the truth (the absolute truth), 

iii. 250 ; Your mere enforcement, v, 415 ; to the mere undoing Of all 
the kingdom, v. 640 ; In mere oppugnancy^ vi. 19 ; Of your mere own, 

vii. 66 ; This is mere madness, vii. 200 ; the mere perdition of the 
Turkish fleet, vii. 403 ; Our faith mere folly, vii. 658 ; to thy mere 
confusion, vii. G97 ; that opinion a mere j>roflt, viii. 62 ; two mere 
blessings, viii. 140. 

mere offence, &o. — Your jdeasurc was my, “]\fy crime, my punish- 
ment, and all the treason that I committed, originated in and were 
founiled on your caprice only” (Malone), vii. 731. 

mered question — TA^vii. 656: Johnson suggests that this may 
mean “the disputed boundary;” Mason that it may mean “the 
only cause of the dispute, the only subject of the quarrel” (For 
mer^ Johnsoxi conjectures “ mooted and so, by an extraordinary 
coincidence, doesdidr. Collier's Ms. Oo|i!ector). 

merely, absolutely, entirely, purely ; merely cheated of our Utes, 
i. 177 ; fiMrely, thou art deatKsfool^ i. 477 ; merely a dumif-show, ii. 
101 ; m^ly *yidyers, iii. 34^ Love is merely a modness\ iii. 46 ; to 
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live in a nook merely momeiic^ iii 46 ; Merely our own traito^e^ iii. 
262 ; Merely awry^ vi, 189 ; Be merely poieon^ yi. 548 ; That which 
I ehow is merely love^ vL 564 ; Merely upon myeelf^ vi. 618 ; 
Possese it merely^ vii. 112 ; The horse were merely hst^ vii. 548. 

XUSrlt, a reward, a guerdon : A dearer merits iv. 117 ; Mason observes ; 

“ As Shakespeare uses merit in this place in the sense of reward^ he 
frequently uses the word meed, which properly signifies reward, 
to express merit" (see meed)-, and I may add, that Johnson in his 
Diet, under “ merit" in the sense of reward deserved,” c4es from 
Prior, 

** Those laurel groves, the merits of thy youth, 

Which thou from Mahomet didst greatly gain, 

While, bold assertor of resistless truth. 

Thy sword did godlike liberty maintain, &o. 

[Ode, inscribed to Queen A7ine] 

xnoritS, deserts : We answer others^ meriijs in our name, vii. 592. 

mermaid) a siren, ii. 26, 29, 278 ; v. 280 ; vii. 521 ; viii. 253 ; mer- 
maids, vii. 521. 

Slerops’ sm — Why, Phatthon,’—for thou art, “ Thou art Phaethon 
in thy rashness, but without his pretensions ; thou art not the son 
of a divinity, but a terroe filius, a low-born wretch ; Merops is thy 
true father, with whom Phaethon was falsely reproached” (John- - 
SON), i. 295. 

meSS) Scottice for mass : By the mess, iv. 454. 

meSS) a small portion : a mess of vinegar, iv. 332 (‘^ A mess seems to 
have been the common term for a small proportion of any thing 
belonging to the kitchen,” Steevens : Ye, mary, somtyme in a 
messe ofvergesse" BkeMoxCB Magnyfycence, Works, yo\, i. p. 283, ed. 
I^ce). 

meSS) a party of four 0*A messe. (Yulgairement) le nombre de 
quatre.” Cotgrave's Fr. and Engl, Diet) : you three fools lack'd me 
fool to make up the mess, ii. 203 ; A mess of Russians, ii. 221 ; your 
mess of sons, v. 249: Mess came to signify a set of four, because 
at great dinners the company was usually arranged into fours, which 
were called messes, 

mM8 — At my worship's, !*At that part of the table wher<f I, as a 
knight, shall be placed” (Malone), that is, above the salt, at the 
higher end of the table (see salt and the pilling article), iv. 10. 

m6886S— persons of inferior rank, — ^properly, those who sat 
at meals below the salt, — at the lower end of the table (see salt and 
the preceding article b^^ one), iii. 427: ^L^ontes pemprehends 

. inferiority of understanding in the idea of inferiority oftank’^ 
(Bteevens). 

metaphysical) supernatural, viL 1Q« 
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metOy to measure with the : Let the marh have a prick in\ to 
mete aty if it may be, ii. 191. 

mete-yard, a measuring-yard, iii. 163. 

metheglln, ii. 217 ; methegUm^ i. 415 : This beverage is generally 
considered to be the same as mead ; but let us hear Taylor ; Meth- 
eglin and Mende^ in regard of the coherence of their conditions, I 
may very well handle them together, without any disparagement 
to either ; how ever there bee some proportion in their severall 
comj^sitions, yet the maino Ingredient being Honey stands allow- 
able to both .... Mecule or Meath .... in regard of the cheapnesse 
it is now growne contemptible, being altogether ecclipsed by the 
vertue of Metheglin^' Drinhe and welcome^ &c. 1637, sig. a3: 
Metheglin was formerly made of various ingredients. 

methinks’t, iii. 236 : see note 87, iii. 302, and note 150, vii. 241. 

mew, and mew up, to confine, to shut up (properly a term in fal- 
conry : Mew is the place, whether it be abroad or in the house, 
in which the Hawk is put during the time she casts, or doth change 
her Feathers.” R. Holme’s Academy of Armory and Blazon (Terms 
of Art used in Falconry, &c.), B. ii. c. xi. p. 241), iii. 116 ; iv. 61 ; 
mewd, ii. 267 ; v. 354 ; mew'd up, iii. 118 ; v. 352, 367 ; vi. 441. 

miclier, and eat hlackherries^Prove a, iv. 242 : Micher is a “ truant 
“ Moodier, A truant ; ‘ a blackberry moucher’ — a boy who plays 
truant to pick blackberries.” Akerman’s Glossary of Provincial 
Words and Phrases in use in Wiltshire, 

micllixig^ mallecho, vii. 156: *‘A secret and wicked contrivance, a 
concealed wickedness. To midi is a provincial word, and was pro- 
bably [certainly] once general ; signifying to lie hid, or play the 
truant In TSortolk micher s rnguiiy inlferers. The signification of 
miching in the present passage may be ascertained by a passage in 
Decker's Wonderful Yeare, 4to, 1603; ‘Those that could shift for 
a time-rwent most bitterly miching and muffled, up and downe, 
with rue and wormwood stuft into their ears and nostrills.’ See 
also Florio’s Italian Dictionary, 1598, in v. Aedapinare ; ‘ To miche, 
to ^hrug or sneaJcJn some corner' Where our poet met with the 
word mallecho, which in Minsbeu’s Spanish Dictionary, 1617, is 
defined malefactnm, I am unable to ascertain. In the folio the 
word is spelt malicho, Mallico [in the quartos] is printed in a 
distinct character a»a proper name” (Malone ; whose name has 
dropped out from the end of this note in Boswell’s ed. of Shake- 
speare) : Malhecho ,,,, An evil action^ an indecent and indecorous 
behaviour j malefaction," Connelly’s Span, and Engl, Diet, Madrid, 
4to. (Compare 

“ Tlio, Be humble, 

Thou man of mallecho, or thou diest.” 

Shirley’s Gentleman of Venice ; Works, vol. v. p. 62 : 
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Maginn’s alteration of our text to ^^mucho malhecho'' i,e, ‘^much 
mischief/* is doubtless wrong.) 

mickle, much, great, iL 22 ; iv. 436 ; v. 63, 192 ; vi. 415 ; viii. 460. 

middle -earth, our earth or world,— the middle habitation between 
heaven and hell, i. 412 (The word is common in our earliest poetry, 
variously spelt, — medilerthe^ myddderde^ &o.). 

middle Bummer's spring — The, The beginning of midsummer, ii. 276 : 
see second spring, 

milch the burning eyes of heaven — Would have made, vii. 145: “i.f. 
would have drawn tears from them. Milche- hearted, in Huloet*s 
Abecedarium, 1552, is rendered lemosus; and in Bibliotheca Eliotce, 
1545, we find * lemosi, they that %oepe lyghtly’ [i. e. easily]. The word 
is from the Saxon melcc, milky’* (Douce). 

mildew’d ear, Blasting his wholesome brother — Like a, vii. 168 : 
“ This alludes to Pharaoh’s dream, in the 41st chapter of Genesis'^ 
(Steevens). 

IVEile-eild, iii. 268; Mile-end- Green, iv. 361:* The usual place of 
rendezvous for the London train-bands, &c. : see Dngonet, &o, 

mill-sixpences, i. 348 : “ These sixpences were coined in 1561, 
and are the first milled money used in this kingdom” (Douce). 

mill-stones — Your eyes drop, v. 372; Ay, milh stone s ; as he les^ 
8on\l us to weep, v. 379 ; her eyes ran o'er, — Ores. With mill-stones, 
vi. 12 : To weep mill-stones was a proverbial expression applied to 
persons not addicted to weeping : but the third of the above pass- 
ages refers to tears of laughter. 

mimic, an actor (meaning Bottom as Pyramus), ii. 292. 

mince, to walk in an affected manner, mincing, or making small, the 
steps : hold up your head, and, mince, i. 408 ; tv)o minting sUps, ii. 

391.* 

minces virtue — That, That puts on an outward affected seeming 
of virtue” (Singer), “That affects the coy timidity of virtue” 
(Staunton), vii. 325. ^ ^ 

mind of love — Your, Your loving mind (as Steevens explains it, and 
I believe rightly), ii. 373. " 

mind — Wretched for his. Wretched “for nobleness of soul” (John- 
son), vi. 520. 

mind, to intend, to be disposed : I mind to tell him plainly, v. 288 ; 
I shortly mind to leave you, v. 290; if you mind to hold your true 
obedience, v. 292 ; IIoio you stand minded, v. 527 ; she minds to play 
the Amazon, v. 291. 

mind, to remind : I do thee wrong to mind thee of it, iv. 479 ; inind 
Thy followers of repentance, iv. 482 ; have minded you of what you 
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should forget^ iii. 456 ; I minded him how royal Hwae to parfim^ vi. 
220. 

mindy to call to remembrance; Minding true things hg what their 
mockeries he^ iv. 469. 

mineral of metals hase^A^ Tii 174: Minerals are mines" (Stee- 
VEMs) : A mineral is here used for a mass or compound mine of 
metals" (Caldecott) ; metallic vein in a mine" (Staunton). 
minikin, small, delicate, pretty, vii. 806. 

minim, was anciently, as the term imports, the shortest note in 
music. Its measure was afterwards, os it is now, as long as while 
two may be moderately counted” (Sir J. Hawkins) : steal at a 
minimus restj i. 353 (see note lo, i. 420) ; rests me his minim rest^ vi. 
418. 

minimus, ^^a being of the least size” (Johnson's Dict\ ii. 300: 

The word is Latin, but came into use probably from the musical 
term minima which, in the very old notation, was the shortest note, 
though now one of the longest,” &o. Nares's Gloss, 

minstrelsy— -f/isre Mm for my^ Use him as a minstrel, to relate 
fabulous stories, ii. 167. 

minute-jacks : see fourth Jack, 
mirable, admirable, vi. 7G. 

miser, a miserable creature, a wretch : Decrepit miser^ v. 75. 
misery, avarice : he covets less Than misery itself would give^ vi. 170. 
misprise, to undervalue ; I am altogether misirrised^ iii. 9 ; your 
reputation shall not therefore he misprised^ iii. 13 ; Misprising what 
they look on, ii. 104 ; misprising of a maidy iii. 244 ; great deal mis- 
prisingy vi. 74. 

misprise, to mistake : You speiid your 2 ^a 8 sion on a misjms'd moody 
ii. 293. 

mis|>rlslon, an undervaluing, scorn : That dost in vile misprision 
shackle up^ hi -234. 

mispriS!lon,.^|i' mistake: some strange misprisiony ii 123; Of thy 
misprision must perforce ensuCy ii 294 ; Misprision in the highest 
ilegrUy iii, 336 ; Either envy, thereforCy or misprisiony iv. 2i6. 

misproud, viciously, unjustifiably proud, v. 269. 

miss, misbehaviour : blames her misSy viii. 241. 

miss, loss, want : a heavy miss of thecy iv. 280. 

miss, to do without, to dispense with : We cannot miss himy i. 186. 

missingly, iii. 462 : see note 86, iii 518. 

missive, a messenger, vii. 517 ; missivesy vii. 14. 

mistaken in't^He*wcre somethingy ^ That he were something dlf- 
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feqpt from whfli he ia tdkeii or sapposod by yoi; to be*’ (Malone), 
t.490. 

niistempered) ill-tempered, wrathful, ir. 62 ; ri. 390. 

Znisthlnk, to have wrong thoughts of, to think ill of, to misdeem, 
V. 267 ; mUthought^ vii. 692. 

mistook hin^Had As, vi. 533 : Explained by Heath, Had he by 
mistake thought him under less obligations than me by others, 
Had he mistaken himself.*’ 

mistress, the small ball (or JocA,— see first jack) in the game of 
bowls, kt which the players aim : ruh orij and kiss the mietuD^SB^ vi. 49 : 
see ruh on, &c. 

Mistress Silvia^ i. 311 ; Mistress Anne Page^ i. 346: Even in the 
beginning of the last century it was customary to style an un- 
married lady Mistress, 

mistrustful wood — Some^ Some wood to be regarded with mis- 
trust, viii. 266. 

mo, more, ii. 98 ; viii. 329. 

mobled, muffled or covered up about the head, vii. 144 (thrice). 

model, an image, a representation : bring forth this counterfeit model 
(** representation of a soldier,” Malone), iii. 264 ; model of con- 
founded royalty^ iv. 75 ; the model of thy father's life^ iv. Ill ; Ah^ 
thoUf the model where old Troy did stand Thou rtiined majesty, 
that resemblest the desolated waste where Troy once stood,” Ma- 
lone), iv. 166 ; The model of our chaste loves^ v. 553. 

model of the barren epsrth Wh ich serves as paste and cover to our hones 
— That sniall^ iv. 146 : According to Malone, “ The Eing means to 
say, that the earth placed upon the body assumes its form ac- 
cording to Douce, model seems to mean in this place a measure, 
portion, or quantity,” ^ 

moderxi, trite, ordinary, common : modem instcmces^ iii. 34; modem 
censure, iii. 55 ; modern and familiar, iii. 230 ; modem grace, iii. 282 
(see note 2 x 4 , iii. 320) ; modem invocation, iv. 42 ; modem lamen- 
tation, vi. 436 ; modem ecstasy, vii. 58 ; poor likelihoods Of modern 
seeming O^weak show of slight appearance, ^ Johnson), vii^ 387 ; 
modem friends, vii, 592 ; a modern quill, viii, 390. * ‘ ^ 

(** Per mode tutto fuor del modern' uso,” Dante, Turg, xvi. 42 ; 
where Biagioli remarks, ^^Modemo, s' usa qul in sense di ordi- 
wono,”) 

modest in exception — How, How diffident and decent in making 
objections” (Johnson), iv. 445. 

modesty, moderation: If it he husbanded with modesty, iii. 107; 
Win straying souls with modesty again, v. 564 ; I am doubtful of 
your modesties, iii. 108. ' 

Modo, i;ii. 302, 314 : In the first passage of mir text, according to 

T 
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what seems to be a quotatios, Modo is another name for the 
prince of darkness in the second he is described as the fiend of 
murder f and .in Harsnet’s Declaration of egregious Fopieh Im^poe- 
turee^ 1603, a book which Shakespeare appears to have used for the 
names of several fiends in King Lear^ we find ^^Modu^ Ma[iBter j 
Maynies denill, was a graund Oommaunder, Muster-maister ouer 
the Captaines of the seuen deadly sinnes,’’ p. 48 ; Modu the Gene- 
rali of Styx,” p. 54, &c. 

moiety, a portion, a share : my moiety^ north from Burton herCy iv. 
249 ; a moiety competent^ vii. 106 ; neither can make choice of either^ 8 
moiety y vii. 249 ; a eiiperfluona moiety y viii. 283 ; The clear eye' 8 
moiety y viii. 372. 

moist etar^They The moon, vii. 106. 

mold warp ami the anty &c. — Of they iv. 260 : MoMwarp is ** mole 
So Holinshed, for he was Shakespeare’s authority ; * This [the 
division of the realm between Mortimer, Glendqwer, and Percy] 
was done (as some have sayde) through a foolish credite given to 
a vaine prophecie, as though King Henry was the molde-warpe^ 
cursed of God’s owne mouth, and they three were the dragony the 
lioUy and the wolfcy which should divide this realm between them” 
(Malone) ; And see the legend of Glendoury st. 23, vol. ii. p. 71, of 
the Mirror for MagistrateSy ed. Haslewood. 

mollificatk>ll/or giant-Some: see giant — Some, &o. 

mome, a blockhead, ii. 22. 

moment any, lasting for a moment, momentary, ii. 269. 

MonarcllO, ii. 190 : The nick>name of an Italian (not, I believe^ 
of an Englishman, as Nares states in his Gloss.y misled by an error 
of Steevens to be noticed presently), who attracted a great deal of 
attention, and is very frequently mentioned by English writers of 
the time. This crack-brained personage, it appears, lived about 
the court, asserted that he was the sovereign of the world, and 
(like Thrasylaus— or Thrasyllus— see Athenseus, B. xii. sect. 81) 
fancied that all the ships which came into port belonged to him. 
That he was dead in 1580 is shown by the following lines in 
Churchyard’s Chdkccy which was published during that year ; 

The Phantasticall Monarckes Epitaphe. 

Though Bant be dedde, and Marrot lies in graue, 

And Petrarks sprite bee mounted past our vewe, 

Yet some doe line (that poets humours haue) 

To keepe old course with vains of verses newe ; 

Whose penns are prest to paint out people plaine, 

That els a sleeps in silence should remaine : 

Come, poore old man, that boare the Monarhe name, 

Thyne epitaphe shall here set forthe thy fame. 

Thy climyi^ mynde aspierd beyonde the starrs, 

Thy loffle stile no yearthly titell bore ; 
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Thy witts would seem to see through peace and warn, 

Thy tauntyng tong was pleasant, sharpe, and sore ; 

And though thy pnde and ponipe was somewhat vaihe, 

The Mmarcke had a deepe disooursyng brame ; 

Alone with freend he could of wonders treate, 

In pubHcke place pronounce a sentence greate : 

No matche for fooles, if wisemen were in place ; 

No mate at meale to sit with common sort ; 

Both graue of looks and fatherlike of face, 

Of judgement quioke, of comely forme and port ; 

Most bent to words on hye and solempne daies ; 

Of diet fine, and daintio dinerse waies ; 

And well disposde, if prince did pleasure take 

At any mirthe that he, poore man, could make. 

On gallant robes his greatest glorie stood, 

Yet garments bare could never daunt his minde ; 

He feord no state, nor caerd for worldly good. 

Held echo thyng light as fathers in the winde : 

And still he saied, the strong thrusts weake to wall, 

When sword bore swaie, the Monarhe should have all ; 

The man of might at length shall Monarhe ^>00, 

And greatest strength shall make the feeble fiee. 

‘When straungers came in presence any wheare, 

Straunge was the talke the Monarhe uttred than ; 

He had a voice could thonder through the eare, 

And Bpeake mutche like a merry Christmas man : 

But sure small mirthe his matter harped on. 

His forme of life who lists to look upon, 

Did she we some witte, though foUie fedde his will : 

The man is dedde, yet Monarhe liueth still.*’ p. 7 . 

I will now point out the mistake of Steevens, which I have above 
referred to. He says ; “In Nash’s Have with you to Saffron- Wal- 
den^ &c,j 1595[6], 1 meet with the same allusion [i,e. an allusion 
to Monarcho] : * but now he was an insulting monarch, above Mon- 
archo the Italian, who ware crownes in his shoes, and quite re- 
nounced his natural English accents and gestures, and wrested 
himself wholly to the Italian punctilios,’ &c.” But the complete 
passage of Nash’s very powerful and most amusing attack on Ga- 
briel Harvey runs thus : “ — it pleased her Highnes [Queen Eliza- 
beth] to say (as in my former Booke I haue cy ted) that he Qjj-abriel 
Harvey] loo^ something like an Italian. No other incitement 
he needed to rouze his plumes, pricke vp his eares, and run away 
with the bridle betwixt his teeth, and take it vpon him ; (of his 
owne originall ingrafted disposition theretoo he wanting no aptnes) 
but now he was an insulting Monarch aboue Monarcha the Italian, 
that ware crownes on his shooes ; and quite renounst his naturall 
English accents & gestures, and wrested himselfe wholy to the 
Italian puntilios, speaking our homely Hand tongue strangely,” 
&e. Sig. M 2, ed. 1596. Surely, it is manifest jbhat the latter part of 
the preceding quotation, “ and quite renounst his naturall English,” 
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See., refers to Gabriel Harvey, and not, as Bteevens sapposed, to 
Monaroho. 

Those ooniknentatoiB are quite mistaken who fancy that there 
is an allusion to the person just described when, in Airs well that 
ends well, iii. 209, Helen says, “And you, monarch — which is 
merely a sportive rejoinder to the salutation of Parolles, “ Save 
you, fair queen P' See note 42 on The Merclumt of Venice, ii 421. 

mong^rel beef-witted lord! — Them, vi. 27 : “ He calls Ajax mongrel 
on account of his father *8 being a Grecian and his mother a Trojan. 
See Hector's speech to Ajax in act iv. sc. 5, * Thou art, great lord, 
my father’s sister’s son,’ Ac.” (Malone). 

monk — The king, I fear, is poison! d by a, iv. 73 : This circumstance 
Shakespeare found in the old play. The Troublesome Raigne of John, 
&o. (see vol. iv. 3) : “ Not one of the historians who wrote within 
sixty years after the death of King John mentions this very im- 
probable story. The tale is, that a monk, to revenge himself on 
the king for a saying at which he took offence, poisoned a cup of 
ale, and havin^^ brought it to his majesty, drank some of it him- 
self, to induce the king to taste it, and soon afterwards expired. 
Thomas Wykes is the first who relates it in his Chronicle as a 
report. According to the best accounts, John died at Newark, of 
a fever” (Malone) : “ The incident answered the Protestant pur- 
pose of Bishop Bale too well for him not to employ it in his 
Kynge Johan, where the monk approaches the king with the poison 
under the allegorical character of Dissimulation. {See the Camden 
Society’s edit. 1838, p. 80” (Collier). 

Monmoutll caps, iv. 489 : Malone observes that Monmouth caps 
were formerly much worn, and purticularly by soldiers ; and ho 
cites from Fuller (Worthies of Wales, p. 60), “ The best caps were 
formerly made at Monmouth, where the Cappers^ chapel doth still 
remain.” 

monopoly out, they would have part onH — If I had a, vii, 267 : “ A 
satire on the gross abuses of monopolies at that time ; and the 
corruption and avarice of the courtiers, who commonly went shares 
with the patentee” (Warburton) : “ But the real meaning appears 
to be, that * lords and great men,’ *and ladies too,’ were all so 
determinately bent on playing the fool, that, although the jester 
might have a monopoly for folly out, — ^that is, in force and extant, 
—yet they would insist upou participating in the exercise of his 
privilege” (Staunton). 

monster^ to make monstrous, “to put out of the common order of 
things” (Johnson’s Diet.) : monster' df/si. 169 ; monsters, viL 255. 

moutaxxt) the abbreviation of montanto, a fencing-term (“ Montant 
... .an upright blow or thrust." Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl. Diet.), i. 
373. 

SEontantO — Signior, a name gi^n in jest by Beatrice to Benedick, 
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and imidjing tbaii he was a great fencer, ii 76 : see preceding 
article. 

month’s msW to them^I see you have a, i. 270*: Ray gives, 
have a month’s mind to a thing,” and adds, ** In ancient wills we 
find often mention of a month’s mind, and also of a year’s mind, 
and a week’s mind s they were lesser funeral solemnities appointed 
by the deceased at those times, for the remembrance of him.” Pro- 
verbs, p. 202, ed. 1768 : It alludes to the mind or remembrance days 
of our Popish ancestors. Persons in their wills often directed that 
in a month, or any other specific time from the day of their de- 
cease, some solemn office for the repose of their souls, as a mass 
or dirge, should be performed in the parish church, with a suitable 
charity or benevolence on the occasion” (Douce) : “ But month's- 
mind is much more commonly used [as in the present passage of 
Shakespeare], and is not yet quite disused, in the sense of * an 
eager desire, or longing.’ . . . Some other explanation of the phrase, 
in the latter sense, must therefore be required ; and it seems 
to have been well supplied by the ingenious conjecture of a gen- 
tleman, who published a few detached remarks on Shakespeare, 
John Croft, Esq., of York. He explains it to allude to ^ a woman's 
longing f which,’ he says, ^usually takes place (or commences, at 
least) in the first month of pregnancy.’ Rem, p. 2. Unfortunately ^ 
he gives no authority for it, and I have endeavoured in vain to 
find it, in that mode of application. Yet it accords so perfectly 
with this second sense, that I have no doubt of its being the true 
explanation” [?]. Nares’s Gloss, 

month to bleedr-No, iv. 109 : Richard alludes to the almanacs of 
the time, where particular seasons were pointed out as the most 
proper time for being bled” (Malone). 

mood, anger : Who, in my mood, I stabb'd, i. 305. 

moody, melancholy : music, moody food, vii. 624. 

moon-oalf, a false conception, or a foetus imperfectly formed, in 
consequence, as was supposed, of the influence of the moon, — a 
monster, i. 205 (three times), 211 (twice) : ” The best account of 
this fabulous substance may be found in f>rayton’s poem with 
that title” (Douce). » 

moonish, variable, inconstant, iii. 46. 

moon’s men— TAs, iv. 211: **Moones men. Brigands." Cotgrave’s 
Fr. and Engl. Diet. 

modnshine — a sop o' the^: see sop o' the, &c. 

Moor-ditoh— TAe melancholy of, iv. 212 : On the word “ ifoor- 
ditch^' in his reprint of Dekker’s OulVs Hornbook, Nott writes as 
follows ; The ground that has of late years been called Jfoor- 
Mds. togedier with the adjqbing manor of Finsbury or Fm- 
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bury, extending as far as Hoxton, was in the fourteenth century 
one continued marsh, passable only by rude causeways here and 
there raised upon it. Moorfielda^ in the time of Edward II. let but 
for four marks per annum, a sum then equal in value to six pounds 
sterling. In 1414, a postern gate, called Moorgate^ was opened 
in London Wall, by Sir Thomas Fanconer, .ij^ayor, affording freer 
access to the city for such as crossed the Moor,' and water-courses 
from it were begun. In 1511, regular dikes, and bridges of com- 
munication over them, were made for more effectually draining 
this fenny tract, during the mayoralty of Robert Atchely ; which 
draining was gradually proceeded upon for about a century, till, in 
Decker's day, it would appear that the waters were collected in one 
great ditch. In 1614, it was to a certain degree levelled, and laid 
out into walks. In 1732, or between that and 1740, its level was 
perfected, and the walks planted with ehns. After this, the spot 
was for years neglected, and Moorfielda became an assemblage of 
petty shops, particularly booksellers', and of ironmongers' stalls ; 
till, in the year 1790, the handsome square of Finsbury compleated 
arose upon its site." p. 48. 

IMEoorflelds to muBter in f — Is this, v. 568 : The train-bands of the 
city were exercised in Moorfields" (Johnson). 

•mopi a grimace : with mop and mow, i. 219 (The word mop is often 
found in conjunction with mow, q. v. : so in Copley's Fig for For- 
tune, 1596 ; 

** And when he can no more, with mops and mowes 
He flontes both them, and Death, and Destinie." p. 18). 

mopping*, grimacing, vii. 314. 

moral, a latent meaning : you have some moral in tide Benedictua, 
ii. 115 ; the meaning or moral of his signs and tolcens, iii. 166 ; This 
moral ties me over to time the application of this fable ties me," 
&c, Johnson), iv. 506 ; the moral of my wit, vi. 70. 

moralize : I pray thee, moralize (expound, interpret the latent 
meaning of) them, iii. 166 ; I moralize two meanings in one word 
(^* signifies either ^^extract the double and latent meaning of one 
word or sentence,’ or * couch two meanings under one word or sen- 
tence' .... The word which Richard uses in a double sense is live, 
which in his former speech he had used literally, and in the present 
is used metaphorically,” Malone), v. 394 ; thjou hear^st me moralize 
(“ comment," Malone), viii. 263 ; Nor could she moralize Ids wmton 
sight (^4nt^ret, investigate the latent meaning of his wanton 
looks," Malone), viii. 290. ^ 

Mordake the earl of Fife and eldest son To beaten Douglas, iv. 209 : 
see note 7, iv. 290. 

more, greater : a more requital, iv. 13 ; To be more prince, iv. 46 ; a 
widre r^oicing, viii. 296. 
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TUOPG arid leas^ great and small : The more and less came in^ iv. 271 ; 
more and less do floch^ iv. 320 ; more and less have given him the 
revolt j vii. 66 ; are lovd of more and lessy viii. 397. 

morG sa^hs to the milly a proverbial expression, ii. 199. 

Morlsco, a morris-dancer, V. 152. 

3M[or]iilIg^’S lore — They ii. 302 : Most probably Oephaluis is meant. 

morris-plBG^ a Moorish pike (“ which was very comlnon in the 
16th century. See Grose*s History of the English Army, vol. i. 
p. 136,” Douce), ii. 36. 

Tliort 0* the deer — TAe, The death of the deer, — the notes on the horn 
which were usually blown at the death of the deer, iii. 424. 

mortOtl^ deadly, murderous : This news is mortal to the queeriy ui. 
464 ; The mortal worniy v. 160 ; the mortal fortune of the Jieldy v. 
260; The mortal gate (“The gate that was made the scene of 
death,” Johnson) of the dtyy vi. 170; you spirits That tend on 
mortal thoughtSy vii. 16 ; mortal murderSy vii. 41 (see note 65, vii 
86) ; the mortal swordy vii. 63 ; Their mortal natureSy vii. 397 ; you 
mortal enginesy vii. 426 ; Would he even mortal to mSy vii. 679 ; The 
mortal bugSy vii. 713 ; a mortal butchery viii. 259 ; thy mortal vigour y 
viii. 271. 

jn.Ort&l^ “exceeding,' very” (^Craven Dialect): as all is mortal in 
naiurSy so is all nature in love mortal in folly (“ abounding in folly,” 
Johnson, “extremely foolish,” C aldecott), iii. 26 . 

mortal instruments — The : see OeniuSy &c. 

mortal-staring* wary v. 445 : see note 104, v. 473. 

mortiflG49 dead to the world, ascetic : Damain is mortifiedy ii. 164 ; 
the mortified many vii. 63. 

BCortirnGr^ broughUin in a chair by two keepers — Enter y v. 33 : “ It 
is objected that Shakespeare [the unknown author of the present 
play] has varied from the truth of history, to introduce this 
scene between Mortimer and Bichard Plantagenet ; as the former 
served under Henry Y. in 1422, and died unconfined in Irelandy in 
1424. In the third year of Henry the Sixthf 1426, and during the 
time that Peter Duke of Coimbra was entertained in London, 
^Edmonde Mortimer (says Hall) the last erle of Marche * of ^that 
name (which long tyme had bene restrayned from hys liberty y and 
fynally waxed lame) disceased without yssue, whose inheritance 
descended to lord Bichard Plantagenet,* &c. Holinriied has the 
same words; and these authorities, though the fact be other- 
wise, are sufficient to prove that Shakespeare, or whoever was the 
author of the play, did not intentionally vary from the truth of 
history to introduce the present scene. The historian, does not) 
indeed, expressly say that the Earl of March died in the Tower; 
but one cannot reasonably suppose that he meant to relate an 
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event vbiok be knew bad happened to a/r«e mm in Ireland^ ae 
happening to a priaoner during the time that a particular person 
was in London, But, wherever he meant to lay the scene of Morti- 
mer’s death, it is clear that the author of this play understood him 
as representing it to have happened in a London prison ; an idea, 
if indeed his words will bear any other construction, a preceding 
passage may serve to corroborate : ^ The erle of March (he has 
observed) was ever kepie in the courte under such a keper that he 
could neither doo or attempte any thyng agaynste the kyng wyth- 
out his knowledge, and dyed without issue”* (Ritson): “The 
error concerning Edmund Mortimer, brother-in-law to Richard 
Earl of Cambridge, having been ‘ kept in captivity untill he died,^ 
seems to have arisen from the Legend of Richard Plantagenet, 
"Duke of Yorke, in The Mirrour for Magiatrates^ 1676, where the 
following lines are found ; 

* His cursed son ensued his cruel path, 

And kept my guiltless cousin strait in durance^' 

(Malone) : “It is presumed that the person intended is Edmund, 
last Earl of March, and Shakspeare [the unknown author of the 
present play] was led by Holinshed into the mistake of making 
4 him a prisoner. He had, on the contrary, been favoured by Henry 

^ the Fifth, and, though he was so far implicated in the treason of 
Cambridge, Scro>pe, and Grey, .... as to have received a pardon 
from the king, he was summoned as one of the judges to whom 
the cases of Cambridge and Scrope (being peers) were referred ; 
and there is no notice of his being again under suspicion, or out 
of favour, in the last reign or in the present. He died in the year 
1424 or 1425, not in the Tower, but in Ireland [He “ died of the 
plague in his castle at Trim in January 1424-6,** Malone] ; There 
is another mistake in making him an old man ; he died at the age 
of twenty -four, or thereabouts.** Courtenay’s Comment, m the Hist, 
Plays of Shakspeare, vol. i. p. 246 ; from which work other instances 
of the violation of history in this play might bo cited. 

Mortimer of Scotland — Lord, iv. 267 : A mistake; Shakespeare 
jpeant Lord Marc\ of Scotland (George Dunbar, tenth B|u:l of 
Dunbar and March) : “Our author had a recollection that there 
was in these wars a Scottish lord on the king’s side, who bore the 
same title with the English family on the rebel side (one being the 
Earl of March in England, the other, Earl of March in Scotland), 
but his memory deceived him as to the particular name whi(^ 
was conunon to both. He took it to be Mortimer instead of MarcK’* 
(Steevbns). 

Mortimer. Wor. I cannot blame him : was he not proclaimed By 
Richard that is dead the next of blood f — Trembling even at /As name 
of iv. 219; “Shakespeare owes to Holinshed his mistake iNote. 
Malone and others have fallen into the same error} In supposing 
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that the Edmund Mortimer, 'who was prisoner and afterwards son- 
in-law to Glendower, was Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, whom 
King Bichard had proclaim^ heir to the crown, and who was, ac- 
cording to hereditary right, now entitled to it. l%e Earl of March 
was at this time a child : it was his uncle, Sir Edmund Mortimer 
(second son of the first Earl of March) whose adventures Shake- 
speare relates and misapplies. 

* HoUpwr Did King Bichard, then, 

Proclaim my brother, Edmund Mortimer, 

Heir to the crown ? 

North. He did.* ^ [iv.219.] 

Hotspur calls Mortimer his brother, because he married his sister 
Elizabeth [A little before he calls him ‘my wife’s brother’].” 
Courtenay’s Comment, on tho Hist, Plays of Shakspeare^ vol. i. p. 92 v 
And see Kate^ &c. 

XUOrtisO, a hole Cut in one piece of wood fitted to receive the tenon 
or correspondent portion of another piece, vii. 395. 

mortis’d) joined with a mortise, vii. 164. 

mose in the chine— Like to, iii. 144 : “ Mose. To mose in the chine, a 
disorder in horses, by some called mourning in the chine.” Nares’s 
Gloss, : “ Les oreillons. The Mumpes^ or mourning of the Chine,'*' 
Cotgrave’s Fr. and Fngl, Diet, 

most) greatesiP^ resolute in most extremes^ v. 51 ; IFith most gladness^ 
vii. 520. 

mot) a motto, a word, a sentence : viii. 311. 

mother was her painting — Whose^ The creature, not of nature, but 
of painting” (Johnson ; whose explanation is jeered at by Mr. 
Grant White), vii. 680 : see note 96, vii. 751. 

mother swells up toward my heart! Hysterica passio — 0, how this^ vii. 
285 : Percy remarks that the disease called the mother^ or hysterica 
passio^ in Shakespeare’s time, was not thought peculiar to women 
only ; and that probably our poet derived those terms from Hars- 
net’s Declaration of egregious Popish Impostures^ 1603 ; which, it 
would appear, furnished him with the namps of certain supposed 
fiends mentioned in the present tragedy. * 

motiOU) a puppet-show : 0 excellent motion / 0 exceeding puppet / 
Now will he interpret to her (“ Speed means to say. What a fine pup- 
pet-show shall we have now I Here is the principal puppet^ to whom 
my master will be the interpreter. The master of the puppet-show^ 
or the person appointed by him to speak for his mock actors, was, 
in Shakespeare’s time, frequently denominated the inteirpreter to 
the puppets" (Malone), i. 276 ; a motion of the Prodigal Son, iii. 
465 (Fielding, in his Jonathan Wild^ says that the master of a 
pnpf^-^ow “wisely keeps out of sight ; for should hq once appear, 
the whole motion would be at an end.” Book iii. oh. xi). 
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motion^ a puppet ; a motion ungcncraHvo^ L 486 (So in Swift’s Od€ 
to Sir William Temple^ 

** As in a theatre the ignorant fry, 

BeoansG the cords escape their eye, 

Wonder to see the motions fly”). 

motion—/ see it in my^ vii. 523 : see note 6o, Yii. 607. 
motion— o/, “ Unshaked by suit or solicitation, of which 
the object is to move the person addressed” (Malone ; rightly, it 
would seem), vi. G48. 

motion 1—TreZ^* speak qn, viii. 67: see note 236, viii. 109. 
motions— ‘‘honest indignation” (Johnson), “genuine im- 
pulse of the mind” (Douce), v. 489. 
motivo, a mover, an agent : my motive and helper to a hushand^ iii. 
270; The slavish motive of recanting fear ^iv. 110; every joint and 
motive (“part that contributes to motion,” Johnson) of her hodp^ 
vi. 73 ; motives of 7 norefaticy^\n, 2%2 ; the motives that you first went 
out (that^ou were banished), vi. 674. 
motl63r9 the particoloured dress worn by domestic fools or jesters : 
Motley's the only wear^ iii. 31 ; a motley coat, iii. 31 ; v. 483 \ Invest 
me in my motley, iii. 31 ; I wear not motley in my brain, iii. 336 ; 
The one in motley, vii. 267. 

motley, a domestic fool or jester (see the preceding article) : Will 
you he married, motley f iii. 48 ; made myself a motley to the view, 
viii. 404. 

motley a fool wearing motley, iii. 30 (twice), 
motley-minded, foolish, iii. 73. . 
mought, might, V. 310. 

mould— J/m of, “Men of earth, poor mortal men” (Johnson), iv. 
451 : The expression is common in our early poetry ; and Mr. Grant 
White is altogether mistaken when he says that “ a man of mould 
is a of large frame, and so of strength, of prowess” (Compare 
Trite Thomas, and the Queen of Elf land, 

^ Man ofm-olde, thu wilt me marre.” 

# Jamieson’s Popular Ballads, See, vol. ii. p. 16 : 

and a*comparatively modern poem, 

“ Opra quests non d da un uom di terra*' 

Fortiguerra’s Bicciardetto, C. ii. st. 18). 

Mount— Mount Misenum, vii. 524. 

mountant, mounting, rising on high (Fr. montant, an heraldic 
term) : Hold up, you sluts, Your aprons mountant, vi. 554. 
niOUSO, formerly a common term of endearment : WJuiIs your dark 
meaning, mouse, of this light wordf ii. 211 ; my mouse of virtue, iii. 
336 ; call you his mouse, vii. 172. 
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m0U86) to tear in pieces, to devour (as a cat does a mouse) : Wdl 
moused^ Uon^ ii 319 ; morning the flesh of men^ iv. 22. 

mOUSe^ to hunt for mice : a morning ovail^ vii. 30. 

mOUSO-llUXlt in your time — You have been a, vi. 456 : Mouse-hunt. 
A hunter of mice ; but evidently said by Lady Capulet with allu- 
sion to a different object of pursuit ; such as is called mouse [see 

first mouse"] only in playful endearment The commentators 

say that in some counties a weasel is called a mouse-hunt. It may 
be BO ; but it is little to the purpose of that passage.’' Nares’s Gloss. : 

Mouse-hunt,^ the stoat ; the smallest animal of the weasel tribe, and 
pursuing the smallest prey. This explains a passage in Sh. Romeo 
and Juliet^ in which Lady Capulet calls her husband a * mouse-hunt^' 
and he exclaims, a ^ jealous hood !’ It is the same sense in which 
Cassio, in Othello^ calls Bianca a ‘ fitchew;’ that is, a polecat. All 
animals of that genus are said to have the same propensity, on 
which it is not necessary to be more particular.” Forby’s Vocah. of 
East Anglia: Mouse-Hunt. A sort of weasel or pole-cat. It is 
found in corn-stacks and stack-yards, and is less angrily looked on 
than others of that tribe, as the farmers think its chief food and 
game are mice (or meece as we call them), and not poultry. It is 
a small* species, brown on the back, the belly white,” &c. Moor’s 
Suffolk Words^ &c. (Milton, too, uses the word metaphorically;^ 
.^though I know many of those that pretend to bo great Babbies 
in these studies, have scarce saluted them from the strings and the 
title-page; or, to give ’em more, have bin but the Ferrets and 
Mous-hunts of an Index,” &o. Of Ref ormation in England^ &c, B. i. 
Prose Works^ vol. i. p. 261, ed. Amst. 1698, folio). 

XXLOVOd, he moved — Be^ “ Have compassion on me, though your mis- 
tress has none on you” (Malone), i. 277. 

« 

XHOWy a wry mouth, a distorted face, i 219 ; mows^ i. 217 ; vii. 141, 
652. 

nOWy to make mouths, i. 202 ; mowing^ vii. 314. 

XBOy shall not serve ; I will have forty moys^ iv. 483 ; is that a ton of 
moysf iv. 484 : “Dr. Johnson says that ‘ [Ijere] moy is a piece of 
money, whence moi-d'or or moi of gold' But where had the doctor 
made this discovery? His etymology of moidor is certainly in- 
correct. Moidore is an English corruption of the Portuguese moeda 
d'ouroy i.e. money of gold} but there were no moidores in the time 
of Sh^espeare. We are therefore still to seek for Pistol’s moy. 
Now a moyos or moy was a measure of corn ; in French muy or 
muid^ Lat. modiusj a busheL It appears that 27 moys were equal 
to a last or two tons. To understand this more fully, the curious 
reader may consult Malyne’s Lex Mercatoria^ 1622, p. 45, and Bo- 
berts’s Marchant's Map of Commerce^ 1638, chap. 272” (Douce). 

muoll) an ironical expression of contempt and denial : vdth two points 
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on your $houlderf much! iv. 844; you mov*d me much, Apem. 
Much! vi. 618. 

much, the same expression used adjectively: much Orlando! (no 
Orlando at all !), iii. 60 (Compare Tes, much reskewe, much helpe, 
much Dametas.” Day’s lie of Gvh^ sig. c3, ed. 1606). 
muffler^ a sort of wrapper, worn by women, which generally covered 
the mouth and chin, but sometimes almost the whole face, i. 397, 
400; iv.46P. 

muleterSy muleteers, v. 44 ; vii. 549. 
mulled, vi. 212: see note 195, vi. 267. 

mum .... budget^ i. 409 (twice), 416 : Mumhudget was a cant term 
implying silence and secrecy : “ To play at mumhudget. DemHeurer 
courts ne sonner mot'' Ootgrave’s Fr, and Engl, Diet, 
mummy, a preparation, for magical purposes, made from dead 
bodies : Witches' mummy ^ vii. 46 ; mummy which the skilful Con- 
serv'd of maidens' hearts^ vii. 432 (On th^ second of these passages 
Steevens has a note about **the balsamic liquor running from 
mummies,” &c., which seems irrelevant to the text), 
mural, a wall properly an adjective,” Halliwell), ii. 317. 

. murdering^-pieca, vii. 182: “A murdering-piece of murderer 
^ was a small piece of artillery ; in Fr. meurtrUre, It took its name 
from the loopholes and embrasures in towers and fortifications, 
which were so called. The portholes in the forecastle of a ship 
were also thus denoihinated. Meurtriere^ e’est un petit canonniere, 
comme celles des tours et murailles, ainsi appell4, pareeque tirant 
par icelle a desceu, ceux ausquels on tire sent facilement meurtri.’ 
Nic&t, ‘ Yisiere meurtriere, a port-hole for a murthering-piece in the 
forecastle of a ship.’ Cotgrave, Case-shot, filled with small bullets, 
nails, old iron, &c, was often used in these murderers. This ac- 
counts for the raking fire attributed to them in the text” (Singer) : 
Cotgrave has also ” Meurtrieres. Holes (in that part of a rampire 
that hangs ouer the gate) whereat the assailed let fall stones on the 
heads of thecr too neere approaching aduersarie Mur dering-pieces ^ 
if we may trust Coles, were not always small ;” for he gives ** A 
Murdering-piece, Tormentum murale^" and afterwards Tormentum 
murale, a great gun," Lot, and Engl, Diet, 

mure, a wall, iv. 379. 
murk, darkness, gloom, iii. 227. 

muscadel, or muscadine^ iii. 147: ^^Vinum musctXlvm^ quod maschi 
odorem referat^ propter dulcedinem^ for the sweetnesse and smell, it 
resembles muske,” do. Minshen’s Guide into Tongues^ edL 1617. 

muscle-shell, i. 404 : “He calls poor Simple mtiac/e-sAe/Z, because 
he stands with his mouth open” (Johnson). 
muse, to wouder, to wonder at : J cannot too much muse such shapes^ 
i. 215 ; And raiher muse ihan ash, iii. 241 ; ImuH your meyesty doth. 
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itm, BO eoldj iv. 37 ; I muse you maJce bo Blight a question^ iv. 367 ; I 
mme we met not with the Dauphin ^ b grace, v. 25 ; I mwe my Lord of 
Gloeter is not come, y. 142 ; you muse what chat we two have had, v. 
278 ; JmuB6 my mother Doee not approve me farther, 190 ; Do not 
muse at me, vii. 41 ; Musing the morning U so much o'erwom, viii. 
268. « 

BlUSet (written also muse and mueit), viii. 158 ; musets, viii. 262 : 

A muse (of a hare), Arctue leporie per aepes transitus, leporis la- 
cuna^^ Goles*s Lat, and Engl. Diet: *^The opening in a fence or 
thicket, through which a hare, or other beast of sport, is accustomed 
to pass.*’ Nares’s GIobb. 

musiCy ** musical, mellifluous” (Caldecott) : the honey of Mb music 
vows, vii. 151. 

xnusSy a scramble (Fr. mousche), vii. 559. 

niuti]16y to mutiny, vii. 169. 

mutinerSy mutineers, vi. 142. 

mutineSy mutineers: like the mutines of Jerusalem, iv. 23 (where 
the allusion is to the factions in Jerusalem combining their strength 
against the Boman besiegers), vii. 200. 

muttOXly a cant term for a courtesan : The duke, I say to thee again, 
would eat mutton on Fridays (where, of course, the allusion is partljr 
to breaking the fast), i. 488 : and see laced mutton. 

my wrongs — Thou pardon me, Thou pardon tue the wrongs done by 
me to thee, i. 229 : see note 131, i. 257. 

mysteryy an art, a calling : discredit our mystery, i. 494 ; thrive in 
our mystery, yi. 563; such strange mysteries (“artiflcial fashions,” 
Douce), v. 498 ; manners, mysteries, and trades, vi. 548, 

N. 

XLEkod gull — A : see gull, &c. 

nctpkixiy a handkerchief: iii. 63, 64 (twice), 109 ; v. 249y 251, 253 
vi. 318 (twice) ; vii. 208, 424 (twice), 425 ; viii. 439 ; napkins, vi. 
658 ; vii. 25. • 

ITctpleSy that they speak t’ the nose thus f — Have your instruments heen 
in, vii. 414 : The venereal disease first appeared at the siege of 
Naples” (Johnson). 

Xlfttive she doth owe-^Which, Which she naturally possesses, ii. 173 : 
see owe. 

Bftturaly an idiot : that a monster should he such a natural, i. 211 ; 
hath sent this natural, iii. 10 (where, as Douce observes, Touch* 
stone is called a natural merely for the sake of alliteration and a 
punning jingle of words ; for he is undoubtedly an sJ^tifloial fool”) ; 
like a great natural, vi. 420. 
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natural— most^ iii. 331 : see note lo, iii. 398. 
naught awMle^Bej A plague, or a mischief (Ai yon (a petty male- 
diction), iii. 6 . 

naughty, wicked, bad, worthless, i. 459 ; ii. 128, 136, 380, 389,410 ; 

iv. 243 ; v. 132, 659 ; vi. 615 ; vii. 809. 
nave — The, The navel ifrom the nave to the chaps, vii. 6 . 
nave of a wheel — This, iv. 348 : “iVavS and hmve are easily recon- 
ciled ; but why ^ nave of a wheel* ? I suppose from his roundness. 
He was called rownd man, in contempt, before** ( JoHMSOM). 

nayward, tendency to denial, iii. 436. 

nay- word, a watch-word : have a nay -word, that you may know one 
mother's mind, i. 368 ; we have a nay-word how to lonow one another, 

i.409. 

nay-word, a by- word, a laughing-stock (see Forby*s Vocdb. of East 
Anglia) : gull him into a nay -word, iii. 349. 

near, admitted to one*s confidence : you are very near my hrother in 
Ids love, ii. 89 ; the imjmtation of being near their master, iv. 388. 

neat slave — You, You tfuical rascal, you [who] are an assemblage 
of foppery and poverty’* (Steevens), vii. 279. 

neb, a beak, a bill, a nose (see Jamieson’s Etym, Diet of the Scottish 
Language) : iii. 426 (afterwards in this scene Leontes speaks of 
their meeting noSj^**). 

needless stream— The, The stream that needed it not, iii. 21. 
needly, needfully, necessarily, vi. 435 . 

neeld, a needle, iv. 177 ; viii. 45, 61, 296 ; neelds, ii. 297 ; iv. 68 (This 
contracted form is common enough in our early poets ; e.g, 

“ for theo fit weapons weare (i. e. were) 

Thy neeld and spindle, not a sword and speare.’* 

Fairfax’s Tasso^s Oenualemme, B. xx. 95). 

We also find “ nylde 

** Without sweard and buckler, without speare or shylde, 

*With an houndred poundes, as safe as with a nylde»** 

0 maruelous tydynges, &o,Seventy-nine Black-letter 
• Ballads, Sso. 1867, p. 211. 

ne’er the near, never the nigher, iv. 168 (Compare Porter’s Twa 
Angri^ Women of Ahington, 1599, 

** Shell I stand gaping here all night till day ? 

And then be ?tere the neere,** Sig. a 4). 

: ne’er-legged, Ui. 144 : see note zoo, iii. 193. 

neeze, to sneeze, ii. 276. 

negleotion, neglect, v. 59 ; vi. 20 ; viii. 43. 

neif, a fist, ii. 305 ; iv. 346. 

Neoptolemus, vi. 76 : see note 144 , vi. 124. 
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nopheWy a word which, like cotudn, was formerly used with great 
lasity : Henry th$ Fourth .... Depoe'd hie nephpm Richard^ v. 34 
(where nephew ought to mean cousin;'* but see note 71 , v. 91); 
youHl have your nephews (grandsons) neigh to you, vi. 378. 

nether-stocks, lower stocks, stockings, iv. 235 ; vii. 284 (The 
breeches were the upper-etocke)^ 

ITevil — You, cousin, iv. 3534 ^^Shakei^are has mistaken the name 
of the present nobleman. The earldom of Warwick was, at that 
time, in the family of Beauchamp, and did not come into that 
of the Nevils till many years after,** &c. (Steevens). 

ISTeWgate -fashion— Tfcoo and two, ‘‘As prisoners are conveyed 
to Newgate, fastened two and two together** (Johnson), iv. 260. 

next way, nearest way, iii. 216, 460 ; iv. 253 ; viii. 160. 

niC 6 , scrupulous, precise, squeamish : hut she is nice and coy, i. 293 ; 
hetray nice wenches, ii. 183 ; By nice direction of a maiden's eyes, ii. 
358 ; nor the lady's, which is nice (“silly, trifling,** Stebvbns, “af- 
fected, over-curious in trifles,** Caldecott), iii. 55 ; they're nice and 
foolish, viii. 200 : and see make nice. 
nico, trifling, unimportant, petty: nice (“effeminate,** Staunton) 
crutch, iv. 318 ; nice, and wanton reason, iv. 368 ; the respects thereof 
are nice and trivial, v. 414 ; How nice the quarrel was, vi. 431 ; TAa 
letter was not nice, vi. 464 ; every nice offence, vi. 667 ; mine hours 
Were nice (“ delicate, courtly, flowing in peace,** Warburton, “ tri- 
fling, toying, wanton,** Todd's Johnson's Diet), vii. 562. 
nice, particular (?) : 0, relation Too nice, and yet too true/ vii. 58. 
niOSly I might well delay — What safe and, vii. 340 : “ Nicely is punc- 
tiliously ; if I stood on minute forms" (Malone). 
niceness, scrupulousness, preciseness, vii. 683 ; viii. 197. 
nicety, the same as niceness, i. 476. 

ITicholas he thy speed! — Saint, i. 298 : “ The true reason why this 
Slgint was chosen to be the patron of Scholars may be gathered 
from the following story in his life composed in French verse by 
Mditre Wacc, chaplain to Henry the Second, remaining in manu- 
script but never printed. ... • 

* Treis olers aloent a escole, 

Nen frai mie longe parole,’ Sic. &o. * 

That is, ‘ Three scholars were on their way to school (I (Shall not 
make a long story of it), thib host murdered them in the night, 
and hid their bodies ; their [a word defaced in the manuscript] 
he reserved. Saint Nicholas was informed of it by God Almighty,, 
and according to his pleasure went to the place. He demanded the 
scholars of the host, who was not able to conceal them, and there- 
fore allowed them to him. Saint Nicholas by his prayers restored 
the souls to their bodies. Because he conferred su<^ honour on 
scholars, they at this day celebrate a festival.* It is remarkable 
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iliat although the above story explains the common representa- 
tion of the saint with three children in a tub, it is not to be found 
in that grand repertory of Monkish lies, The golden legend. It 
occurs, however, in an Italian Life of j^int Nicholas printed in 
1645, whence it is extracted into the Gentleman's Magasine for 
1777, p. 168” (Douce). 

Nicholas’ clerks-^Saint^ iv. 225 : A cant term for highwaymen and 
robbers ; but, though the expression is very common, its origin is 
still very uncertain. 

nick— Out of all, Beyond all reckoning (in reference to the ancient 
tallies), i. 307 (Perhaps it may be necessary to add here Johnson's 
definition of a tally, viz. A stick notched or cut in conformity to 
another stick, and used to keep accounts by”). 

nick, to cut in nicks or notches : niche him like a fool, cuts his hair 
in nicks or notches, as was formerly done to fools (who “ were 
shaved and niched in a particular manner in our author's time,” 
Malone), ii. 47 ; niched hie captainehip (” set the markof folly on 
it,” Steevens ; cited in Johnson’s Diet under Kick” in the senso 
of “Defeat, cozen,” &o.), vii. 556. 

niece, a grand-daughter: my niece Plantagenet, v. 416 (*‘The old 
Duchess of York calls Clarence's daughter niece, i.e. grand-daugh- 

c ter ; as grand-children are frequently called nephewe ,'^ Theobald). 

niece P — Did I let paes th' ahuee done to my, v. 286 : “ Thus Holin- 
shed, p. 668; 'King Edward did attempt a thing once in the 
earles house, which was much against the earles honestie (whether 
he would have defloured his daughter or his niece, the certaintie 
was not for both their honours revealed), for surely such a thing 
was attempted by king Edward' ” (Steevens). 

nig*^ard, “to stint, to supply sparingly” (Johnson’s Diet), vi. 673. 

nigrllt-crow — The, v. 317 : Has been explained, erroneously I be- 
lieve, to mean “ the night-jar see the next article. 

nig^llt-raven — The, ii. 98: “i.e.” says Steevens, “the owl, Wn- 
k6pv^ which assertion, as far as “ owl” is concerned, is at variance 
with sundry passages in our early writers, who make a distinction 
between it and the nighUraven; e.g. 

* “ And after him owlee and nighUravene flew.** 

Spenser's Faerie Queene, B. ii. C. tu. st. 28 : 

“ The dismall cry of nightravenef . . . and the fearefull sound of 
schrich-owlee.** Johnson's Seven Champione cf Chrietendom, Part 
Firet, Sig. Df ed. 4to, n. d. Cotgrave regards the “ nighUcrow"^ and 
the as synonymous; “Anight-crow. Corleaudenuict'^ 

“ The night-raUen. Corheau du nuict'^ Fr. and Engl. Diet : so did 
that eminent naturalist the late Mr. Yarrell, who considered them 
as only different names for the night-heron, nycHcorax, and who, in 
consequence of some talk which I had with him on the subject, 
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MTote to me M follows, Sept. 21, 1854 ; ** The older authors called 
it [the night-heron^ a raven, in reference probably to the word corax 
and by Shakespeare it was called a crow, because corax is a corvue'* 

nlg^ht-rule, night-revel, night-sport, ii. 291. 

nighted, dark as night, vii. 110, 321. 

Bill, will not, iii. 135 ; viii. 36, 459. 

Bine sibyls of old Rome — The, v. 11 : “ There were no nine sibyls of 
Borne ; but he confounds things, and mistakes this for the nine 
books of Sibylline oracles, brought to one of the Tarquins” (War- 
iiurton). 

BiB6-fold, vii. 302: This, according to Tyrwhitt, is put for the 
rhyme, instead of nine foals; according to Malone, it means *^nine 
familiars.” • 

BiBe-meB’S-BlOrris isfilVd up vnth mud-^The, ii. 277 : “ This 
game was sometimes called the nine mens merrils, from merelUs or 
mereaux, an ancient French word for the jettons or counters with 
which it was played. The other term morns is probably a corrup- 
tion suggested by the sort of dance which in the progress of the 
game the counters performed. In the French merelles each parfcy 
had three counters only, which were to be placed in a line in order 
to win the game. It appears to have been the Tremerel mentioned 
in an old fabliau. See Le Grand, Fabliaux et conies, tom. ii. p. 208. 
Dr. Hyde thinks the morris or merrils was known during the time 
that the Normans continued in possession of England, and that 
the name was afterwards corrupted into three mens morals, or nine 
mem morals. If this be true, the conversion of morals into morris, 
a term so very familiar to the country people, was extremely na- 
tural. The doctor adds, that it was likewise called nine-penny, or 
nine-pin miracle, three-penny morris, five-penny morris, nine-penny 
morris, or three-pin, five-pin, and nine-pin morris, all corruptions 
of three-pin &c, merels. Hyde, Hist. NerdiludU, p. 202” (Douce) ; 

Merelles, or, as it was formerly called in England, nine mens 
morris, and also fivepenny morris, is a game of some antiquity. 
Ootgrave describes it as a boyish game, and says it was played 
here commonly with stones, but in France with pawns, or men, 
made on purpose, and they were termed merelles; hence the 
pastime itself received that denomination. It was certainly much 
used by the shepherds formerly, and continues to be used by 
them and other rustics, to the present hour. But it is very far 
from being confined to the practice of boys and girls. The form 
of the merdle-table, and the lines upon it, as it appeared in tho 
fourteenth century, is given upon the thirtieth plate ; and these 
lines have not been varied. The black spots at every angle and 
intersection of the lines are the places for the men to be laid 
upon ; and the manner of playing is briefly this : two persons. 
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haying eadi of them nine pieces, or men Which aro dif- 

ferent in form or colour for distinction sake; and from the 
moving these men backwards or forwards, as though they were 
dancing a morris, I suppose the pastime received the appellation 
of Nine Men*s Morris. But why it should have been called five- 
penny morris, I do not knoyr]) lay them down alternately, one by 
one, upon the spots ; and the business of either party is to prevent 
his antagonist from placing three of his pieces so as to form a row 
of three, without the intervention of an opponent piece. If a row 
be formed, he that made it is at liberty to take up one of his com- 
petitor's pieces from any part he thinks most to his own advan- 
tage. [Note, Excepting he has made a row, which must not be 
touched if he have another piece upon the board that is not a 
component part of that row.] When all the pieces are laid down, 
they are played backwards and forwards, in any direction that the 
lines run, but can only move from one spot to another at one 
time : he that takes off all his antagonist's pieces is the con- 
queror. The rustics, when they have not materials at hand to 
make a table, cut the lines in the same form upon the ground, 
and make a small hole for every dot. They then collect, as above 
mentioned, stones ‘of different forms or colours for the pieces, 
and play the game by depositing them in the holes in the same 
manner that they are set over the dots upon the table. Hence 
Shakespeare, describing the effects of a wet and stormy season 
[in the present passage]," Strutt's Sports and Pastimes y p. 279, 
sec. ed. : “ In that part of Warwickshire where Shakespeare was 
educated, and the neighbouring parts of Northamptonshire, the 
shepherds and other boys dig up the turf with their knives to 
represent a sort of impeiffect chess-board. It consists of a square, 
sometimes only a foot diameter, sometimes three or four yards. 
Within this is another square, every side of which is parallel to 
the external square ; and these squares are joined by lines drawn 
from each comer of both squares, and the middle of each line. 
One party, or player, has wooden pegs, the other stones, which 
they move in such a manner as to take up each other's men, as 
they are called, and the area of the inner square is called the pound, 
in which the men«taken up are impounded. These figures are by 
the country people called Nine Men's Morris or Merrils ; and are so 
called because each party has nine men. These figures are always 
cut upon the green turf, or leys as they are called, or upon the 
grass at the end of ploughed lands, and in rainy seasons never fail 
to be choked [JilVd] up with mud" (James) : Nine men's morris is 
a game still played by the shepherd, cowkeepers, &c. in the mid- 
land counties, as follows : A figure is made on the ground (like 
this which I have drawn) by cutting out the turf ; and two per- 
sons take each nine stones, which they place by turns in the 
angles, and afterwards move alternately, as at chess or draughts. 
He who can place three in a straight line may. then take off any 
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one of his advenuiiy^B, where he pleases, till one, having lost all 
his men, loses the game” (Alghorne). 

210 : In our author’s time the negative, in common speech, was used 
to design, ironically, the excess of a thing”^ (Wabburton) : Here's 
no hnavery! iii. 124; here's no vanity! iv. 282; Here's no sound 
jatl vi. 327. * 

210 dame^ hereafter living^ By my excuse shall claim excuse's giving^ viii. 
336 : Not borrowed from Livy, i. 58 (of which no translation had 
appeared when Lucrece was published) ; but, as Malone observes, 
“ Painter’s novel furnished our author with this sentiment. ‘ As 
for my part, though I cleare my selfe of the offence, my body shall 
feel the punishment, for no unchaste or ill woman shall hereafter 
impute no dishonest act to Lucrece.’ Palace of Pleasure^ 1567, 
vol. i. f. 7.” 

210 had^ iv. 65 : see note 102 , iv. 91. 

210 pom/, a quibble on the French negation non point : No pointy with 
my Jcnife^ ii. 180; “iVo point^' quoth 7, ii. 219. (We occasionally 
meet with it in passages of our old plays where no quibble is in- 
tended : so in Jack Drums Entertainment^ 

** 1 will helpe you to a wench, Mounsleur. 

Moun. No pointy a hume childe feere de fire.** 

Sig. 0 verso, ed. 1616 ; 

in The Wisdome of Doctor Dodypoll^ 1600, “Vat, you go leaue a de 
bride ? tis no point good fashion.” Sig. d 2 verso ; in Dekker’s 
Shoomakers Holy -day y &c., 

“ — tell me whore he is. 

Firke, No pointy shall I betray my brother ?** 

Sig.^ verso, ed. 1624 ; 

and in S. Rowley’s Nolle Spanish Souldier^ 1634, 

“ Quee, Art thou not yet converted ? 

Bal, No point," Sig. e 4.) 

Ifob — SiVy (used in contempt for) Sir Bober ty iv. 9. 

noble — Let him he a : see let him be a noble. 

210ble, a gold coin (see the next article) ; A noble shall thou havCy 
iv. 437 ; I shall have my noble t ibid. ; I gave a noble to the priesty 
V. 76 ; worth a nobloy v. 365 ; receiv'd eight thousand noblesy iil 107 ; 
let it be but twenty nobleSy iv. 333. 

XlObloman .... Give him as much as will make him a royal many 
iv. 239 : “ The royal went for 10a. ; the noble only for 6a. and 8f/.” 
(Tyrwhitt) : “ This seems to allude to a jest of Q^n Elizabeth. 
Mr. John Blower, ip<a sermon before her majesty, first said, ^ My 
royal queen,’ and a little after, * My noble queen.’ Upon which 
says the queen, * What, am 1 ten groats worse than I was ?’ This 
is to be found in Heame’s Discourse of some Antiquities between 
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Windsor and Oxford; and it confirms the remark of the rety learned! 
and ingenious Mr. Tyrwhitt” (Tollet). 

nobless, nobleness, iy. 160. 

ITobody — Played by the picture of i. 213 : **The allusion is here 
to the print of Nobody^ as^refixed to the anonymous comedy of 
No-Body and Some-Body^ without date, but printed before the 
year 1600" (Heed) : any particular representation be alluded 

to, which would almost appear to be intended by the introduction 
of the vrord picture^ the passage is more likely to refer to the very 
singular engraving on the old and popular ballad of The Well- 
spoken Nobody'' (Halliwell ; who has given a fao-simile of that 
engraving from the unique copy of the said ballad in the Miller 
Library at Brit well House). 

nod P Pan. You shall see. Ores. If he do^ the rich shall have more — 
Will he give you the^ vi. 14 : “ To give the nod was a term in the 
game at cards called Noddy. The word also signifies a silly fellow. 
Oressid means to call Pandarus a noddy ^ and says he shall by more 
nods be made more significantly a fooV' (Singek). 

noddy, a simpleton, a fool : that's noddy .... that set together is — 
noddy . ... the word “ noddy'' i. 266, — in which quibbling dialogue 
the true text is doubtful ; see note 6, i. 326. 

noiSO, music : Why sinks that caldron f and what noise is this f 
[Hautboys, vii. 49. 

noise — Sneak's^ iv. 340 : This term [noise'll which occurs perpetually 
in our old dramatists, means a company or corwert. In Jonson's 
days they sedulously attended taverns, ordinaries, &c., and seem to 
have been very importunate for admission to the guests. They 
usually consisted of three, and took their name from the leader of 
their Uttle band. Thus we hear of * Mr. Sneak’s mise' ^ Mr. Creak's 
noise^ and, in Cartwright, of * Mr. Spindle's noise' These names 
are probably the invention of Shakspeare and the rest ; but they 
prove the existence of the custom. When this term went out of 
use, I cannot tell ; but it was familiar in Dryden’s time, who has 
it in his Wild Gallant and elsewhere ; * I hear him coming, and a 
whole noise of fiddlers at his heels.’ Maiden Queen." Gifford’s note 
oil Jonson's Works^ vol. iii. p. 402 (Compare, too, Dekker’s If it 
he^giot goody the Diuel is in ity 1612 ; ^^Theres seuen score Noise at 
least of english fidlers." Sig. d 3 verso : and Chapman’s All Fooles, 
1605 ; 

** And, Drawer, you must get vs musique too, 

Call’s in a cleanly noyscy the slaues grow lowsy" 

Sig. e4 veiso; 

1 may also notice that Wycherley uses the word in the sense of 
a company’’ without any reference to music ; 1 could as soon 

suffer a whole noise of flatterers at a great man’s levee In a morn- 
ing." The Plain Dealer^ act i. sc. 1). 
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nonce— For the^ For the onoe, tosc the occasion, ir. 214 ; v. 28 ; vii. 
191 (The original form was doubtless the Saxon for than anes : see 
Price’s note on Warton’s Hut, of Engl, Po^A, voL ii. p. 496, ed. 1824, 
and Sir F. Madden’s Gloaa, to Syr Gawayne^ &c. : In comparatively 
recent wiiters the expression ^^for the once” is sometimes found ; 
e,g, Dengy Hundred, neare tq Maldon, about the beginning 
of his Maiestie’s reigne, there fell out an extraordinary iudgement 
vpon fine or sixe that plotted a solemne drinking at one of their 
houses, laid in beare /or the once^ drunke healths in a strange man- 
ner, and died therof within a few weekes, some sooner, and some 
' later.” Woe to Drunharda (a Sermon by S. Ward), 1622, p. 27). 

none ao poor to do him reverevue, “ the meanest man is now too high 
to do reverence to Oaasar” (Johnson), vi. 668. 

non-payment that the debt should double — For, viii. 266 : “ The 
poet was thinking of a conditional bond’s becoming forfeited for 
non-payment ; in which case the entire penalty (usually the double 
of the principal sum lent by the obligee) was formerly recoverable 
at law” (Malone). 

nook-shotten iale of AlUon^ iv. 468 : Shotten signifies any thing 
projected: so nooh-ahotten isle is an isle that shoots out into capes, 
promontories, and necks of land, the very figure of Great Britain” 
(Warburton). 

north — The lordly monarch of the^ v. 69 : ‘‘ The north was always 
supposed to be the particular habitation of bad spirits, tiilton, 
therefore, assembles the rebel angels in the north” (Johnson) : 
“ The boast of Lucifer in the xiv^ chapter of Isaiah is said to be, 
that he * will sit upon the mount of the congregation, in the sides 
of the fiorth^ ” (Steevens) : The monarch of the ^orih was Zimimar, 
one of the four principal devils invoked by witches. The others 
were, Amaimon king of the East, Gorson king of the South, and 
Goap king of the West. Under &ese devil kings were devil mar- 
quesses, dukes, prelates, knights, pre£dents and earls. They are all 
enumerated, from Wier De praatigiia dcemonumy in Scot’s Disco- 
verie of Witchcraft^ Book xv. o. 2 and 3” (Douce). 

northern man, a down, ii. 230. 

XLOBBfell a-hleeding^It waa not for nothing that my^ ii. 367 : Bleeding 
at the nose was formerly reckoned ominous. 

not, not only : and that not in the^eaence Of dreaded juatice^ hut^ &o. 
vi. 198. 

not ever The justice and the truths &c. v. 669 : ** Not ever is an un- 
common expression, and does not mean never^ but not ahoaya^^ 
(Mason). 

note o’ the hing — Even to the^ I will so distinguidi myself, the king 
shall remark my valour” (Johnson), vii, 708. 
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note — Upon the warrant of my ^ Upon the warrant of “my observa- 
tion of your character** (Johnson), vii. 293. 

note— Mark what I say, vii. 321. 

HOtes^ whoee faculties inclusive were^ More than, they were in note^ 
“ receipts in which greater virtues Were inclosed than appeared to 
observation** (Johnson), More than they were in note^ i.e, more 
than was written down of them** (Gbant White), iii. 221. 

nothixig! — Notes^ notes^ forsooth^ and^ ii. 97; admiring the nothing 
of it^ iii. 483 : In these passages there is, according to some critics, 
a quibble— nofmflr. 

XXOtt-pated) having the hair cut short round and round, iv. 234, 
238. 

nousle, to nurse, viii. 17. 

novice — That princely That princely “ youth, one yet new to the 
world” (Johnson), v. 378. 

novum — Abate throw at^ ii. 226 : Novum (or Novem) was a game at 
dice, played by five or six persons. Its proper name was Novem 
quinquBy from the two principal throws being five and nine : see 
fourth abate. 

, nowl, the head, ii. 292. 

number’d beach-^They vii. 651 : see note 32 , vii. 742. 

numbers — Such fiery ^ ii. 205 : Numbers are, in this passage, no< 
thing more thanpoe^ica^ measures'^ (Johnson). 

nuncle, a contraction of mine uncle (and the usual address, it ap- 
pears, of the domestic fool to his superiors), vii. 266 (twice), 267 
(twice), 268 (three times), 269, 274, 287, 295 (twice), 299, 305. 

nurture, education, breeding, i. 223 ; iii. 32. 

nut -hook (properly, a hook for pulling down the branches of nut- 
trees), a cant term for a cstchpole, i. 349 ; iv. 397 (twice). 

nutmegs — A gilt^ ii. 229 : This was formerly a common gift at 
Christmas and on other occasions of festivity (So in Bamfield*s 
Affectionate Sheph§ard^ 1594 ; 

, ** Against my birth-day thou sbalt be my guest : 

Weele hane greene-oheeses, and fine silly-bubs ; 1 

And thou shrit be the chiefe of all my feast : 

And I will glue thee two fine pretie ou^s, 

With two yong whelps, to make thee sport withall, 

A golden racket, and a tennis-ball, 

A guilded nutmeg, and a race of ginger, 

A silken girdle, and a drawn-worke Wd,’* See. Sig. 0 2). 

nuzzling^, nestling (“ as a child with its mse [or nozzW] nestles inta 
the breast of its nurse,** &e, Bichardson*s Diet in “ Nousle,** which 
is only another form of the word), viii. 276. 
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o. 

O mthout a figure'^ An^ mere cypher, which has no arithmetical 

value, unless preceded or follow^ by some figure'* (SIalone), vii. 
268. 

O, any thing circular : this wooden 0 (the Globe Theatre on the Bank- 
side, which was circular within,*’ Oollieb), iv. 421 ; The little 0, 
the earthy vii. 589 ; so full of O'a (marks of the small-pox), ii. 212 ; 
fkrg O' 8 (orbs, stars), ii. 296. 

oak— Close as the grain of oak” (Steevens), vii. 422. 

oak — His brows hound with, vi. 145 : “ The crown given by the Eo- 
mans to him that saved the life of a citizen, which was accounted 
more honourable than any other” (Johnson). 

oathable, capable of having an oath administered” (Johnson’s 
Diet), vi. 554. 

oats have eaten the horses— The, iii. 148 : “ There is still a ludicrous 
expression used when horses have stayed so long in a place as to 
have eaten more than they are worth, viz. that their heads are too 
big for the stable-door. I suppose Grumio has some such meaning” 
(STEEVENa^: Mr. Staunton compares a saying common in the 
stable now, The horses have eaten their heads off: Mr. Halliwell 
sees nothing here but a kind of blander which ** was a favourite 
one with the early English dramatists.” 

ob, the abbreviation of obolum, — a halfpenny, iv. 246. 

Obidicut, vii. 314 : A variation of the name of the fiend called 
Hoberdicut and Haberdicut in Horsnet’s Declaration of egregious 
Popish Impostures, 1603, pp. 119, 181 ; from which work Shake- 
speare seems to have borrowed the names of several of the fiends 
in King Lear. 

objects — Subscribes To tender, vi. 75 ; swear against objects, vi. 553 : 
see note 152, vi. 598. 

oblig^atlOU, a bond : quittance, or obligation, i. 345 ; he can make 
obligations, v. 171. • 

obsequious, careful of obsequies or of funeral rites” (Johnson), 
absorbed in funeral grief’ (Nares’s Gloss .) : so obsequious will thy 
father he, v. 268. ^ 

obsequious, belonging to obsequies, funereal : obsequious tears, vi. 
353 ; obsequious sorrow, yi\. llO; obsequious tear, viii. 364. 

obsequiously lament, funereally, as at obsequies, lament,- v. 355. 

observance, observation*. By what observance, I pray youf iii. 
243 ; I have no observance, vii. 541. 

observants, obsequious attendants, vii. 281. 
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ObsorvatioHi observance (rites due to the morning of May) : For 
now our observation is perfomCd^ ii 307 : see May, Ac. 

observe! ^ respectful attention : I shall observe him^ iv. 378 ; 
You should observe her every way 197 ; underwrite in an oburv- 
inyhcind^ &c., vi. 39 (see underwrite^ &c.) ; if he be obserdd^ iv. 377. 

observe and answer The vantage of his anger ^ “ Mark, catch, and 
improve the opportunity which his hasty anger will afford us” 
(Johnson), vi. 179. 

obstacle! a rustic corruption of obstinate^ v. 75 (Walker is doubtless 
mistaken in supposing this to be a printer's error for obstinate 
see his Crit. Exam. &c. vol. iii. p. 154). 

Occident! the west, iv. 149 ; vii. 706. 

occulted! secrtt, vi\. 155. 

occupation) mechanics : the voice of occupation and The breath of 
garlic-eaters^ vi. 215. 

occupation— A man of any^ a mechanic, vi. 624 (So Johnson ex- 
plains the words ; but Mr. Craik suspects that they mean more 
than that— he does not add what ; and Mr. Grant White queries if 
they signify a man of action, a busy man"). 

occupy which was an excellent good word before it was ill sorted 
— As odious as the word^ iv. 344 : In illustration of this passage 
Bitson cites the following “jest" from Wits, Fits, and Fancies, ed. 
1614 ; “ One threw stones at an yll-fauor'd old womans owle, and 
the olde woman said : Faith (sir knaue) you are well occupyd, to 
throw stones at my poore owle, that doth you no harme. Yea 
marie (answered the wag), so would you be better occupy' d too (I 
wisse) if you were young againo, and had a better face Here 
ill sorted means “ ill associated." (Compare the 6th stanza of “ As I 
was ridinge by the way," p. 29 ot Loose and humorous Songs, printed 
from Percy’s folio Ms. by the Early English Text Society : see too 
A Satyr on Ri. Fletcher, Bp. of London, in which his second wife, 
the widow of Sir Bichard Baker, is termed, with a quibble, “a 
common occupier," p. xi. of the Memoir of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
prefixed to my ed. of their works.) 

OCOUl^rCHtS! occurrences, incidents, vii. 210. 

odd with him— To be, To be at odds, to contend, with him, vi. 79. 

Odd«even and dull watch o' the night— aT this, viL 378: “This 
odd-even is simply the interval between twelve at night and one 
in the morning" (Henley ; whose explanation is perhaps the right 
one). 

oddly, unequally: oddly pois'd, vi. 25. 

odds—/ shall tain at ^he, “ I shall succeed with the advantage that I 
am allowed" (Malone), vii. 205. 
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^Ods pitUUns! vii. 704: ** Steerens's derivation from Oad^% tnypUif 
is not quite correct. It is rather from GocPapi^y^ diminutively used 
by the addition of hin. In this manner vre have ^cxts bodilsins'* 
(Douce). 

oeilliadSy amorous glances, ogles (Fr. ceillade), L 354 ; vii. 321. 

O’er-COUnt me of my father^ a home-^Thou vii. 529 ; O Antony^ 

You have my father^ a houae^ vii. 536 : “ O'&r-count seems to be used 
equivocally, and Pompey perhaps jneant to insinuate that Antony 
not only out-numhered^ but had over-reachedhim. The circumstance 
here alluded to our author found in the old translation of Plutarch 
[by North] ; ‘ Afterwards, when Pompey’s house was put to open 
sale, Antonins bought it ; but when they asked him money for it, 
he madeitvezystraunge, and was oiffended with them*’* (Malone). 

o’er -crows, crows over, triumphs over, overpowers, viL 210. 

o’ er grown— vii. 709 : see note i6o, vii. 761. 

o’erlooked, bewitched: o'erlookkl even in thy birth^ i. 413; They 
have der-hoUd 7/ic, ii. 380. 

o’er -parted, having too considerable a part or character assigned 
to him, ii. 227. 

o’er-perch, to mount over, to fly over (as a bird to its perch), vi. 
412. 

O’er-pOSting, getting quickly over, iv. 324. 

o’er-r aught, over-reached, cheated: der-raught of all my money ^ 
ii. 12. 

o’er-raught, overtook, overpassed : certain play era Wc o'er-raught 
on the wayj vii. 148. 

o’er-sized, smeared, daubed over, ** covered as with glutinous 
matter” (Caldecott), vii. 143. 

o’erstraw’d, over-strewed, viii. 277. 

O’er-Watch’d, worn out with watching, vi. 674; vii. 283. 

o’e!^- wrested, over- wound, over-strained (see ivreat)^ vi. 21. 

of, on : of sleep (on sleep=a-Bleep : among other instances of on 
deep'" cited by Malone ad I is one from Gascoigne’s Suppoaea, I 
think they be on sleep”), i. 233 ; of one horse, iii. 151 ; of my hawk 
or hound, iii. 176 ; bestow some precepts of this virgin, iii. 252 ; bestow 
of him, iii. 368 ; tKk box of the ear, iv. 325 ; A pox of this gout / or, 
a gout of this pox, iv. 326 ; revenged of her, iv. 344 ; God's hleaainy of 
your good heart, iv. 349 ; Of him that did not ask, but mock, bestow, 
vi. 177; take vengeance of such kind of men, vi. 344 ; I have an eye 
of you, vii. 139 ; And of all Christian souls, vii. 185. 

of all loves : see loves — Of all 

offering side-^-We of the, iv. 265 : see note 107, iv. 301. 
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OfELoerB of sorts, officers of different degrees, iy. 430. 

ofELceS, ** rooms or places at which refreshments are prepared or 
served out*’ (Steevens) : When all our offices have been oppress'd, 
yi. 629 ; All offices are open, vii. 403. 

officious, ready with their service : he every one officious To make 
this banquet, vi. 348. 

O ho, Ohol i. 188 : “ This savage exclamation was originally and con- 
stantly appropriated by the^writers of our ancient Mysteries and 
Moralities to the Devil ; and has, in this instance, been trans- 
ferred to his descendant Caliban” (Steevens) : “ But Shakespeare 
was led to put this ejaculation in the mouth of his savage by the 
following passage : * They [the savages] seemed all veiy civill and 
very merry, shewing tokens of much thankfulness for those things 
we gave them, which they expresse in their language by these 
words — oh, ho ! often repeated.* Abstract of James Rosier' s Account 
of Captain Weymouth's Voyage, Purchas, iv. 1661’* (Malone). 

old, used as an augmentative in colloquial language, — meaning 
“ plentiful, abundant, great old cramps, i. 188 ; an old abusing 
of God's patience and the Icing's English, i. 356 ; old coil, ii. 140 ; 
old swearing, ii. 407 ; old utis, iv. 341 ; old turning the key, vii. 25. 

Faire le Diable de vauuert. To play reaks, to keep an old coile, or 
horrible stirre ; to malce a hurlyhurly," Ootgrave’s Fr. and Engl, 
Diet : 1 believe 1 was the first to remark that the Italians use (or 
at least formerly used) vecchio” in the same sense ; 

Perohd Coraute ahhandonava il freno, 

E dette un vecchio colpo in snl terreno.” 

Puloi, Morg, Mag. C. xv* st. 64 ; 

** £ so ch’ egli ebhe di veechie paure.” 

Id. 0. xiz. st. 30 : 

It is rather remarkable that Florio, in his Diet, has not given this* 
meaning of vecchio.”) 

wold, a plain open country, dowixsx Bwithold (St. Withold) 
footed thrice the old, vii. 301. ^ 

old ends, a term used to signify ** old quotations, old saws,” 
which it does in the second of the following passages ; but in the 
first of them the context proves that it refers to the formal con- 
clusions of letters common in Shakespeare’s time : ere you flout old 
ends any further, ii. 81 ; With old odd ends stoVn out of holy unit, v. 
372. 

old lad of the castle, iv. 211 : see introduction, iv. 204. 

old tale, my lord-^-Like the : see tale, my lordr^Like the old. 

Olivers <md Rowlands, v. 11 : ** These were two of the most famous 
in the list of Charlemagne’s Twdve Peers,” &o. (Wabbubton) : 
Rowland Orlando. 
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0 Lovd^ sir/ see Lord^ sir 

OZUen^ a portentous event : prologue to the omen coming on^ vii, 106. 

on, of : ^ on the firsts W, 173 ; The master-cord on's hearty v. 634 ; to 
make catlings on^ vi. 61 ; out on's own eyes^ vi. 87 ; One <m's father's 
moods^ vi. 146 ; at very root on's hearty vi. 164 ; Worth six on him^ 
vi. 210 ; i' the very throat on me, vii. 26 ; come out on's grave^ vii. 
62 ; i' the middle on's face, vii. 273 ; three on's, vii. 301 ; the rest 
on's body, ibi^. ; i' the breech on us, viii. 149 ; fond on praise, viii. 
391. 

once, sometime, at one time or other : once to-night, i. 389 ; once 
weak ones, v. 494 ; that she must die once, v. 672. 

once, once for all : Once this, ii. 24 ; 'tis once, thou lovest, ii. 82 ; Once, 
if he do require our voices, vi. 171 : According to Mr. Staunton, once 
in these passages is equivalent to For the nonce, for the occa- 
sion.” 

one, formerly, it would seem, pronounced like on; and hence the 
quibble in the following passage; my gloves are on , Why, 
then, this may he yours, for this is hut one, i. 273. 

Oneyers — Ch'eat, iv. 226 : see note 37 , iv. 293. 

onion-ey’d — Am, “ I have my eyes as full of tears as if they bad 
been fretted by onions” (Johnson), vii. 666. 

opal, a gem which varies its appearance [colours] as it is viewed in 
different bghts’' (Steevens), iii. 353 ; viii. 445. 

Open — In, “A Latinism [m aperU)]^' &c. (Steevens), v. 643. 

operant, operative, active, vi. 661 ; vii. 167. 

opinion, credit, reputation : redeem'd thy lost opinion, iv. 284 ; then 
we did our main opinion crush, vi. 26 ; Yet go we under our opinion 
sUll, vi. 26 ; purchase us a good opinion, vi. 634 ; spend (squander)^ 
your rich opinion, vii. 409 ; my name's opinion, viii. 176. 

opinion, self -opinion, conceit : learned without opinion, ii. 207 ; 
haughtiness, opinion, and disdain, iv, 261. 

opposite, an adversary : too unhurtful an opposite, i. 487; his oppo- 
site, the youth, iii. 366 ; your opposite hath in him, &c. iii. 373 
bloody, and fatal opposite, iii. 374 ; weigh against his oppbsite, iv. 
328 ; meeting of their opposite, iv. 363 ; Daring an opposite to every 
danger, v. 463 (see note 126 , v. 476) ; discover him their opposite, vi. 
167 : An unknown opposite, vii. 340 ; opposites of such repairing 
nature (see repair), v. 196. 

Opposite, adverse, hostile : Be opposite with a kinsman, iii. 368. 

opposition, a combat, an encounter : In single oppoeition, iv. 218 
in single opposiUom^ vii. 694. 

oppress, to suppress ; The mutiny he there hastes f oppress, viii. 36. 
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orb, the orbit, the path of a planet : nme in that obedient orb again^ 
iv, 274. 

orb, the cirde in a field, known bj the name of fairy-ring : To dew 
her orbs upon the green^ ii. 274. 

orchard, generally synonymous with garden^ ii. 83, 96, 103 ; iii. 131, 
364, 372 ; iv. 74, 314, 393 ; vi. 47, 408, 410, 423, 432, 442 ; vii. 123 
(twice) ; orchard-end^ iii. 373 ; orchard-walU^ vi. 411 ; orchards^ vi^ 
661 ; viii. 444. , 

order — Take : see take order, 

ordinance, “rank” (Johnson) : one hut of my ordinance^ vi. 190. 

ordinance — That slaves your : slaves your^ &o. 

ordinant, ordaining, decreeing, swaying, vii. 202. 

ordinary, a public dining-table where each person pays his* share : 
for his ordinary pays his hearty vii. 621 ; I did think thee^ for two 
ordinaries while I sat twice with thee at table,*’ Joii.ns^o.n), to he 
a pretty wise fellow y iii. 235. 

orgulous, proud, haughty, vi. 5. 

ort, a scrap, a leaving, vi. 561 ; ortSy vi. 88, 664 ; viii. 315 (The word 
is seldom found in the singular : Orts, Fragmentay Memos reli» 
quice," Coles’s Lat, and Engl. Diet,: OrtSy The refuse of hay left 
in the stall by cattle.” Craven Dialect), 

osprey, “The Osprey or Fishing-Hawk, Pandion haliosetus^^ (see 
YarreU’s Hist, of Brit, Birdsy vol. i. p. 25, sec. ed.), which was sup- 
posed to have the power of fascinating the fish it preyed on, vi. 
218 ; osprey Sy viii. 125. 

OStent, a show, a display : ii. 364 ; iv. 495 ; viii. 12 ; ostentsy ii. 373. 

ostentation, a show, a display : a mourning osUntatioUy ii. 123 ; some 
delightful ostentationy ii. 210 ; ostentation of despised armsy iv. 137 
(see note 55, iv. 190) ; all ostentation of sorrowy iv. 335 ; Make good 
this ostentationy vi. 153 ; formal ostentationy vii. 185 ; Th' ostentation 
of our lovcy vii. 546. 

Othergates, in another manner, iii. 390. 

OUCh^, golden ornaments in the shape of a boss, but a term used to 
signify various ornaments, — ^jewels, iv. 342. 

OUgbt him a thousand pound y owed him, d:o. iv. 261. 

OUphB, elves, goblins, i. 402, 412 : “ Ouph, or Elf.” Richardson’s 
Diet: “In a note on the former of these passages Bteevens 
boldly tells us that * Ouphe is the Teutonic word for a fairy or 
goblin.’ It may be; but Grimm quotes no other authority for 
the word than Shakespeare. He sees, in H only another form of 
the cognate Elf; and speaks of a corresponding form in the mid- 
dle High German UJfy in the plural Ulve^^ ton den ulven entbun- 
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den werden’— and proves the identity of this Ulp with Alp, and 
consequently with our English Elf^ from a Swedish song publish^ 
by Arwiddson, in his collection of Swediidi ballads, in one version 
of which the elfin king is called * Herr Elfver,' and in the second, 

* Herr Ulfoer,^ ” Thoms's Three Notelets on Shalceepeare, p. 76. 

Olisely the blackbird (old Fr. oiseQ, iv. 355 ; oueeUcoch, ii. 289 : Iii 
a note on the name The Bing Ouzel. Turdm torquatus,^' Yarrell 
observes, The Blackbird is also sometimes called Ouzel and Ousel. 
Thus Shakespeare,” &c. Hist of Brit Birds, vol. i. p. 218, sec. ed. 

out-breasted, out-voiced, out-sung, viii. 205 : see breast 

outlook, to face down, iv. 67. 

OUtrag^e — Clamorous, v. 54 ; the mouth of outrage, vi. 471 : see note 
14a, vi. 501. 

OUt-^ed, iii. 139 : see vie, 

outward man-- An, “ One not in the secret of affairs” (Warbur- 
ton), iii. 243. 

overbold, to keep up, to over-estimate, vi. 39 (This word is not 
to be found in the Dictionaries of Johnson, Bichardson, Webster, 
&o.). 

over-lusty, over-saucy, iv. 468. 

overpass’d thy days, passed away, spent, thy days, v. 36. 

over-red, to cover over with red, vii. 64. 

over scut cbed huswives, over- whipped strumpets, iv. 362 (Oot- 
grave has “ A scutcher. Verge, houssiueP Fr, and Engl, Diet, / and 
Bay gives ** An overswitcht house- wife, i,e, a whore.” North Coun- 
try Words, p. 47, ed. 1768) : but Malone, inclining to believe that 
overscutched is used in a wanton sense,” quotes from Maroccua 
Extaticus, 1595, **hi8 private scutcherie hurts [wounds] not tho 
commonwealth farther than that his whore shall have a house 
rent-free.” p, 15, ed. Percy Soc. 

OVSrSSe this will — Thou, Collatine, shall, viii. 321 : “ Overseers were 
frequently added in» Wills from the superabundant caution of our 
ancestors ; but our law acknowledges no such persons, nor are they 
(as contradistinguished from executors) invested with any legal 
rights whatsoever. In some old Wills the term overseer is used 
instead of executor Ac. (Malone). 

over-swear, to swear over again, iii. 392. 

overture, an opening, a discovery, a disdosnre : You had only in 
your silent judgment tried it. Without more overture, iii. 439 ; the 
overture of thy treasons, vii. 311. 

owe, to own, to have, to possess : That such an ass should owe them, 
i. 318 ; As they themselves would owe them, L 456 ; Owe and succeed 
this weakness, i 475 ; the house I owe, ii. 22 ; Which mtiye she doth 
owe,ii, 173 ; all perfections that a man may owe, ii. 175; All the 
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power Ihie charm doth owe^ ii. 284 ; the wealth I owe^ iii. 242 ; our- 
• eehee we do not owe we are not our own maBters,*’ StesJyens), 
iii. 343 ; which owe a moiety of the throne^ iii. 451 ; England did 
never owe so meet a hope^ iv. 279 ; But owe thy pride thyself vi. 194 ; 
the disposition that I owe^ vii. 42 ; targets like the Tnen that owe them^ 
vii. 671 ; which you make more rich to otoe, yiii. 66 ; that praise 
lohich Collatine doth owe^ vui. 289 ; the noblest grace she ow'd, i. 208 ; 
That blood which ow'd the breadth of all this isle, iv. 62 ; the party 
that owed it, iv. 320 ; the prince that ow'd that crown, v. 428 ;* seeming 
ow'd (his own), viii. 448 ; Which thou ow'dst yesterday, vii. 426 ; no 
sound that the earth owes, i. 189 ; the jeweller that owes the ring, iii. 
285 ; which you truly owe To him that owes it,Y7. 19 ; all the treasure 
that thine uncle owes, iv. 49 ; That owes two buckets, iv. 162 ; that 
dear perfection which he owes, vi. 411 ; those infirmities she owes, vii. 
256 ; The name thou ow'st not, i. 191 ; Lend less than thou oy^est, vii. 
266 ; ^ho ow'st his strength, viii. 124 ; that fair thou owest, viii. 358 ; 
owing not a hair-worth of white, viii. 208. 

owl was a baker's daughter— They say the, vii. 180 : “ This is a com- 
mon story among the vulgar in Gloucestershire, and is thus related ; 

* Our Saviour went into a baker’s shop where they were baking, 
and asked for some bread to eat. The mistress of the shop imme- 
diately put a piece of dough into the oven to bake for him ; but 
was reprimanded by her daughter, who insisting that the piece of 
dough was too large, reduced it to a very small size. The dough, 
however, immediately afterwards began to swell, and presently 
became of a most enormous size. Whereupon the baker’s daughter 
cried out * Heugh, heugh, heugh which owl-like noise probably 
induced our Saviour for her wickedness to transform her into that 
« bird.’ This story is often related to children, in order to deter them 
from such illiberal behaviour to poor people” (Douce) : On legends 
similar to this, see Thoms’s Three Notelets on Shakespeare, p. 110. 

owls, and sprites— But goblins, i. 20 : Here Steevens cites from Bre- 
ton’s Comucopke, PasquiVs Night-cap, &c. 1612, p. 38, 

** No oules, hobgoblins, ghosts, nor water-spnght 
and Malone, from Copley’s Fig for Fortune, 1696, p. 63, 

** No bug, no bale, nor horrid owlerie," 

OWXL—When no man was his. When no man was in his senses, i. 232. 

OXlips, ii. 281 ; iii. 469 : Oxlip (Primula elatior) grows in woods 
and pastures, and blooms in April and May. It is a handsome 
plant like the cowslip, but larger.” Beisly’s Shakspere's Garden, 
&c. p. 46 : As to the epithet bold applied to oxlips in the second 
of the passages referred to above, see note 9 S, iii. 520. 

eyes (fiyey, hear ye, Fr.), the usual introduction to a proclamation or 
advertisement of the public crier, i. 411 ; vi. 76. 
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P. 

pace goes h(w1eward, with a purjpose It hath to ^limh — That by a. 
That goes backward step by step, with a desiga in each man 
to aggrandise himself, by slighting his immediate superior'* (John- 
son), vi. 20. 

paced — She* 8 notf ''She has not yet learned her (Malone), 

viii. 67. 

pack^ "to practise unlawful confederacy or collusion'* (Johnson) : 
Gro pack (" contrive insidiously,** Steevens) with him, vi. 331 ; were 
he not pack'd (confederate) with her, ii. 49 ; pack'd (confederate) in 
all this wrong, ii.*136. 

pack tarde, to sort or shuffle the cards unfairly : Pack'd cards with 
CcBsar, vii. 676. 

packing) iniquitous collusion, underhand contrivance: Here's 
packing, with a witness, iii. 173. 

PacoruS) Orodes-^-Thy, vii. 637 : " Pacorus was the son of Orodes, 
king of Parthia" (Steevens). 

pactloil) a compact, a contract, an alliance, iv. 608. 
paddock) a toad, vii. 172. 

Paddock) a familiar spirit, in the shape of a toad, vii. 5. 
pagan " seems to have been a cant term, implying irregularity either 
of birth or manners" (Steevens) : What a pagan rascal is this ! iv. 
230; What pagan (prostitute) may that hef iv. 338; Bond slaves 
and pagans, « 

pagO) to follow as a page : page thy heels, vi. 666. 
paid) beaten : see first jpay. 
paid) punished, dispatched, &c. : see second pay. 
pain) a penalty, a punishment : Accountant to the law upon that pain, 
i. 474. 

painted cloth-^You will he scraped out of the, li. 227; I answer you 
right painted cloth, from whence you have studied your questions, iii. 
43; Lazarus in ike painted cloth, iv. 268 ; hy a painted cloih*he kept 
in awe, viii. 294 ; set this in your painted cloths, vi. 100 : Painted 
cloth, used as hangings for rooms, was cloth or canvas, painted 
in oil, representing various subjects, with devices and mottoes or 
proverbial sayings interspersed : it has been erroneously explained 
to mean " tapestry.'* (The following homely story is related by the 
honest water-poet ; 

** There's an old speech, a Tayler is a Thiefe, 

And on old spee^ he hath for his reliefs. 
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I’ll not eqainocate, I’ll gine hlm’s dne, — 

He (truly) steales not, or he Btealee not, true. 

Those that report bo, mighty wrong doe doe him, 

For how can he Bteale that, that’s brought Tnto him ? . 

And it may be they were false idle spe^es, 

That^ne brought cotton once, to line his breeches. 

And that the Tayler laid the cotton by. 

And with ol^ painted cloth the roome supply, 

Which as the owner (for his vse) did weare, 

A nayle or soeg by chance his breech did teare, % 

At which he saw the linings, and was wroth 
For Dines and Lazarus on the painted cloth. 

The Glutton’s dogs, and hels hotly burning. 

With fiends and fieshhookos, whence iher’s no returning. 

He rip’d the other breech, and there he spide 
The pamper’d Prodigall on cockhorse ri^e ; 

There was his fare, his fidlers, and his whores, 

His being poore, and beaten out of doores. 

His keeping hogs, his eating huskes for meat, 

His lamentation, and his home retreat. 

His welcome to his father, and the feast, 

The fat calfe kill’d, all these things were exprest. 

These transformations fild the man with feare. 

That he hell-fire within his breech should beare ; 

He mus’d what strange inohantments he had bin in. 

That tum*d his linings into painted linen. 

His feare was great, but at the last to rid it, 

A wizard told him, ’twas the Tayler did it.*’ 

A ThiefCt p. 119 ; Taylor’s Workes, 1630 : 

I add a specimen of painted-cloth poetry, which has been preserved 
by the same writer, who copied it from the walls of a room at the 
Star in Bye in the year 1653 ; 

<* And as upoh arbed I musing lay. 

The chamber hang’d with painted cloth, I found 
My selfe with sentences beleaguerd round : 

There was Philosophy and History, 

Poetry, ^nigmatiok mystery, 

I know not what the town in wealth may be, 

But sure I on that chambers walls did see 
More wit than al the town had, and more worth 
Then my unlearned Muse can w^ set forth. 

I will no^hold my reader in dilemma, 

This truly, lying, 1 transcribed them a. 

No fiower so fresh, but frost may it deface, 

None sits so fast, but hee may lose his place. 

*Tis concord keeps a realme in stable stay. 

But discord brings all kingdomes to decay. 

No subject ought {for any kinds of cause) 

Besist kU prince, but yeeld him to the lawes. 

Sure Ood is just, whose stroake delayed long 
Doth light at last with pains more sharp and strong.. 

Time never was, nor n’srs X tklnke shaU be, 

That truth {unshent) might speaks, in all things Jree» 
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This is ths sum, the vuurrow, and the pith, 

My lying idiamltor was ad(»rned with : 

And *tiB supposed, those lines written there 
Have in that roome bin more then 40 yeare.** 

The Certain Travailee of an uncertain Journey ^ d:c. 

1663, p. 19.) 

paintod one way like a Oorgon^ The other way's a Mars— Though 
he hey vii. 528: allusion to the ‘double* pictures in vogue 

formerly, of which Burton sayi, — ‘Like those double or turning 
pictures ; stand before which you see a fair maid, on the one 
side an ape, on the other an owl.* And Chapman, in ‘ All Fools,* 
act i. sc. 1, 

* But like a oonzening picture, which one way 
Shows like a crow, another like a swan' (STAUNTON). 

Xiaiuted upon a pole, “ that is, on cloth suspended on a pole** (Ma- 
lone), vii. 71. 

pajock, vii. 160 : Here pajock certainly means “peacock :** I have 
often heard the lower clbsses in the north of • Scotland call the 
peacock “pea-JocA;/** and their almost invariable name for the 
turkey-cock is “ bubbly-yocA** 

palabraS) ii. 116 ; paucas pallahris, iii. 105 : The former is equiva- 
lent to, and the latter is a corruption of, the Spanish pocas pala • 
hrasi i. e. “ few words ;** a phrase which, as it would seem from 
various passages of our early writers, was formerly current even 
among the vulgar in England. 

palates — You are pUbeians .... the great' st taste Most, vi. 

182 : “ The plain meaning is, ‘ that senators and plebeians are 
equal, when the highest taste is best jriessed with that which 
pleases the lowest,’ &c.** (Steevens) : “ l thinic the meaning is, 
the plebeians are no less than senators, when, the voices of the 
senate and the people being blended together, the predominant 
taste of the compound smacks more of the populace than the 
senate** (Malone). 

pale^ paleness : a svMen pale, viii. 259. 

pale^ to make pale : to pale his uneffectuaX fire, vii. 124. 

pale^ to enclose as with a pale, to encompass, to encircle : paU your 
in Henry's glory, v. 249 ; paled in with rocks, vii. 672 ; pales 
in the flood wiih men, iv. 495 ; Whatever ihe ocean pales, vii. 535. 

pEl6^!7%« red blood reigns in the winter's, iii. 463 : “ The meaning is, 
‘the red, the ^^ng blood now reigns o'er the parts lately under 
the dominion of winter' The English pale, the Irish pale, were * 
frequent expressions in Shakespeare’s time ; and the words red and 
pale were chosen for the sake of the antithesis** (Fabmeb) : Qy. 
is any ^ing more meant than that “the red blood reigns in the 

* place oFthe 'pale blood of winter** ? 
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pale— ZW, if you eon, Be, viL 668 : A paiMgv wUch hM bete botb 
mi^tointed and muriateipceied : itnall^meami'^TlMn, ityonoan 
(t.a if anything has power to make yon ohaage ooloor), be pale 
(beoome pale at the i^bt of thia).” * 

pall, to doal^ to 'vmp : pall thee in the dumest smoke of hell^ vii 15. 

palled fortvms^ decayed, waned, impaired fortunes, viL 535. 
palliament, a robe, vi. 288. 

palm in Athens a^atn^ andflourUih — vL 566 : Therighteons shall * 
flourish like the palm tree.** Psalm xcii. 12. 

paltel?, “to shufiSe, to equivocate, to act or speak unsteadily or 
dubiously with the intention to deceive** (Graik), vi. 42, 85, 634 ; 

vii. 71, 554. 

pang, to give violent pain to, to torture :• how thy memory Will then 
he pang'd by me, vii. 681 ; a sufferance panging As soul and hodfs 
severing, v. 514. 

pansies, thafsfor thoughts, vii. 184 twhere Ophelia seems to bo 
addressing Laertes) : The pansy is the viola tricolor, called also 
lieart's-ease, love-in-idleness, &c. : it “ is for thoughts^^ on account 
of its name, —from the Yv.pensee, 

• pantaloon, iii. 34,‘ 141 : II Pantalone means properly one of the 
regular characters in the old Italian comedy: “There are four 
standing characters that enter into every piece that comes on the 
stage, the Doctor, Harlequin, Pantalone, and Ooviello .... Pan- 
talone is generally an old cully.** Addison*s Remarks on General Parts 
of Italy, &c. pp. 101-2, ed. 1705. 

pantler, the servaift srho took care of the pantry or of the bread, 
iii. 467 ; iv. 348, 350 ; vii. 664. * 

paper— (rtvs away thyself in, vi. 523 : Here paper is explained “se- 
curities :** see note 49, vi. 5^. 

papers— Ife, He registers, sets down in writing, v. 486. (Mr. Grant 
White, in his Supplementary Notes, cites from Warner,* ^ 

** Set is the soueraigne sonne did shine when paperd last our penne.** 

' ConU of Albions England, ohap. 80, ed. 1606). 

parallel course — To counsel Cassio to (his, “ [To this] course leve^ 
and even with his design** (Johnson) , vii. 413. 

parcel, a part : the lips is parcel of (he mouth, i. 350 ; a branch and 
parcel of mine oath, ii. 46 ; Ms eloquence the parcel (item) of a reckon- 
ing, iv. 235 ; ho parcel of my fear, v. 317 ; men's judgments are A 
parcel of their fortunes (“ i, e., as we should say at present, ' are of 
a piece with them,* ** Steevens), vii. 557 ; Though parcel of myself, 

viii. 192 ; mark'd him In parcels, iii. 54 ; The parcels amd particulars 

of our gritf, iv. 370 ; Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
vii. 388. ' * ^ 
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parcel ^ mm of my disgraces by Addition of hie envy I^That mine 
oum servant should^ The meaning, I thiidc, either is, ^ That this 
fdlow should add one more parcel or item to the sum of my dis- 
graces, namdy, his own malice,* or, * that this fellow should lot up 
the sum of my disgraces, and add his own malice to the account* ** 
(Malomb), yil 691. 

paroel-bawd, part bawd, half bawd, i. 458. 

parcel-gilt gohhtf iv. 331 : Parcel-gilt means what is sow called 

, by artists partly-gilt ; that is, where part oF the work is gilt, and 
part left plain or ungilded** (Malone). 

pardonxiez moi — Say, ir. 176 : That is, excuse me^ a phrase used 
when anything is civilly denied** (Johnson). 

Parish-garden, a vulgarism for Paris-garden, the famous bear- 
garden in Southwark, v. 567 : “ Paris-Garden is the place on the 
Thames bankside at London, where the bears are kept and baited ; 
and was anciently so called fronf Robert de Paris, who had a house 
and garden there in Richard the Second*s time,** &c. Blount*8 
Glossographia, 1G81, p. 473. 

parish-top, iii. 331: ‘*A largo top was formerly kept in every 
village, to be whipped in frosty weather, that the peasants might 
be kept warm by exercise, and out of mischief, while they could 
not work** (Steevens). 

paritors, ii. 187 : An apparitor^ or paritcr^ is an officer of the 
Bi8hop*8 Court, who carries out citations : as citations are most 
frequently issued for fornication, the paritor is put under Cupid*s 
government” (Johnson). ♦ 

parle, a parley, i. 267 ; iii. 117 ; iv. 18 (twice), 110, 148,454 ; Rome's 
emperor^ and nephew, hreah the parle (“ Dr. Johnson makes the sense 
* begin the parley.* Is it not rather * lyreah off this sort of discourse* ? 
for Lucius and Saturninus had already beguniho parley by sparring 
language : to prevent thp continuance of it Marcus interferes, by 
declaring that their quarrels must be adjusted by gentle words," 
Dot;c 9 ), vi. 349. 

parlc^ to parley : to parle, to court, and dance, 214 ; (heir parting 
looks, viiL 290. 

parlous, a corruption of alarming, amazing, keen, shrewd : 

ii. 286 ; iii. 37 ; v. 391, 396 ; vi. 399. 

parlously, perilously— amazingly, viii. 149. 

pamaCCti, a corrupt form of spermaceti, iv. 217. 

parrot, “ Beware the rope's-end' — Prophesy like the, ii. 39 ; I cry, a 
rope! a rope! v. 15: On the first of these passages Warburion 
observes ; This alludes to people's teaching that bird unlucky 
words ; with which, when any passenger w'as offended, it was the 
standing^ joke of the wise owner to say, * Take heed, sir, my parrot 
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prophesies/ To this Butler hints, where, speaking of Balpho^s 
skill in angary, he says [Hudihras^ P. L 0. i.], 

< Ooold tell what subtleBt parrots mean, 

That speak, and think oontrary clean ; 

What member ’tie of whom they talk, 

When they cry rope, and walk^ Jcnave^ walk.' " 

part, partly : And^ party being prompted by your present troubUy iii, 
376 ; Doth part his^nction (** Partly performs his office,** Malone), 
and U partly b/ine^viii. 406. , 

part, a party : thefromt bosoms of our party y. 194 ; all our present 
party y. 196 ; to siow a noble grase to both partSy yi. 228 ; Praying 
for both partSy yii. 643. 

part, to depart : we shall part with neither y ii. 24 ; An thou let her 
part sOy iii. 331 ; An you part so^ iii. 332 ; part Into this sea of airy 
yi. 649 ; France incholerpartedyyn. 268 ; When we with tears parted 
Pentapolisy yiii. 72. 

partake, to extend participation of : your exultation Partake to 
every one, iii. 606 ; our mind partakes her private actions to your 
secrecy y yiii. 10. 

partake, to take part : When /, against myself y with thee partakCy 
yiii. 423. 

partaker, a partner, a confederate : your partaker Polcy V. 31. 

parted so much honesty among ’em — They had, ** They had sharedy 
&o. t.e. had so much honesty among theo^* (Steevens), y. 661. 

parted — How dearly every “ However excellently endowed, with 
whateyer dear or precious parto enriched or adorned*’ (Johnson), 
yi. 66. 

partial slander — Ay “The reproach of partiality” (Johnson), iv. 119. * 

partiallze, to make partial, iy. 108. 

participate, participant, participating : mutually participatSy vi. 
137. 

particularly^ify /ree drift Balts noty “ My design does not stop 
at any single character” (Johnson), vi. 608. 

partlean, « kind of pike or halberd, vii. 107, 633 ; partisanSy vi. 390 
(twice); yii. 707. (“The partisan may be described as a. sharp 
two-edged sword placed on the summit of a staff for the defence 
of foot-soldieis against cavalry,” FAiRHOLT.t 

Partlet here-— Thy DaitiSy iii. 446; DamC' Partlet the heny iy. 269 : 
Dame Partlet is the name of the hen in the old story-book of 
Reynard die Fox ^ and in Chaucer’s tale of The Cock and die Fox 
the fayourite hen is called dame Pertelote'^ (Steevens) : So. named 
ixompardety a woman’s ruff or band, because a hen has frequently 
a kind of ml! or ring of feathers on her neck. 
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partjT^ a part : Which on thy royal party granted once^ iv. 151. 

party- verdict gave^Whereto thy Umgne a, iv. 119: “t.e. you 
had yourself a part or share in the verdict that I pronounced'’ 
(Malone). 

pash, to strike a thing with such force as to crush it to pieces" 
(Gikord's note on Masainger'a Worhe^ vol, i. p. 38, ed. 1813), vi. 41 ; 
poshed^ vi. 94. 

pash, cmd the shoota that I hme^ 8LO^-~Thou wanfet a roughs iii. 424 : 

• ^*In connection with the context, signifies — ^to make thee a calf 
thou must have the tuft on thy forehead and the young home that 
shoot up in it, as 1 have’" (Henlet) : " You tell me*(says Leontos 
to his son) that you are like me; that you are my calf. I am*the 
horned bull : thou wantest the rough head and the home of that 
animal, completely to resemble your father" (Malone) : “ A mad 
Pas4, a Mad-brain. Cheek." Bay's North Country Words, p. 48, ed. 
1768: ^^Paeh. The head, rather a ludicrous term." Jamieson's 
Etym. Diet, of the Scot. Language. 

pass, to surpass, to exceed limits, to pass belief : so cried and shrieked 
at it, that it passed, i. 352 ; so laughed, that it passed, vi. 13 ; Why, 
this passes! i. 398 ; He passes, vi. 507 ; a passing shame, i. 267 ; her 
passing deformity, i. 275 ; 0 x)assing traitor, v. 308. 

pass, to die : let him pass peaceably, v. 164 ; Thus might he pass 
in^d, vii. 323 ; 0, let him pass! vii. 346. 

pass, to pass sentence : That thieves do pass on thieves, L 457 ; we 
may not pass upon hUylife, vii. 309 ; passing on the prisoner's life, 
i. 457. 

pass, to care for, to regard : As for these silken-coated slaves, I pass 
not, V. 172 (“ I passe not for it. II ne m'en chmt, ie ne m'en soucie 
point." Cot^ve's Fr. and Engl. Diet.). 

pass, to assure, to convey : And pass my daughter a sufficient dower, 
iii. 166. 

passable, that may be passed through : a passable carcass, vii. 641. 

passable, sufficient to procure a pass or admission : the virtue of 
yowr name Is not here passable, vi. 222. 

passado, a pass or motion forwards (a fencing term), ii. 175 ; vi. 
418, 419 : What follows is quoted by Capell from the translation 
of Yinoentio Saviolo's Practise of the Duello, 1595 ; If your enemy 
be first to strike at you, and if at that instant yon would make 
him a passata or rAbve, it behoveth you to be very ready with 
your feet and hand, and being to passe or enter, you must take 
heede, Ac. h 3 .... or in both these false thrusts, when he beateth 
them by with his rapier, you may with much sodainnesse make a 
passata with your lefte foote, and your &gger commaundipg his 
n^iner, yon maie give him a pmta, either dritta or riverscu k2.'’ 
The School qf Shakespeare, p. 229. 
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passage— ** As to order taken for tU cermmy ofcmeyin^ 
him’* (Caldecott), vii. 211. ^ 

passage, thejmoving to and fro, the crossing, of passmigers ; in the 
stirring passage of the day, ii. 26; no watch f no passage f (“no 
passengers ? nobody going by J ohnson) , vii. 466. 

passage, a passing away : Might hut redeem the passage ofyowt age I 

V. 35. 

passed the careers — And so conclusions, i. 349 ; he passes some hu* 
mours and careers, iv. 437 : “ [In the first of these passages] Bar- 
dolph means to say, * and so in the end he reeled about . . . like 
•a horse passing ajcarier. To pass a carier was a technical term” 
(Malone) : “ It was the same as running a career, or gallopping 
a horse violently backwards and forwards, stopping him suddenly 
at the end of the career” (Douce). 

passes — Hath look'd upon my, i. 616 : Herepassss has been explained 
“ artful devices, deceitful contrivances,” and “ courses.” 

passing (used adverbially), exceedingly : passing fair, i. 316 ; ii. 200 ; 

vi. 394 ; passing fell, ii. 276 ; passing short, iii. 54 ; passing excellent, 
iii. 107 ; a passing merry one, iii. 474 ; passing light in ^rit,iv, 371 ; 
passing c<mardly, vi. 140. 

passion, sorrow, emotion : 1 must speak in passion, iv. 242 ; A 
mother's tears in passion for her son, vi. 286; the tender hoy, in 
passion mov'd, vi, 331; I feel my master's passion (“suffering,” 

« Steevens), vi. 633 ; I have much mistook your passion (“ the na- 
ture of the feelings from which you ere now suffering,” Stee- 
vens), vi. 618; You shall offend him, and extend (prolong) his 
passion, vii. 40 ; yassion in the gods, vii. 146 ; well-painted passion, 

vii. 443 ; This borrow'd passion, viii. 66 ; his passions move me, v. 
251 (see note 41, v. 326). 

passion, to express sorrow or emotion : Ariadne, passioning For 
Theseus' perjury,!, 315 ; Dumbly she passions, viii. 274. 

passionato, sorrowful : She's sad and passionate (“ a prey to 
mournful sensations,” Steevens) at your highness' tent, iv. 27 . 

passionate, to express passionately : And cannot passionate our 
'teefold grUf, vi. 320. 

piuusy-zneasures pavinr-A,m. 390 : see note 121, Mi. 412. 

past-proportion— TAs, vi. 31 : see note 48, vi. 108. 

pastry, a room where pastiy is made (“A Ihustery, pistrina, placen- 
tidria," Coles’s LcU, and Engl, Diet,), vi. 466. 

pAtch, properly a domestic fool, and used also as a term of contempt 
(per^ps from the Jtalian pazzo, or from his wearing a patched 
or parti-coloured coat : compare patched fooT) : Thou scurvy patchy 
i. 212; idiot, patch! ii. 22; What patch is made our porter! ii. * 
22 ; were there a patch set on learning, ii. 193 ; The patch is kind 
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enm^hf ii. 368 ; What 9o1di«r$^ patch f vii. 64 ; A crew of patohee^ 
ii. 292 It baa been aoppoa^ that ibis term {patch] originated 
from tbe name of a fool belonging to Cardinal Wolsey^^nd that 
bis parti*coloured dress was given to bim in allusion to bis name. 
Tbe objection to this is, that tbe motley bsbit worn by fools is 
much older tban tbe time of Wolsey. Again, it appears that 
Patch was an appellation given not to one fool only that be- 
longed to Wolsey. There is ad epigram by Heywood, entitled A 
saying of Patch my Lord CardinaVs fooU; but in the epigram 
itself he is twice called Sexten^ which was his real name. In a 
manuscript life of Wolsey by bis gentleman usher Cavendish 
[now well known from the printed copy] there is a story of 
another fool belonging to the Cardinal, and presented by him 
to the Bang. A marginal note states that ‘ this foole was callid 
Master Williamcs^ owtherwise called Patch* In Heylin’s History 
of the Reformation mention is made of another fool called Patch 
belonging to Elizabeth# But the name is even older than Wol- 
sey's time ; for in some household accounts of Heniy the Seventh 
there are payments to a fool who is named Pechie and Pachyc, 
It seems therefore more probable on the whole that fools were 
nick-named Patch from their dress ; unless there happen to be 
a nearer affinity to the Italian pazzo^ a word that has all ,the 
appearance of a descent from fatuus. This was the opinion of* 
Mr. Tyrwhitt in a note on A Midsummer-night* s Dream, act iii. 
sc. 2. But although in the above instance The patch is kind 
enough,’ — The Merchant of Venice, act ii. sc. 6], as well as in^ a 
multitude of others, a patch denotes a fool or simpleton, and, by 
corruption, a clown, it seems to have been occasionally used in 
the sense of any low or mean person. Thus in the passage in A 
Midmmm&r-night*s Dream just referred to. Puck calls Bottom 
and bis companions a crew of patches, rude mechanicals, certainly 
not meaning to compare them to pampered and sleek buffoons. 
Whether in this sense the term have a simple reference to that 
class of people whose clothes might be pieced or patched with 
rags ; or whether it is to be derived from the Saxon verb pman, 
to deceive by false appearances, as suggested by the acute and 
ingenious author of The diversions of Purley, must be left to the 
reader’s own discernment.” Douce). a 

patcliod — Any thing 1ihat*s mended is hut, iii. 336 : ** Alluding to 
the patched or parti-coloured garment of the [domestic] fool” 
(Malone). ^ 

patched/oo/, a fool in a parti-ooloured dress, ii. 310 : compare 
motley and motley fool^A, 

patchery^ roguery, vi. 38, 568. 

pathotioal) affectedly and fantastically serious [?] : a most paths- 
meal nit! ii. 192; most pathetkal C* piteously moaning, pas* 
sionate,” Caldecott) break-promise, iii 59. 
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patieuoe m/ot poUroom^ 237 : So the Italien pzoyerb, Pasdenza 
i pcato di poUroni, 

patience perforce^ patience of necessity: Patience pefforee with 
wilful choler meeting^ yi. 406 ; MeanHme^ have patience. Olar. I 
must peifcrrce^ y. 354 : In these passages is an allusion to the 
proyerbial saying, Patience perforce is a ihedicine for a mad 
dog.” Ray’s Proverhe^ p. 146, ed. 1768. 

patient 9 ovpatieme^ to make patient, to tranquillise : Patient your- 
self madamy yi. 286 (Compare, in The Famous History e of Captains 
Thomas Stuheley^ 1605, 

** Sir Thomas, patience but y ourself e awhile.” Sig. a 2 verso). 

patineSy ii. 409: see note 8i, ii. 427: ^^KPatine is [properly] the 
smdl flat dish or plate [for holding the bread] u^ with the 
chalice, in the administration of the eucharist. In the time of 
popery, and probably in the following age, it was commonly made 
of gold” (Malone). 

patl^Onag^e) to patronise, to support, to defend, y. 37, 50. , 

pattern, an instance, an example : this pattern of thy butcheries^ v. 
357; Thou cunning' st pattern of excelling nature^ yii. 459; this pat^ 
tern qf the worn-out age^ yiii. 325 ; the patterns of his foul beguiling^ 

• yiii. 444. 

# 

pauoa (a cant expression), the abbreviation oipauca verba: i. 348 ; 
iy.436. 

’ paUCaSpaZZabn^; e^apalabras. 

Paul’s, and he'll buy me a horse in Smithfield : an T could get me but 
a wife in the stews^ I were manned^ horsed^ and wived — I bought him 
in, iv. 321 ; That it may be to-day read o'er in Paul's, v. 409 : “ In 
The Choice of Change [by N. Breton], 1598, 4to, it is said *a man 
must not make cboyce of three things in three places-->of a wife in 
Westminster, of a servant in Paules, or of a horse in Smithfield ; 
lest he chuse a queane, a knave, or a jade’ ” (Reed) : The body 
of old St. Paul’s church in London was a constant place of resort 
for.business and amnsement. Advertisements were |lxed up there, 
bargains made, servants hired, politics discussed, &c. &c.” Nares’s 
Glqps. in v. “ Paul’s, St.” 

pavsd fountain, a fountain with a pebbly bottom, ii* 276. 

pavin : see note I 2 I, iii. 412. 

pax, iv. 460, 461 : This was a small plate of metal— either of pre- 
cious or of coarser metal— which, during a certain part of the 
mass, was tendered to the laity to be kissed ; it was also named 
osculatorium : on its surface was engraved or embossed some re- 
ligious subject, generally the Crucifixion. (Benvenuto OeOiid, in 
his Vita, mentions the paoi made by Ambrogio Foppa, nailed Cara- 
dosso ; and Molini, in a note on the passage, remarks; *^Paci si 
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chiamano qa^e tavolette oon immagini sacre che si poigono a ba- 
ciaro nolle ohieoe. Kel Yocab. manca T esempio al § 10 ddla voce 
pace in qaesto signidoato.” See pp. 50 and 499 of the (best) ed. of 
that most interesting biography) printed at FirenzO) 1830) 12mo.) 

pay, to beat (^*To Pi^ (beat), Coedoj PercuHo'^ Coles's Lat and 
Engl, Diet') : Herie ihat^ I warrant you^ viill pay them all (with 
a quibble)) i. 38 ; I paid nothing for it neither y hut was paid for my 
learning (with a quibble), i. 405. 

pay, to punish, to dispatch, (in slang phraseology) to settle : 

you'll pay him then / (“ To jjoy, in old language, meant to thrash 
or beat; and here signifies to bring to account^ to punish'' Malojue)^ 
iv. 474 ; two I am sure I have paidy iv. 237 ; seven of the eleven I 
paid, iv. 238 ; I have paid Percy, iv. 282 ; He was paid for that, 
vii. 702 ; sorry that you have paid too much, and sorry that you are 
paid (a quibble — “ overcome by the drink”) too much, vii. 720. 

pay, to requite, “ to hit” (Malone) : on the answer, he imys you as 
surely as your feet hit the ground they step on, iii. 374. 

pay down for our offence by weight, “ pay the full penalty” (Warbur- 
ton), i. 450. 

payment, a punishment : If he come to-mon'ow, Fll give him his 
payment, iii. 9, ^ * 

peach, to impeach, to accuse, to inform against, iv. 227 ; peexhes, i. 
499. 

peak, to become emaciated : Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine, vii. 8. 

peak, to mope, to be spiritless : peak. Like John-a-dreams, vii. 146 ; 
the peaking (sneaking, pitiful) cornuto her husband, i. 391. * 

pearl that pleas'd your empress' eye — The, vi. 339 : Alluding to the 
proverb, “ Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies' eyes ;” see 
Black men, &c. 

peascod instead of her ; from whom I took two cods, and, giving her 
them again, said, &o. — I remember the wooing of a, iii. 26 : Here peas- 
cod means “ a peasood-branch,” and cods signify “ pods,” as in the 
following passage of Camden's Remains concerning Britain, &c. ; 

King Bichard the Second .... also used a pcscod hra^nch with 
the cods open, but the pease out, as it is upon his robe in his 
monument at Westminster.” p. 453 {Impresses), ed. 1674 ; and so 
Coles, “A Cod (husk), Siliqua, Folliculus," Lat, and Engl, Diet,: 
To explain Touchstone's words more fully, — “I remember the 
wooing of a peascod-branoh instead of Jane Smile ; from which 
peascod branch 1 took two pods, and giving them again to the 
peascod-branch, who represented my mistress Jane Bmile, I said,” 
Ac. : On whom, used in the present passage for which, see note 
ao7, vi. 606 : *^Our ancestors,” observes Mr. Halliwell, ** vrere fre- 
quently accustomed in their love-afiEairs to employ the divination 
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of a peasood/’ &o. ; and something of the same kind appears to 
have been practised by nistio lovers at a oomparatiTely recent 
period, if Gay has faithfully described the manners of his time ; 
for in his Fourth Pastoral I find Hobnelia says, 

** As peasoods once 1 pluok*d, I chanc’d to see 
One that was closely fill’d with three times three, 

Which when I cropp’d 1 safely home convey’d, 

And o’er my door the spell in secret laid,” : 

In the two following passages of Shakespeare peascod bears its 
usual signification, the husk that contains the peas Asa squash 
is before 'tis a peascod^ iii. 339 ; a shealed peascod^ vii. 268. 

peaty a pet, a fondling, a darling, iii. 116. 

pedanty a teacher of languages, a schoolmaster, ii. 187, 226 (twice) ; 
iii. 140, 141, 142, 157, 366. 

pedaSCUle, hi. 141 : **He should have said Didascale ; but think- 
ing this too honourable, he coins the word Pedascule^ in imitation 
of it, from pedant'^ (Warburton) : “ I believe it is no coinage of 
Shakspeare’s ; it is more probable that it lay in his way^ and he 
found it" (Steevens). 

peel’dy having a shaven crown, tonsured: PeeVd priest^ v. 15 : see 

^ note 35 , v. 86. 

peer out^peer out I appear horns 1” (JoiiNSO^, i. 396. 

peevisll appears to have generally signified, during Shakespeare^s 

* days, silly, foolish, trifiing,” &c. ; and such would seem to be its 
import in the greater number of the following passages, though, 
no doubt, the word was formerly usedHo signify, as now, pettish, 
perverse,” &c. : peevish girly i. 318 ; he is something peevish (foolish) 
that way^ i. 356 (where Malone thinks ihai peevish is Mrs. Quickly ’s 
blunder for precise-^irvongly ; see Gifford’s note on Massinger's 
Worksy vol. i. p. 71, ed. 1813) ; peevish sheep ^ ii. 33 ; peevish officer^ 
h. 41 ; peevish hoy, iii. 54 ; v. 31, 422 ; peevish messenger, in. 342 ; 
peevish self -will'd harlotry, iv. 251 ; vi. 453 ; peevish fellow, iv. 467 ; 
peevish broil, v. 39 ; peevish tokens, v. 74 ; peevish fool, v. 317 ; 
peevish brat, v. 368^; peevish course, v. 393 ; peevish-fond, v. 436 ; 
peevish vows, vi. 90 ; peevish schoolboy, vi. 678 ; this peevish odds, 
vii. 409 ; peevish jealousies, vii. 454 ; he Is strange and peevish, 
vii. 652. 

Peg-a^Raxuseyy iii. 347, where see foot-note. 

peiSOy to weigh down, to oppress : Lest leaden sUmber peise me down 
to-morrow, v. 445. 

peisOy to poise, to balance: The world, who of itself is peis^ well, 
iv. 28. 

pelican daughters, vii. SpO : ** The young pelican is faUed to suck 
the mother’s blood” (Johnson). 
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pelleted) fomed into small balls (globules, drops) : That season'd 
woe had pelleted in tears^ viii. 439. 

pelleted) consisting of small balls (hail-stones) : the diacandying 

of thia pelleted atomic yii. 661. 

pelt) to rage clamorouslj ; Another^ smother'd^ aeema to pelt and swear ^ 
viii. 327. 

pelting^) paltry, contemptible : pelting, petty officer, i. 467 ; pelting 
river, ii. 277 ; pelting farm, iv. 124 ; pelting wars, vi. 79 ; pelting 
villages, vii. 283 ; pelting scurvy news, viii. 147. 

pencils ) ho, &c. — Ware: see ware pencils, ho, &c. 

PendragOH) in hu utter, sick, &c. y. 45 : This hero was Uther 
Pendragon, brother to Ajirelius, and father to King Arthur. Shake- 
speare [the unknown author of this play] has imputed to Pen- 
dragon an exploit of Aurelius, who, says Holinshed, * even sicke of 
a flixe as he was, caused himselfe to be carried forth in a litter : 
with whose presence his people were so incouraged, that encoun- 
tering with the Saxons they wan the victorie.’ Hist, of Scotland, 
p. 99” (Steevens): “Hardyng (^Chronicle, chap. 72, 8vo [p. 120, 
ed. Ellis, 1812, 4to]) gives the following account of liter Pen- 
dragon ; 

* For whiche the kyng ordeyned a horse litter • 

To hesJe hym bo then vnto the Verolame, 

Wher Occa laye, and Oysa also in feer, 

That Saynt Alhones nowe bight of noble fame, 

Bet downe the walles ; but to hym forth they came, 

Whor in battayll Ocoa and Oysa were slayne. 

The felde he bad, and therof was full fayne.* ” (Hrey.) 

penetrative) penetrating, vii. 678. 

penitent, used with a quibble, sorry” and doing penance Are 
penitent for your default to-day, ii. 10. 

Penker — To Friar : see Shaw — To Doctor, &c. 

penner, a case for holding pens, viii. 167. 

penny of observation — By my, iL 183 : The allusion probably is to a 
celebrated tract, often reprinted, entitled A Pennyworth of Wit 

pensioners, gentlemen of the band of Pensioners, who wore a 
splendid uniform, i. 367 ; ii. 275. 

Penthesilea, Queen of the Amazons, iii. 350 : It must be remem- 
bered that Maria, to whom Sir Toby facetiously applies this name,. * 
is described as of diminutive size (Here Mr. Grant White refers 
the reader for an account of her exploits and death to a juvenile 
publication of mine, — Select Translations from the Greek ofQuintue 
Smymasus). 

psroll — By many a dem and painful, viii. 35 : “A perch is a mea- 
sure of five yards and a half,” says Steevens, and truly enough 
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but the unknown author of this portion of Periclea (uaing here 
the word for the sake of a rhyme) thought no more about the exact 
measure of a perch than Milton did about that of a rood^ when he 
tells us that Satan lay floating manp a rood,'"' 

pord.!!} a soldier sent on a forlorn hope (Fr. enfant perdu), viL 331. 
perdurable, lasting, iv. 485 ; vii. 393. ^ 
perdurably, lastingly, i. 480. 

perdy, verily {par dieu), ii. 40 ; iii. 382 ; iv. 436 ; vii. 161, 286. 

pereg^rinate, of a foreign or outlandish cast” (Oapell), ii. 207. 

perfect, to instruct fully : Her cause and yours Pll perfect him 
withal, i. 603 ; Being once perfected how to grant suits, i. 179. 

perfect, certain, well assured, well informed : Thou'rt perfect, then, 
our ship, &c, iii. 467; Thou hast a perfect thought, iv. 72 ; in your 
state of honour I am perfect (“ I am perfectly acquainted with your 
rank of honour,” Stbevens), vii. 62 ; I am perfect That theParmo- 
nians, &c. vii. 673 ; Pm perfect what, vii. 698. 

perforce, by violence : took perforce My ring away, ii. 38 ; take 
perforce my husband from the abbess, ii. 46 ; she xyerforce withholds 
the lovM boy, ii. 275 ; wlwLt he hath taken away from thy father per- 
' force, iii. 9 ; He that perforce robs lions of their hearts, iv. 12, d:c. 

perforce, of necessity : which perforce, I know. Thou must restore, i. 
230 ; perforce I must confess, ii. 286 ; must perforce decay, iv. 319 ; 
Perforce must move, iv. 381 ; I must perforce, v. 364 ; must perforce 
prey on itself, vii. 816 ; perforce must suffer, vii. 466 ; perforce he 
could not But pay me, &c. vii. 643, &c. 

perfaxues — Their diseas'd see diseas'd perfumes — Their, 

^ periapts, “ amulets ; charms worn as preservatives against diseases 
or mischief” (Hanmer), v. 69 {^splairru, amuleta, Plato, Rep, p. 426 
B, ed. Steph. : “Periapte. A medicine hanged about any part of the 
bodie," Ootgrave^s Pr, and Engl, Diet,)* 

period, an end, a conclusion : the period (utmost limit) of my ambi- 
tion, i. 382 ; no period seems to mean no proper catastrophe^' 
Stbb'^tens) to the jest, i. 400 ; My worldly business makes a period, 
iv. 386 ; The period of thy tyranny, v. 66 ; the period of their tyranny, 
V. 146 ; a period of tumultuous broils, v. 313 ; the period to my curse, 
V. 369 ; the perfect period of this peace, v. 381 ; There's his period, 
To sheathe his knife in us, v. 497 ; My point and period, vii. 332 ; 
This would have seem'd a period, &o. vii. 342 ; O bloody period / vii. 
469 ; the period of your duty,'rnh., 664 ; time is at his period, vii. 679. 

period, to put an end to : Periods his comfort, vi. 610. 

perisb, to cause to perish, to destroy : Might in ihy palace perish 
Margaret, v. 166. 
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perishen^ perish, viii. 20 . 

porjure, wearing papers-- Like a, ii. 198; perjwre^ i.e. perjurer; 
formerly convicted perjurera, while undergoing punishment, wore 
a paper expressing their offencdf 

perjure, to taint with perjury, to corrupt : want will petjure The 
ne'er-touch'd vestal^ vii. ^56. 

perpend, to weigh, to consider attentively, i. 362 ; iii 38, 393 ; iv. 
483.; vii. 134. 

perplex’d, bewildered, distracted : Perplex'd in the extreme^ vii. 469 ; 
a thing perplex'd Beyond self -explication^ vii. 679 ; Leaving his spoil 
perplex'd in greater pain^ viii. 308. 

persever, to persevere, ii. 21, 298; iii. 67, 256, 260; iv. 24; vii. 
110, 304 ; viii. 59 ; persevers^ i. 301. 

Perseus’ horsey vi. 18 : Here “our poei followed the author of The 
Destruction of Troy [see vi. 2], a book which furnished him with 
some other circumstances of this play. Of the horse alluded to ia 
the text he found in that book the following account : ^ Of the 
blood that issued out [from Medusa’s head] there engendered Pe- 
gasus, or the flying horse. By the flying horse that was engen- 
dered of the blood issued from her he^, is understood, that of her 
riches issuing of that realme he [Perseus] founded and made a ship 
named Pegase, — and this ship was likened imto an horse flying y &c. 
Again, * By this fashion Perseus conquered the head of Medusa, 
and did make Pegase, the most swift ship that was in all the 
world.’ In another place the same writer assures us, that this ship, 
whidi he always calls Perseus’ flying horse, * flew on the sea like 
unto a bird.’ Best, of Troyy 4to, J617, p. 155-164” (Malone) : 
“ But though classic authority be wanting that Perseus made use 
of a horse, Boccaccio in his Genealogia Deoruniy lib. xii. c. 25, has 
quoted Laotantius as saying, that when Perseus undertook his expe- 
dition against Gorgon, at the instance of king Polydectus, he was 
accompanied by the winged horse Pegasus, but not that he used 
him in delivering Andromeda. Boccaccio adds, that others were 
of opinion that he &d a ship called Pegasjis. The liberties which 
the old French translators of Ovid’s Metamorphoses have taken, 
and their interpolations, ore unaccountable. Some haVe caused 
Perseus at the instant of his birth to bestride Pegasus, and travel 
away to Helicon. In the cuts to many of the early editions of 
Ovid, the designers have not only placed him on Pegasus in the 
adventure with Andromeda, but even in his attack upon Atlas” 
(Douce) ; Here Steevens remarks that “ our author perhaps would 
not have contented himself with merely comparing one ship to 
another ;” and on a later line, in act iv. sc. 5, 

**'Ab hot as Perseus, spur thy Phrygian steed,” 
he observes, As the equestrian faipe of Perseus, on the present 
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ooeaiUni, mint b« allnded to/ibia rfmfla wiU^fl^ilCoteateBamM 
my opinion) that in a former inatance hia hor$e ms meant for a 
real one, and not, allegoxIoaUy, for a ship.” » ^ . 

person, a parson (person being indeed the original and correct form 
of the ^oTdf---persona eceUsics ) : Master person^ if. 194 (twice) ; Our 
person misdoubts it, ii. 202. ^ 

personating of himself must he a,^Yi.56e: ^^Personating for 
representing simplf^ (Warbtjrton). 

perspective did lend me — Contempt his sconful, iii. 278 ; A natural 
perspective, iii. 391 ; Like perspectives, which rightly gaz'd upon, &o. 
iv. 131 : ** The several kinds of perspective glasses that were used 
in Shakespeare's time may be found collected together in Scot's 
Discoverie of Witchcraft, 1584, 4to, Book xiii. ch, 19. They cannot 
be exceeded in number by any modem optibian’s shop in England. 
Among these, that alluded to by the Duke [in the second of the 
above passages] is thus described : * There be glasses also wherein 
one man may see another man's image, and not his own” (Douce) : 
“ This l^Like perspectives, which rightly gaz'd upon, Ac,], is a fine 
similitude, and the thing meant is this: amongst mathematical 
recreations, there is one in optics, in which a figure is drawn, 
wherein all the rules of perspective are inverted : so that, if held 
in the same position with those pictures which are drawn accord- 
ing to the rules of perspective, it can present nothing but confu- 
sion : and to be seen in form, and under a regular appearance, it 
must be looked upon from a contrary station ; or, as Shakespeare 
says, ‘ ey’d awry’ ” ( Warbubton) : ** Dr. Plot’s History of Stafford- 
shire, p. 391, explains this perspective, or odd kind of * pictures 
upon an indented board, which, if behold directly, you only per- 
ceive a confused piece of work; but, if obliquely, you see the 
intended person’s picture which, he was told, was made thus : 
*The board being intended [or furrowed with a plough-plane], 
the print or painting was cut into parallel pieces equal to the 
depth and number of the indentures on the board, and they were 
pasted on the flats that strike the eye holding it obliquely, so that 
the edges of the parallel pieces of the pr&t or painting exactly 
joining on the edges of the indentures, thq work was done’ ” (Tol- 
let) : Perspective, Apparently used for a kind of optical decep- 
tion, showing different objects through or in the glass from what 
appeared without it ; like the anamorphosis.” Kares’s Gloss, (Com- 
pare Baxter’s Sir P, Sydneys Ourania, 1606 ; 

** Glasses perspeetiue. 

Composed by Arte Geometrioall, 

Whereby beene wrought thinges Supematnrall ; 

Men with halfe bodies, men going in tii’ Ayre, 

Men all deformed, men as angels fayre, 

Besides other thinges of great admiration, 

Wrought by this Glasses Fabiication.” Sig. l S verso). 
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perspootive^, •% 19 & !▼. 506 : aee the pteoediog 

article, 

persuade, treat by penmaaloti” (Johuaon’s DicL)\ Jiave all 
permaded mth Aim, ii 387, 

pertly, alertly^ j^ioklj : and pertly I i. 219. 

pertly, saucily: that pert^ front ^our Umn^ vi. 78. 

pervert, to turn away or aude : pervert the present wrath He hath 
against himself vii. 670. 

pestering*, crowding, thronging, vi. 212 (So in Alarum for London 
1602, . 

<< It is impossible to passe the streetes, 

They are so pesterd with this braiBsicke crew.’* Sig. s). 

petar, or petard^ an engine, charged with powder, used to blow up 
gates, &c. vii. 172. 

Peter of Pomfret^ iv. 53 : This man was a hermit in great repute 
with the common people. Notwithstanding the event is said to 
have fallen out as he had prophesied, the poor fellow was inhu- 
manly dragged at horses' tails through the streets of Warham, and, 
together with his son, who appears to have been even more innocent 
than his father, hanged afterwards upon a gibbet. See Holinshed's 
Chronicle, under the year 1213” (Douce) In the old * King John' 
[The Troublesome Raigne oflohn, &c., see vol. iv. 3] there is a 
scene between the prophet and the people, but otherwise altogether 
undeserving of notice” (Collier). 

pew-fellow, one who sits in the same pew==“a companion, a part- 
ner, V. 426 Q* Faith, certaine pufellowes of mine, that haue bin 
mued vp,” Ac. Wilson's Coblers Prophesie, 1694, sig. p 4: “Loose 
not a minute, pue fellow, leaue him not yet,” Ac. Dekker's If it be 
not good, the Diuel is in it, 1612, sig. G 4 verso). 

pewter and brass, and all things that belong To house or housekeeping, 
iii. 138 : Pewter, as Steevens observes, would seem to have been 
too costly to be used in common even in the reign of Elizabeth. 
From the Household Book of the Fifth Earl of Northumberland, 
begun in 1512, it appears that vessels of pswter were hired by the 
year. • 

PIxe6ZUr« “ a made word from pheezd' (Malone), i. 353 : see the 
next article. 

pll68Z6 you — ril, iii. 106 ; PU pheeze his pride, vi. 41 : To pheeze, 
says Gifford (note on Jonson's Works, vol. iv. p. 189), is “ to heat, to 
chastise, to humble, Ac., in which sense it may be%eard every ^y 
[in the west of England] according to Mr. Staunton, PU pheeze 
you “ was equivalent exactly to PU tickle you'' 

Pllilip and Jacoh-^Come, “ On the arrival of the feast of Philip and 
James, Apostles, May 1st” (Halliwell), i. 488. 
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11 : PMUp wfo, and still is, k nimto 'for tlie- 
^icmiiBon sparrow, perhaps from its note^ phipyphift: the speaker, 
Sir Bichardy disdains his old name Phil^, (8m ^'wlkBXide- 
s^edly celebrated poem entitled PhpV/yp Spcn^iv^ in edition 
of Skelton’s Worhsy vol. i. p. 51.) 

^l^Qippan — HU mwdy vii. 525 : Cleopatra apphes^thia epithet to 
Antony’s sword in aUnsion to his valour at the battle of Philippi 
(Mr. Staunton’s explanation — ‘‘the sWord so named after the 
greaf* battle Philippi,*’ as if there was. some particular sword 
so named — ^is hardty right). 

PhOip’s daughters — Sainty v. 13 : “ Meaning the foipr daughters of 
Philip mentioned in the 2l8t chapter of the Acts of the Apostles'^ 
(HaKmeh). * 

phlloSOplier’B two stones^Ay ir. 363 : Johnson I l>elieve is right 
in explaining this, more than the philoaoidier’s stone,” or twice 
the value of the philosopher’s stone ; though, as Parmer observes, 
“ Gower has a chapter in his Confusio AmaniiSy * Of the three stones 
that philosophers made,’ ** &c. (llie double entendre here is obvious.) 

phlBllOlliy, physiognomy, iii. 272 (This contraction was formerly 
common, and not regarded as a vulgarism : “ Phisnomie or phisi- 
ognomie of mans ieo^Metascopity witne, le traict dn uiaagey Cot- 
grave’s JPV. and Engl, Diet,), 

plioenlx downy viii. 442: “I suppose she means imtchUeSy rare^ 
down” (Malone). 

phfaseless, beyond the power of language to describe justly, viii. 
445. 

pia mater y ** the membrane that immediately covers the substance of 
the brain” (Steevens), used in the sense of the brain itself, i. 194 ; 
iii. 337; vi. 29. 

picky to pitch : rU pick you o'er the pales eUSy v. 570 ; os high As I 
could pick my lancey vi. 140. 

pickaxes — These poor y vii. *706: “Meaning her fingers” (Johnson). 

piokedy scrupulously nice, foppish, coxcombical, fastidious : He is 
too piakedy ii. 207 ; My picked man of countriesy iv. lO ; ihe age is 
grown so picked y vii. 196. 

pickers and stealers — By thescy By these hands, vii. 162 : “ The 
phrase is taken from our church catechism, where the catechumeny 
in his duty to his neighbour, is taught to keep his hands from 
picking and fdsaling" (WhallHy). 

piokin^y insignificant : such packing grievances y iv« 369. 

piok-purse— hand, quoth: BBO At handy Ac. 

piok-tlxankSy fawning parantes, iv. 254 : “A piok-thaidt is one 
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who gathers or collects favour, thauks, or applause, by meattf of 
flattery*’ (Douce). 

Pickt-hatch, i. 366 : In spite of all that has been writteii about 
this celebrated retreat of prostitutes and thieves, — ^from the ear< 
liest notes on Shakespeare down to Mr. P. Cunningham’s Hand- 
book for Lmdon^ — ^it would seem that the exact pointion of Picki* 
hatch remains to be determined: ’^In Shakespeare’s time, that 
portion of London which is now bounded on the North by Old 
Street, on the East by Golding Lane, on the South by Barbican, 
and on the West by Goswell Street and the Charter-house, con- 
sisted for the most part of scattered collections of small tene- 
ments, generally with gardens attached to them, and a few alleys 
or courts. Somewhere in this small poi;^ion of the metropolis 
was situated the notorious res6rt ofl bad characters, which was 
known as the Pickt-hatch ; that name, it is conjectured, being 
derived from the iron spikes placed over the half -door, or hatch, 
one of the characteristics of a house of ill -fame,” &c. &c. (Halli- 
well). 

picture in Uuh : see little— In, 

picture ofWe Three— The : see Three— The incture of We, 

pied, parti- coloured : pied nhimj^ fool (court- jester) in his parti- 
coloured dress, i. 212 ; daUiee pied^ ii. 235 ; streak'd and pied^ ii^ 
356 ; proud-pied Aprils viii. 398. 

piedness, variegation, diversity of colour, iii. 468. 

pierced through the ear — That the bruis'd, heart toas, vii. 390 ; see 
note 21 , vii. 474. 

pight, pitched : tents^ Thus proudly pight^ upon our Phrygian plains^ 

vi. 100. 

pigllt, fixed, settled : Ami found himpight to do it, vii. 27G. 

pig-nuts, earth-nuts, i. 206. 

pikes with a rice — You must put in the^ ii. 138: “The circular 
‘bucklers* of the sixteenth century, now called more commonly 
targets, had frequently a central spike, or ‘pike,’ usually affixed 
by a screw. It was probably found convenient to detach this spike 
occasionally ; for instance, in cleaning the buckler, or in case of 
that piece of defensive armour being carried about on any Occasion 
when not actually in use. A sharp projecting spike, four or five 

inches long, would obviously be inconvenient ‘ Vice’ is tho 

French vis, a screw, a word still in common use, the female screw 
being called ecrou." Note (communicated by Mr. Albert Way) in 
Thoms’s Three Notelels on Shakespeare^ p. 128. 

pilcher, a scabbard, a sheath, vL 429. 

pilcherS, pilchards, iii. 360. 

piPd upon his faith — The fabric of his folly ^ whose foundation 1$^ 

\ 
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“ This folly which is erected on the foundation of settled belief”' 
(Stebtens), iii. 433. 

pUed, as thou art piled ^ for a French velvet, lAA ^ : a quibble between 
piled ^peeled, ‘‘stripped of hair, bald” (from the French disease),, 
and piled as applied to velvet, three^piled velvet Iheaning “ the finest 
and costliest kind of velvet.” 

pill, to pillage, to spoil, to rob, vi. 548 ; pilVd, iv. 129 ; v. 367. 

Pillicock, vii. 300 : This word was frequently used as a term of 
endearment ; “ Pinchino, a prime^cocke, a pillicoche, a darlin, a 
heloued lad'' Florio’s Ital. and EngL Diet : “ Turelureau. Mon. 
tur. My pillicocke, my prettie knaue'' Cotgrave’s Fr, and Engl. 
Diet'. : But pillicock had another meaning ; see Piorio’s lUil. and 
Engl. Diet, in “ Piuiolo,” “ Puga,” and “ Robinetto.” 

pin, the wooden nail of the target : cleaving the pin, ii. 192 ; the very- 
pin of hie heart clefts vi. 418 : see clout 

pin-and-WOb — The, iii. 429 ; the weh and the pin, vii. 301 : “ Catar^ 
atta .... a dinmesee of eight occasioned hy humoree hardned in the 
eiee called a Cataract, or a pin and a weh." Plorio’s Ital. and 
Engl. Diet. : “Taye. Any filme, or thinne ekinne, dc.; and hence, 
a pin or weh in th' eye, a white filme overgrowing the eye." Cot- 
grave’s Fr. and Engl. Diet : “ A webbe in the eye. Maille en Vceil, 

‘ onglee en Vceil, taye en Vceil." Id. (sub “ To weaue”) : “ A Pin in 
. the Eye, Cataracta, suffusio." Coles’s Lat and Engl. Diet 

pin-buttock, a sharp, pointed buttock, iii. 228. 

pinch’d thing — A, iii. 436 : “The sense, I think, is, .... a mere 
child’s baby, a thing pinched out of clouts, a puppet for them to 
move and actuate as they please” (Heath) ; Perhaps so. 

pink eyne, small, winking, half -shut eyes (“ Ceil de rat. A small eye, 
pinke-eye, little sight" Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl. Diet), vii. 536. 

pinked, worked in eyelet-holes, v. 568. 

pioner, a pioneer, vii. 127 ; viii. 326 ; pioners, iv. 453 ; vii. 426 t 
Pioneers were generally soldiers who, on account of misconduct, 
had been degraded to the office of pioneer (As to the old form of 
the word, Milton writes '‘'‘pioners" in Paradise Lost, B. i. 676, and 
in Paradise Regained, B. iii. 330 ; see the first eds. of those poems ; 
but in the eds. of Todd, Keightley, &c. we find “ pioneers”). 

pip outf-^A: see two- and- thirty, &c. 

pipe-win© first with him; Pllmake him dance-^I think I shall drinh 
in, i. 380 : “ Canary is the name of a dance, as well as of a wine. 
Ford lays hold of both senses” (Tyrwhitt) : “ Ford terms canary 
pip^C' wine, because the canary dance is performed to a tabor sxxApipe"' 
(Douce) : here drink in is merely the old phraseology for “ drink.” 

pissing-conduit — The, v. 177 : Near the Eoyal Exchange : it was. 
set up by John Weis, grocer, mayor in 1430. 
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pissing while^A^ A short time, i. 311 : The phrase was formerly 
common enough. 

pitch: “A Pitch (measure), modus. They flie a very high Pitch, 
Admodum exceUe voUtant, I would have you tell me what Pitch he 
was of, Velim mihi dicas qua ataturdfuerit,^' Coles's Lat. and Engl, 
Diet, : Pitch, The height to which a falcon soared, before she 
stooped upon her prey ... It was used also, and still is, for height 
in general ; but this perhaps was the origin of that uso.'* Nares's 
Gloaa , : Of what validity and pitch soever ^ iii. 327 ; Dow high a pitch 
his resolution soars ! iv. 108 ; were the whole frame here^ It is of such 
a spacious lofty pitch (stature), &c. v. 28 ; whichjlies the higher jntch, 
V, 29 ; what a pitch she flew ^ v. 128 ; above his falcon's pitchy ibid. ; 
Into what pitch he please^ v. 511 ; mount her pitchy vi. 297 ; hound a 
pitch above dull woe^ vi. 401 ; fly an ordinary pitchy vi. 617. 

pitch afield^ v. 39 ; pitch our battle^ v. 313 ; pitched battle^ iii. 126 ; 
pitch'd battle^ v. 295 : “ To understand this allusion pitch a fields' 
First Part of King Henry VI, act iii. sc. 1], it must be remembered 
that before beginning a battle it was customary for the archers and 
other footmen to encompass themselves with sharp stakes firmly 
pitched in the ground, to prevent thei Aeing overpowered by the 
cavalry. Thus, in a previous speech, act i. sc. 1, 

* No leisure had he to enrank his men ; 

He wanted pikes to set before his archers ; 

Instead whereof, sharp stakes, pluck’d out of hedges, 

They pitched in the ground confusedly, 

To keep the horsemen off from breaking in’ ” (Staunton). 

pitch and pay^' iv. 444: A proverbial expression equivalent to 
“ Pay down at once,” “ Pay on delivery” (“ One of the old laws of 
Blackwell' hall was, that * a penny he paid by the owner of every 
bale of cloth tov pitching," Farmer ; who, as Nares in Gloss, ob- 
serves, seems to suggest that the expression originated from pitching 
goods in a market, and paying immediately for their standing). 

pitchers have ears^ iii. 166 ; v. 391 : A proverbial saying ; “ It ap- 
pears from A Dialogue both Pleasaunt and Pietifull^ by William 
BuUeyn, 1564, that the old proverb is this, ‘ Small pitchers have 
great ears’ ” (Malonb). 

piteously perform'd^ vi. 340 : see note 1 39, vi. 375. 

pittikins : see 'Oda pittUcins, 

pitying) “remitting his ransom” (Johnson) : Ransoming him or 
pitying^ vi. 152. 

plaCO) a seat, a mansion, a residence : This is no palace; this house is 
but a butchery (where Steevens and Malone understand place to 
signify “a mansion-house,” while according to Mason, “Adam 
merely means to say— This is no place for you”), iii. 23 ; the heart 
and place Of general wonder^ viii. 44 ; Love lack'd a dwelling^ and 
made him her place^ viii. 441. 
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plaC6) a term in falconry, meaning “the greatest elevation which a 
bird of prey attains in its flight” (Gifford’s note on Massinger s 
WorJcs^ vol. iv. p. 141, ed. 1813): A falcon^ towering in her pride 
ofplacey vii. 30 : and see tower, 

place— Present (“ en place^ a Gallicism,” Stebvens) : that she was 
there inplace^ v. 291 ; when Clarence is inplace^ v. 298. 
place^ precedence : Thai they take place^ when virtue's steely hones, 
&c. iii. 209 ; Due reference of place and exhibition, vii. 390. 
place, an office of honour, preferment : thy places shall Still neigh- 
bour mine, iii. 433. 

placket, iii. 483 ; vi. 37 ; plackets, ii. 187 ; iii. 473 ; vii. 301 : Whether 
or not placket had originally an indelicate meaning (see Steevens’s 
Amnerian note on King Lear, act iii. sc. 4) is more than I can deter- 
mine. It has been very variously explained— a petticoat, an under- 
petticoat, a pocket attached to a petticoat, the slit or opening in a 
petticoat, and a stomacher ; and it certainly was occasionally used 
to signify a female, as petticoat is now : “ The term placket is still 
in use, in England and America, for a petticoat, and, in some of 
the provinces, for a shift, a slit in the petticoat, a pocket, &c.” 
(Halliwell) ; “ As t<? the word * placket,’ in ‘ An exact Chrono- 
logic of memorable things’ in Wit's Interpreter, 3rd edit., 1671, it 
, is said to be * sixty- six years since maids began to wear plackets.’ 
According to Middleton, the placket is * the open part’ of a petti- 
coat ; and the word is not altogether obsolete, since the opening 
in the petticoats of the present day is still called ^ the placket 
hole,’ in contradistinction to the pocket hole.” Chappell’s Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, &c. vol. ii. p. 518, sec. ed. (A writer of 
the age of Charles the Second uses plackets in the sense of aprons 
(perhaps oi petticoats') ; “ The word Love is a fig-leaf to cover the 
naked sense, a fashion brought up by Eve, the mother of jilts : 
she cuckolded her husband with the Serpent, then pretended to 
modesty, and fell a making presently.” Crowne’s Sir Courtly 

Nice, act ii. p. 13, ed. 1685). 

plo^g^e, a punishment : made her sin and her the plague, iv. 17. 
plague, to punish : Make instruments to plague us, vii. 341 ; plagued 
for her sin . . . . plagu'd for her, And with her plagu'd, iv. 17 ; hath 
plagu'^d thy bloody deed, v. 368. 

plain a, Is plainly a fish, i. 234. 
plain, to complain : The king hath cause to plain, vii. 204. 
plain^ to make plain : Pll plain with speech, viii. 34. 
plaining, a complaint, iv. 117 ; plainings, ii. 7. 
plainly, openly: how plainly I have borne this business, vi. 224. 
plain -song, “ by which expression the uniform modulation or 
simplicity of the chemnt was anciently distinguished, in opposition 
to prick-song or variegated music sung by note” (T. Warton), 
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iv. 451 (twice, — ^used metaphorically); v. 499 (used metaphorically) ; 
The plain- song cMcA;oo,ii. 289. 

planched) planked, made of boards, i. 492. 

plaiitag^e to the moon — As, vi. 52 ; plantage, plants, vegetation : 

Alluding to the common opinion of the influence the moon has 
over what is planted or sown, which was therefore done in the 
increase” (Warburton). 

plantain, a plain plantain, ii. 184 ; no salve, sir, hut a plantain, ibid. ; 
Your plantain-leaf is excellent for that, vi. 396 ; Need not a plantain, 
viii. 130 : The leaves of the plantain (the herb so called, — plan- 
tago Tnajor, — not the tree) were supposed to have great efficacy in 
healing wounds, stanching blood, &c. 

plantation, colonising, i. 196. 

plants, the soles of the feet, feet : Some o’ their plants (with a 
quibble) are ill-rooted already, vii. 532. 

plash, a pool, iii. 114. 

Flashy, iv. 112 , ^33, 134 : “ The lordship of Plashy was a town 
of the Duchess of Oloster’s in Essex. See HaU’s Chronicle, p. 13” 
(Theobald). 

plates, pieces of silver money ; As plates droppi^d from his pocket, 
vii. 589. 

platforms, plans, schemes, v. 24. 

plats the manes of horses in the night — That very Mah That, vi. 403 : 
According to Douce, this alludes to a very singular superstition 
not yet forgotten in some parts of the country. It was believed 
that certain malignant spirits, whose delight was to wander in 
groves and pleasant places, assumed occasionally the likenesses of 
women clothed in white; that in this character they sometimes 
haunted stables in the night-time, carrying in their hands tapers 
of wax, which they dropped on the horses’ manes, thereby plaiting 
them in inextricable knots, to the great annoyance of the poor 
animals and vexation of their masters. These hags are mentioned 
in the works of William of Auvergne, bishop of Paris in the 13th 
century,” &o. • 

plausibly, by acclamation, viii. 340. • 

plausive, pleasing, taking : his plausive words, iii. 214 ; plausive 
manners, vii. 120. 

plausive, specious, plausible : It must he a very plausive invention, 
iii. 257. 

play at dice — Do the low-rated English, Do play at dice for tbe low- 
rated English, iv. 468. 

play the men, play the part of men, behave with courage, i. 175 ; 
play'd the men, v. 21. 
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played your prize^You have, vi. 294 : A metaphor borrowed from 
the fencing-school, prizes being played for certain degrees in the 
schools where the Art of Defence was taught,— degrees, it appears, 
of Master, Provost, and Scholar (“ To see in that place such a 
strange headlesse Courtier ietting vp and downe like the Vsher 
of a Fence-schoole about to play his prized Greene’s Qvip for an 
Vpstart Courtier, sig. n 3, cd. 1620 : 

“ But while Argantes thus his prises plaid,*' &o. 

Fairfax’s transl. of Tasso’s Gerusalemme, B. vii. st. 109). 

play-feras, play-fellows, viii. 191 : see fere. 

pleaclied, interwoven, intertwined, ii. 103 ; pleach'd ai'nis (“ arms 
folded in each other,” Johnson), vii. 678 : and see even-pleached, 
&c., and thick-pleached. 

pleasance, pleasure, delight, vii. 411 ; viii. 458. 

please -man, an officious parasite, ii. 224. 

Please one, and please aiv* — As the very true sonnet is, iii. 368 : An 
allusion to 

** A prettie newe Ballad, intytuled : • 

The Crowe sits vpon the wall. 

Please one and please all;" 

which consists of seventeen seven-line stanzas, and is signed B. T. 

• It was entered in the Stationers’ Books, 18th Jan. 1591-2 : but if 
the initials R. T. stand for Richard Tarleton the actor (as they 
moat probably do), the ballad must have been current before that 
period, since Tarleton was dead in 1588. 

plig^llted, complicated, involved” (Johnson) : cunning, 

vii. 257. 

plot — In this private, In this“ sequestered spot of ground” (Malone), 
V, 135. 

plot, Whereon the numbers cannot ti'y the cause, &c. — A , “ A spot, a 
space whereon the numerous force collected, &c.” (Caldecott), 
vii. 179. 

plot to lose — Were there hut this single, “plot, i.e. piece, portion; 
applied to a piece of earth, and here elegantly transferred to the 
body, carcass” (Wa|iburton), vi. 193. 
plow,,Fluellen’s Welsh pronunciation of blow, iv. 452. 
pluck off a little, “ let us still further divest preferment of its glare, 
let us descend yet lower, and more upon a level with your own 
quality” (Stbbvens), v. 615. 

plucking^ the grass, to know where sits the wind, ii. 345 ; “By hold- 
ing up the grass, or any light body that will bend by a gentle blast, 
the direction of the wind is found” (Johnson). 
plume up, to prank up, to gratify, vii. 394. 

plummet, a plumb-line, for sounding the depth of the water, i. 
227 ; ignorance itself is a plummet d*er me, i. 415, — a passage which 
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lias been variously explained ; by Tyrwhitt, ignorance itself is not 
so low as I am, by the length of a plummet line by Mr. Grant 
White “ [ignorance itself] ‘ points out my deviations from rectitude 
in allusion to the censures of him * who makes fritters of English.* ’* 
plumpy, plump, fat, vii. 636. 

plurisy, a plethora, a superabundance, vii. 190 ; viii. 193. 
poach., pocke, otpotch^ to thrust : Fllpodch at him some \Joay^ vi. 168. 
pocas palahraa : see palabras. 

point, a tagged lace, common in ancient dreaa^-— points being gene- 
rally used to fasten the hose or breeches to the doublet, but some- 
times serving merely for ornament : a silken pointy iv. 316 ; if one 
[point"] break, the other will hold (with a quibble), iii. 336 ; two 
broken points, iii. 144 ; points more than all the lawyers in Bohemia 
can learnedly handle (with a quibble), iii. 472 ; Their points being 
broken, — ^Poin. Down fell their hose (with a quibble, — Points choos- 
ing to take points in the sense of “ tagged laces’*), iv. 238 ; with 
two points on your shoulder f (“as a mark of his commission,** 
Johnson), iv. 344 ; With one that ties his points, vii. 661. 

point — A Iready at a, vii. 67 : “ Let vs be at a poynt what is best to be 
done. Constituamus quid factu sit optimum^ Hormauni Vulgaria, 
sig. [second] m ij, ed. 1530. “ To be at point be at a stay or 
stop, L e, settled, determined, nothing farther being to be said or 
done*’ (Arrowsmith, who gives various examples of this phrase in 
Notes and Queries for May 28, 1853, vol. vii. p. 521) : In the present 
passage Mr. Halliwell explains at a point “ prepared.” 
point of war, a strain of military music, iv. 364 : see note 64, iv. 410. 
point — To, exactly ; Hast thou^ spirit, Perform'd to point the tempest 
that I bade thee f i. 183. 

’point, to appoint : 'pointed times, iii. 140 ; the 'pointed day, iii. 142 ; 

'Pointing to each his thunder, viii. 366. 
point-deviso, finically-exact, minutely-exact: point-devise com^ 
panions, ii. 208 ; point-devise in your accoutrements, iii. 45 ; I will be 
point-devise the very man, iii. 358. 

poise, weight, moment, importance : of sotm poise, vii. 278 ; full of 
poise, vii. 418. 

poking-sticks of steel, instruments for setting the plaits of ruffs, 
and made of steel, that they might be used hot, iii. 472. 

Polack, a Pole, an inhabitant of Poland, vii. 133, 178, 210 (as an 
adjective) ; Polacks, vii. 106. 

pole — The soldier's, vii. 682 : “ He at whom the soldiers pointed as 
at a pageant held high for observation** (Johnson) ; “ The pole, 1 
apprehend, is the standard" (Boswell). 
pole-clipt vineyard, a vineyard in which the poles are dipt (em- 
braced) by the vines, i. 220 : see dip. 
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polled, shorn, bald-headed : the polled hwhelor, Tiii. 194. 

polled, bared, cleared: leave Ida passage polled^ vi. 211. 

pomander^ either a composition of various perfumes, wrought 
into the shape of a ball or other form, and worn in the pocket or 
about the neck ; or a case, sometimes of gold or silver, for con- 
taining such a mixture of perfumes (Fr. pomme tVamhi'e)^ iii. 483 \ 
— where, whether the word means the perfume-ball or the case, 
the article in question was, of course, of a very inferior kind. 

pome water, a species of apple (“A pomewater-tree, malus car- 
honariay Coles’s Lat and EngL Dict)^ ii. 192. 

Fompey Great — Savage islanders [stahVd^^ v. 1()8 : “The poet 

seems to have confounded the story of Pompey with some other” 
(Johnson); “Pompey being killed by Achillas and Septimius at 
the moment that the Egyptian fishing -boat, in which they were, 
reached the coast, and his head being thrown into the sea (a 
circumstance which Shakespeare found in North^s translation of 
Plutarch), his mistake does not appear more extraordinary than 
some others which have been pointed out in his works. It is re- 
markable that the introduction of Pompey was among Shake- 
speare’s additions to the old play,” &c. (Malone). 

pOOr/oo/ .• see fool — Poor, 

poorer moment-^Uponfar^ “For less reason, upon meaner motives” 
(Johnson), vii. 503. 

Poor- John, hake salted and dried, i. 203 ; vi. 389. 

poperin pear, vi. 409 ; “ Poperingue is a town in French Flanders, 
two leagues distant from Ypres. From hence the Poperin pear 
was brought into England .... The word was chosen [here], I 
believe, merely for the sake of a quibble, which it is not necessary 
to explain” (Malone). 

popinjay, a parrot, iv. 216. 

popular, of the people : 6aae, common^ and popular^ iv. 470. 

popularity— -From open haunts and, iv. 423; popularity^ i.e. 
plebeian intercourse ; an unusual sense of the word ; though per- 
haps the same idea W6» meant to be communicated by it in King 
Henry IV, Part I. [act iii. sc. 2], where King Richard II. is repre- 
sented as having ‘ Enfeoff’d himself to popularity' ” (Steevens). 

porpentine, a porcupine, ii. 25, 30, 32, 49, 50 ; v. 152 ; vi. 28 ; vii. 
122 . 

porring^or— i7erptnA;edf, “ Her pinked [worked in eyelet-holes] cap, 
which looked as if it had been moulded on a porringer” (Malone), 
V. 568. 

port, external pomp of appearance, state : showing a more melling 
port^ ii. 348 ; magn\ficoes of greatest port^ ii. 387 ; Keep house^ crnd 
port^ and servantSy iii. .119 ; the name and port of gmtlemeny v. 165. 
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port, a gate : beside the port^ iii. 260 ; At the port^ lord, Fll give her, 
vi. 70 ; Come, to the port, vi. 71 ; to the port of Rome, vii. 506 ; thine 
ear .... into whose port, viii. 196 ; the jwrts of slumber, iv. 381 ; let 
the ports be guarded, vi. 154 ; The city ports, vi. 233 ; open your un- 
charged ports, vi, 575 ; All ports Til bar, vii. 276. 

port, to bring into port : The sails, that must these vessels port, viii. 192, 

portable, sufferable, bearable : all these are portable, vii. 56 ; How 
light and portable, vii. 308. 

portage, an outlet, — port-boles : the portage of the head, iv. 450. 

portage, “ safe arrival at the port of life” (Steevens, — ^whose ex- 
planation seems by no means certain) : Thy loss is more than can 
thy portage quit, viii. 37. 

portance, bearing, carriage, deportment, behaviour : vi. 178 ; vii. 387. 

possess, to inform precisely : Possess the people, ii. 136 ; Possess us, 
possess us, iii. 350 ; possess thee what she is, vi. 70 ; I have possess'd 
him my most stay Can be hut brief, i. 492 ; Is he yet possess'd How 
much we would? ii. 355 ; I have possess'd your grace, ii. 395 ; I have 
possess'd you with, iv. 51 ; Is the senate possessed of this? vi. 162. 

possess, *^to have power over, as an unclean spirit” (Johnson^s 
Diet), to render insane : both man and master is possess'd, ii. 41 ; I 
was p) 08 sess'd, ii. 49 ; He is, sure, possessed, iii. 368 ; Legion himself 
possessed him, iii. 370 ; possess'd now to depose thyself, iv. 125 ; who 
since possesses chambermaids and waiting -women, vii. 314 (In this 
passage Shakespeare appears to havo had an eye to the pretended 
possessions of certain chambermaids and waiting-women recorded 
in HarsneVs Declaration of egregious Popish Impostures, 1603). 

possession, insanity, frenzy (see the preceding article) : How long 
hath this possession held the man ? ii. 44. 

posset, i. 356, 415 ; possets, vii. 22 : It was the custom formerly to 
take a posset just before going to bed : Posset, says Randle 
Holme in his Academy of Arnwury, B. iii. p. 84, is ‘ hot milk poured 
on ale or sack, having sugar, grated bisket, [and] eggs, with other 
ingredients boiled in it, which goes all to a curd* ” (Malone) : But 
there were various receipts for making a posset 

posset, a verb formed from the preceding word : it doth popet And 
curd, &c. vii. 124. 

post indeed. For she will score your fault upon my paU — I shall be, ii. 
11 : An allusion to keeping the score by chalk or notches on a post f 
a custom not yet wholly obsolete. 

post — Like a sheriffs: see sheriffs post, &c. 

posters, swift travellers, vii. 8. 

posy, a motto, ii. 412 (twice) ; vii. 157. 

pot— 2b the, To destruction, vi. 149 : see note 37, vi. 244. 
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potablo — Preaeroing life in medicine: Bee medicine potable, &c. 

potato, formerly regarded as a strong provocative : Let the ahj rain 
potatoee, i. 411 ; potato-finger, vL 85. 

potting*, drinking, vii. 405. 

pottlo, a measure of two quarts (“ A Pottle, Quatuor libroe liquid- 
oruin, congii Anglicani dimidium'' Coles's Lat, and Engl, Diet), 
but frequently meaning a drinking- vessel without reference to the 
measure, i. 364, 390 ; vii. 406. 

pottle-deep, vii. 405 : see above. 

pottle -pot, iv. 336, 395 : see above. 

pOUlter, a poulterer, iv. 243. 

pouncet-box, a box for holding perfumes, with a perforated lid, 
iv. 216. 

powder, to salt .* Pll give you leave to powder me, iv. 286. 

powdered havod, i. 485 : Here pmjodered means subjected, for the 
cure of the venereal disease, to the process of sweating in a heated 
tub, — see tub, &o, : ** as beef was also usually salted down, or pow- 
dered, in a tub, the one process was, by comic or satiric writers, 
jocularly compared to the other.” Nares’s Gloss, sub “ Tub.” 

powdering^-tub of infamy— The, iv. 436 ; see the preceding article, 
and tub, &c. 

powers are crescent, and my auguring hope Says it will come to the 
full— My, vii. 613 : This reading is perhaps defensible on the ground 
that our early writers appear sometimes to have applied it to a pre- 
ceding plural substantive : but see note 39, vii. 604. 

pox of that jest! — A, ii. 212 ; It may be well to observe that here by 
pox" Katharine means the smallpox. (Compare, in a much later 
work; 

“ And with great care gives warrant by and by 
Unto his bailiffs, Fever, Pox, and Gout, 

But Pox was nimblest ; she got to her face, 

And plow’d it up.” 

A Buckler agaymt thefeare of Death, &c, by Benlowes, 
1640, sig. D 4, verso.) 

practic, practical, iv. 423. 

practice, contrivance, artifice, stratagem, treachery, conspiracy: 
Fated to the practice, i. 181 ; hateful practice, i. 509 ; This needs 
must be practice, i. 610 ; To find this practice out, i. 613 ; The prac- 
tice and the purpose of the hing,xr, 69 ; The practice of it lies in John 
the bastard, ii. 123 ; device and practice, v. 490 ; some cunning praxi- 
tice, vi. 346 ; the foul jnractice, vii. 209 ; damned practice, vii. 276 ; 
bewray his prajctice, vii. 277 ; Is practice only, vii. 287 ; This is 
practice, vii. 340 ; unhatch'd practice, vii. 434 ; the practice of a 
damned slave, vii. 467 ; I overheard him <md his practices, iii. 23 ; 
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the practices of France^ iv. 440 ; Qod acquit them of their practices ! 
iv. 441 ; her devilish practices^ v. 143. 

practice—^ pass of yii. 190 : According to Mason, this means ** a 
favourite passy one that Laertes was well practised in : the treachery 
on this occasion was his using a sword unbated and envenomed 
Caldecott also explains it “a favourite pass/’ adding, however, 
that “fraud or artifice [see the preceding article] can hardly be 
supposed here to be excluded ; for such was the use of an unfair 
weapon.” 

practisants, confederates in stratagem, v. 42. 

practise, to use arts or stratagems, to plot : 7, with your two helpsy 
will 80 practise on Benedick^ &c. ii. 94 ; he will practise against thee by 
poisoiiy hi. 8 ; if you there Did practise on my statCy vii. 616 ; Wouldst 
thou have practis'd on me for thy use^ iv. 440 ; My uncle practises 
more harm to mCy iv. 46 : and see death-practised duke — The, 

Prague — The old hermit of hi. 380: “Not the celebrated heresi- 
arch Jerome of Prague, but another of that name born likewise at 
Prague, and called the hermit of Cnmaldoli in Tuscany” (Douce). 

praise, an object of praise : that praise which Collatine doth ovoCy vih. 
289. 

praise her liquor — She will often^ “ [She will] show how well s)^e 
likes it by drinking often” (Johnson), i. 299. 

Praise in departing ^ i. 215 : “e.c. Do not praise your entertainment 
too soon, lest you should have reason to retract your commendation. 
It is a proverbial saying [which occurs frequently in our early 
writers]” (Steevens). 

’praise, to appraise : Were you sent hither to Upraise met hi. 341. 

prank, to deck out, to dress up, to adorn, yi. ISO; prankSy hi. 363; 
prankedy ih. 466. 

pray for the queen--Toy iv. 402 : see kneel down before youy &c. 

pray in aid for kindnesSy vii. 587 : “ Praying in aid is a law-term 
used for a petition made in a court of justice for the calling in of 
help from another that hath an interest in the cause in question” 
(Hanmer). • 

preaches, Fluellen’s Welsh pronunciation of breaches, iv. ^51. 

precedence, what has preceded ; Some obscure precedence, ii. 184 ; 
The good precedence, vii. 626. 

precedent, the original draft of a writing : Return the precedent to 
these lords again, iv. 64 ; The precedent was full as long a-doing, v. 
409 ; a precedent of this commission, v. 494. 

precedent, a prognostic, an indication : The precedent of pith and 
livelihood, vih. 240. 

preceptlal, “consisting of precepts” (Johnson’s Dict^, ii. 129. 
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prOCOptS) warrants : those precepts cannot he served^ iv. 387 ; send 
precepts to the leviathan^ iv. 455. 

precipitance, the act of throwing one’s self down a precipice, 
viii. 12. 

predict, a prediction, viii. 36G. 

preeches— Fow 7nust i. 395 : 'Bqtq precches is Sir Hugh’s Welsh 

pronunciation of breeched^ flogged. 

prefer 7ny sons — I ^vi^y I will advance my sons, vii. 731. 

preferred — Our play is^ ii. 311 : Here, as Steevens observes, pi'e~ 
f erred does not mean “chosen in preference to the others,” but 
“ given in among others for the Duke’s option.” 

pregnancy, readiness of wit, iv. 324. 

pregnant, “ ready and knowing” (Johnson), “ stored with inform- 
ation” (Nares’s Gloss.) : the terms For common justice^ you! re as 
pregnant in^ &c. i. 445. 

pregnant, “ apprehensive, ready to understand” (Nares’s Gloss .) : 
your own most pregnant and vouchsafed ear^ iii. 362. 

pregnant, “ full of force or conviction, or full of proof in itself” 
(Nares’s Gloss.) ^ plain, evident : ’TVs very pregnant^ i. 457 ; a most 
pregnant and unforced positimi^ vii. 401 ; ^ Twere pi'egnant they shotdd 

• sqtiare^ vii. 514 j 0, His pregnant^ pregnant I vii. 704. - 

pregnant, dexterous, ready : the pregnant (“ ingenious, full of art 
or intelligence,” Nares’s Gloss!) enemy (the devil), iii. 345 ; How 
pregnant (“ big with meaning,” Caldecott) sometimes his replies 
are! vii. 137; The pregnant (“prepared, instructed,” Steevens) 
instrument of wrathy viii. 45 ; the qwegnant (“ quick, ready, prompt,” 
Johnson) hinges of the hnee^ vii. 164 (where Nares understands 
pregnant to mean “ artful, designing, full of deceit,” and Caldecott 
is pleased to say that ^'‘pregnant is bowed, swelled out, presenting 
themselves, as the form of pregnant animals”). 

prejudicial to Ms crown^ “prejudicial to the prerogative of the 
crown” (Steevens), v. 239 (“An exposition in which he [Stee- 
vens] is certainly right, if hj prerogative of the croum he mean its 
indefeasible hereditarjf descent^' Ritson). 

prexni|ied ^ames, flames pre-sent, sent before their time, v. 194. 

preuoxuinate, to foretell to forename, vi. 79 ; vii. 129 (part adj, 
fotenamed). 

prepare, a preparation : make prepare for war^ v. 291. 

preposterous estate^ iii. 500 : Here preposterous is the Clown’s 
blunder for prosperous. 

prescript, an order, a direction : The prescript of this scroll^ vii. 
561. 

prescript, prescriptive ; the prescript praise^ iv. 466. 
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proSOUCOy person : With no less presence (dignity of mien, high 
bearing), hut with much more love, ii. 381 ; Lord of thy presence, iv. 
9 ; Lord of our presence, iv. 22 ; IsH not a goodly presence? viii. 64 ; 
Your royal presences, iv. 23. 

presence, the presence-chamber in a palace : the presence strewed 
(with rushes), iv. 120 ; Wait in the presence, v. 625 ; a feasting 
presence, vi. 467 (where, according to Nares in his Glcss., presence 
does not mean “the presence-chamber,” but “any grand state- 
room it appears, however, that the presence-chamber was some- 
times used as a dining-room ; for Hunter—iVi??/? llliist of Shake- 
speare, vol. ii. p. 140— cites a letter of Sir Dudley Carleton, in which 
he writes that “Yesterday he [King James] dined in the Presence 
and I find that Evelyn in his Diary, under 1668, speaks of himself 
as “ Standing by his Ma*y [Charles II.] at dinner in the Presence'''). 

present, present time : work the peace of the present, i. 176 ; even at 
this present, iii. 426 ; This ignorant present, vii. 16 (see note 27 , vii. 78). 

present — From the, “ Foreign to the object of our present discus- 
sion” (Steevens), vii. 529. 

presently, immediately : Presently? Pros. Ay, with a hoink, i. 219 ; 
That will I show you presently, v. 28 ; Then send for one presently, v. 
132 ; Presently lie did unseal them, v. 533 ; the king Shall understand 
it presently, v. 661 ; J shall he with you presently , v. 568; bring his 
answer presently, vi. 40 ; Thy temples should he planted presently, vi. 
303; send the midwife presently to me, vi. 331 ; hang him presently, 
vi. 336; hanging jrresently, vi. 342; Fll help it presently, vi. 450; 
pyresently, through all thy veins, vi. 451 ; pn'esently took post, vi. 462 ; 
executed presently , vi. 543 ; presently go sit in council, vi. 665 ; hoard 
him presently, vii. 136 ; presently Ihey have proclaim'd their male- 
factions, vii. 147 ; and that presently, vii. 154 ; I will seek him, sir, 
presently, vii. 260 ; Noio, pyresently, vii. 287 ; Pll presently pi'ovide 
him necessaries, viii. 155; told her presently, viii. 197; The moon 
being clouded presently is miss'd, viii. 316. 

press, an impress, a commission to force persons into military ser- 
vice : I have misused the king's pwess damnably, iv. 267. 

press, a crowd, a throng : would shake the pr^ss, v. 517 ; break among 
the press, v. 569 ; Who is it in the press that calls on me? vi.^617. 

press 7ue to death with wit, ii. 106 ; I am press'd to death, iv. 155 ; 
pressing to death, i. 521 : “ The allusion is to an ancient punish- 
ment of our law, called peine fort et dure, which was formerly 
inflicted on those persons, who, being indicted, refused to plead. 
In consequence of their silence, they were pressed to death by 
an heavy weight laid upon their stomach” (Malone). 

prOSS — What he puts into the, i. 361: Press is used ambiguously, 
for a press to print, and a press to squeeze” (Johnson). 

pressed, impressed, forced into military service: For every man 
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that Bolinghrohe hath iv. 143 ; I pressed me none hut good 

householders^ iv. 2G7 ; pressed the dead bodies^ iv. 268 ; hy the king 
was I press'd forth^ v. 266 ; press'd hy his master ^ ibid. ; They have 
press'd a power ^ vi. 143 ; being press'd to the war^ vi. 183. 

«> 

prOSB-money, the monoj which was paid to soldiers when they 
were retained in the king^s service” (Douce), vii. 324. 

preBSUreS^ impressions : all pressures past^ vii. 125. 

prest, ready (old Fr. prest ) : prest unto ii. 349 ; Brest for this hlowy 
viii. 45. 

Frester Jolm's foot^ ii. 92 : A fabujous Christian king of India, or 
of Abyssinia, or of some terra incognita^ to whom our early writers 
often allude. His title of Prester John originated, according to that 
veracious traveller Sir John Mandevile, in the following circum- 
stance : the said king, having gone with a Christian knight into 
a church in Egypt, was so pleased with the service, that he deter- 
mined no longer to be called king or emperor but priest, “ and 
that he wolde have the name of the first preest that wente out 
of the chirche : and his name was John.” The Voiage and Travaile 
of Sir John Maundevile, &c. p. 363, ed. 1725. 

pr6t611C6, an intention, a design : publisher of this pretence, i. 292 ; 
the preteme whereof being hy circumstances partly laid open, iii. 450 ; 
the undivulg'd pretence, vii. 29 ; pretence of danger, vii. 260 •, pretence 
and purpose of unkindness, vii. 265 ; To keep your great pretences 
veiVd, vi. 143. 

protond, to intend, to design : pretend Malicious lyractices against 
his slate, v. 50; What good could they pret&ndf (“propose to 
themselves,” Jounson), vii. 30 ] pretended flight, i. 288 ; the pretended 
celebration, viii. 127 ; such black payment as thou hast pretended 
(“ proposed to thyself,” Steevens), viii. 303. 

protend, to hold out ? to portend ? Pretend some alteration in good 
will, V. 52 ; see note io6, v. 95. 

pPOtty, petty : A pretty while, viii. 322 ; those pretty wrongs, viii. 369. 

provail, to avail : If wishes would prevail with me, iv. 451; It help» 
not, it prevails not, vi. 438 (So in A Mirour for Magistrates; 

“ Then wist I flight could nothing me preuaile'' 

Lady Sahrine, p. 39, ed. 1610 : 

and in The Debate betweene Follie and Lous, appended to Greene’s 
Carde of Fancie ; “ Alasse, my deere daughter, what doe these 
teaiBB p7*euaile f" Sig. s3, ed. 1608): and compare unprevailing. 

prevent, to anticipate : preveyit my curses, iv. 326 ; to prevent The 
time of life, vi. 679 (see note 102 , vi. 707) ; we are prevented, iii. 362 ; 
but that Pm pi'evented, v. 52 ; prevents the slander of his wife, iii. 
56 ; So thou prevent' st his scythe and crooked knife (“ So by anti- 
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cipation thou hinderest the destructive effects of his weapons/^ 
Steevens), viii. 399. 

preyflll, pursuing prey or game, ii. 194: but see note 70, ii. 240. 

HriEXn’S daughter 9 — That you are in love With one of^ “Polyxona, 
in the aci of marrying whom, he [Achilles] was [according to the 
later Grecian legend] afterwards killed by Paris” (Steevens), vi. 
58. 

prick, a point on a dial : noon-tule pride (point of noon), v. 248 ; 
viii. 309 ; pride of noon (point of noon, with a quibble), vi. 420. 

prick, the point in the centre of the butts (see doui) : Let the mark 
have a prick in't, ii. 191. 

prick, a prickle : mount Their pricks at my footfall^ i. 202. 

prick, a skewer : loooden pricks^ vii. 283. 

prick, to nominate by a puncture or mark : Prick him^ iv. 357, 358 
(four times) ; prick the loovian's tailor ^ iv. 359 ; Prick him down^ vi. 
663 ; hath pricked down Bardol 2 >h^ iv. 350 ; have pricked me^ iv. 358 ; 
prick'd in numher of our friends^ vi. G52 ; their names are prick' dy 
vi. 663 ; prick'd to die^ vi. 664 ; prick'd thee out (with a quibble), 
viii. 359. 

prick in^ to stick in : xmcked in't for a feathery iii. 144. 

prick-SOngf, harmony written or pricked down, in opposition to 
plain-song, where the descant rested with the will of the singer” 
(Ohappeirs Popular Music of the Olden Time^ &c. vol. i. p. 51, note, 
sec. ed.), vi. 418. 

pricket, a buck of the second year, ii. 192, 193 (twice), 194. 

pride of France — The fully iv. 428 ; the pride of FrancCy v. 43 ; the 
pride of Gallia, v. 62 : In these passages Warburton rightly ex- 
plains pride to mean “ haughty power.” (Mr. Collier is manifestly 
wrong when he supposes that in the second passage the allusion is 
to La Pucelle.) 

pridg^e — I must speak with him from they iv. 462 : pridge, Fluellen’s 
Welsh pronunciation of bridge : According to Theobald, “ Fluellen, 
who comes from the bridge, wants to acquaint the king with the 
transactions that had happened there. This he calls sjwaking to 
the king from the bridge but the present passage is not in the 
quartos ; and Malone suspects that the words “/rom the bridge 
[pindgeY were caught by the compositor from King Henry’s first, 
speech on his entrance. 

prig^, a thief, a pick- pocket, iii. 465. 

prime, first, principal : my prime request, i. 190 ; no primer business^ 
no matter of state that more earnestly presses a despatch,’^ 
Warburton), v. 493. 
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prime, eager (“ Prim, Prime^ forward^^ &c, Ootgrave’s Fr. and Engl. 
Diet .) : 08 jprime as goats^ vii. 428. 

prime, the spring : love is crowned with the prime^ iii. 71 ; That ha^^- 
piness and prime (—the happy spring of life) can happy call^ iii. 
227 ; To add a more rooking to the prime^ viii. 296 ; the wanton 
burden of the prime^ viii. 397. 

primero, i. 406 ; v. 555 : A game at cards, which was very fashion* 
able in Shakespeare*s time, and which seems to have been (as Gif> 
ford observes, note on Jonson's Worhs^ vol. ii. p. 31) “ a very com- 
plicated amusement.*’ I originally had cited here from Sir John 
Harington’s Epigrams what he calls “ The story of Marcus’ life at 
Primero,” consisting of forty-two lines : but it is such an obscure 
detail that I have substituted for it the following portion of Min- 
sheu’s Pleasant and Delightfull Dialogues in Spanish and English^ 
&o.y 1599, from which 1 leave the reader to gather what he can 
concerning the game (The speakers are “ fine gentlemen friendes, 
called Gusman, Rodricke, Sir Loren 9 o, Mendo 9 a, Osorio a gentle- 
man- vsher, and a Page [two Pages]”) : 

“ O. Now to take away all occasion of strife, I will giue a meane, 
and let it be Primera. M. You haue saide very well, for it is a 
meane betweene extremes. L. I take it that it is called Primera 
because it hath the first place at the play at cardes. R. Let vs 
goe: what is the summe that we play for? M. Two shillings 
stake, and eight shillings rest. L. Then shuffle the cardes well. 
O. I lift to see who shall deale : it must be a coate card ; I would 
not bo a coat with ncuor a blanke in my purse. R. I did lift an 
ace. L. I a fower. M. 1 a sixe, whereby I am the eldest hand. 
O. Lot the cardes come to me, for T deale them ; one, two, three, 
fower, one, two, three, fower. M, Passe. R. Passe. L. Passe. 
O. I set so much. M. I will none. R. He none. L. I must of 
force see it ; deale the cards. M. Giue me fower cards ; He see 
as much as he sets. R. See heere my rest ; let euery one be in. 
M. I am come to passe againe. R. And I too. L. I do the selfe 
same. 0. 1 set my rest. M. He see it. R. I also. L. I cannot giue 
it ouer. M. I was a small prime. L. I am flush. M. I would you 
were not. L. Is this good neighbourhood ? M. Charitie well placed 
doth first beginne with ones selfe. p. I made flue and fiftie, with 
which I win his prime. L. I flush, whereby I draw. R. I play no 
more at this play. M. Neither I at any other, for I must goe about 
a busines that concemes me. L. Pages, take euerie one two shil- 
lings a peece of the winnings. P. I pray God you may receiue it 
a hundred fold. P. In heauen I pray God you may finde it hanged 
on a hooke.” pp. 26, 27. 

primy, early, belonging to the spring” (Nares’s Gloss.) ^ vii. 115. 

princo, to play the prince : to prince itmuch^ vii. 678. 
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princess’) a contraction ot princesses : Than other princess' can^ i. 
182. 

principality) an angel of a high order : Yet let her he a princi- 
pality^ i. 284. 

principals did seem to rend — The very^ viii. 39 : “ The principals 
are the strongest rafters in the roof of a building** (Malone) : 
“ The corner-posts of a house, tenoned into the ground plates be- 
low, and into the beams of the roof.” Halliweirs Diet, of Arch, and 
Prov. Words. 

pr incox, a pert youth, a forward young coxcomb, vi. 406. 

print — ///, With great exactness, with precision, i. 277 ; ii. 187. 
(This phrase was not obsolete even in the time of Locke : he thus 
introduces it in Some Thoughts concerning Education ; “ who is not 
designed to lie always in my young master*s bed at home, and to 
have his maid lay all things in prints and tuck him in warm.’* p. 32, 
ed. 1705.) 

printed in her Hood— The story that is, “ The story which her blushes 
discover to bo true” ( J oiiNSON), “ The indelible pollution with which 
she is stained” (Seymouk), ii. 121. 

Priscian a little scratched, ii. 208: Alluding to the common 
phrase — Diminuis Prisciani caput, applied to such as speak fal^ 
Latin” (Theobald). 

privatO) privacy : let me enjoy my private, iii. 370. 

private, private and confidential intelligence : Whose private with 
me of the Dauphin's love, iv. 57 : see note io6, iv. 92. 

private plot— in this : see plot— In this private. 

prize, a privilege : It is war's prize to take all vantages^ v. 248 ; 'tis 
prize enough to be his son, v. 252 (see note 43, v. 326). 

’pTize-jday'd your : play'd your prize — You have. 

prized by their masters— Are, “Are rated according to the esteem 
in which their possessor is held” (Johnson), vi. 512. ^ 

probable need, “ a specious appearance of necessity” (Johnson), iii. 
239. 

probal) probable, vii. 412. • * 

probation, proof, evidence, act of proving: all probation made, i. 
611 ; in probation with you, vii. 33; made probation, vii. 107 ; 

That the probation bear no hinge, vii. 427 ; for more probation, vii. 
732. 

proceeded The sweet degrees, &c. — Hadst thou , Hadst thou 

proceeded through the sweet degrees, &c., vi. 557. 

proceeded well, to stop all good proceeding, ii. 165 : “ To proceed is 
an academical term, meaning to take a degree” (Johnson). 
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process^ a summons, a citation : Where's Fulvia's process f vii. 
498. 

proclamatioxi, a report, a character : give him a better proclama^ 
tion^ i. 487. 

prodigious, portentous, unnatural, monstrous : ii. 322 ; iy. 30 ; v. 
366 ; vi. 83, 408, 628. 

prodigious son, Launce’s blunder tor pfi*odigal son, i. 278. 

prodigiously be cross'd, “ be disappointed by the production of a 
prodigy, a monster** (Johnson), iv. 31. 

proditor, a betrayer, a traitor, v. 15. 

proface, iv. 394 : This expression is equivalent to Much good may 
it do you :** ** Prouface, proiinface : Souhait qui veut dire, bien 
vous j^se ; proficiat" Roquefort’s Gloss, de la Langue Romaine : 
“ Bnon pro ui faccia, much good may it doe you." Florio’s Ital. ami 
Engl, Diet. 

profane, gross of language : so old, and so profane, iv. 400 ; What 
profane wretch art thout vii. 378 ; a most prof ane and liberal coun- 
sellor, vii. 399 ; Profane fellow ! vii. 664. 

profanely, grossly : not to speah it profanely, vii. 153. 

]^rofeSSed, used ior prof essing : your prof essM bosoms, vii. 267. 

prognostication proclaims— The hottest day, The hottest day 
foretold in the almanac” (Johnson), iii. 488 : “ Almanacs were in 
Shakespeare^s time published under this title, * An Almanack and 
Prognostication made for the year of our Lord God 1595.* See Her- 
bert’s Typograph, Antiq. ii. 1029” (Malonb). 

progress, the travelling of a sovereign and his court to visit differ- 
ent parts of his dominions : The king is now in progress towards 
Saint Alban's, v. 127 j a king may go a progress through the guts of 
a beggar, vii. 176. 

proin, to prune, viii. 176. 

project mine own cause so well, vii. 590 ; Here Malone explains^ro- 
ject by “ shape or form ;** qy. “ set forth,” “ put forward” ? 

prolixious, prolix, causing delay, i. 476. 

prologue arm'd— A, vi. 5: The prologue-speakers customarily 
wore black cloaks. There are other instances in which they are 
directed to appear in armour. One of these is afforded by Ben 
Jonson’s Poetaster, the first part of the Prologue to which is spoken 
by Envy, who * descends slowly :* then, after ^ the third sounding,* 
*as she disappears, enter Prologue hastily^ armour.’ Jonson’s 
Prologue was armed as if to defend the poet against his detractors : 
Shakespeare’s, only to suit the martial action of the play whidi he 
introduced” (Grant White). 
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prolong’d) deferred, put off : this mdding-day Perhajps u but pro^ 
long% ii. 124 ; As else I would he^ were the day prolong'd^ v. 404. 

promis’d end f-— Is Me the^ Seems to mean “ Is this the end of all 
things, the end of the world ?” vii. 344. 

promised forth — I am^ “I have an engagement^’ (Oraik), vi. 624, 

prompturO) suggestion, instigation, i. 476. 

prone, “prompt, ready” (Nares’s “prompt, significant, ex- 

pressive” (Malone) : a prone and speechlm dialect^ i. 452. 

prone, forward, headstrong : I never saw one so prone^ vii. 720 ; 
prone lust^ viii. 306. 

proof, armour of proof, “ armour hardened till it will abide a certain 
trial” (Johnson) ; Armed in proof v. 449 ; in strong proof of chas- 
tity well vi. 394 ; lapp'd in proof vii. 7. 

proof, firm temper, impenetrability : Add jrroof unto mine armour ^ 
iv. 114 ; come to any proof (to “ any confirmed state of manhood. 
The allusion is to armour hardened till it abides a certain trial,” 
Steevens), iv. 375 ; his coat is of proof (“ A quibble between two 
senses of the word [proo/] ; one as being able to resist, the other 
as being well-worn^ that is, long worn,” Hanmer), v. 170 ; proof 
eternCy vii. 144 ; With hearts more proof (used adjectively, “ of 
proof”) tlmn shields^ vi. 148 ; proof of harness («=:armour of proof), 
vii. 571 ; targes of proof vii. 721. 

proof— A common^ “ A matter proved by common experience” (Ma- 
son), vi. 631. 

"proot— Blast in : see blasts &c. 

oof— Passages of “Transactions of daily experience” (Johnson), 
vii. 190. 

pvoofSorted to no : see sorted to no proof &c. 

propagation of a dower ^ i. 451 : see note i8, L 525. 

proper, one’s own, what belongs to an individual ; men hang and 
drown Their proper selves^ i. 216 ; Are not thine own so proper^ i. 446 ; 
thdr proper hane^ i. 451 ; his proper tongucy i. 517 ; these my proper 
Jiandsy iii. 447 ; my proper son, iv. 392 ; our own proper entrails, vi. 
683 ; my proper life, vii. 202 ; Proper deformity seems nibt in the 
fiend So horrid as in woman (“Diabolic qualities appear not so 
horrid in the devil, to whom they belong, as in woman, who un- 
naturally assumes them,” Warbxjrton), vii. 316 ; cur proper son^ 
vii. 386 ; proper satisfaction, viL 391. 

proper, well-looking, handsome ; proper man, i. 304 ; ii. 100, 273, 
351 ; iii. 64, 363 ; ^v. 12 ; v. 362 ; vi. 14 ; vii. 394 ; proper yomg 
men, iii. 12 ; herself more proper, iii 62 ; proper men, vi. 616 ; viL 
681 ; the issue of it being so proper, vii. 249 ; properer man, iii 62 ; 
properest man, ii 133. 
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proper-false — TAe, The well-looking false, the handsome and 
deceitful, iii. 345. 

properly, my remission lies In Volsdan breasts — Though I owe My 
revenge^ “ Though I have a peculiar right in revenge, in the power 
of forgiveness the Volscians are conjoined’^ (Johnson), vi. 224. 

properties, a term still in use at our theatres, and meaning the 
various articles required |pr the performance of a play, dresses and 
scenes excepted Go get us properties^ And triclcing for our fairies^ 
i. 403 ; I will draw a hill of properties^ ii. 274. 

property, “ a thing quite at our disposal, and to be treated as we 
please” (Steevens) : do not talk of him But as a property^ vi. 6G4. 

property, to appropriate, to make a property of : They have here 
propertied me taken possession of me, as of a man unable to look 
to himself,” Johnson), iii. 382; I am too high^horn to he propertied ^ 
iv. 66 ; Subdues and properties to his love^ vi. 509. 

property, to endow with properties or qualities: his voice was 
propertied As all the tuned spheres^ vii. 589. 

propose, conversation : To listen our propose, ii. 103. 

propose, to discourse, to hold forth : Wherein the iog^d consuls con 
propose, vii. 376. 

propose, to converse : Proposing with the prince andt, Claudio, ii. 103. 

propose, to image to oneself : Be now the father, and propose a son 
(“ image to yourself a son, contrive for a moment to think you 
have one,” Steevens), iv. 391 ; a thousCtnd deaths Would I j^tropow 
t' achieve her whom I love, vi. 299 (but the meaning otp^'opose in this 
passage seems to be doubtful : qy. “ venture, run the risk of” ?). 

propriety, proper state or condition : That makes thee strangle 
(suppress, drown) thy propriety (“property,” Malone, “individu- 
ality, identity,” Halliwell), iii. 389 ; it frights the isle From her 
propriety, vii. 408. 

propugnation, defence, vi. 34. 

prorogue, to lengthen out, to prolong : But to prorogue his grief, 
viii, 63. 

prorogue, to put off, to delay ; nothing may prorogue it, vi. 450 ; 
pi'orogue his honour Even till a Lethe\l dubiess (“ delay his sense of 
honour from exerting itself till he is become habitually sluggish,” 
Steevens), vii. 614 ; Than death 2 )rorogued (“ deferred to a more 
distant period,” Malone), vi. 412. 

prosperous-artificial feat, viii. 64 : see note 216, viii. 107. 

protest — I will tell her, sir, that you do, vi. 422 : On the following 
passage of Jonson*s Every Man in his Humour, — “Do you think I 
would leave you ? I protest — E, Know, No, no, you shall not protest, 
€oz,” — Whalley remarks, “ There appears to have been something 
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affected or ridiculous, at this time, in using the word pro testy 
Jonson’s Works j vol. i. p. 24, ed. Gifford (Compare Donne^s Fourth 
Satire / 

“ ho enters, and a lady which owes 
Him not so much as good will, he arrests, 

And unto her •protests^ protests^ protests^ 

So much as at Romo would serve to have throwno 

Ten cardinalls into the Inquisition.” Poemsy p. 344, cd. 1C33 ; 

See too Fletcher's Queen of Corinth^ Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Worksj vol. V. p. 412, ed. Dyce). 

proud to he 80 valiant— ‘He is grown Too^ vi. 142 : Explained by 
Steevens, “ His pride is such as not to deserve the accompaniment 
of so muoli valour by Malone, “ He is grown too proud of being 
so valiant, to be endured.” 

proudor/ofi — Yet, I know, Our party may loell meet a, iv. 64 : “ Mr. 
Steev^s has noticed Dr. Johnson's misconception of this passage ; 
yet it may be doubted whether he has sufficiently simpliffed the 
meaning, which is, ‘ yet I know that our party is fully competent 
to engage a more valiant foe.’ Prouder has in this place the signi- 
fication of the old French ytOTdLpreuxP (Doucb). 

provaud, provender, food, vi. 166. 

provincial — Nw here, Nor subject to the ecclesiastical authorities 
of this province, i. 615. 

Provincial roses on my razed shoes — Two, vii. 160 : Here Provincial 
roses, as Douce observe^, mean the kind of roses for the growth of 
which Provins in La Basse Brie, about forty miles from Paris, 
was formerly very celebrated ; but Hamlet, of course, is speaking 
of the ornamental shoe-ties called roses, consisting of ribands ga- 
thered into large knots : on razed shoes see note 89 , vii. 228. 

provokes the mightiest hulk against the tide, urges on, impels the 
mightiest, <S:c. v. 79. 

provoking* merit — A, vii. 304 : “ Cornwall, I suppose, means the 
merit of Edmund, which, being noticed by Gloster, provoked or 
instigated Edgar to seek his father’s death” (Malone) : “ Provok-- 
ing here means stimulating ; a merit he fdt in himself, which irri- 
tated him against a father that had none” (Mason). • 

prune himself, iv. 209 ; Prunes the immortal wing, vii. 718 ; pruning 
me, ii. 202 : To prune is a term of falconry, applied to other birds 
besides hawks, and metaphorically to a human being: a hawk 
prunes when she picks out damaged feathers, and arranges her 
plumage witii her bill. 

prune — A stemd, iv. 261 ; stewed prunes, i. 362, 459 ; iv. 344 ; This 
was formerly a favourite dish, and it appears to have, been very 
common in brothels : when, in the last of the passages above re- 
ferred to, Doll Tearsheet says that Pistol lives upon mouldy stewed 
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j^nea and dried cahaa^ she means, observes Steevens, ** he lives on 
the refuse provisions of bawdy-houses and pastry-cooks* shops.’* 
(In Maroccua Extaticna^ &c. 1595, we find; “Roger and his Bet- 
trice set up [a brothel] forsooth, with their pamphlet pots, and 
stewed prunes^ nine for a tester, in a sinful! saucer,” &c. p. IG. 
Percy Soc. reprint.) 

Publius shall not live^ Who ia your sister's son, Mark Antony y vi. G63 : 
A mistake of the poet, as Upton has shown : the person meant, 
Lucius Ccesar, was uncle by the mother’s side to Mark Antony. 

Puck — As I'm an honesty ii. 323 : Hero the speaker gives himself the 
epithet honesty because — as Tyrwhitt observes on the expression 

• sweet Puchy earlier in this play — tho word Puch alone “ signified 
nothing better than fiend or deoiV' 

pudency, modesty, vii. 670. ^ 

pugging, prigging, thieving, iii. 463. 

puke -stocking, iv. 234 : Herepn/^O most probably means “dark- 
coloured” (perhaps equivalent to puce) : that it describes the mate- 
rial of the stocking (or hose) is less likely. 

pulsidge, the Hostess’s corruption otpulscy iv. 341. 

• 

pump well-flowered — Then is my, vi. 419 : “ The fundamental idea 
is, that Romeo wore pinked pumps, that is, punched with holes in 
figures” (Johnson) ; to which note Steevens adds, “ See the shoos 
of the morris-dancers in the plate [frotti Toilet’s painted window, 
where the figures marked 4 and 10 have pinked shoes] at the 
conclusion of The First Part of King Henry IV. [Malone’s Shake- 
speare by Boswell, vol. xvi.] and he then observes, “ It was the 
custom to wear ribbons in the shoes formed into the shape of roses, 
or of any other flowers.” 

pun, to pound, to beat, vi. 28. 

punto (Ital. punta)y a thrust, a stroke (a fencing-term), i. 373. 

puntO reverso (llal. punta riveraa)^ a back-handed thrust or stroke 
(a fendng-term), vi. 418. 

purchase, gain, profit, advantage : The purchase is to make men 
glorious, viii. 5. 

purchase, a cant term for stolen goods, booty : thou ahalt have a 
share in our purchmSy iv. 226 ; They will steal any thing y and call it 
purchasBy iv. 452 ; Made prise and purchase (booty) of Jiia wanton 
tycy V. 414. 

^XCe€tlZA^^Af ter fourteen yeara\ iii 378 : The meaning must be— ^ 
After the rate of fourteen years’ purchase — at an excessive price. 
Perhaps in Shakespeare’s time the current value of land was four-* 
teen years’ purchase. 
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pur chas’d 9 obtained by unfair means: for wli^t in me was pur- 
chas'd^ Falls upon thee in a more fairer sort, iv. 385 ; see the preced- 
ing article but one, and note 94, iv. 414. 

purchas’d— Hereditary, rather than “pro- 
cured by his own fault or endeavour” (Johnson), vii. 508. 

puritan amongst them, and he sings psalms to hornpipes — But one, 
iii. 464 : “ An allusion to a practice, common at this time among 
the puritans, of burlesquing the plein chant of the papists, by 
adapting vulgar and ludicrous music to psalms and pious compo- 
sitions” (Douce). 

purples — Long,\ii, 191: “This is the earlg purple orchis (Orchis 
mascula), which blossoms in April and May ; it grows in meadows 
and pastures, and is about ton inchos high ; the flowers are purple, 
numerous, and in long spikes. The poet refers to another name by 
which this flower was called by liberal shepherds, and says that 

‘ Cold maids did [do] dead men's fingers call thorn.* 

From this I consider that the cold maids mistook one of the other 
orchids, having palmaied roots, for long purples. The Orchis mas- 
cula has two bulbs, and is in many parts of England called by 
a name that liberal shepherds used, and which is found in the 
herbals of Shakspere’s time. The spotted palmate orchis (Ordhis 
maculata) and the marsh orchis (Orchis latifolia) have palmated 
roots, and are called ‘dead men’s fingers,’ which they somewhat 
resemble,” Beisly’s Shakspere^s Garden, &c. p. 160. 

pursuivants of death— -The, “ The heralds that, forerunning death, 
proclaim its approach” (Johnson), v. 33. 

purveyor, vii. 17 ; “The duty of the purveyor, an officer belong- 
ing to the court, was to make a general provision for the royal 
household. It was the office also of this person to travel before 
the king whenever he made his progresses to different parts of the 
realm, and to see that every thing was duly provided” (Douce). 

push., aS exclamation, equivalent to pish : And made a push at 
chance and sufferance, ii. 130; Push! did you see my capf vi. 647 
(Compare Push, meet me.” The Try all of Cheualry, 1606, sig. c 4 
verso : “ Push, ile bee all obseruatiue.” Euerie Woman in her Uu- 
mor, 1609, sig. E 2 verso : “ Vncle, you that make a pish at the black 
art,” &c. Day’s Laio Trickes, 1608, sig. i 2 verso). 

put on, to instigate : the powers above Put on their instruments, vii. 60 ; 
Wdll put on those shall praise your excellence, vii. 190 ; deaths put 
m (“ instigated, produced,” Malone) by cunning, vii. 211 ; had he 
bem put on (put forward, put to the trial), ibid. ; put it on By your 
allowance, vii. 269 ; "Tis they have put him on the old man's death, 
vii. 277 ; I never Had liv'd to put on this, vii. 710 ; put on the vouch 
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of very malice itself vii. 399 ; this unwonted putting on^ i. 497 ; hut 
hy our pitting on^ vi. 178 ; stand the imtting on^ vii. 403. 

putter-on, an instigator, iii. 438 ; v. 492. 

putter-out of one for five — Each^ i. 216 : putter-out was a term for 
a person who, when going abroad was much in fashion, put out a 
sum of money on condition of receiving great interest for it at 
his return home ; if he never returned, the deposit was forfeited : 
“So, in The Scourge of Folly ^ by J. Davies of Hereford, printed 
about the jear 1611, 

‘ Sir Solus straight will travel, as they say, 

And gives out one for threes when home comes he.’ 

It appears from Moryson’s Itinerary^ 1617, Part I. p. 198, that ‘this 
custom of giving out money upon these adventures was first used 
in court and among noblemen and that some years before his 
book was published, ‘ bankerouts, stage-players, and men of base 
condition had drawn it into contempt’ by undertaking journeys 
merely for gain upon their return” (Malone) ; “ In the present 
passage, Mr. Staunton defends the reading of the folio, ‘ Each put- 
ter out of five for owe,* by a quotation from the opening of Cart- 
wright’s Ordinary^ ‘I’d put out moneys q/* being Mayor,’ ‘o/ being 
commonly used by Shakespeare and his contemporaries for on' 

* But, granting this, what does the quotation prove ? Why, that it 
is good Elizabethan English to talk of putting out moneys of or 
on the chance of an event talcing place. This does not warrant 
such a phrase as putting out moneys on five for one, or on one 
for five. We might as well maintain that because we talk of 
betting on a horse, we may properly talk of betting on five to 
one ; and even because wo talk of lending money, we might talk 
of lending interest” (W. N. Lettsom) : And see note 88, i. 249. 

puttOCk, a kite, v. 168 ; vi. 82 ; vii. 639. 

puzzel, a foul drab Q^Yvom puzza^ i.e. malus foetor, says Minsheu,” 
Tollet), V. 20. 

py^r lady^ Sir Hugh’s pronunciation of hy'r lady (quod vide), i. 346. 

pyramides, pyramids*^ vii. 588. 

pyramls, a pyramid, v. 22 ; pyramisesy vii. 633. 


Q. 

quail, to overpower : Quaily crushy concludsy and quelly ii. 319 ; to 
quail and shake the orhy vii. 689. 

quail, to faint, tp sink into dejection ; my false spirits Quail, vii. 
726 ; their quailing hreastSy v. 264. 
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quail, to Blacken, to relax: And let not search and inquisition quail^ 
iii. 23. 

quailing*, a sinking into dejection, a failing in resolution : there is 
no quailing now, iv. 264. 

quails ever Beat mine, inhoop'd, at odds— His: see mhooqid, at 
odds, &c. 

quails, a cant term for prostitutes : one that loves quails, vi. 82. 

quaint, ingenious, clever, artful : My quaint Ariel, i. 187 ; quaint 
lies, ii. 392 ; quaint musician, iii. 146 ; forged quaint conceit, v. 53 ; 
how quaint an orator you are, v. 160. 

quaint, neat, elegant, well-fancied : quaint in green, i. 407 ; fine, 
quaint, graceful, ii. 114 ; More quaint, more pleasing, iii. 162. 

quaintly, ingeniously, cleverly, artfully, i. 276, 294 ; ii, 365 ; v. 
265 ; vii. 129 ; viii. 34. 

quak’d— “ thrown into grateful trepidation” (Steevens), vi. 
155. 

qualification shall come into no true taste again — Whose, “Whoso 
resentipent shall not be so qualified cr tempered, as to be well 
tasted, as not to retain some bitterness” (Johnson), vii. 402. 

qualify, to soften, to moderate, to abate, to weaken : qualify the 
laws, i. 447 ; To qualify in others, i. 496 ; But qualify the fire's 
extreme rage, i, 289 ; this amazement can I qualify, ii. 143 ; to qua- 
lify his rigorous course, ii. 395 ; craftily qualified (“slily mixed with 
water,” Johnson), vii. 404 ; hy gazing qualified, viii. 299. 

quality, (used technically to signify) the profession of an actor : 
Will they pursue the quality no longer than they can sing? vii. 140; 
give us a taste of your quality, vii. 143. 

quality, a profession, a calling, an occupation : Ariel and all his 
quality (all those occupied in similar services, all his fellows), ^ 
183 ; we do in our quality much want, i. 305 ; Attend your ofiice and 
your quality, i. 411 ; you are not of our quality, iv. 270 ; the very 
quality of my lord, vii. 390. 

fortune— That, v. 514 : see note 6l, v. 580. 

quarry, “ Any thing hunted by dogs, hawks, or other\^ise ; the 
game or prey sought [or killed]. The etymology has been vari- 
ously attempted, but with little success.” Nares’s Oloss , : In the 
following passages quarry is equivalent to “ heap of dead ;” Fd 
make a quarry With thousands of these quarter'd slaves, vi. 140 ; the 
quarry of these murder'd deer, vii. 59 ; This quarry cries on havoch, 
vii. 210. 

quarter, an allotted post or station : keep good quarter, iv. 72 ; not 
a man Shall pass his quarter, vi. 575 ; In quarter (“ on our station,” 
Malone), vii. 408. 
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quarter^ d>’e8r~rAezV, The fires in the different quarters of their 
army, vii. 709. 

quat) a pimple: I've rubbed this young quat almost to the sense 
Boderigo is called a quat by the same mode of speech as a low 
fellow is now termed in low language a scab. To rub to the sense is 
to rub to the quick,” Johnson), vii. 455. 

quatch-buttock, a squat, a fiat buttock, iii. 228. 

queasiness, ^‘sickness of a nauseated stomach” (Johnson's Diet.), 
distaste, disgust, iv. 320. 

queasy, squeamish, fastidious : his queasy stomach, ii. 94. 

queasy, “ delicate, unsettled, what requires to bo handled nicely” 
(Steevens) : a queasy question, vii. 275. 

queasy, nauseated, disgusted : queasy with his insolence, vii. 545. 

queen — To pray for the : see hicel down before you, &c. 

quell, murder, assassination : the guilt Of our great quell, vii. 20. 

quell, to kill: Quail, crush, conclude, and quell, ii. 319. 

queucll, to grow cool : She will riot quench, vii. G49. 

quern, ii. 275 ; A hand-mill for grinding corn, made of two cor- 
responding stones. It is one of our oldest words ; and, with slight 
variations, is found in all the Northern languages. . . . Oapell ridi- 
culously supposed that quern here meant chum," Brockett’s Gloss, 
of North Country Words, &c. (In Coles's Lat. and Engl. Diet, churn 
and quern are thus distinguished ; A Chum, Fidelia, vasculum in 
quo agitatur butyrum." “ A Quern, Mola inisatilis.") 

quest, a search, an inquiry: quest of love (= love-suit, “is amorous 
expedition. The term originated from romance. A quest was the 
expedition in which a knight was engaged,” Steevens : “ The 

^ knight that finding the first encounter combersom, giueth ouer the 
quest, is counted but a coward.” Greene's Garde of Fancie, sig. E 3 
verso, ed. 1608), vii. 254 ; Can stead the quest, viii. 35 ; three several 
quests, vii. 382. 

quest, an inquest, an impannelled jury : What lawful quest have 
given their verdict up, v. 377 ; A quest of thoughts, viii. 372 ; crow- 
ner's quest-law, vii. 193 (see crowner). 

quest, an inquisition : these false and most contrarious quests, i. 493. 

questant, an aspirant, a candidate, a competitor, iii. 222 ; viii. 

202 . 

question, conversation : As I subscribe not that, nor any other, But 
in the loss of question, i.474 (see first subscribe, and note 74, i. 532) ; 
I will not stay thy question, ii. 280 ; and had much question with him, 
iii. 50 ; in any constant question (“ settled, determinate, regular ques- 
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tion/’ Johnson, “regular conversation,” Malone), iii. 381 ; have 
some question with (he shepherd ^\i\, 462 ; Has these poor men in ques- 
tion^ iii. 496 ; During all question of the gentle truce (“ conversation 
while the gentle truce lasts,” Malone), vi. 61 ; To callhers^ exquisite^ 
in question more (“ to make her unparalleled beauty more the sub- 
ject of thought and conversation,” Malone), vi. 394; cry out on 
the top of question (recite at the very highest pitch of their voice), 
vii. 140 (whore Dr. Wellesley wrongly understands question to mean 
“rack.” Stray Notes on the Text of Shakespeare^ p. 33). 

QUOStion^ a point, a topic: some necessary question of the play ^ vii. 
154. 

question — A commodity in^ “ A commodity subject to judicial trial 
or examination” (Steevens), ii. 113. 

question— in^ “First called for, first appointed” (Johnson), 
i. 446. 

question hear it — With more facile^ vii. 384: “ Question is for the 
act of seeking. With more easy endeavour'"' (Johnson) ; “ May 
carry it with less dispute, with less opposition” (Mason). 

question of his death is enrolled in the Capitol — The^ vi. 656 : “ The 
word question is here used in a somewhat peculiar sense. It sccma 
to mean the statement of the reasons” (Craik). • 

question : — why^ an hour in clamour^ &c. ii. 140 : Here question is 
equivalent to “ you ask a question,” or “ that is the question.” 

question, to converse : think you question (“ converse,” Steevens, 
“ debate, argue, hold controversy,” Craik) with the Jew^ ii. 396 ; 
long he questionkl W ith modest Lucrece^ viii. 290. 

questionable, “ provoking question” (Hanmer), “ propitious to 
conversation, easy and willing to be conversed with” (Steevens), 
“ capable of being conversed with” (Malone), vii. 120 : compare 
first question and unquestionable, 

questrists, persons who go in quest or search of another, pursuers, 
vii. 309. 

quick, living, alive : set quick i' th' earth^^, 389 ; one that's dead is 
quick ^ iii. 286 ; but quick ^ and in mine armSy iii. 470 ; The mercy that 
was quick in us, iv. 440 ; earth, gape open wide, and eat liim quicky 
V. 367 ; Thou'rt quick (“ Thou hast life and motion in thee,” John- 
son), vi. 651 ; Be buried quick with her, vii. 199. 

quick, lively : But is there no quick recreation granted f ii. 167 ; quick 
and merry words, v. 363. 

quick, inventive, quick-witted : the quick comedians, vii. 693. 

quick, pregnant : she's quibk, ii. 230 ; Jaquenetta that is quick by him^ 
ibid. 

quick-expedient : see expedient. 
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QUickou with kissing^ Revive hy my hiss [kisses]** (Johnson), vii. 
682. 

QUidditS, and quiddities^ legal quibblings, subtilties, equivocations, 
vii. 195 ; iv. 211. 

quietus, vii. 149 ; viii. 412 : ‘^This is an Exchequer term It 

is the word which denotes that an accomptant is quW' Hunter’s 
Netv Illust of Shakespeare^ vol. ii. p. 241 : “ Chiefly used by authors 
in metaphorical senses.” Nares’s Gloss, 

quill — Delvoer our supplications in the^ v. 119 : see note 20 , v. 201. 

quillets, sly turns in argument, nice and frivolous distinctions, 
chicanery, ii. 205 ; v. 29, 149 ; vi. 554 ; vii. 195, 416. 

quilt, a flock-bed : how now, quilt! iv. 268. 

quintaiu, iii. 15 : “ Tilting or combating at the quintain is cer- 
tainly a military exercise of high antiquity, and antecedent, I 
doubt not, to the justs and tournaments. The quintain origin- 
ally was nothing more than the trunk of a tree or post set up 
for the practice of the tyros in chivalry. Afterward a staff 
or spear was fixed in the earth, and a shield, being hung upon 
it, was the mark to strike at : the dexterity of the performer 
« consisted in smiting the shield in such a manner as to break the 
ligatures and bear it to the ground. In process of time this diver- 
sion was improved, and instead of the staff and the shield, the 
resemblance of a human figure carved in wood was introduced. 
To render the appearance of this figure more formidable, it was 
generally made in the likeness of a Turk or a Saracen armed at 
all points, bearing a shield upon his left arm, and brandishing a 
club or a sabre with his right. The quintain thus fashioned was 
placed upon a pivot, and so contrived as to move round with 
facility. In running at this figure it was necessary for the horse- 
man to direct his lance with great adroitness, and make his stroke 
upon the forehead between the eyes or upon the nose ; for if he 
struck wide of those parts, especially upon the shield, the quintain 
turned about with mtich velocity, and, in case he was not exceed- 
ingly careful, would give him a severe blow upon the back with 
the wooden sabre held in the right hand, which was considered as 
highly disgraceful to the performer, while it excited the laughter 
and ridicule of the spectators.” Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, &o. 
p. 104, sec. ed. : There were other sorts of quintains ; but the* words 
of Orlando, a quintain, a mere lifeless block, seem to show that 
Shakespeare alludes to the kind above described. 

quip, a sharp retort, a taunt, a repartee, iii. 73 ; quips, i. 306, 354 ; 
ii. 102^ iv. 211. 

quire, a company, an assembly : the whole quire hold their hips and 
loff, ii. 276. 
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quire, to sing in concert : Which quired with my drum^ vi. 193 ; Still 
quiring to the young-ey'd cheruMnSy ii. 409. 

quit, to acquit ; But, for those earthly faults, I quit them all, i. 520; 
Till thou canst quit thee, iiL 36 ; Though yet he never harm'd me, here 
I quit him, iii. 286 ; Ood quit you in Ms mercy ! iv. 442. 

quit, to requite, to retaliate, to avenge : to quit their griefs (“ to 
retaliate their mournful stories,” Johnson), iv. 167 ; / sail quit 
you with gude leve (“I shall, with your permission, requite you, 
that is, answer you, or interpose with my arguments,” Johnson), 
iv. 453 ; Unless the Lady Bona quit Ms 'pain, v. 284 ; Your children's 
children quit it in your age, v. 450 ; To he full quit of those my ban- 
ishers, vi. 208 ; To quit her bloody wrongs upon her foes, vi. 287 ; 
To quit him with this arm, vii. 202 ; Or quit in answer of the third 
exchange, vii. 207 ; To quit this horrid act, vii. 311 ; God quit you, 

vii. 560; As he shall like, to quit me (“to repay me this insult,” 
Johnson), vii. 561 ; Then I shall quit you, viii. 169 ; Than I can 
quit or speak of, viii. 207 ; your evil quits you well, i. 520. 

quit, to set free, to release : God safely quit her of her burden, v. 557. 

quit, quitted: the very rats Instinctively had quit it, i. 181 ; and quit 
the vessel, i. 183 ; took such sorrow, That he quit being, vii. 636. 

quittance, an acquittance, a release, a discharge: bill, warrant, 
quittance, or obligation, i. 345 ; omittance is no quittance, iii. 54. 

quittance, a requital : Rendering faint quittance (“ return of blows,” 
Steevens), iv. 317 ; quittance of desert and merit, iv. 439 ; All use 
of quittance (“All the customary returns made in discharge of 
obligations,” Warburton), vi. 515. 

quittance, to requite : As fitting best to quittance their deceit, v. 23 
(“Oh, quoth hee, shall 1 be so ingrate as to quittance affection 
with fraude?” Greene’s Neuer too late, First Part, sig. n 2, ed. 
1611). 

quiver, nimble, agile, active : there was a little quiver fellow, iv. 
361. 

quoif, a cap, iv. 318 ; quoifs, iii. 472.. 

quote, to note, to mark,— formerly pronounced, and often. written, 
cote ; hence the quibble {quote^coai) in the first of the following 
passages : And how quote you my fo\ly f Val. I quote it in your 
jerkin, i. 280 ; His face's own margent did quote such amazes, ii. 182 ; 
We did not quote them so, ii. 232 ; What curious eye doth quote de- 
formities f vi. 401 ; Will quote my loathsome trespass in my looks, 

viii. 310; Her amber hairs for foul have amber quoted (Her amber 
hairs have noted or marked amber for ugly), ii. 199 ; He's quoted 
for a most perfidious slave, iii. 282 ; Quoted, and sign'd, to do a deed 
of shame, iv. 66 ; And quoted joint by joint, vi. 78 ; I had not quoted 
him, vii. 131 ; how she quotes the leaves, vi. 324. 
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TL is for the dog^ vi. 423 : Even in the days of the Romans, R was 
called the dog's letter from its resemblance in sound to the snarl- 
ing of a dog : Lucilius alludes to it in a fragment, which is quoted 
with various corruptions by Nonius Marcellus, Oharisius, and 
Donatus on Terence, and which Joseph Scaliger amended thus, 

** Irritati canes qnod, homo qtid,m, planin’ dicit” 

(“ canes” being the nom. sing, fern.) ; and Persius has 
Sonat hie do nare canina 

Liters.” Sat, i. 109 : 

Ben Jonson, in his English Grammar, says that R Is the dog's 
letter, and hurreth in the sound ; the tongue striking the inner 
palate, with a trembling about the teeth.” Works, vol. ix. p. 281, 
ed. Gifford : and various passages to the same effect might bo cited 
from our early authors. 

rabato, a kind of ruff or band (Fr. rahat), ii. 114 : ‘‘Menage saith 
it comes from rahhattre, to put hade, because it was at first nothing 
but the collar of the shirt or shift turned back towards the shoul- 
ders” (T. Hawkins). 

rabbit -sucker, a sucking rabbit, iv. 243. 

rabble, a band of inferior spirits : Go bring the rabble, i. 219 (Com- 
pare Ford : “ the duke’s grace, and the duchess’ grace, and my Lord 
• Fernando’s grace, with all the rabble of courtiers,” &o. Love's Sacri- 
fice, act ii. sc. 1). 

rable, rabble (so written for the rhyme), viii. 166. 

race, inborn quality, disposition, nature : thy vile race, i. 188 ; my 
sensual race, i. 476. 

race of heaven — None our parts so poor But was a, vii. 606: Here War- 
burton (with the approbation of Johnson) interprets was a race 
of heaven by “ had a smack or flavour of heaven ;” while Malone 
is “ not sure that the poet did not mean ‘ was of heavenly origin.’ ” 

race or two of ginger^ A, Hi. 464; two rases of ginger, iv. 224 ; “ Raze 
of ginger • Theobald pretends that this differs from race of ginger, 
which means only a rbot, whereas this means a bale or package. 
.... 1 cannot believe that the words are really different. Both 
must be derived from the Spanish rayz, meaning a root, and might 
be applied indifferently to^smaU pieces or large packages.” Nares’s 
Gloss, 

rack, a mass of vapoury clouds : the rash stand still, vii. 144 ; That 
, the rack dislimns, vii. 576 ; With ugly rack on his celestial 
face, viu. 365 (“ The winds in the upper region, which move the 
clouds above (which vre call the rack),'* &o. Bfuson’s Sylva Syl- 
varum, or A Naturall Jlistorie, § 115, p. 32, ed. 1658 : Rack, as 
Home Tooke first observed, is properly-— vapour, steam, exhala* 
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tion (that \ehich is reektcT) : see Richardson^s Diet in v. : soe too 
note io6 on The Tempest ^ i. 263). 

rack, to move like vapour (see the preceding article) : the raching 
clouds^ V. 252. 

rack, to exaggerate : then we rack the value^ ii. 124. 

rag, a term of contempt, — a ragamuffin : Away^ thou rap^ iii. 162 ; 
77iou rag of honour^ v. 369 ; that poor rag^ vi. 668 ; rags of France^ 
V. 452. 

ragged, broken, unequal,— rough : My voice is raggedy iii. 28 ; win- 
ter's ragged hand^ viii. 352 ; The raggedst (roughest) Jioitr^ iv. 318. 

ragged, beggarly, base, ignominious : A raggkl and forestall'd remis- 
sion, iv. 390 (pee forestall'd^ &c.) ; a ragged name^ viii. 312. 

raging-wood, raging-mad, v. 64 : see V)oo(h 

rake, to cover : Here^ in the sands^ Thee I'll rake up, vii. 329. 

rakes— .£Jre we become, vi. 135 : Here, of course, the quibbling Citizen 
alludes to the proverb, “ As lean as a rake.” 

rampallian, iv. 331 : This term of low abuse may mean, accord- 
ing to Steevens, “ a ramping riotous strumpet,” according to Nares 
(in Gloss.) “ one who associates with rampes or prostitutes.” 

rang’d empire — The wide arch Of the, vii. 498 ; “What in ancieht 
masons^ or bricklayers' work was denominated a range is now 
called a course” (Steevens) : “ rang'd, meaning — orderly rang'd ; 
whoso parts are now entire and distinct, like a number of well- 
built edifices” (Oapell). 

rank, a row : The rank of osiers, iii. 63. 

rank to market — It is the right butter -woman's, iii. 38 ; see note 8o, 
iii. 89 (In a note on these words Mr. Staunton observes, “ From a 
passage in Drayton's poem, ‘ The Shepherd's Sirena,' it might be 
inferred that ‘ rank' was a familiar term for chorus or rhyme ; # 

* On thy bank, 

In a rank. 

Let thy swans sing her :* ” 

but by ^^rank" Drayton assuredly means ‘irow”). 

rank, exuberant, grown to great height; what, so ran^ .*»(“ what, 
was he advanced to this pitch ?" Johnson), v. 497 ; rank Achilles, 
vi. 25 ; who else is rank f (“ who else may be supposed to have 
overtopped his equals, and grown too high for the public safety,” 
Johnson ; but here Malone, wrongly, I believe, would understand 
rank as “ replete with blood”), vi. 651 ; Rain tidded to a river (hat 
is rank (brimful), viii. 241 ; A ranker rate, vii. 178. 

rank, gross : in the rank garb, vii. 403 ; speechSs rank, viiL 448. 

rank mfoot^WhUe other jests are something, “ While th^ are hotly 
pursuing other merriment of their own'* (SteeYens), i. 407. 
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rank’d with ail deserts^ “covered with ranks of all kinds of men'' 
[with all degrees of merit or demerit] (Johnson), vi. 509. 

rankneSS) exuberance : I will physic your ranlcnesa (high and inso- 
lent bearing), iii. 7 ; like a hated and retired floods Learning our rank- 
ness ami hregular course (“ Rank^ as applied to water, here si{[pihes 
exuberant^ ready to overfioio} as applied to the actions of the speaker 
and his party, it signides inordinate^^* Malone), iv. 71 ; With the 
mere rankness ofHheir joy ^ v. 547. ' 

Rapine, Rape, vi. 344 (twice), 345 (twice). 

rapture, a violent seizure : spite of all the rapture of the viii. 24. 

rapture, a fit ; Into a rapture lets her hdby cry^ vi. 164. 

rarely, nicely, happily: How rarely does it meet with this time's 
guise, vi. 563. 

rarely base, “base in an uncommon degree" (Steevens), vii. 591. 

rascal, a deer lean and out of season : the noblest deer hath them as 
huge as the rascal, iii. 48 ; Come, you thin thing ; come, you rascal, 
iv. 398 ; Not rascal-like, v. 57 ; Thou rascal, that art worst in blood 
to run, vi. 139 (a rather difficult passage ; see note 13 , vi. 241) ; You 
make fat rascals, Mistress Doll, iv. 341. 

rash, quick, hasty, sudden, violent : no rash potion, iii. 429 ; His rash 
fierce hlazfi of riot, iv. 123 ; rash gunpowder, iv. 378 ; My matter is 
so rash, vi. 65 ; too rash, too unadvised, vi. 413 ; so startingly and 
rash, vii. 432. 

rat, Irish : see Irish rat, &c, 

rat without a tail--A, vii. 8 : “It should be remembered (for it was 

' the belief of the times) that though a witch could assume the form 
of any animal she pleased, the tail would still be wanting. The 
reason ^iven by some of the old writers for such a deficiency is, 
that though the hands and feet, by an easy change, might be con- 
verted into the four paws of a beast, there was still no part about 
a woman which corresponded with the length of tail common to 
almost all our four-footed creatures" (Steevens). 

rated /rom the heart-— Affection is not. Affection is not driven out of 
the h^hrt by chiding, iii. 118. 

rated sinew — A, “ A strength on which we reckoned, a help of which 
we made account" (Johnson), iv. 273. 

rated treachery— Paying the fine of, &c., “ The Dauphin has rated 
your treachery, and set upon it a fine which your lives must pay" 
(Johnson), iv. 70. 

raught, reached : raught not to five weeks, ii. 193 ; raught me his" 
hand, iv. 486 ; That raught at mountains with outstretched armSy 
V. 248. 



rauglit, unatohed awa^ : Tlih staff of honour mught^ v. 137 ; The 
hM» ^ death hath taught Tii 573, 

raval out^ to unravel, to unweave, — ^to unfold, to disclose ; must I 
ravel out My wecm^d^up follies f itj, 163 ; Make you to ravel all this 
oui^ Vii 172. 

raven’d ^eve of care — The: see sleave^ &t5. 

rftViXLy to devour edgerly : tJmt ravin douMj i .^1 ; wilt ravin up, 
vii. 30. 

*> 

ravilt) raven^, devouring : the ravin lion^ iii. 246. 

rayin’ (in the phrtfeeology of Shakespeare) equivalent to raven- 
ing^ ravenous : the ravinhl salt-sea sHarh^ vii. 46 (where Steevens 
exi^ains rmirid “ glutted with ravin or prey”). 

rawly Uft^ “ [left] without preparation, hastily, suddenly” (John- 
son), “left young and helpless” (Bitson), iv. 473. 

rawness — in that^ “ Without previous provision, without due pre- 
paration” (Johnson), “In that hasty manner” (Johnson's /)2c/.), 
vii. 64. 

rayed, berayed, befouled : was ever man so rayed f iii. 149. 

rayed with the yellows^ lii. 144 : Here rayed has been explaii\pd 
“ streaked” and “ defiled :” but qy. if it Soes not mean “ in evil con- 
dition, afflicted” ? Vide my note on Skelton's Worlcs^ vol. ii. p. 197, 
where, amoifg other passages from early writers, is quoted, “ Ho 
was sore arayed with sycknesse. Morbo atrociter conflicius esV^ Hor-^ 
manni Vulgaria^ sig. i ii. ed. 1530 : and see yellows — The. 

razed shoes^ vii. 160' : see note 89 , vii. 228. 

read (or rede), counsel, adviook: recks not his own read^ vii. 117. 

ready, dressed ; half ready amd half unready^ v. 23 ; Is she ready f 
‘ni. 663 (in the answer to which question the Lady chtoses to ain- 
derstand ready in another sense). 

rearly, early, viii. 182, 

rearward, the rear, ii. 121 ; iv. 3G2 ; v. 47 ; vi. 435 ; viii. 394. 

reason, to converse, to talk ; how fondly dost thou reasqp! ii. 35; 
Our griefs^ and not our manners^ reason noWy iv. 58 ; well reason with 
hiniy V. 377 ; You cannot reason almost toith a maUy v. 389 ; while we 
reason herCy v. 439 ; reason safely with yoUy vi. 166^" reason with the 
felhwy vi. 214 ; I reason'd with a Frenchman yesterday y ii. 373 ; what 
are you reasoning with y ourself y L 277. 

reason our petition— DoeSy “ Does argue for us and our petition” 
(Johnson), vi. 229. ^ 

reason to my love is liahle—Andy vi. 642 : “ And reason, qr |»ropriety 
of conduct atuf language, is subordinate to my love.” (.Johnson) : 
“As if he had said, < An^ if I have acted wrong in telling you, my 
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excuse is, that my reason where you are concerned is subject to and 
is overborne by my affection’ ” (Cbaik). 

TeaAOns, discourse, conversation : your reasonB at dinner^ ii. 207. 

reftBOns in her halance^She ihall ne'er weigh more^ ii. 134 ; No 
marvel^ though you bite so sharp at reasons^ vL 31 : This quibble be- 
tween reasons and raisins (which probably were pronounced alike) 
is as old as the time of Skelton, who says in his JSpeke^ Parrot^ 
Grete reysons with resons be now reprobltante, 

Fer reysons ar no resons, but resons onrrant.” 

Worhs^ vol. ii. p. 22, ed. Dyce (where these lines were 
for the first time printed) : 

compare too Dekker ; Baisons will be much askt for, especially 
in an action of iniury,” &c. The Owles Almanacice (under “ Gro~ 
cm”), 1618, p. 36. 

rsbate^ tb make obtuse, to dull, i. 456. 

Hebeck — Hugh^ vi. 461 : So named from the rebeck^ a three-stringed 
(originally, two-stringed) fiddle. 

rebuSGd, iii. 12f : ** Quasi abused" (Walker). 
receipt, a receptacle : the receipt of reason^ vii. 20. 
receive it so, ** understand it so” (Steevens), iii. 344. 

reediving^, ready apprehension” (Warburton) ; To one of your 
receiving, iii. 363. , 

recheat, a hunting-term for certain notes sounded on the horn, 
properly and more usually employed to recall the dogs from a 
wrong scent, ii. 80. 

reck, to care, vi. 96 ; vii. 699 ; recks, iii. 27 ; vii. 117 (heeds) ; Reck- 
ing, i. 310. 

recog^nizauce, a badge, a token, vii. 465. 
recognizances : see statutes. See. ^ 

recomforted, comforted again=:Comforted, vi. 232. 
recomforture, comforting a|;ain«»comforting, comfort, v. 436. 

record, to sing: record* my woes, i. 319; records with moan, viii. 
45 (l^is word, it appears, is properly applied to the chattering 
of birds before they have learned to sing ; I recorde as yongo 
byrdes do, le patelle. This byrde recordeth allredy ; she wyll 
synge within a whyle : Cest oyselet patelle desja, il chantera auant 
tjuH soyt long temps" Palsgrave’s Lesclarcissement de la Langue 
Frangoyse, &c. 1530, The Table of Verbes, fol. cccxxxiiii., verso ; 
Bui Cotgrave understands it differently ; ** Regazouiller. To re- 
port,t>r to record, as birds, one anothers warbling.” Fr, and Engl* 
Diet. : and so does Coles ; To record as birds, Certatim modu- 
lari, attemis canere" Lat, and Engl, Diet, : “ The early note of 
song-birds was termed recording, probably, as Barrington suggests, 
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from the instrument formerly called recorder/* Way's note on the 
Prompt Parv, p. 426). 

TOCOrder^ a sort of flute or flageolet : like a child on a recorder^ ii. 
315 ; the recordercy vii. 161, 162 : The musical instrument called 
a recorder appears to be the kind of flute of which a description 
and representation are given by Mersennus, designated as the 
d* Angleierre^ que Von appelle doucCy et d neuf trous' Har^ 
monie Univ, i. p. 237.” Way’s note on the Prompt Parv, p. 425. 

records, recorders (see theprecediog article) : Still mum of records^ 
viii. 195. 

recourse, a repeated coursing or flowing: Their eyes o'er-galled 
with recourse of tearsy vi. 91. 

recover the wind of mCy vii. 162 : A term borrowed from hunting, 
and means, to get the animal pursued to run with the wind, that 
it may not scent the toil or its pursuers” (Singer, who cites The 
Gentleman's Recreation), 

recoveries : see double vouchers. &c. 

3k- 

recure, to cure again = cure, v. 413 ; recur" dy viii. 371 ; recur esy viii. 
254. 

red lattice— Ay The lattice of an alehouse (a red lattice being for- 
merly the usual distinction of an alehouse), iv. 336 ; red-lattice 
2)hrasesy alehouse phrases, i. 366. (The Green Lattice is mentioned 
in Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour y where Gifford observes; 
*^In our .author’s time the windows of alehouses were furnished 
with lattices of various colours (glass, probably, was too costly, 
and too brittle for the kind of guests which frequented them) ; 
thus we hear of the redy the Huey and, as in this place, of the 
Green Lattice. There is a lane in the city yet called Green-lei- 
tuce (lattice) Lane, from an alehouse which once stood in it; 
and Serjeant Hall, in the Tatlery directs a letter to his brother, 
‘ at the Red Lettace (lattice) in Butcher Bow.’ ” Note on Jonson'a 
WorhSy vol. i. p. 96.) 

rod pestilence — ThCy Another name for the red plaguCy vi. 200 : see 
the next article. , * 

red plague — They i, 188 : In the General Practise of Physvchey 1605, 
p. 676, three different kinds of the plague-sore are mentioned,— 

< sometimes it is red, otherwhiles yellow, and sometimes blacke, 
which is the very worst and most vcnimous’ ” (Halliwell). 

re-deliver, to deliver back, — to report ; Shall Ire-deliver you e'en 
sof vii. 205. 

reduce, to bring back, iv. 500 ; v. 386, 454 ; viii. 191. 

reecliy painting — ThCy ii. 112 ; herreedhy nechy vi. 164 ; reeshy hisses^ 
vii. 172 : In the first of these passages reechy seems to signify 
“smoky, discoloured by smoke;” in the other two, “sweaty, 
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greasy, filthy” {^^Reicliy is greasy, sweaty .... Laneham [in his 
Letter^ &c.], speaking of Hhree pretty puzels’ in a xnorris-dance, 
says they were * az bright az a breast of bacon that is, bacon hung 
in the chimney : and hence reechy, which in its primitive significa- 
tion is smoky ^ came to imply greasy.^' Bitson). 

-Increase the reels^ vii. 535 : Douce has shown that Steevens 
was mistaken in asserting that reel in Shakespeare’s time did 
not signify a dance Here Singer explains our text increase 
its [the world’s] giddy course.” 

refelled, refuted, i. 509. 

refer yourself to this advantage^ “ have recourse to, betake yourself 
to, this advantage” (Steevens), i. 483. 

reflex, a reflection, vi. 443. 

reflex, to reflect, V. 77. 

refuge, to shelter, to palliate : Who^ sitting in the stocks^ refuge their 
shame^ iv. 178. 

refuse, to rejeft, to renounce, to disown : Refuse me^ hate me^ ii. 
123 ; Deny thy father^ and refuse thy name^ vi. 411. 

r,egard, respect, consideration: Our reasons are so full of good re- 
gard^ vi. 653 ; With this regard^ their currents turn awry^ vii. 150 ; 
Sad pause and deep regard beseem the sage^ viii. 295 ; Which drives 
the creeping thief to some regard^ viii. 296 ; Showed deep regard, viii. 
327 ; On such regards of safety and allowance, &c. vii., 133 ; When 
it is mingled with regards, &c. vii. 256. 

regard, a look : Vail your regard Upon a wrong'd, &c. (explained by 
Johnson, “ Withdraw your thoughts from higher things, let your 
notice descend upon a wronged woman”), i. 507 ; a demure travel 
of regard, iii. 356 ; an austere regard of control, ibid. ; You throw a 
strange regard upon me, iii, 391 ; bites his lip with a politic (sly) 
regard, vi. 60. 

regard, a view, a prospect : Even till we make the main and th' aerial 
blue An indistinct regard, vii. 396. 

regard should be—So your, So “your care of your own safety” 
ifiiould be (Johnson), v. 61. 

regimezit, government, sway, rule : his potent regiment, vii. 547 ; 
law and regiment, viii. 191. 

regreet, an exchange of salutation, (and simply) a salutation, iv^ 
35 ; regreets, ii. 376. 

regreet, to re-salute, (and simply) to salute, iv. 114, 116, 117. 

reguerdon— /n. In recompense, in return, ,v. 41. 

reguerdoB’dI, recompensed, rewarded, v. 49. 
rejourn, to adjourn, vl. 160. 
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relapse of mortality --Killing in, iv. 482 : Johnson declares that he 
does not know what it is to hill in relapse of mortality Stee> 
yens thinks that relapse of rnortality may mean fatal or mortal 
rebound^'' or “ after they had relaps^ into inanimation,^^ 

i 

relent — I do^ i. 366 : Here relent has been understood as equivalent 
to “ repent.” 

relume, to light again, vii. 459. 

.remain, to dwell : if you remain upon this island^ i. 190. 

remediate, able to give remedy, restorative, vii. 320. 

remember, to remind : Let me remember thee what thou hast pro^ 
rais'd^ i. 184 ; ril not remember you of my own lord^ iii. 456 ; Will 
hut remember me what deal of worlds &c. iv. 119; ournight of woe 
might have remember'd My deepest sense^ &c. viii. 409 ; Remembers 
me of all his gnwious parts^ iv. 43 ; Thou but rememberest me of 
mine own conception^ vii. 265. 

remember, to mention : As I before remember'd^ iv. 393. 

remember — Briefly thyself “ Quickly recollect' the past offences 
of thy life, and recommend thyself to heaven” (Warbukton), vii. 
328. 

• 

remembered*— To 5e, To have one’s memory recalled, to recol- 
lect : if you be remembered^ i. 459 ; iii. 162 ; now I am remember'd^ 
scorn'd at me, iii. 54 ; if your majesty is remembered of if, iv. 489 ; 
if I had been remember'd^ v. 390 ; Be you remember'd^ vi. 332. 

remembrance — This lord of weah^ “ This lord of weak memory,” 
i. 199. 

remembrance with mine eyes^ &c. — To rain upon^ iv. 340 : An 
allusion to the herb rosemary ; see rosemary, 

remonstrance, a demonstration, a manifestation, a discovery, i. 
517. 

remorse, compassion, tenderness of heart : Expell'd remorse and 
nature^ i. 228 ; touch'd with that remorse^ i. 466 ; My sisterly re* 
morsCy i. 509 ; Thou'lt show thy mercy* and remorse^ ii. 395 ; your 
pleasure and your own remorse^ iii. 18 ; (y soft petitions* pity ^ and 
remorse^ iv. 25 ; the tears of soft remorse^ iv. 68 ; rivers of re- 
morse^ iv. 60 ; Mov'd with remorse^ v, 77 ; I feel remorse in myself^ 
V. 180 ; tainted with remorse^ v. 273 ; stirr'd up remorse^ v. 315 ; 
hind^ effeminate remorse^ v. 415 ; mime it sans remorse^ vi. 553 ; 
disjoins Remorse from power^ vi. 631 ; passage to remorse^ vii 15 ; 
With less remorse j vii. 144 ; thrill'd with remorse^ vii. 317 ; aban- 
don all remorse tenderness of nature,” Malone), vii. 427 ; to 
obey shall be in me remorse^ What bloody business wer (“in me 
it shall be an act, not of cruelty, but of tenderness, to obey him, 
not of malice to others, but of tenderness for him,” Johnson \ 
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w — aa act of pity and compassion for wronged Othello,” Tol- . 
let), viL 429 ; same favour^ some remorae^ viii. 247. 

remorseAlly compassionate, full of pity, i. 310 ; iiL 278 ; v. 165^ 
360. 

remorseless, pitiless, relentless, t. 148, 250 ; viii. 303. 

remotion, a removal, vi. 560 ; vii. 287. 

removed, remote, secluded, sequestered : the life removed a life 
of retirement,” Steevens), i. 453 ; so removed a dmlling^ ill. 44 ; 
that removed houae^ iii. 499 ; On any aoul remov'd (“ On any less 
near to himself, on any whose interest is remote,” Johnson), iv. 
264 ; a Tnore removed ground^ vii. 121 ; thia time remov'd (“ this time 
in which 1 was remote or absent from thee,” Malone), viii. 397. 

removes, “journeys or post-stages” (Johnson) : Who hath for four 
or five removea come abort To tender it heraelf iii. 280. 

render, an account, an avowal, a confession : to make their aorrow'd 
render^ vi. 570 ; drive ua to a render Where we have livd^ vii. 709. 

render, to describe, to represent, to give an account, to state : he 
did reifider him the most unnatural^ iii. 64 ; thia gentleman may render 
• Of whom he had thia ring^ vii. 725. 

reneg^e, to deny ; Rensge, affirm^ vii. 280. 

renege, to renounce : renegea all temper^ vii. 497 (To note i, vii. 
599, where 1 have observed that in this passage renegea must be 
pronounced as a dissyllable — reneagueay reneegay add, 

** All Europe ni^h (all sorts of Bights reneg'd) 

Against the Truth and Thee, unholy leagu’d.” 

The Battail of Jury, — Sylvester’s Du Bartas, 
p. 551, ed. 1641). 

rent, to rend : And mil you rent our ancient love asunder y ii. 297 ; 
Rent off thy silver hairy vi. 319 ; groana, and ahrieha that rent the air. 
Are madSy vii. 58 ; That rents the thomSy v. 280. 

renying, forswearing (Fr. renier), viii. 461. 

repair, to renovate : Tiiat ahouldat repair my youthy vii. 639 ; here 
he does hut repair ity viii. 51 ; It mush repairs me To talk of your good 
father y iii. 214 ; Being opposites of such repairing nature (“ Being 
enemies that are likely so soon to rally and recover themselves 
&om this defeat,” Malone, — and see opposite')y v. 196. 

repast, to feed, vii. 183. 

repastnre, provision, ii 190. 

repeal, to recall : r^eal thee home againy i. 323 ; I will repeal theei 
y. 162 : Rq>eal him with the welcome of his mother, vi. 233 ; Boling^ 
broke r^eals himself, iv. 132 ; repeals and reconciles thee, vii. 308 ; 
she repeals him for her body's lusty vh. 413 ; whose banish'd sense Thou 
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hmt re^Vdy iii. 231 ; Till Norfolk ho repeal'd : repeaVd he shall 6«, 
iv. 169. 

repeal^ a recall: she for thy repeal was suppliantyi,2^1 \ A cause 
for thy repealy vi. 201 ; their people Will he as rash repeal^ 

vi. 218 ; an immediate freedom of repeal^ vi. 647 ; 1 sue for exiVd 
mqjesty's repeal^ viii. 305. 

repealing— rAe, The recall, vi. 647. 
repine^ a repining : his brow's repine^ viii. 255. 
replenislied, consummate, complete : The most replenish'd villain 
in the worlds iii. 436 ; The most replenished sweet work of naturCy v- 
423. 

replication, a repercussion, a reverberation : the replication of your 
soundsy vi. 616. 

replication, a reply : what replication should he made hy the son of 
a king f vii. 175. 

report themselves — Never saw T figures So likely tOy vii. 668 : So 
near to speech. The Italians call a portrait, when the likeness is 
remarkable, a speaking picture" (Johnson) : So “ expressive of the 
passions Intended ; so much so as not to need an interpreter, the 
figures speaking themselves’’ (Oapell). • 

reports — And have my learning from some truCy viL 516 : see note 
142, ii. 254. 

reprehend Ms own person — I myself y DulPs blunder for represent^ 
ii. 168. 

reprohance, reprobation, vii. 465. 

reproof, a disproof, a confutation : in the reproof of this lies the jesty 
iv. 214 ; in reproof of many tales devis'dy iv. 264-; In the reproof of 
chancey vi. 17. 

reproof Were well deserv'd of rashness — Fowr, vii. 618: you 

might be reproved for your rashness, and would well deserve it. 

‘ Tour reproof’ means the reproof you would undergo” (Mason). 

reprove,, to disprove, to confute : His sOj I cannot reprove »7, ii. 102 ; 

Reprove my allegationy iv. 143. , 

repugn, to resist, V. 53. 
repured : see thrice-repured. 

reputing of his high deseenty valuing himself upon it” (Steevens) ; 

Reputing — ^presuming, boasting : see Florio’s * World of Words/ 
1611, in voce Riputatione" (Staunton), v. 143. 
re(].Uicken’d, Teanimated, revived, vi. 170. 
reqUlt, requited : Expos'd unto the sea, which hath requit ity i. 216. 
rere-mice, bats, ii. 282. 

reserve, to guard, to preserve carefully : reserve that excellent com- 
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viii. 47 ; Renerve them for my viii. 365 ; Reserve their 
character with golden quill^ viii. 391. 

resolutes, determined, desperate persons, vii. 106. 

resolution y conviction, assurance : I would unstate myself to he in 
a due resolution (1 would give all 1 possess — both of rank and for- 
tune —to arrive at certainty, freedom from doubt, in this matter), 
vii. 260. 

resolve, to satisfy, to inform, to remove perplexity or uncertainty, 
to convince, to solve : single Fll resolve youy i. 233 ; I am now going 
to resolve him^ i. 482 ; this shall absolutely resolve you^ i. 499 ; sud- 
denly resolve me in my suity ii. 178 ; to resolve (=answer) the pro- 
positions of a lover y iii. 42 ; first resolve me • thaty iii. 165 ; MayH 
please your highness to resolve me rioWy v. 275 ; Resolve my douhty 
V. 292 ; I will resolve your gracOy v. 420 ; resolve me whether you 
will or nOy v. 422 ; These letters will resolve him of my mindy v. 440 ; 
resolve me thisy vi. 350 ; Resolve mCy with all modest hastey vii. 284 ; 
As you will livcy resolve it (the riddle) youy viii. 8 ; Resolve your 
angry fathevy viii. 33 ; he can resolve you^ viii. 62 ; that can From 
first to last resolve yoUy viii. 73 ; we would he resolv'dy iv. 425 ; loe 
were resolved of your truthy v. 49 ; until I he resolv'd Where our 
* right valiant father is hecomcy v. 252 ; 1 am resolv'd That Clifford's 
manhood lies upon his ionguCy v. 261 ; and he resolv'd How Coesar 
hath deserv'‘d to lie in deathy vi. 650 ; to be resolv'd If Brutus so 
unkindly knock'd or no, vi. 660 ; JIow he receiv'd yoUy let me he 
resolv'dy vi. 665 ; to he once in doubt Is once to he resolv'dy vii. 421 ; 
And he resolv'd he lives to govern uSy viii. 30. 

resolve, to make up one’s mind fully ; or resolve you For more 
amazementy iii. 504 ; Resolve on this (Assure thyself) y-^thou shalt he 
fortunatey v. 12 ; Resolve theCy Richardy v. 236 ; Resolve yourselves ^ 
aparty vii. 35. 

resolve, to dissolve : resolve itself into a deWy vii. Ill ; resolv'd my 
reason into tearSy viii. 447 ; whose liquid surge resolves The moon into 
salt tearSy vi. 562 ; as a form of wax Resolveth from his figure 'gainst 
thefirey iv. 70. c 

reS0lve*dly .... expressy show certainly, clearly, iii. 286. 

respect, regard, consideration : Nothing is goody I see, without re- 
spect (without consideration of, or regard to, circumstances), ii. 
410 ; advis'd respecty iv. 55 ; reason and respect Make livers pahy 
vi. 32 ; have respect to (** that is merely, look to, not look up to,” 
Oraik) mine honour y vi. 655 ; there's the respect That makes cala- 
mity of so Ihng lifSy vii. 149 ; Respect and reasorty wait on wrinkled 
age ! viii. 295 ; daffed all other respeciSy ii. 100 ; more devout than 
this in our respectSy ii. 232 ; Whm such profound respects do pull 
you ouy iv. 37 ; respects of fortwMy vii. 256 ; FuU of respects, yet 
naught at all respecting , viii. 269. 
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respect— me not shamCf Let me not disgrace the respect 1 owe 
you, by acting in opposition to your commands” (Steevens), vi. 
91. 

respect, to regard : six or seven winters more respect .T]ym a perpe-- 
tual honour^ i. 479 ; Hear^ and respect «ie, viii. 122. 

respect in Rome — Many of the '^hest^ vi. 619 : ** A lost phrase, no 
longer permissible even in poetry, although our only modern equi- 
valent is the utterly UD poetical ^ many persons of the highest re- 
spectability.* So, again, in the present play [act v. sc. 5] we have 
‘Thou art a fellow of a good respect’” (Craik) : In Johnson’s 
the first of these passages is cited under “ respect"' in the sense of 
“ reverend character.” 

respective, “respectful, formal” (Steevens), “mindful, consi- 
derate” (Staunton) : 'Tis too respective and too sociable For your 
conversion (for a person who has lately been changed from a pri- 
vate gentleman to a knight), iv. 10 (where conversion is explained 
by Mr. Halliwell “ conversation”). 

respective, worthy of regard or respect, respectable : But I can 
make respective in myself i. 316. 

respective, regardful, considerate : You should have been respective^ 
ii. 412 ; respective lenity (“cool, considerate gentleness,” Malone), 
vi. 430. 

respectively, respectfully, vi. 631 (Not obsolete in this sense 
during the last century; “She bow’d to me very respectively," 
Defoe’s Colonel Jach^ p. 241, ed. 1738). 

respite of my wrongs — The determin'd^ v. 441 : “ That is, the time 
to which the punishment for his wrongs was respited” (Hanmeb) : 
“ Wrongs in this line means wrongs done or injurious practices” 

* (Johnson). 

rest — To set up one' 8^ meaning that the speaker is perfectly deter- 
mined on a thing, is “ a metaphor taken from play, where the high- 
est stake the parties were disposed to venture was called the rest. 
To appropriate this term to any particular game, as is sometimes 
done, is extremely incorrect.” Gifford’s^note on Massinger's Worhs^ 
vol. ii. p. 21, ed. 1813 ; I have set up my rest to run away, ii. 362 ; 
Since you set up your rest 'gainst remedy, iii. 226 ; The County Paris 
hath set up his rest, vi. 467 ; Will I set up my everlasting rest, vi. 468 ; 
he that sets up his rest (with a quibble on the word rest^ arrest), 
ii. 36 ; that is my rest, iv. 436. (And see the quotation from Min- 
shen’s Dialogues, under yirtmero.) 

rc-stexu, “ to stem or steer the stem back again, (sc.) against tide or 
oiirrent” (Richardson’s Dict^, vii. 385. 

Xestflll, quiet, peaceful, iv. 157 (Nares, in his Gloss,, calls this “ an 
uncommon word bnt I find it in Coles’s Lat, and Engl, D^t , ; 
“ Restful, Otiosus, quietus"). 
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rosty, torpid, idle (** Bestji piger^ lentusy Coles’s Lat and EngU 
IHct)y vii. 690 (where, according to some critics, it means ‘‘un- 
easy”) ; viii. 399. 

retail, “ to recount” (Malone) : “ I mil retail my conquest won, v. 
433 ; retail'd to all posterity^ t. 394. 

retention could not so much hold— That poor, viii. 410 : “ That poor 
retention is the table-book given to him by his friend, incapable of 
retaining, or rather of containing, so much as the tablet of the brain'* 
(Malone). * 

retire, a retreat : make their retire, ii. 181 ; a blessed and unvex'd 
retire, iv, 19 ; retire of both your armies, iv. 21 ; a sweet retire, iv. 
482 ; his scandal of retire, v. 266 ; Beckoning with fiery truncheon 
my retire, vi. 91 ; Thou dost miscall retire, vi. 93 ; a retire upon 
our Grecian part, vi. 98 ; Of sallies and retires, iv. 230. 

retire, to withdraw, to draw back : And thence retire me to my Milan, 
i. 236 ; you must retire ycmrseJfInto some covert, iii. 484 ; The French 
fight coldly, and retire themselves, iv. 69 ; give me leave to retire my- 
self, vi. 145 ; Retire thee, vii. 413 ; That he, our hope, might have 
retir'd his power, iv. 132 ; retired himself to Italy, iv. 169 ; I have 
^retir'd me to a wasteful cock, vi. 629 ; Each one by him enforc'd, 
retires his ward, viii. 296. 

retiring minute in an age— One poor, viii. 314 ; According to Ma- 
lone, “ retiring here signifies returning, coming back again.” 

return, to return notice to, to make known to : While we return 
these dukes what we decree, iv. 116 ; Return them, we are ready, 
viii. 26. 

return so much — You have bid me, vi. 628 ; Here by so much “ he 
does not mean so great a sum, but a certain sum, as it might hap- • 
pen to be” (Malone). 

reverberate, reverberating, iii. 341. 

revei;bs, reverberates, vii. 263. 

reverse, a fencing term? thy reverse, i. 373 : seeptmto reverso, Ac. 

revives us— Time, iii. 271 : Here Steevens explains revives hy 
rouses :” but see note 183, iii. 316. 

revolts, revolters, rebels, iv. 68, 70 ; viL 708. 

re-word, to repeat in the same words : I the matter will re-word, 
viL 171. 

re- word, to re-echo : whose concave toomb re-worded A plaintful 
story, viii. 439. 

rheumatic, splenetic, humorsome, peevish : as rheumatio as two 
dry toasts (“whijoh cannot meet but they grate one another,” 
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Johnson)) iv. 342 ; then he woe rheumatiCf iy. 444 (where Malone 
suggests that the Hostess may mean “ then he was lunatic^'), 

Bhodope’s ofMemphU — Thauy y, 22 : see note 56, v. 89. 

Ridplto*— ii. 353) 364) 366) 377) 378 : The Rialto — said to be so 
named from riva alia — ^is one of the largest of the islands on which 
Venice is built) and the first where the foundations of the city 
were laid : but Shakespeare alludes to the Exchange in the Rialto, 
described as follows by Ooryat ; “ The RialtO) which is at the far- 
ther side of the bridge as you come from St. MarkS) is a most 
stately building, being the Exchange of Venice, where the Vene- 
tian gentlemen and the merchants doe meets twice a day, betwixt 
eleuen and twelue of the clocks in the morning, and betwixt fine 
and sixe of the clocks in the afternoone. This Rialto is of a- 
goodly height) built all with bricke as the palaces are, adorned 
with many faire walkes or open galleries that 1 haue before men- 
tioned, and hath a prety quadrangular court adioyning to it. But 
it is inferiour to our Exchange in London, though indeede there is 
a farrc greater quantity of building in this then in 0|^rB.*’ Cory at 8 
Crudities^ &c. (reprinted from ed. 1611), vol. i. p. 211 : ‘^Rialto is 
the name, not of the bridge, but of the island from which it is 
called ; and the Venetians say il ponte di Rialto, as we say West- 
minster-bridge. In that island is the exchange ; and I have often 
walked there as on classic ground. In the days of Antonio and 
Bassanio it was second to none. ^ I sottoportichi,* says Sansovino, 
writing in 1580, *sono ogni giorno frequentati da i mercatanti 
Fiorentini, Genovesi, Milanesi, Spagnuoli, Turchi, e d^ altre nation! 
diverse del mondo, i quali vi concorrono in tanta copia, che quests 
piazza d annoverata fra le prime deir universe.’ It was there that 
the Christian held discourse with the Jew ; and Shylock refers tO' 
it, when he says, 

* Signor Antonio, many a time and oft, 

In the Rialto, you haTe rated mo 

* Andiamo a Rialto* — ‘ L’ ora di Rialto’ — were on every tongue 
and continue so to th% present day, as we learn from the coiiedies 
of Goldoni, and particularly from his ]\^rcanti.” Note on Rogers’s- 
Italy ^ p. 254, ed. 1830. * 

rib, to “ enclose, ^ the ribs enclose the viscera” (Steevens) : TV 
rib her cerecloth^ ii. 371 ; ribbed cmd yaled in^ vii. 672. 

ribaudred nag, lewd strumpet, vii. 552 : and see note 121, vii. 615. 

Siobard^ thcU robVd the lion of hie heart, iv. ; Nor Teeey hie- 
princely heart from Richa/rcts hand, iv. 12 : “ Shakespeare here 
alludes to the old metrical romanceof RtcAard Coeur-de-lion, where- 
in this once celebrated monarch is related to have acquired his 
distinguishing appellation by having plucked out a lion’s heart, 
to whose fury he was exposed by the Duke oi^Austria, for having 
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slain his son with a blow of hb fist. From thb ancient romance 
the story has crept into some of our old chronicles : but the origi- 
nal passage may be seen at lai^e in the Introduction to the Third 
Volume of ReliqueB of Ancient English Poetry^' (Pbbcy) : “ Ras- 
tell, in hb Chronicle^ makes mention of thb memorable action in 
the following words ; ^ It b sayd that a lyon was put to Eynge 
Rycharde, beynge in prison, to have devoured hym, and when the 
lyon was gapynge, he put hb arme in his mouthe, and pulled the 
lyon by the harte so harde, that he slewe the lyon ; and therfore 
some say he is called Rycharde Cure de Lyon; but some say he b 
called Cure de Lyon because of hb boldenesse and hardy stomake* 
[Sig. li ii verso] (Grey). 

Bicliard By this brave duJce came early to his grave^ iv. 13 : 
“ The old play [The Troublesome Raigne of lohn, &c., see vol. iv. 3] 
led Shakespeare into thb error of ascribing to the Duke of Austria 
the death of Richard, who lost hb life at the siege of Chaluz, long 
after he had been ransomed out of Austrians power'* (Steevens) : 
“ The producing Austria on the scene is also contrary to the truth 
of hbtory^nto which anachronbm our author was led by the old 
play. Leopold, Duke of Austria, by whom Richard 1. had been 
thrown into prison in 1193, died, in consequence of a fall from 
^ hb horse, in 1195, some years before the commencement of the 
present play" (Malone) : and see Limoges ! &o. 

rich’d) enriched, vii. 251. 

rid, to dbpatch, to get rid of : willingness rids way^ v. 31 1 
(“ Con quanta furia spacciava il cammino'^ 

' Pulci, Morgante Mag. C. vi. 42). 

rid, to destroy : The red plague rid you^ i. 188; will rid his foe^ iv. 
177 ; you have rid this sweet young prince^ v. 315 
(<* The Day-reducing Chariot of the Sun 

Stops instantly, and gives the Hebrews space 
To rid the pagans that they have in chase.” 

Sylvester^s JDu Bartas^ The Captaines, p. 184, ed. 1641 ; 
where the originahhaB ” exterminer^'). 

rido the mare — To : see mare — To ride the, 

rig^g^ish, wanton, vii. 522. 

rig^llt in thine eye^ direct, immediate, in thine ejre, iv. 71 : see note 
137 , iv. 97. 

rig^llt — Your nose says^ no, you are 7U>t; for it stands too^ ii. 227 ; It 
should be remembered, that tl^e head of Alexander was obliquely 
placed on hb shoulders" (Stesybns). 

right — Do me : see do me right. 

right noWf just now, even now" (Johnson), v. 154. 
.right-drawn sword drawn in a just cause, iv. 106. 
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rightly gaa^d upon^ directly gazed upon, iv. 131. 

rig*]lts of memory in this kingdom — I have somp^ I have some rights 
borne in memory, not forgotten [in this kingdom], and thence to 
have effect given them*' (Caldecott), vii. 211. 

rigol, a circle, a round (Ital. rigolo)^ iv. 381 ; viii. 337 : and see note 
1 6 , viii. 343. 

rim out at thy throat — I will fetch thy^ iv. 483 : Malone refers to 
Coles’s Lat, and Engl. Dict^ which gives “ The inner rim of the 
belly, Peritonaeum;^^ *and Steevens cites Philemon Holland and 
Chapman for “ in the same sense. Pistol, however, evidently 
uses the term as equivalent to entrails (I cannot but wonder at 
Mr. Staunton’s remark, that “Pistol’s rim was perhaps, as Mr. 
Knight conjectured, no more than a word coined for the nonce, in 
mimicry of the Frenchman’s guttural pronunciation”). 

riug^ — He that runs fastest yets the, iii. 117: “An allusion to the 
sport of running at > the ring'* (Douce): “Rather, to the sport of 
running /or the ring. A ring was one of the prizes formerly given 
in wrestling and running matches” (Staunton). • 

ring^-time, time for marriage, iii. 71. . 

RingWOOd, a common name for a dog, i. 362. * 

rip6, to ripen : ripe not to reason^ ii. 285 ; we ripe and ripe^ iii. 31 ; 
no sun to ripe The hloom, iv. 25. 

ripo v)ants^ “wants come to the height, wants that can have no 
longer delay” (Johnson), ii. 365. 

ripeness is all^ to be ready, prepared, is all” (Steevens ; who 
^mparos “ the readiness is all,” Hamlet, act v. sc. 2), vik 335. 

riplng^ of the time— The very, The very ripeness, maturity of the 
time, ii. 373. 

rivag^e^ a bank, a shore, iv. 449. 

rivality, participation, equality, of 9ank, Iii. 544. 

rivall’d for our daughter— Hath, Hath been competitor for our 
daughter, vii. 254. * ^ 

rivals^ partners, associates : The rivals of my watch, vii. 103. 

rive their dangerous artillery — To, v. 5G: “To rive their artillery 
means only to fire their artillery. To rive is to hurst ; and a can- 
non, when fired, has so much the appearance of bursting, that, in 
the language of poetry, it may be well said to burst. We say, a 
clotid bursts, when it thunders” (Mason). 

rivets up^-- Closing, iv. 468 ; “ This does not solely refer to the busi- 
ness of rivettiog the plate-armour before it was put on, but as to 
part, when it was on. Thus the top of the cuirass had a little pro- 
jecting bit of iron, that passed through aivl^le pierced through 



^ MriM told Anyia. 
tiie idroe of l^w tUt ad^t bo 
or bolmei* This costoni ikioio partiedofly imaOod fio f&Oma- 
t&ento: boo Van6U8HUt(nique8ft7iifl2oiOii0m.^^1B^^ (j^OCE)^ 



rivO)” ihe drunkard^ iv. 286 : This Bacchanalian exidamation 
ia not nncommon in our old writers ; but its origin is quite uncer- 
tain: Gifford suggests (not very probably) that it is corrupted 
perhaps from the Spanish no, which is fi^ratively used for a large 
quantity of liquor.” Note on MasBinger'a Works, toI. ii. p. 167, ed. 
1813 (In Marlowe’s Jew of Malta we find “ Hey, Eivo Castiliano I” 
Works, p. 172, ed. Dyce, 1868 ; and in Day’s Law-Trickes, 1608, 
^^Rtuo, He bee singuler; my royall expenoe shall run such a cir- 
cular course,” &o. Sig. f3). 

roa^) a roadstead, a haven : my father at the road Expects my coming, 
i. 264 ; I must unto the road, i 285 ; post to the road, li. 29 ; my 
ships Are safely come to road,^\\. 415 ; Marseilles' road, iii. 138 , 
piers, and roads, ii. 345. 

road, a journey : with easy roads (“ by short stages,” Steevbns) ho 
* came to Leicester, v. 549. 

road, an inroad: make road upon us, iv 428; make road Uporih 
again, vi. 179. 

road — This Doll Tsorsheet should he some, iv. 338 • Here road is evi- 
dently the cant term for a prosUtuto ; but the word, I believe, is 
not found elsewhere m this sense. (Compare, however, the fol- 
lowing passage ; 

^ ** Sister, Alas, 

What course is left for vs to hue by, then? 

Thomas In troth, sistei, we two to beg m the fields, 

And you to betake yourselfe to the old trade, 

Filling of small Cannes m the suburbes. 

Sister Shall I M left, then, hke a common road. 

That euery beast that can but pay his tole 
May trauell oner, and, like to cammomile, 

Flounsh the better bemg trodden on?” 

% Wilkins’s Miseries of Info) st Marriage, 

sig. a 4 veiso, ed. 1629 ) 

Hobin Hood's fat friar, Friar Tuck, who is so celebrated in the old 
Rohin Hood ballads (to say nothing of Sir Walter Scott’s Ivardioe), 
i 304. 


Hobixx ostler, Bobin the ostler, iv. 224 : Compare William cooh 
rogues, wandering beggars, vagrants : rogues forlorn, vii. 331. 
roisting, bullying, defying, vi 36. 

romage, “ tumultuous hurry” (Johnson), vii. 106 : ^^Romage Only 
another way of writing rummage, which is still common as a verb, 



imxaiiwm monmia." 

amkAi Gbit, iav^ IMmAnmAi Diet, mb ‘‘Bunmiiage 

'W li0MlK|0!«^ (C3ii24iM>ib » eobn«oti<» betw^ 

IWi l Wt nm remiift «a& *^JS<muli/nge” M «h« Promptorium Par- 

vabnmt Mid lb. fiddiw^ i^[^)ra'vb^ei(M Us note). 

ltoi^Uua/oo^-Z%e, pailuipa Cato Utiomna, viL 70. 

BoUKII nforder and landitto tlave—A, "Herannina, a oentntion, 
and l^opiUina Lenas, tribnne of the atddieta” (Stbbtbms), t. 168. 

Bonidy pronoonoed Soom : That I have room with Borne to curse 
awhile J iv. 33; Now is it Borne indeed, and room enough, yi. 621 
(Oompace 

** To whome thoogli Borne for harbour be deny^d, 

Yet hath he roome in all the world beside.** 

The Tragedie of Claudius Tiberius Nero, 1607, sig. r Terso: 

** Mausolns* stately Tomb, 

The Walls and Courts of Babylon and Borne," 

SylT6ster*s Bu Bartaa, The Colonies, p. ISO, ed. 1641 : 

“ We must haue rcfome, more then the whole City of Rome'^ Haw- 
kin8*8 Apollo Shroving, acted at Hadleigh School in 1626-7, p. 88 : 
The difEerent pronunciation in The First Part of King Henry VL, 
This Rome shall remedy » War. Roam thither^ then, v. 38, may per- 
haps bo considered as one of the proofs that Shakespeare was not 
the author of that play). 

IKomisll, Roman, yii. 655. 

rondure, a round, a belt, a circle (Fr. rondeur), iv. 19 ; viii. 869. 


ronyon, a mangy, scabby creature (Fr. rogneux), i. 399; vii. 8. 

rood— jfAe, The cross, the crucifix, iv. 355; v. 400, 429; vi. 399; 
vii. 167 (It would appear that, at least in earlier times, the rood 
signified not merely the cross, but the image of Christ on the 
cross). H 

roof, house: within this roof The enemy of all your graces lives, in, 
23 (“ Mr. Collier’s Ms. Corrector very erroneously reads * beneath 
this roof' — Compare • 

* He an8wer*d him ; He tell all strictly true, * 

If time, and foode, and wine enough aoorue 
Within your roofe to vs,* &o. 

Chapman’s Odyssey, B. xiv. p. 216, ed. folio. 

* Minerua, who in Joues high roofe, that beares the rough shield,* See, 

Chapman’s Iliad, B. i. p. 6’*). 

rook’d, squatted down, lodged, roosted, v. 317. 

rooky wood, vH. 37 : see note 6i, vii. 85 (My friend the late Dr. 
Richardson was very unhappy in his suggestion that in this passage 
Rooky seems to be merely rooking, i.e. covering, protecting, shel- 
tering.’* Dkt, sub “ Rock”). 



BOPS— BOUND. 


m 

ropo I a rope !^I cry^ a: see parrot^ “ Beware^' &c. 

ropsry y roguery, vi. 421 : see the next article. 

rope-tricks— iIe7Z mil in Me, iii. 123 : Rope-tricJcSy such as de- 
serve the rope, the same as ropery ^ — ^roguery ; “ Ropery or ropo-iricho 
originally signified abusive language, without any determinate 
idea ; such language as parrots are taught to speak** (Malone) r 
Some critics suppose that here Gromio either confounds rope-tnclcs 
with rhetoric^ or plays on the semblance of the words. 

rose*— in mine ear I durst not stieJe a,'iv. 9 : see three-farthings 
goeSy &c. 

Hose^ within (he parish Saint Lawrence Poultney — The^ v. 496 : The 
Rose is “ * The Manor of the Bose,* of which a crypt remains be- 
tween Duck*s-foot-lane and Merchant Tailors’ School,” &< 5 . Cun- 
ningham’s Handhookfor London^ sub “ Lawrence (St.) Poultney.” 

rosemary remembrance^ iii. 468 ; Doth not rosemary and 

Romeo begin both with a letter f vi.423; she hath the prettiest senten- 
tious of of you and rosemary ; stick your rosemary On this 

fair corse^ vi. 459 ; There's rosemary^ that's for remembrame^ vii. 
184 (where Ophelia seems to be addressing Laertes) : Bosemary 
was formerly supposed to strengthen the memory ; hence it was- 
‘ regarded as a symbol of remembrance— 

He from his lasse him lanander hath sent, 

Shewing her lone, and doth requitall crano ; 

Him rosemary his sweet-heart, whose intent 
Is that he her should in remembrance hane/’ 

Drayton’s Ninth Eglogue — ' 
and it was used both at weddings and at funerals. 

rosemary and hays 1 — My dish of chastity with^ viii. 60 : “ Anciently 
many dishes were served up with this garniture, during the season 
of Christmas. The Bawd means to call her a piece of ostentatious 
virtue” (Steevens). 

roses on my razed shoes — Two^rovincial : see Provincial roses^ &c, 

rother, a homed beast, vi. 650 Rother- Beasts (N.C.), homed 

Beasts ; as Cows, Oxen^ &c.” — “ Rother-soil or Rosoch, the Soil or 
Dung^of such Cattel.” Kersey’s Diet, sec. ed.). 

Soug^e-mont, v. 422 ; Hooker, who wrote in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, in his description of Exeter mentions this as a * very old and 
ancient castle, named Bugemont; that is to say, the Bed Hill, 
taking that name of the red soil or earth whereupon it is situ- 
ated”’ (Reed). 

round, a dance in a circle with joined hands : dance in our round, 
ii 278 ; your antic rounds vii. 49. 

round, a diadem : the golden rounds vii. 15 ; the round And top of 
sovereignty^ vii. 48. 



BOUKD^BOWLANDS. 


round, plain-i^poken, nnceremonioas : Am I io rmml with you as 
you with me (with a. quibble, ii. 14 ; I muet be round 
ynlh you^ iii. 348 ; Your reproof is something too rounds iv. 474 ; I 
must he round with him, vi. 524 ; let her be round mth 152 ; 

Pray you^ he round with him^ vii. 157. 

round, roundly, unoeremoniouidy, without reserve : J went round to 
worhy vii. 135. 

round, to surround : that must round my brow, v. 418 ; rounds thine 
eye^ iii. 219 ; That rounds the mortal temples of a king, iv. 146. 

• round, to grow round : your mother rounds apaee^ iii. 434. 

round, to whisper : rounded in the ear^ iv. 28 ; whispering ^ rounding^ 
iii. 427 (“ To round one in the eare. 8'accouter d Voreille^ s'acoutery 
Cotgrave's Fr» and Engl. Diet : Other poets, besides Shakespeare, 
use in the same sentence whisper and rounds — see my note on Skel- 
ton's WorJes^ vol. ii. p. 120 ; but, I apprehend, it would not be easy 
to show wherein the difference of the meaning of the two words 
consists : in the following couple of stage4bections they were 
manifestly intended to be synonymous ; “ He rowndeth with Fres- 
cobaldi'* . . . . “ He whispereth with Caesar.” Barnes's DiviU Charter ^ 
1607, sig. E 4). 

round Ime^ round swelling breeches, trunk hose, ii. 351. 

roundel, a dance (the same as see first round), ii. 281 (It 

also meant a song ; but the context shows that here it is used to 
signify a dance). « 

rouse, a large draught, a bumper, a carouse : the king's rouse, vii. 
Ill ; takes his rouse, vii. 119 ; overtook in's rouse, vii. 129 ; given me 
a rouse, vii. 405 (According to Gifford, ** A rouse was a large glass 
(* pot past a pint,* as lago says) in which a health was given, the 

drinking of wliich by the rest of the company formed a carouse 

In process of time both these words were used in a laxer sense.” 
Hote on Massinger's Works, i* P« 240, ed. 1813 : Compare 

Where slightly passing by the Thespian spring, 

Many long after did but onely sap ; 

Nature, then fruitful, forth these men did bring. 

To fet(^ deepe rowses from Joues plentious cup.” ^ 

Drayton’s Verses prefixed to Chapman’s Hesiod, 1618). 

rout, a company, a multitude, a tumultuous crowd, a rabble : the 
common rout, ii. 25 ; the rout is coming, iii. 147 ; a rout of rebels, iv. 
369 ; that traitorous rout, v. 55 ; all this rout, v. 132 ; viii. 168 ; the 
rout of nations, vi. 551 ; all the rout, vi. 619 ; sleep ysUdeed hath the 
rout, viii. 34 ; a merry rout, viii. 166 ; abject routs, iv. 3A. 

rout, a tumult, a brawl ; How this foul rout began, who set it on, vii. 

' 409. 

Bowlands : see Olivers, &e. 

BB 



BOYAL— EUB. 


m 

i 

i gold coin, “ a Boiall in money, Vi. BiaU .... a Biall, or 

; ^10 eHllinge'' Chiide Into Tongues^ e4i 1617) : thou earnest 

not ^ the hhod royal^ if thou dareat not stand for ten shillings^ iv. 
216 \ there is a nobleman .... Give him as much as mil make him 
a royal man^ iv. 2 B 0 : fiie second of these Quibbling passages has 

^ been already noticed under nohlemany&o , : and sooface-royal^ Ac. 

royftl faiths— Our^ iv.^368 ; My royal choice^ v. 603 ; their royal minds% 
T. 545 ; see note 75 , iv. 412 : but on the third of these passages 
Steevens observes, " Royal^ I believe, in the present instance, only 
signifies nohW 

royal merchant^ ii. 386, 395 : According to Warburton, this term 
was properly applied to merchants of the highest rank, such as the 
Banudos, the Giustiniani, the Grimaldi, the Summaripos, and othersi 
who, by virtue of a license from the republic of Venice, ** erected 
principalities in several places of the Archipelago (which their 
descendants enjoyed for many generations), and thereby became 
truly and proj^ly royal merchants^' — an explanation which is 
approvingly qu^ed by Gifford, note on Massingers Worhs^ vol. ii. 
p. 156, ed. 1813 : but, according to Bunter, A royal merchant, in 
the middle ages, was a merchant who transacted business for a 
sovereign of the time. Thus, King John calls Brand de Doway 
* homo nosten et dominicus mercator noster.’ See a protection 
granted to him, RotuU Selecti^ &c, 8 vo, 1834, p. 23.” Netv Illustr, 
of Shakespeare^ vol. i. p. 308. 

jroynisll) mangy, scabby (Fr. ro^?ieiw;)=* scurvy, paltry; iii. 22 . 

rub on, and hiss the mistress^ vi. 49 ; I fear too much rubbing ^ ii. 192 : 
On the first of these passages Malone observes, “ The allusion is to 
bowling. What we now call the jack seems, in Shakspeare's time, 
to have been [was certainly] termed the mistress [see mistress], A 
bowl that kisses the jack or mistress is in the most advantageous 
situation. Rub on is a term at the same game” To rub at bowles. 
Saulter'' “A rubbe at bowles. SauC' Ootgrave’s Fr, and Engl. 
Diet, : “ To rub at BoWls, Impingo.^* Coles's Lat, and Engl, Diet, : 

** Rub .... at the game of bowls, it means to incline inwards to* 
wards the jack.” Dyche's Diet, : “ 1 doe not know any thing fitter 
to bee' compared to bowling then wooing or loners, for if they doe 
not see one another in two dayes, they will say, Good Lord, it is 
seuen yeeres since we saw each other ; for louers doe thinke that 
in absence time sleepeth, and in their presence that hee is in a 
wild gallop : So a bowler, although the allye or marke bee but 
thirty or forty paces, yet sometimes 1 haue heard the bowler cry 
rubf rtb, rubf and sweare and lye that hee was gone an hundred 
miles, when the bowle hath beene short of the blocke two yards, 
or that hee was too short a thousand foot, when hee is vpon the 
head of the iacke, or ten or tw4lue foot beyond.” Taylor's Wit and ' 
Mirthf p. 193, WorJees^ 1630). 



BtJBlOUS--BtrFPLIL 


m 

rubious^ red, ruddy, iii. 334. 

ruddock, the redbreast, yii. 701. 

rudOBby, a rude fellow, a blusterer, iii. 143, 379. 

rue .... Grace^ &o, iii. 468; rue, sour herb of ^raoCy'^r. 156; 

ms for you; and here's some for me :^we may call it herb^race o’ 
Sundays : 0, you must wear your me with a differmoe (see difference^ 
vii. 184 (in which passage Ophelia is addressing the Queen) : Florio, 
in his Ital, and Engl. Dict.y has “ Buta, the hearhe of Grace or Rue 
and Cotgrave, in his Fr. and Engl, Dicty “ Bue : Rue, Hearhe 
Grace The origin of the name herb grace or herb of grace is un- 
certain : “ There is no ground,” observes Malone, ” for supposing^ 
with Dr. Warburton, that rue was called herb of grace from its 
being used in exorcisms performed in churches on Sundays but 
Warburton was only repeating what he had read in the works of 
a great divine,— Jeremy Taylor, who says (referring to the Fla^ 
gelluin Dcemonum), “First, They [theBomish exercisers] are to try 
the devil by holy water, incense, sulphur, rue, which from thenooi 
as we suppose, came to be called ‘ herb of grace,’ ” &c, A Dissuasive 
from Popery, Part i. ch. ii. sect, ix.. Works, vol. x. p. 233, ed. 1839 : 
According to Henley, “ The following passage from Greene’s Quip 
for an Upstart Courtier will furnish the best reason for calling mo 
herb of grace o’ Sundays ; ‘ — some of them smil’d and said, Rue 
was called Herhegrace, which though they scorned in th6ir youth, 
they might wear in their age, and [that] it was never too late to 
say miserere' ” [sig. B verso, ed. 1620] : In the last two of the above 
passages of Shakespeare there is a quibble — rue^mth, i.e, sorrow 
(Alleyn the actor, in a letter to his wife, makes a distinction be- 
tween rue and herb of grace ; for he bids her, ^ on account of the 
plague which was then raging, “ haue in yo’f windowes good store 
of rwe and herbs of grace;" and from a letter purporting to be the 
* joint-composition of Henslowe, Mrs. Henslowe, and Mrs. Alleyn, 
in which they thank Alleyn for his “ gqod counsell” about taking 
precautions against the plague, it appears that they understood 
“ herbe of grace” to mean “ wormwode .” see Malone’s Shakespeare, 
by Boswell, vol. xxi. p. 390, and Collier’s of Edward Alleyn, 

&c. pp. 26, 30, ed. Shake, ^c.). 

ruff— ifsncf ihe, iii. 243 : “ The fashion of wearing ruffs round the 
top of the boot originated in France, and first appeared toward 
the end of the sixteenth century,” &c. (Fairiiolt). 

ruffllB, to be turbulent and boisterous, to swagger : To rvrffU in the 
commonwealth of Rome, vi. 292 ; the bleak winds Do sorely mffe, vii, 
292 ; To deck thy body with Ms mffling (playing with loose motion, 
fluttering) treasure, iii. 161 (“ A mffler in our author’s time signified 
a noisy and turbulent swaggerer ; and the word mffling is here 
applied in a kindred sense to dress. So in King Henry VL P. ii. 
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BUINATE^EUSH. 


^ * And Mb prond wife, Mgh-ininded Eleanor, 

That nij^s it with snoh a troop of ladies, 

Ab strangers in the oonrt take her for qneeh.* *’ 

Malone ; who had forgotten that the passage just quoted is in 
the old play, The First Part of the Contention hetusixt the two famous 
houses of Yorke and Lancaster j &o., and that in Shakespeare’s Se-' 
cond Part of King Henry VL aot i sc. 3, it is remoulded thus ; 

** Not all these lords do vex me half so much 
As that prond dame, the lord protector’s wife. 

She sweeps it through the court with troops of ladies. 

More like an empress than Duke Humphry’s wife : 

Strangers in court do take her for the queen*’). * 

ruinate, to bring to min, v. 308 ; vi. 354. 

rule— This uncivil^ iii. 349 : “ RuU. Apparently put for behaviour or 
conduct ; with some allusion perhaps to the frolics called mis-rule'' 
Nares’s Gloss, : I believe it is equivalent to revel, noisy sport 
Ooles has “ Buie (stir), Tumulius," Lat and Engl, Diet, : and com- 
pare night-rule,' 

rumour, a loud murmur, a stir : the noise and rumour of the fields 
iv. 71 ; a hustling rumour^ vi. 646. 

rump«fed, vii. 8 : That is, according to Colepeper and Steevens, 
“fed on offals,” having been formerly among the low per- 

quisites of the kitchen, which were sold or given away to the 
poor: Nares (in his Gloss,) would understand it to mean “fat- 
bottomed, fed or fattened on the rump*' (Long ago, a friend of 
mine, who was never at a loss for an explanation, queried — “ Gan 
rump fed mean ^ nut-fed’ ? The sailor’s wife was eating chestnuts. 
In Kilian’s Diet, is ^ Rompe, Nfux myristica vilior, cassa, inanis’ ”). 

runnings banquet — A : see banquet ere they rested ^ &c. 

rush, for Tom's forefinger — As Tib% iii. 228: “The allusion is to 
an ancient practice of marrying with a rush ring, as well in other 
countries as in Englaild. Breval [Du Breul], in his Antiquities of 
Paris, mentions it as q kind of espousal used in France by such 
persons as meant to live together in a state of concubinage : but 
in England it was scarce ever practised except by designing men, 
for the purpose of cormpting those young women to whom they 
pretended love,” &o. &o. (Sir J. Hawkins) : “ These passages, 
cited by Sir Jolm Hawkins, are proofs enough of the existence of 
the practice, whether in jest or earnest ; but that it was the former, 
is proved by the passage from Du Cange [sub “ Annulus”].” NTares s 
Gloss. : “ A rush ring seems to have been often a rural gift with- 
out any reference either to a marriage or a marriage contract So 
in Spenser’s Pastorals, November, line 116” (Boswell) ; That our 
text also contains a covert allusion has been observed by Bitson, 
who apes in his note the facetiousness of Steevens. 



EUSHES-SAOK. 


378 


TUShes strewed^ iii. 160; the wanton ruehee^ iy« 252; the seneeleae 
rushesj vi. 402 ; press the rushes^ yii. 659 ; He takes it from the rushes 
where it lies, viii. 296 : In Shakespeare's time, before the introduo- 
tion of carpets, all apartments, usually inhabited, were strewed 
with rushei; and in the above passages that custom is alluded 
to : bat More rushes^ more rushes^ iv. 398, is a cry for rushes to be^ 
scattered on a pavement or a platform when a procession is 
approaching. 

rush’d aside the lato^-Hath, Hath pushed, thrust, aside the law, 
Vi. 437. 


S. 

Saba, The Queen of Sheba, v. 571 : see note 152 , v. 594. 

Babies — Let the devil wear blacky for Fll have a suit of vii. 156 : 
This passage has not a little troubled the commentators : Malone 
paraphrases it thus ; If my father be so long dead as you say, 
let the Devil wear black ; as for me, so far from wearing a mourn- 
ing dress, I’ll wear the most costly and magnificent suit that can 
be procured, a suit trimmed with sables^' (Capell had already re- 
marked that Hamlet's saying he would have a suit of ^ab^M, 
amounts to a declaration — that he would leave off his blacks since 
his father was so long dead") : According to Farmer, Here again 
is an equivoque. In Massinger’s [Middleton’s, and W. Bowley’s] 
OUT Law [act ii. sc. 1] wo have 

* a cunning grief, 

That’s only fac’d with sables for a show, 

But gawdy-heai’ted.* ” 

Back — A butt of i, 205 ; hath drowned his tongue in sac/j, i. 210 ; hath 
drunk so much sack^ i! 211 ; this can sack and drinking do^ i. 212 ; 
you love sack, i. 360 ; burnt sack, i. 364, 378 ; a morning's draught 
of sack, i. 369 ; a quart of sack, i. 389 ; in some sack, i, 390 ; 
a pottle of sack, ibid. ; to taverns, and sack, and wine, i. 415 ; a cup 
of sack, iii, 110 ; iv. 227, 2.35 (three tiipcs), 236, 240, 343 ; v. 138 ; 
I ne'er dremk sack in my life, iii. 110 ; bum some sewk, iii^ 351 ; old 
sack, iv. 210, 325 ; cups of sack, iv. 210 ; Sir John Sack-and^sugar, 
iv. 213 ; here's lime in this sack, iv. 235 ; bomba/rd of sack, iv. 243 ; to 
taste sack, ibid. ; sack and sugar, iy, 244 ; Sack, two gallons, iv. 246 ; 
this intolerable deal of sack / ibid. ; the sack that thou hast drunk me, 
iv. 259 ; a bottle of sack, iv. 267, 282 ; purge, and leave sack, iv. 287 ; 
steep this letter in sack, iv. 337 ; give's some sack, iv. 346 ; Give me 
some sack, ibid. ; A good sherris^sack, iv. 875 ; is nothing without 
sack, iv. 376 ; till sack commences it, ibid. ; addict themselves to sack, 
ibid. ; drunk too much sack, iv. 393 ; he cried out of stwk, iv. 443 : 

With respect to the wines called ^ks, which h^ now come 
into general use, much diversity of opinion has prevailed .... It 



Bems, indee^i to admitted, M aU liands, t^t the 
was or^allj' appl^ to ^certain growths of Spijth . . 
has the credit of rdstorixig the original interpretatioz;( of! ^the yam. 
In a manuscript account of the disbursements by the chumtolabi 
'rof the city of Worcester for the year 1592, he fouiidd the, ancient 
mode of spelling to be seek Q Item, For a gallon of clarett wyne 
and seek, and a pound of sugar geven to Sir John Bussell, iiiis.’), 
and thence concluded that Sack was merely a corrujption of aec, 
signifying a dry wine. Minshew . . renders the term vin sec; and 
Cotgrave, in his Dictionary, gives the same translation. The most 
satisfactory evidence, however, in support of this opinion, is fur- 
nished by the French version of a proclamation for regulating the 
prices of wines, issued by the privy council in 1633, where the 
expression vina secs corresponds with the word sacks in the ori- 
ginal copy ^ymer’s Fcedem^ Tom. viii. Part iv. p. 46). It may 
also be remarked, that the term sec is still used as a substantive 
by the French, to denote a Spanish wine (‘ On dit aussi quelque- 
fois absolument du sec, pour dire, du vin d'Espagne.* Diet, de Tre- 
voux) ; and that the dry wine of Xerez is distinguished at the 
place of its growth by the name of vino seco. These several 
authorities, then, appear to warrant the inference that Sack was 
a dry Spanish wine. But, on the other hand, numerous instances 
occur in which it is mentioned in conjunction with wines of the 
sweet class. The act of Henry Till, speaks of ‘ sakkes or other 
swete wynes.* In like manner, the Mystery of Vintnersy published 
by Dr. Merret in 1675, gives a receipt ^ to correct the rankness 
and eagerness of wines, as Sack and Malago, or other sweet wines.* 
Glas, in his Jlisiory of the Canary Islands^ makes no distinction 
between Malmsey and Canary Sack ; and Nichols, in the account 
which he has given of Teneriffe, expressly says, ‘ that island pro- 
duces three sorts of excellent wines, — Canary, Malmsey, and Ter- 
dona; which all go under the denomination of Sackif (Astle's 
Voyages^ vol. i. p. 541). To get rid of the difficulty which thus 
arises, Mr. Nares [in his Gloss.l has recourse to the supposition, 
that Sack was a common name for all white wines. But it has 
been already shown that the appellation was originally confined to 
the growths of Spain ; ahd if it had been used to designate white 
wines fh general, there can be no reason why it should not have 
been applied to those of France or Candia, which were then im- 
ported in large quantity. If, againi, we suppose that the name 
denoted a sweet wine, we shall be equally at a loss to discover 
the circumstances which could have given rise to such a distinc- 
tion between it and the other kinds then in use ; not to mention, 
that such an application of the term would have been wholly at ‘ 
variance with the etymology as above deduced. A more particular 
examination of the characters assigned to Sack by the few writers 
who have described it, will perhaps enable us to reconcile these 
discrepancies, and remove much of the perplexity in which the 
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by Tenner, Sanke is completely Jh^t In the third degree, 
and of thin parts, and therefora it doth Vehemently and quickly 
heat the body : wherfore the much and' untimely use of it doth 
OTerheat the liver, inflame the*'blood, and exsiccate the radi&l 
humour in lean and dry bodies* (Via Mecta ad Vitafn, Longam^ 
p. 22). This description accords with the epithet * sprightly,* which 
is given to it in some verses published in 1641 (Preparative to the 
Study or Vertue of Sach, 4to, 1641), and sufficiently proves, that it 
could not have been of a thick luscious quality, like most of the 
dessert-wines then in vogue. That, however, it was a liquor of 
considerable strength and body, may be inferred from a subse- 
quent passage of the last-mentioned work, where it is extolled 
as * the elixir of wine ;* an expression apparently borrowed from 
one of Ben Jonson's plays (Every Man out of hie Humour^ Prol. 
[Introductory scene]). Herrick, again, calls it a ^ frantic liquor ;* 
expatiating, with rapture, on its ‘witching beauties,* ‘generous 
blood,’ &c. (Farewell to Sack and Welcome to Sack^ Herrick’s 
Heaperldea^ pp. 48, 87) : and most of the dramatic writings of 
the age contain frequent allusions to its enlivening virtues and 
other fascinating properties. Had there been nothing new or 
uncommon in th^ nature of the wine, it could hardly have ex- 
cited such extravagant admiration, or come into such universal 
request, at a time when our countrymen were already familiar 
with the choicest vintages from almost all parts of the globe. 
The practice which prevailed of mixing sugar with Sack has been 
thought by most persons to indicate a di^ wine, such as Rhenish 
or Sherry. Dr. Drake, indeed, is of a contrary opinion, alleging 
that there would be no humour in Falstaff’s well-known jest on 
Sack and sugar, if the liquor had not been of the sweet kind 
(Shaks^eare and hie Times, vol. ii. p. 130). But on this point little 
stress can be laid ; as* at that time it was a general' custom with 
the English to add sugar to their wines (See Fynes Moryson’s 
Itinerary, Part iii. p. 162. Hentzner’s Travels, &c.). The testi- 
mony of Tenner, however, who has discussed the question, ‘ whether 
Sack be best to be taken with sugar or without,* clearly points 
to a dry wine. ‘ Somo,* he observes, ‘affect to drinke $qcke with 
sugar, and some without, and. upon no other ground, as I thinke, 
but that, as it is best pleasing to their pallates. 1 will speake 
what I deeme thereof, and I thinke I shall well satisfie such as are 
judicious. Sacke, taken by itself, is very hot, and very penetra- 
tive : being taken with sugar, the heat is both somewhat allayed, 
and the penetrative quality thereof also retardated. Wherefore let 
this be the conclusion : Sacke taken by itself, without any mixture 
of sugar, is best for them that have cold stomackes, and subject 
to the obstruotionB of it, and of the meseraicke veines. But for 
them that are free from such obstructions, and fear lest that the 
drinking of sacke, by reason of the penetrative faculty of it, might 
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leave every man that ^ underaiaiideth his owne iatate of body, ^to 
be his own director herein! (Vid'iAtcta ntd Vitam Longam^ p. 23). 
.A passage in Sbaka|>esre Fat Ton' rogue, hetse's lime in this 
sack top/ &c. 1 K. Henry IV. Act ii sc. 4), which has been thought 
to allude merely to the adultei^tion^ of sack by the vintners, 
throws, in fact, mhch light on its genuine qualities ; and proves 
it to be of the same nature as 4he wines still manufactured, in 
Spain and other countries, from the ripest grapes, which receive 
a sprinkling of burnt lime or gypsum, before they are pressed 
and introduced into the vat. But if any doubt remained on the 
subject, it would be completely removed by the account which Sir 
Eichard Hawkins gives of these wines. ‘ Since the Spanish sacks,' 
he observes, ‘have been common in our taverns, which for con- 
servation are mingled with the lime in the making, our nation 
complains of calentures, of the stone, the dropsy, and infinite 
other distempers, not heard of before this wine came into com- 
mon use. Besides, there is no year that it wasteth not two mil- 
lions of crowns of our 'substance, by conveyance into foreign 
countries’ (jOhservationa on a Voyage into the South Sea. London, 
1622). It thus becomes manifest, that the sacks which were first 
• imported into England in the reign of Henry VIII., and which 
had come into general request before the end of the seventeenth 
century, belonged, as Minshew had correctly defined them, to the 
class of dry wines, and resembled those liquors which still pass 
under that denomination. If, indeed, we may credit the statement 
of Howell, there was One species of sack known at an earlier period, 
and that was tho Bomanie. Nor ia the fact unimportant in the 
history of wines ; for it not only affords a further explanation of 
the latter name, but serves to show, that the Spaniards had bor- 
rowed from the Greeks the practice of adding gypsum to the must, 
which they afterwards improved upon, and perfected to such a 
degree, as to be enabled to excel all other nations in the manu- 
facture of dry wines. It was from the Ionian islands, as we collect 
from Bacci, that the Bomanie originally came : and, at the pre- 
sent day, there is so little difference between the best white wines 
of Cephalonia and Zante, and some of the vintages of Spain and 
Portugal, which have been prepared in a similar manner, that a 
person hot much accustomed to observe the fiicer shades of dis- 
tinction among wines might easily mistake the one for the other. 
Howell mentions a Oephalonian muscadel, that was imported into 
England in his time : and Fynes Moryson found an ^cellent 
white wine at Palermo, in Natolia; ‘which,’ he observes, ‘is like 
the Spanish saoke, but more pleasant to the taste, being not so 
sweete as the Canary wines, nor so haridi and strong as the Sheny 
sacke’ (Itinerary '^ Part iii. p. ISO). Sack was use$d as a generic 
name for the wines in question; but occasionally the growths 
were particularly specified. Thus, in one of the scenes in ‘ The 
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Second Part o< BL a lal^ured panegyric by 

PaJstoff on the attribntea pi or dry ^erry ; and for 

a long time the worda Sftokapd iShen^ wete used indiscriminately 
foreimh other (Jomon^a.JBartkohfn^FairfActr, sc.6[3]; hisJV^u? 
Intif Act i. so. 2 [1]). In like manner* we froquently read of Canary 
Sack, and find the latter term sometimes employed to express 
that particular wine (Jonspn’s SUiple ofNetos^ Act v. sc. 4 [2] ; Her- 
rick’s Welcome to Sach^—Hi^spendee^ p. 86; Hey wood and W. 
Bowley's Fortune hy Lcmd and Sea, 1655^^ p. 4) ; although it dif- 
fer^ matei|^ly from Sherry in quality, and scarcely came within 
the desoripti^ of a dry wine. ‘ Canarie wine,’ says Venner, ‘ which 
beareth the name of the islands from whence it is brought, is 
of some termed a Sacke, with this adjunct sweete (* An ocean of 
sweet Sack.^ Fletcher’s JRule a Wi/e and have a Wife, act v. so. 6), 
but yet very improperly, for it differeth not onely from Sacke in 
sweetnesse and pleasantnesse of taste, but also in colour and con- 
sistence : for it is not so white in colour as Sacke, nor so thin 
in substance ; wherefore it is more nutritive than Sacke, and less 
penetrative. It is best agreeable to cold constitutions, and for 
old bodies, so that they be not too impensively .cholericke : for it 
is a wine that will quickly enfiame, and therefore very hurtfull 
unto hot and cholericko bodies, especially if they be young’ (Via 
JRecta, &c. p. 24). This passage is the more deserving of attention, 
as it not only illustrates the nature of the Canary wine in use at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, but shows that^ 
there were considerable differences in the quality of the wines 
which bore the general name of Sacks, and thus removes much of 
the confusion that has arisen from the misnomer above alluded to. 
Whether the Canary Islands then furnished any dry wines, similar 
to those which are now imported from Teneriffe, seems doubtful : 
but it is clear, that Canary Sack resembled the liquor which still 
passes under that denomination. Of the precise degree of sweet- 
ness which it possessed, we may form some idea from the observa- 
tion of Howell, who informs us, that ‘ Sherries and Malagas well 
mingled pass for Canaries in most taverns, more often than Canary 
itself’ (Familiar Letters, Part ii. Lett. 60). Ben J onson mentions his 
receiving a present of Palm-sack, that is, sack from the^ island of 
Palma. With these decisive authorities before us, we can readily 
understand the description which Markhaih has given of the various 
kinds of Sack known in bis time. * Your best Sacks,’ he observes, 
are of Xeree, in Spain, — ^your smaller, of Gallicia and Portugall ; 
your strong Sacks are of the islands of the Canaries and of Mal- 
ligo"; and your muskadine and malmseys are of many parts, of 
Italy, Greece, and some special islands’ {English Housewife, p. 118) 
«... Judging from what is still observable of sonae of the wines 
of Spain, we may easily imagine, that many of the Sacks, properly 
so called, might, at the same time, be both dry and sweet. At all 
events, when new, they would belong to the class of sweetish wines ; 
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and it was only after baying been kept a sufBoient length of time, 
to ^8ure the decomposition of the greater part of the free sac- 
charine matter contained in them, that they could have acquired 
the peculiar dryness for which they were distingui^ed. We find, 
accordingly, that they were valued in proportion to their age ; and 
the calls for * old ^ck/ as Saek ^or* were very common 

. (‘ Give me Sacke, old Sacke, boys,* &o. PasquiVs FaHnodia^ 1619 [?]).- 
We may also presume, that there would be much less difference of 
taste among the several species of Sack, in their recent state, than 
after they had been 16ng kept ; for even the sweetdst wines l^tray 
at first some degree of roughness, which is gradually subdued by 
age ; while the character of dryness, on the other hand, will hardly 
apply to any of the durable wines, as they come from the vat. 
Mountain and Canary were always sweeter than Sherry ; but be- 
tween the richer kinds there is often a strong resemblance in 
flavour, which is the less extraordinary, as they are made from 
the same species of grape, though growing in different soils. It 
was, therefore, not without reason, that they were considered as 
* near allied,* 

(* Two kinsmen neare allyde to Sherry Sack, 

Sweet Malligo and delicate Canary.’ PaaquiVs Palmodia), 

The conclusion at which we thus arrive is so far satisfactory, as it 
proves that the wines formerly known under the name of Sacks^ 
though they may, upon the whole, have been inferior, yet differed 
in no essential quality from those with which we are at present 
supplied by the same countries that originally produced them, and 
which are still held in such deserved estimation. They probably 
first came into favour, in consequence of their possessing greater 
strength and durability, and being more free from acidity, than 
the white wines of France and Germany ; and owed their dis- 
tinctive appellation to that peculiar sub- astringent taste which cha- 
racterizes all wines prepared with gypsum.** Henderson*s Bistory of 
Ancient and Modern WineSf pp. 298-308. 

Sackerson, a very celebrated bear at Paris-Gorden on the Bank- 
side, and probably named after his keeper, i. 352. 

sacred cmnt — My, vi. 76 : ** It is remarkable that the Greeks give to 
the uncle the title of Sacred, Sc7os. Patruus avunculus, d irphs xarphs^ 
Baios, Gaz. de Senec. : patruus, 6 vphs nrprpbs Btlos, avunculus, Bndssi 
Lexic. : BaTos is also used absolutely for b rphs warpbs BaTbs^ Euripid. 
IpMyen. Taurid, 1. 930, 

irov voo’oiVrar Baws Bfiptaav B6/iovs ; 

And Xenoph. Kupov ratd, lib. i. passfm’* (Yaillant) : ^^This cir- 
cumstance may tend to establish an opinion I have elsewhere- 
expressed, that this^play was not the entire composition of Shak- 
speare [see vi. 2], to whom the Grecism before us was probably 
unknown’* (Stub yens). 
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sacred wit To ^llmy and vengeance consecrate — Our empress, with 
her, vi. 300 : Tamora*a wit, says papell, ** has an epithet that marks 
the Author*B Latinity ; for ‘ scwred^ is there — accursed, after the 
usage of that language : the next line explains it so, and both that 
and the epithet are spoken jocularly ;** and so, too, Oapell's suc- 
cessors interpret scwred: but, though Aaron perhaps uses the word 
ironically and with a quibble, can there be a doubt that Tamora^s 
wit is called sacred as belonging to an empress f The author of Titus 
Andronicus has sundzy classical allusions : and compare Martial, 
vii. xcix. 4, 

Namque solent sacra Csasaris aoi'e fmi.’* 
and Statius, Sylvos, iv. ii. 5, 

** Ast ego, cui sacrce Gassar nova gaudia oasnce, 

Nuug primuzn, dominaqne dedit consnrgere [cousidero ?J mcnsa/’ <kc. 

Sacring; hell— The, V. 540 : “ The little bell, which is rung to give 
notice of the Host approaching when it is carried in procession, as 
also in other offices of the Romish Church, is called the sacring or 
consecration bell ; from the French word, sacrer"' (Theobald). 

sad) serious, grave : sad talk, i. 271 ; iii. 474 ; sad conference, ii. 85 ; 
in silence sad, ii. 307 ; a sad ostent, ii. 364 ; Sad Lucretia's modesty, 
iii. 40 ; sad brow, iii. 41 ; iv. 389 ; sad and civil, iii. 368 ; a sad 
face, iii. 369; that sad dog (‘‘that grave, that gloomy villainy” 
Steevbns), iv. 179 ; Sod, high, aid working, v, 483 ; Narcissus was 
a sad bog, viii. 185 ; Sad pause, viii. 295 ; sad~ey d (with serious 
eye or look), iv. 430 ; with slow-sad gait, viii. 318. 

sadly ^ seriously, gravely, soberly: the conference was sadly home 
(carried on), ii. 101 ; And with his spirit sadly I survive, iv. 392 ; 
But sadly tell me loho, vi. 393. 

sadness, seriousneis : Jn good sadness, i. 392, 397 ; iii. 176 ; the 
sadness of my suit, v. 277 ; Tell me in sadness, vi. 393. 

safe, to make safe, vii. 506 ; saf'd, vii. 569. 

safety— Deliver him to. Put him in custody, iv. 54. 

SaflOcon would have made all the unbaked and doughy youth of a na- 
tion in his colour — Whose villanous, iii. 271 : In this passage there 
seems to be, as Warburton observes,* an allusion both to the 
fashionable and fantastic custom of wearing yellow, and to that 
of colouring paste iwth saffron (“ I must have saffron, to colour 
the warden-pies,” iii. 464). 

eagr» to hang down heavily, to droop, to flag, vii. 64 
(** The Horizons fl-levell’d oirole wide 
Would sag too much on th’ one or th' other side.’* 

Sylvester’s Du Bartas, Third Day of First Week, p, 24, ed. 1641). 

Sagittary— dreadful, vi. 94: ‘“Beyonde the royalme of 
Amasonne came an auooyent kynge, wyso and dyscreete, named 
Epystrophus, and brought a M. knygbtes, and a mervayllouse^ 
beste that was called sagittayre, that behynde the myddes was aa 
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horse, and to fore, a man: this beste was heexy ^ke an horse, and 
had his eyen rede as a cole, and;|botte wdlwith a bowe ; this beste 
made the Grekes sore aferde, a|d slewe many of them with his 
bowe.* The Three DestrucUom of troy^ printed by Carton** (Th£0* 
bald) : A more circumstantial acconnt of this Saggittary is to be 
found in Lydgate*s Auncimt HUtorie^ Ac. 1565 [Book Second, 
sig. M 6] ; 

* And with hym Gnydo sayth that he [t.f. Epystrophus] hadde 
A wonder archer of eyght memaylouB, * 

Of fourme and shap in manor monstmons : 

For lyke myne anctonr as 1 reherse can, 

Fro the nauell vpwarde he was man, 

And lower downe lyke a horse yshaped; 

And thilke parte that after man was maked, 

Of fikinne was hlaoke and rough as any here, 

Conered with here fro colde him for to were ; 

Passyng foule and horrible of syght, 

Whose eyen twain were sparkeling as bright 
As is a fnmeis with his reade leuene, 

Or the lyghtnyng that falleth from y^ heauen ; 

Dredefull of loke, and reade as fyVe of chore, 

And, as Z reade, ho was a good archer, 

And with his bowe both at euen and morowe 
Upon Grekes he wrought moche sorowe, 

And gasted them with many hydous loke ; 

♦ So steme he was that many of them quoke,’ Ac.” (Steevens). 

Sagittary the raUed search — Lead to they vii. ^79 ; Send for the lady 
to the Sagiitaryy vii. 387 ; “ The Sagittary means the sign of the 
fictitious creature so called, i,e, an animal compounded of man 
and horse, and armed with a bow and quiver” [see the preceding 
article] (Steevens) : This is generally taken to be an inn. It 
was the residence at the arsenal of the commigiding officers of the 
navy and army of the republic. The figure of an archer, with his 
drawn bow, over the gates, still indicates the place** (Knight). 

said — Well : see well said, 

sain, said, ii. 184. 

sale - work-— “Those works that nature makes up care- 
lessly ^and without exactness. The allusion is to the practice of 
mechanics, whose work bespoke is more elaborate than that which 
is made up for chance-customers, or to sell in quantities to re- 
tailers, which is called saU-worh'^ (Wakburton), iii. 62. 

sallet, or saladCy a close-fitting headpiece Salade : A Saladsy HeU 
mety Headpeece.'^ Ootgrave*s Fr, and Engl, DtcA), v. 185 (with a 
quibble). 

Ballets in the linesy vii. 143 : see note 69, vii. 225. 

salt, a salt-cellar : The cover of the salt hides the salty i 300 : “ 
ancient English salt-ceDor was very different from the modem, 
being a large piece of plate, generally much ornamented^ with a 
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cover to keep the salt dean. There was but one salt-odlar on 
the dinner-table*’ (Malonb) T^The tables being long, the salt was 
commonly placed about th«; middle, and served as a kind of 
boundary to the dififerent quality of the guests invited. Those 
of distinction were ranked above ; the space below was assigned 
to the dependents, inferior relations of the master of the house, 
&c.** Gifford’s note on Massinger'a WorlcB^ vol. i. p. 170, ed. 1813. 

salt— il man of^ A man of tears, vii. 327. 

Saltiers, iii. 475 : ** He means Satyrs. Their dress was perhaps 
made of goat’s skin” (Malone). 

salutation to my sportive Hood — Give^ viii. 409 : see note 65 , v. 681. 

salute my bloody v. 517 : see note 65, v. 581. 

SamingO, a corruption or abbreviation of, or intended blunder for, 
Sajh Domingo^ and used as the burden to a drinking-song, iv. 395 
(where see foot-note) : Why St. Domingo should have been con- 
sidered as the patron of topers 1 know not ; but he seems to have 
been regarded in this light by Gonzalo Berceo, an old Castilian 
poet, who flourished in 1211. He was a monk, much of the same 
cast with our facetious Arch-deacon Walter de Mapes. In writ- 
ing the life of the saint, he seeks inspiration in a glass of good 
wine. 

( De un confessor sancto quiero fer una prosa, « 

Qniero fer una prosa en Bomon Paladino, 

En qual suele el pueblo fablar a su vecino, 

Oa no son tan lettrado por fer otro Latino, 

Bien valdra, come creo^ un vaso de buen vino* ** 

(Boswell— Addenda to Malone’s Shakespeare^ vol. xad. p. 4G7). 

Sauctuarize, to protect as a sanctuary does, to shelter, vii. 190. 

sand-bag^ fastenkd to it— Bearing Ms staff loith a, v. 138 ; “ As, 
according to the old laws of duels, knights were to fight with the 
lance and sword ; so those of inferior rank fought with an ebon 
staff or battoon, to the farther end of which was fixed a bag 
crammed hard with sand. To this custom Hudibras has alluded in 
these humorous lines ; 

* Engag’d with money-bagS, as bold 
As men with sand-hags did of old’ ” (Warbvrton): 

“ Mr. Sympson, in his notes on Ben Jonson, observes, that a pass- 
age in St. Chrysostom very clearly proves the great antiquity of 
this practice” (Steevens). 

Saud-bliud, very dim-sighted, purblind (“Bering. Purblinded, 
made sand-blindP Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl. Dict)^ ii. 360, 361. 

sanded, of a sandy colour, ii. 308. 

sans, without (Fr.)^ i. 180; ii. 209, 222 (three times) ; iii. 31, 34 (four 

* times); iv.‘72 ; vi. 19, 563 ; vii 169, 386. 

S^um -Salisbury plain, vii. ,280. 
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satire to decay— if he a,Tiu.399; “[Heje] »a<w'« ii eatirUtf 

Walker ; wha cites from Joaion’s masqoe of Time Vindicated, 
Worke, vol. vlii. p. 5, ed. Gifbrd, 

**Fame, Who's thifl? 

Fata, *Ti8 Cbronomastix, the brave satyr. 

Nose, The gentleman-like satyr, cares for pobodyi'* ; 
from The Poetaster of the same writer, vol. ii. p. 524, 

** The honest satire hath the happiest soikl ^ 
from Shirley’s Witty Fair One, Works, vol. i. p. 284, ed. Gifford 
and Dyce, “ prithee. Satire, choose another walk, and leave us to 
enjoy this and fromGoffe’s Courageous Turk, p. 141, ed. 1666, 

“ Poore men may love, and none their wils correct ; 

But all tame Satyrs of a kings affect.” 

^satisfy your resolution, &c. — Do not,i, 481 ; no^* without cause Will he 
he satisfied, vi. 647 : see note 98, i. 635, and note 60, vi. 697.^ 

SailCe^ to treat insolently, to abuse : Pll sauce her with hitter words, 
iii. 52. 

sauce (in vulgar language), to serve out: Pll sauce them (twice), 
i. 401. 

.Savag^e stock — Our scions, put in wiki and, iv. 458 : “ Savage is here 
, used in the French original sense for silvan, uncultivated"'* (John- 

^ SON). 

Savag^eueSB in unreclaimed blood. Of general assault — il, A wild- 
ness in untamed blood, to which all young men are liable, vii. 129. 

savagery, barbarity, cruelty : the wildest savagery, iv. 58. 

savagery, wild growth : deracinate such savagery, iv. 500. 

saved hy my husband— -I shall he, ii. 392 : From St. Paul : ‘ The 
unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband’ ” (Hisnley). 

Savoy — Pull down the, v. 178 : “ This trouble had been saved Cade’s 
reformers by his predecessor. Wat Tyler. It was never re-edified 
till Henry VII. founded^the hospital” (Ritson). 

saw, a saying, a maxim, a discourse, ii. 236 ; ili. 53 ; vii. 282 ; viii. 
294 ; saws, iii. 34 \ vii. 1^6. 

sawn, gown, viii. 441, — where Malone wrongly explains it “seen” 
(Compare Barclay’s Ship of Fooles, 

' ” And to cause the christen to him to gene confidence 
By the false seede of errour that they saws 
Before his commuig, against our fayth and lawe.” 

foL 215, ed. 1570: 

and Ross’s Helenore or the Fortunate Shepherdess, a modem Scottish 
poem of great merit, first printed in 1768, 

” Such were the notes that swell’d alang the grove, 

Where birds amid the shade declar’d their love, 

And might hae sawn content in ony breast, ' 

With grief like hers that had na been oppreSt.” 

p. 201, ed. Longmuir, 1866,— 
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an edition vhicl^ only wants a fuller glossazy to be an excellent 
one). 

SBYf an assay, a sample, a taste : some say of breeding^ vii. 340. 

flay, thou sergSy nay^ thou huchram lord! — Thou^ v. 178 : ** It appears 
from Minsheu'it DicL 1617, that say was a kind of serge. It is 
made entirely of wool,” Ac. (Malone) : Cotgrave has “ Seyette ; 
Serge^ or and “ Say (stuffe), Seyette!' Fr, and Engl, Diet, 

flay’d, assayed : viii. 8 ; see note 12, viii. 76. * 

Sayst—TV^ere thou^ There thou sayest true, “ say'st something, speak^st 
to the purpose” (Caldecott), vii. 193. 

flcald, properly scabby,” but used as a word of contempt, imply- 
ing poverty, disease, and filth” (Johnson) : rascally^ scald ^ iv. 496 ; 
scald hnaee^ iv. 497 ; scald rhymers, vii. 693. 

flCald such chich&ns as you are — She's e'en setting on wafer to, vi. 526 : 
“Randle Holme, in his Academy of Arms and Blazon, B. iii. ch. ii. 
p. 441, h^ the following passage ; * He beareth Argent, a Doctor's 
tub (otherwise called a Cleansing Tuh), Sable, Hooped, Or. In this 
pockifyed, and such diseased persons, are for a certain time put 
into, not to boyl up to an heighth, but to parboil,' &c," (Steb- 
VBNS) : “ It was anciently the practice, and in inns perhaps still 
continues, to scald off the feathers of poultry instead of pluck- 

' ing them. Chaucer hath referred to it in his Romaunt of the Rose, 
6820, ‘ Without scalding they hem pulle' " (Henley) : and see tub, 
&c. 

Scaling his present bearing with his past, “ Weighing his past and 
present behaviour” (Johnson), vi. 178. 

flCall, used by Sir Hugh Evans for scald (see third article above), 
i. 378. 

flcaznble, to scramble, iv. 61 ; scampling, ii. 131 ; iv. 422, 504. 

SCamflls, i. 206 : see note 64, i. 245. 

scantling, a certain proportion, a porAon, vi. 25. 

scape, a sally, an irregularity, a freak : *No scape of nature, iv. 46 ; 
thousand scapes of wit, i. 493. 

scape, an act of lewdness : sure, some scape .... 7 can read waiting^ 
genUewoman in the scape, iii. 459 ; day , , night's scapes doth open 
lay, viii. 308 : compare escape, ^ 

scar for-^Than a band of Clotens Had ever, vii. 730 : see note 189, 
vii. 766 (I now find that Mr. Grant White objects to Capell’s inter- 
pretation of this passage because “ Cloteu had received no wounds 
in the king's cause ; he was killed before hostilities commenced 
but surely Cloten— -who was no coward—* may be supposed to have 
fought for the king on occasions anterior to the action of the 
present play). 
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mygxtj to eoTer as with a bandage: ^ffup the tmdgr 

day^ vii. S7. > ^ 

80iurfi to adorn with flags and streamers: The etotfid hoTja^Uftm 
Arr mUve bay^ ii. 368. y, 

Soarlet and John^ two well-known companions of Robin Hood,— 
used as»an address to Bardolph in allusion to his scarlet face, i. 
349 : and see foot-note, voL iv. 396. 

scathe^ hurt, damage, iv. 14 ; ▼. 141, 371 ; vi. 338. 

BOathe, to hurt, to injure, yi. 406. 

SOatheful, hurtful, destructiye, iii. 386. 

scattered, divided, unsettled, disunited** (Johnson) ; this scat- 
tered JcingdoMy vii. 294. 

sconce, a round fortification : I must get a sconce for my head^ ii. 
16 ; at suck and such a sconce^ iv. 461. 

sconce, a head : that merry sconce of yours^ ii. 11 ; your sconce^ ii. 
16 ; my unbarh'd sconce^ vi. 193 ; knock him about the sconce, viii. 

. 196. 

sconce, to ensconce, to hide : Til sconce me even here, vii. 167 : see 
note 95, vii. 230. 
score : see twelve score, 

scored met — Have you, Have you set a mark or brand on me? vii. 
440. 

SCOrn^To take: see take scorn, 
scorn — To think : see think scorn, 

scornful, scorned : T?ie scornful mark of every open eye^ viii. 302. 

scotch, to make incisions, to score or out slightly, ii. 48 ; scotcKd, vi. 
211 ; vii. 36. 

scotches, outs, vii. 670. 

scrlmers, fencers (Fr. tscHmeurs), vii. 189. 

scrip, a slip of writing, a list, ii. 272. 

SCrippag^e, the contents of a scrip {pera), iii. 40. 

SCrowl, vi. 310 : see note 59, vi. 364. 

SCroyles, scabby feflowB (a term of contempt Fr. escrouelles), 
iv. 22. 

scrubbed hoy, ii. 412, 416 : Here scrubbed is generally enpkunedf 
** stunted but Ootgrave has “Maiqpaut. An ill favoured scrub, a 
little ouglie or swartie wretch^ Fr, and Engl, Diet, ; and Coles, “ A 
Scrub (mean person). Homo miselhts,” and ** Scrubbed, squalMuS,^ 
Lat, and Engl, Diet. 
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0OVdlt,au»k: Uie0eaUatauib,yt^ 

*BOngO, aB^eoM, U. 406 ; viL 488. 

■out, » tail,!. 411. 4 

Soylla, your father, I/all into Charyldie, y<mr mother^Whml ehun, 
ii. 892: ** Originally from the Alexemdreie of Philippe Gaultier; 
but aereral translations of this adage were obvious to Shakespeare 
[it occurs over and over again in our old writers] .... Philippe 
Gaultier de Chatillon . . . was bom towards the latter end of the 
12th century. * In the Fifth Book of his heroic poem, Darius (who^ 
escaping from Alexander, fell into the hands of Bessus) is thus 
apostrophized ; 

* Naotufl eqnnm Darius, rorantia csde snornm 
Betrogrado fngit arva gradn. Quo tendis inertem, 
Bezperiture, fugam? nescis, hou! perdite, nesois 
Quern fngias : hostes incurris dum fugis hostom ; 

Incidii in Scyllam, cupiem vitarc Charyhdim' .... 

The author of the line in question (who was unknown to Eras- 
mus [see his Adagia^ &c. pp. 493-4, ed. 1629]) was first ascertained 
by Galeottus Martius, who died in 1476 (see Menagiana, voL i. 
p. 173, ed. 1715) ; and we learn from Henricus Gandavensis, De 
Scriptoribus Ecclesiasticia [e.s. Henry of Gaunt], that the Alexan^ 

dreie had been a common school-book The corrupt stateln 

which this poem (of which I have not met with the earliest edition) 
still appears, is perhaps imputable to frequent transcription, and 
injudicious attempts at emendation. Every pedagogue through 
whose hands the Ms. passed, seems to have made some ignorant 
and capricious changes in its text ; so that in many places it is as 
apparently interpolated and corrupted as the ancient copies of 
Shakespeare” (Steevens) : I, like Steevens, have not seen the 
first edition of the Alexandrm; but I possess a copy of the rare 
edition of 1513, which, 1 find, gives the above passage exactly as 
he cites it ; After aU, the substance of the line, “ Incidis in Scyllam, 
cupiens vitarc Charyhdim,'^ has been traced to 8t. Augustine, who 
writes as follows ; Distingue intelligentid, noli separare perfidid ; 
ne iterum, qqasi fugiem Charyhdim^ in Scyllam incurraa ... a Cha- 
ryhdi quidem evaeisti, sed in ScylloBie scopulis nau/ragisti. In medio 
naviga, utrumque periculosum latus evita.” In Johanms Evang, 
cap» 8. Tractatua xxxvi, Opp* t. iii. p. 726, ed. 1797. 

86a of wax, vi. 508 : see wax^Sea of 

S6a*bailk) the sea-shore, vii. 440 ; aea-banka, ii. 408. 

sea-maid^ a mermaid, i. 486 ; ii. 278. 

86al your knowledge with ahowing them — I will not, “I will not 
strengthen or complete your knowledge,” Ac. (Johnson), vi. 174. 

06al6d quarts, quart-measures officially stamped to riiow that th^ 
would hold the proper quantity, iii 112. 
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fiit his «yci8 6n him [Hwcctai], «&d iiM. 

to 80§ hte gmkM ahd hio hauty* 8eo B. i. p. 82f/4tli edit. 

1617’* (Malonb). > ^ '' 

sea-moxister'-iiror^ hideou$ Tkan m 270: 

quotes, end seemingly with approbation, the remark of XTpton, 
that here the sea-monetei* means *‘ihe hijppq>oUmu8^ the hieorpgfy- 
phioal symbol of impiety and ingratitude but that animal is a 
river monster. 

seamy side mthmt-^The^ That is, inside ouf* (Johnson), vii 448. 

sear, the yelhw leaf--FalVn into the^ yii 64 : Here some critics con- 
sider sear to be a substantive, “ the state of being withered.” 

sear up my evdhracements from a next With bonds qf death ! vii. 638 : 
see note 7 , vii, 737. 

search, to probe : And thus I search [» apply a remedy to] it with 
a sovereign Jeiss^ i. 270; Now to the bottom dost thou search my 
woundy vL 309 ; with this goo^ sword .... search (» pierce) this 
bosomy vi. 681 ; searching of thy woundy iii. 26. 

season, to confirm, to establish : my blessing season (‘‘infix in such 
a manner as that it never may wear out,” Johnson) this in thee / 
vii. 117 (where Caldecott explains season “ give a reli^ to, quicken ; 
or, it may be, keep alive in your memory”) ; to take From Rome 
all seasond office (“ all oflBice established and settled by time, and 
made familiar to the people by long use,” Johnson), vi. 197 ; 
Directly seasons him his enemy y vii 158. 

season, in “ a culinary sense, to preserve by salting'' (Malone) : the 
best brine a maiden can season her praise «n, iii 208 ; all this to * 
season A brother's deaddovCy iii. 328; the spice anAsalt that season 
a many vi. 15. 

season, to temper: When mercy seasons justkey ii. 400 ; Season your 
admiration for a whilsy do. vii. 113. 

season— day ofy A seasonable day, iii, ill. 

season— Qf, and of the season, In season : We Mil ^fowl of season, 

L 467 ; buck ; and of the season too, i 384* 

second and the third, nine and somefive^They iii 488 : see note 4 s, 
iii. 612. 

seconds— is not^ix'd with, viii 411 : *^^Beconds is a provin- 
cial term for the second Und of flour, which is collected the 



*^800 ytm iecl^ a. ft U 9 , iSoort’ 

m.6d*> • ^ 

sect, a oaiting t a p$et or $cion^^ 393. 


iseourei ^areleas, OTar-qonfident : a secure fool^ i, 336 } a secure asi 
i 372; a secure and ud^ful Actceon^ i. 379; secure^ fdoUhard^ hi% 
ir. 173 ; Surety secure^ vi. 31 ; my sScure C^ungaavded/* Oalde 
COTT) Aottr, vii. 124; not jealous^ nor «ecttr«, vii 422; in a secur 
couch a couch in which he is lulled into a securiQ 
and confidence in his wife^s virtue/* Malone), m 438* 


BOCUre thy hearty assure thy heart,— be confident, vi 529. 

BBCUrely, carelessly, over-confidently : she dwells so securely^ &c. 
i. 371; securely perish perish by too great confidence in oui 
security,** Malone), iy. 129 ; ^Tis done like Hector f hut securely 
done (done with a negligent secunty arising from a contempt oi 
the object opposed,’* Wabbubton), yi. 74. 

Beourity^ carelessness, oyer-confidence: through our secunty y iy, 
142 , too much secunty ^ iv. 439^ security Is mortals^ chief est enemy ^ 
yii. 44. 


BOOUrity enough to make fellowships accursedy i 489 • ** The speaker 
here alludes to those legal securities into which fellowriiip leade 
men to enter for each other** (Malone). 

SeedneBS) seed-time, i. 455. 

BOely to dose up the eyes, to blind ; properly a term of falconry, to 
seel a hawk meaning to close up her eyehds either partially or 
entirely, by running a fine thread through them, in order to make 
heri^actable and endure the hdbd (“Siller les yeux. To seelcy or 
sow vpy the eyeAxds ; (<fi thmce also) to koodwinksy hhndy keepe %n 
darknessCy depriue of sight" Cotgrave’s /^r. and EngL Djct : “ To 
seel a hawk, Accipitris oculos consuere." Coles’s Lat and Engl, 
Diet ) ; when light-mng'd toys Of feather'd Cupid seel with wanton 
dullness My speculative and offic'd instrumentSy yiL 391 (where, ac- 
cording to Nares in his Olo8s,y is probably an allusion to seeUng 
the eyelids yrith a small feather, which was sometimes used in- 
stead of a thread ; but qy. ?) ; To seel her father's eyes upy yii. 422 ; 
the wise gods seel our eyeSy yii. 560 ; Come, seeling nighty yii. i7. 

BeBinixigi “specious” (Steevens) : the so seeming Mistress Page^ 
i. 379 ; that UtUe seeming substanccy yii^256. 

BOBIHiHgy fair appearance : these keep seeming and savour, iii 468,. 




seemillg) amily, beoomingly : hear your body more eeeming^ iii. IS. 

06611 in thmght^ ^^seen in silenoe, without notice or detection"’ 
(Johnson), y. 409. 

066X1 — Well: see well seen, 

066th6^ to boil, vi. 562 \ seethes^ yi. 44 ; eeethwg^ ii. 812. 

06gr6gaftoxi, a separation, a dispersion, yii. 395. 

aeiz’dy possessed (a law-term) : all thoee hie lands Which he stood 
seiz'd of^ yii. 106. 

Bold, seldom, vi. 76 ; viii. 459. 

seldom comes the better^ y. 388 : A not uncommon proverbial say- 
ing, of great antiquity. (Douoe cites an account of its origin from 
* a Ms. collection of stories in Latin compiled about the time of 
Henry III.) 

seldom-when, rarely, not often, L 496 ; iv. 378. 

seld-sllOWll Jlamens^ priests who seldom exhibit themselves to 
public view” (Stebvens), vi. 164. 

self, self-same : one self mate and mate (**the Same husband and the 
same wife,” Johnson), vii. 319. 

self exhibition-^That, That very allowance or pension (see exhibition)^ 
yii. 664. 

self-abuse : see first abuse, 

self- admission, self-allowance, self -approbation, vi. 40. 

self-bounty, “ inherent generosity” (Wakburton), vii. 422. 

self-cover’ d thing — Thou changed amdy vii. 316: “I cannot but 
think that by self -cover'd the author meant, thou that hast dis- 
guised nature by wickedness, thou that hast hid the woman under 
the fiend” (Johnson) : “ By ‘thou self -cover'd thing,’ the poet, I 
think, means, thou who hast put a covering on thyself which na- 
ture did not give thee,.^ The covering which Albany means is, the 
semblance and appearance of a fiend” (Malone). 

self-flgur’d hiot—A^ “A knot formed by yourself [themselves]” 
(Johnson), vii. 664. 

flelf-SOV6reignty, Ac,-— Do not curst wives hold that, ii. 189 : 
“Not a sovereignty over, but in, themselves. So, se{/’-sufficiency, 
seZ/'-confidence, Ac.” (Malone). 

06 mblabl 6 , a resemblance, a likeness : Sis semblahU (tamfySlow- 
creature), yea, himself, Timon disdains, vi. 551 ; his semblable is his’ 
mifror; and who else would trace him, his umbrage (shadow), no- 
thing snore, vii. 203. (Nares must have recollected onbr the second 
of these passages, when (in his Oloss.) he remarked that the sub- 
stantive semblable yraa ^intended, however, by Shakeqpeajee, as a 
specimen of ridiculous affectation.”) 
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Bemblable, like, reeemUIxig, nmilar : ^ mnhlahU eohmm of U$ 
memCB tpvriU amd his^ iv. 388 ; ihouBcmdo more Ofsemhlahle impdri, 
Tii. 648. 

semblably, in like, in aimilflr manner, iv. 281. 

06 ]XlblatiV 0 ) resembling, iii. 334. 

Seniory, seniority, y. 425. 0 

sennet, a particular set of notes on the trumpet or comet (the 
etymology of the» word being doubtful), y. 142, 241, 518 ; yi. 17, 
167, 618; yii. 31, 633. 

Senoys, the Siennese, the people of the republic of Sienna, iii. ISIS. 

sense, sensual passion : motione of the aenae^ i. 466 ; modeaty may 
more betray our aenae Than womarCa Ugktneaay i. 469 ; Their wivea 
have aenae like them^ yii. 454 ; my aanctity Will to my aenae bend no 
licentioua eour^ yiii. 72. 

sense, sensation : That it ia proof and buhoa/rk against aenae^ yii. 168. 

sense — Spirit of vi. 7, 56 ; see note 6, vi. 102. 

sense — Fve rubb'd this youmg quat almost to the: see qmt 

sense’, for amaea : their aenae' are ahut^ yii. 61. 

senseless — Ami therein you are^ And therein you are not to under* 
stand her, vii. 662. 

senses rule--Let^ “ Let prudence govern you, conduct yourself sen- 
sibly” (Steevens), iy. 444. 

separable spite — “ A cruel fate, that spitefully a^aratea us from 
each other. Separable for separating" (Malone), viii. 367. 

septentrion— The north, V. 250. 

Seq,Uent, a follower : a sequent of the stranger queen's^ ii. 196. 

sequester, a sequestration, a separation, vii. 431. 

sequestration— An amawerable^ yii. 393 : Steevens believes that 
here sequestration is used for sequel; but he allows that it may 
meim no more than separation,” — which, no doubt, it does. 

sere— clmn shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled o' the, 
yii. 140 : ** i.e. those who are asthmatical, and to whom laughter is 
most uneasy. This is the case (as 1 am told) with those whose 
lungs are tickled by the aere oi‘ serum" (Steevens) : The clown 
shall make even those laugh whose lungs are tickled with a dry 
cough or huskmess; by his merriment shall convert even their 
coughing into laughter” (Binoeb, after Douce) : tickled o' the aere, 
to Mr. Halliwril, means ** wanton,”— an es^lftnation 
which he feels confident is right, but which is inconsistent with 
the word lungs.’* 

SSrgSOnt, a bailiff, a sheriff’s officer : this fell aergemi, death, la 
atiict in hia arrest, vii. 209. 
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■e^igo, ft sort of tetter or dry eruption on ijie ekin, i. 477 ; vi. dS. 

a lover : Sir Valentirie and servant^ i. 276 ; I tlmank you, 
gentle servant, ibid. ; And so, good morrow, servant, ibid. ; Sil; 
^Servant, — ^Val. Mistress f i. 280 ; Servant, you are sad, itid. j. Who 
in that, servant, i. 281 ; &q- 

SeirvantdlL, subjected, vi. 224. 

service is no heritage, a proverbial expression, iii. 216 : Bay gives 
“ Service is no inheritance.” Proverbs, p. 166, lad. 1768. 

sessa, iiL 106 ; vii. 301, 307 : This, according to Theobald, is the 
Spanish Cessa, i.e. be quiet according to Hanmer, Peace, be 
quiet, Lat. Cessa according to Oapell, a “corruption of cessa 
(Ital.) and cessez (Fr.), both deriv'd from the Latin word cessa, 
and both signifying, as that does, ^ leave, have done, let alone ” 
and Johnson (with whom Nares in Gloss, agrees) “takes it to 
be the French word cessez .... an interjection enforcing cessation 
in any action, like he quiet, have done'^ (1 must confess that I do 
not feel satisfied with these notes on sessa : qy. if the word, as 
used in at least the second and third of the passages above re- 
ferred to, may be illustrated by the following lines of Sylvester's 
Du Barias, ed. 1641 ? Joshua urges on his troops ; 

** 8a, sa, my Hearts ! turn, turn again upon them, 

They are your own ; now charge, and oheerly on them.” 

The Captaines, p. 182 ; 

where the original has “ Ca, cd, toumons visage, allons,” &c. : 
Jezebel being killed, 

** The Dogs about doe greedy feed upon 
The rich-perfumed, royall Carrion ; 

And Folk by thousands issuing at the Gate 

To see the sight, czy thus {as glad thereat) ; 

Ses, 868, here Dogs, here Bitches ! doe not spard 
This Bitch that gnaw’d her subjects' bones so bare.” 

The Decay, p. 229 ; 

where the original has “ Sus, lyces, deschirez,” &o.) Compare, too ; 
“/8pa. Well played, dog! well played, bear I Sa, sa, sa! to’t, to'tl'' 
Ford's Fancies Chaste and Noble, act iv. sc. 1. 

Sety to set by, to value, to estimate: coldly set Owr sovereign process, 
vii. 177. 

set a match, make an appointment (m the cant language of thieves, 
plan a robbery), iv. 212. 

set of wit well play'dr^A, ii. 212 : “A term from tennis. SomKing 
Henry V. [act L so. 2] ‘play a set,’ Ac.” (Steevbns). 

set. Jul. As little by such toys as may be possible-^ Four ladyship 
can, i. 269 : Here, of course, by Ht Luoetta means “ set a song to 
music,” while, in Julia’s rejoinder, set by signifies “ make account 
of.” (Hr. Chappy remarks that this passage, your ladyship cm setf 
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adds one more to the many proo& of . the superior ou|iiTation o£^ 
the science [of music] in those days. We should not now readily 
attribute to ladies, even to those who are generally considered to 
be well educated and accomplished, enough knowledge of harmony 
to enable them to set a song correctly to music, however agile 
their fingers may be.” Popular Mmic of tk^ Olden TimOy &o. vol. i. 
p. 221, ^ec. ed.) i 

S0t cocJe-a-hoop I — You will: see eock-a-hoop^ &c. 

86t /rom London, set out from London, iv. 434. 

B0t up one's rest — To : see rest — To set up one's* 

S0t0bos, i. 188, 234 : A gentleman of great merit, Mr. Warner, 
has observed on the authority of John Barbot that *the Patagons 
are reported to dread a great horned devil, called Setehos' It may 
be asked, however, how Shakspeare knew any thing of this, as Bar- 
bot was a voyager of the present century ? Perhaps he had read 
Eden’s History of Travayle, 1577, who tells us, p. 434, that the 
giantes, when they found themselves fettered, ‘ roared like bulls and 
cried upon [their great devil] Setehos to help them’ ” (Farmer) : 
“ We learn from Magellan’s Voyage that Setehos was the supreme 
god of the Patagons, and Oheleule was an inferior one” (Tollet) : 

Setehos is also mentioned in Hackluyt’s Voyages, 1598” (Malone) : 
” In Dr. Farmer’s note it should have been added that the passage 
from Eden’s History of Travayle was part of Magellan’s Voyage; 
or in Mr. Toilet’s that Magellan was included in Eden’s collection” 
(Douce). 

80tt0r, one who watches, and points out to his comrades, the per- 
sons to be plundered : 0, 'tis ov/r setter, iv. 227. 

S0V011 [sms] — The deadly, Prido,' envy, wrath, sloth, covetousness, 
gluttony, lechery, i. 480. 

80V0r8rl they he — My lips are no common, though, ii. 181 ; Why should 
my heart think that a several plot, viii. 417 : “ Fields that were en- 
closed were called severals, in opposition to commons, the former 
belonging to individuals, the others ip the inhabitants generally. 
When commons were enclosed, portions allotted to owners of free- 
holds, copyholds, and cottages, were fenced in, and termed severals : 
so Maria says, playing on the word, — my lips are not common, 
though they are c^ainly several, once part of the common ; or, 
though my lips are several, a field, they are certainly no common. 
According to Mr. Hunter \New IllusU of Shakespeare, vol. i. p. 267], 

* severals, or several lands, are portions of common assigned for a 
term to a particular proprietor, the other commoners waiving for 
the time their right of common over them but, although the term 
may have been used in this and son^e other restricted senses, there 
can be no doubt but that the meaning was generally scented in 
accordance with the explanation given above” (Hallxwbll). 
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Wirwrids and unhidden paeeagee, dte.-^The, ir. 4^4: m note 6, 

%ewWy officer, who placed the dishes on the table, took them off, 
&C. : a%etosr, and divers Servants with dishes^ vii. 18. 

SliadOW, a shac n a shady place : Fll go find a shadow^ iii. 60. 

SliafiBlutf .... Proems^ blunders for Cephalus .... Proeris^ ii. 817. 

shaft or a holt on'Ir^Mahe a : see make a shafts &c. 

shaft, 7 shot his fellow^ &c. — TFAen I had lost one^ ii. 349 : This 
method of finding a lost arrow is prescribed by P. Oresoeniiiis 
in his treatise De Agricultural lib. x. cap. zxviii., and is also men- 
tioned in HoweFs Letters^ vol. i. p. 183, edit. 1655, 12mo** (Douce). 

shalSS, shells, the outer coats of fruit, iv. 478. 

shard-borne hutu — Tks^ ^^The beetle borne along the air by its 
shards or scaly wings [properly wing-cases]'* (Stesvbns), vii 36. 

The beetle is fumidied with two large membranaceous wings, 
which are protected from external injury by two very hard, homy 
wing-cases, or, as entomologists term them, elytra. The old Eng- 
lii^ name was * shard.* .... These shards or wing-cases are raised 
««nd expanded when the beetle flies, and by their concavity act 
like two parachutes in supporting him in the air. Hence the pro- 
priety and correctness of ShakBpeare*s description, * the diard-bome 
beetle,* a description embodied in a single epithet.** Fatterson*s 
Letters on the Nat, Hist, of the Insects mentioned in Shahspeare's 
PlaySf p. 65.) 

Sharded heetle^The^ vii. 677 : see the preceding article. 

shards, and he their heeds — They are hisj *4.e. They are the wings 

. [properly wing-cases] that rmse this heavy lumpish insect from the 
ground** (Steevens), vii. 359 : see shard-home heMe. 

shards, fragments of broken lottery, of pots, of tiles, d;c. : Shards, 
flints, andpehhles, vii. 198. 

share— J7a(f a, vii 160: Alluding to the shares, or proportions, 
into which the receipts at a theatre were divided, and given to the 
performers, according to their several rates of ipterest, or rank in 
the company** (Collieb) : The words which immediately follow 
here— A whole one, I (and which Malone most improperly proposed 
altering to Al whole one, ay**)— mean, ** I think myself entitled to 
a whole one** (Steevees), or A whole one, say I** (Oaldeodtt). 

shark’d picked up without distinction, as the shark-fish col- 
lects prey** (Steevens), collected in a banditti-like manner** 
(Nares's Gloss,), snapped up with the eager voracity of a diark, 
caught up from any or all quartern for a bellyfnl'* (Oaldecott), 
vii. 106. 

Shaw to Friar Penker^To Doctor, v. 408 : “ Shaw [brother of 



tin# tiovd Uacrar] and Penker P^tovixioial of the Augmtiiui Frim] 
were two popular preaohen” (M^loiib). 

flliealedy ahaled, ididled, vii« 268. 

Blieaniiaxi, one who shears woollen doth, ▼. 172. 

SllB&ra heUffeen us — There toeni hut a pair of, “ We are both of the 
same piece'* (Johnson), i. 448 : this proverbial expression is com- 
mon enough. 

sheav’d hat, a straw hat, viii. 440. 

sheen, brightness, splendour : horroto'd sheen, vii. 157. 

sheen, shining, bright : starlight sheen, ii. 275. 

sheep, formerly often pronounced (as it still is in certain counties) 
ship, and even so written : hence the quibbles, — Twenty to one, 
then, he is shipp'd already. And I have play'd the sheep in losing him, 
L 265 ; Why, thou peevish sheep, What ship of Epidarmum stays for 
met iL S3 ; Mar. Two hot sheeps, marry, Boyet. And wherefore not 
ships t ii. 181 (Compare Dekker’s Satiromastix, 1602; “A hood 
shaU flap vp and downe heere, and this a^»pskin-cap shall be put 
off.” Sig. F 3 verso : That in Dryden's time ship was occasionally 
pronounced sheep appears from a rhyme in his translation of Virgil ; 

** With whirlwinds from beneath she toss'd the skipt 
And bare expos’d the bosom of the deep.** Mn. B.i. 64 ; 

and that such was the case even at a later period is shown by a 
couplet in Nereides or Sea-Eclogues, 1712, by a poetaster named 
Diaper, who is several times mentioned in Swift’s Journal to 
Stella; 

** You’ll find the fish, that stays the labouring ship, 

Tho’ ruffling winds drive o’er the noisy deep** Eel, x. p. 4^. 

shssp-hitor, a cant term for a thief, iii. 355. 

ShSSp -biting^, thievish, thief -like, i. 516. 

sheer, pure ; Thou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain, iv. 174. 

sheer ah^Fourtem pence on the score for, iii. 110 : Here, according 
to some expositors, sheer ale is ** ale alone, nothing but me,” rather 
than unmixed ale.” # 

Shent, the pret. and past part, of shend, to chide, to rate, to scold : 
Me shent our messengers, vi. 38 ; I am shent for speaking to you, iii, 
383 ; Do you hear how we are shent, vi. 224 ; How in my words so- 
ever she he shent (‘* reproved harshly, treated with rough language,” 
Stbbvens ; “hurt, wounded, punished,” Hendebson), vii. 163. 

shezit, treated roughly, ruined, undone : We shall all be shent (where 
some take shent to mean “ chidden, scolded”), i. 356. 

sheriff’s post--Like a, iii. 338 : At the doors of sheriffs were usually 
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iNDie AiceA. 

aIierlis-. 8 aok : Me ioek, &e. 

shift hi$%eingf change his abode*’ (Johnson), viL 649. 

shine, brightness, lustre : TAou ahow'dat a auhjeefa sAins, vilL 14 ^ 
they borrow'd all their ahine^ viii. 255; obacurea her ailver aMne, 
viii. 263. 

Shipman’s card^The : see card-^-The ahipmm'a. 

ship -tire, — The^ A sort of head-dress, perhaps adorned with rib- 
bons as a ship is with streamers ; or perhaps a head-dress formed 
to resemble a ship, i. 382. 

shive — Ectay it ia Of a cut loaf to ateal a, Ti. 299 : ahive^ i.e. slice : 
Ray gives “ ’Tis safe taking a shive of a cut loaf.” Froverba^ p. 48, 
ed. 1768. 

shock, “ to meet force with force” (Todd’s Johnaon'a Diet.), And we 
shall ahock them, iv. 76. 

shoe — This left, i. 279 : Shoes, in Shakespeare’s time, iq>pear to 
have been adapted to the right and left foot, a faiduon revived in 
eur time. So, in King John, act iv. sc. 2 ; 

* Standing on slippers, which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrast upon contr&ry feet* ” (MalONB) . 

shog, to jog, iv. 435, 444. 

ShOOn, shoes, V. 174 ; vii. 180. 

shore, to set on shore : if he think it fit to ahore them again, iii. 489. 

short, to come short of : I ahall short my word By lengthening my 

♦ retu^, vii. 656. 

shot — A little, lean, old, chipped bald, iv. 361 : Sh>t is used for 
shooter, one who is to fight by shooting” (Johnson). 

Shot-fSree at London, &c. — Though I could scape, iv. 282 : A play 
upon shot, as it means the part of a reckoning, and a missive 
weapon discharged from wtillery” (Johnson). 

shotten herring, a herring that has cast ij^ spawn, iv. 236. 

Shoughs, a shaggy kind of dogs, vii. 34. 

shoulder’d, pushed with violence, v. 413 : see note 65 , v. 467. 

shoulder-shotten, sprained, dislocated in the (Moulder, iii. 144. 

Shove.-'groat shilling, a shilling used at the game of ahove^groatj 
which appears to have differed little, if at all, from that of eJmel- 
board (see Edmvrd ahovel-boarda), iv. 346 (According to Douce, 
“ shovel-board seems to have been only a variation of ahoua^groat 
on a larger scale”). 



Agate" (Malokb), 

ShrdW) to Jbethrmt tikrta my heart, iiL 428 ; ehrea me, 

vii.664. 

sliriovey a 8heri%iT. 379 ; the thrieve'efool (wee fool — The ehrieve't), 
iii. 266. 


shrift, confession, and, eometimes, absolution (see shrive) j L 499 ; 
V. 278, 405 ; vi. 392, 417, 422, 426, 463 ; vii. 417. 

Shrill-gorg’d, shrill-tbroated, shrili-yoiced, vii. 323. 

slirive, to confess as a priest does a penitent To shrive, Confi- 
tentem absolvere,'* Oolea's LaU and Engh DicL\ ii. 21, 353 ; shrived,, 
vi. 422 ; shrives^ v. 13. 

Shriver, a confessor (see shrive)^ v. 278. 

shriviug-time (see shrive), vii. 201 . 

shriving- work (see shrive), V. 401. 

shrow, a shrew, iii. 175, 179. 

Shrowd^ shelter, protection : And put yourself under his shrowd, vii. 
658. 

shut up, “ immnred” (Douce), “ enclosed” (Boswell) : shut up In 
measureless content, vii. 21 (Here shut up is glossed by Steevens and 
Malone “concluded,” — ^wrongly, I apprehend, though the words 
have frequently that meaning, as in the last sentence of “ The 
*Allegorie of the Poem” prefixed to Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s 
Gerusalemme, “ the Poem is shut vp in the praiers of Godfrey”); 

shuttle — Life is a, i. 409 : “ My days are swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle, and are spent without hope.” Joi vii. 6 . 

sib, akin, related to, viii. 130. 

side — Hardly shall I carry out my : see carry out my side, &o, 

side sleeves, long sleeves, ii. 114 ; see note 49 , ii. 152 (“ Her garment 
side,” &c. Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s Gerusalemme, B. ix. st. 8 ). 

siege, a seat (Fr. siege) : the very siege o^ justice, i. 496. 

(** Who thus from loftie siege [the original has seggio] his pleasige told.*^ 
^ Fairfax’s translation of Tasso’s Gerusalemme, B. x. st. 86) 

siege, place, rank : Qf the unworthiest siege, vii. 189 ; men of royal 
siege, vii. 381. ^ 

siege, a stool (in the dirtiest sense of the word) : the siege of this 
moon^calf, i. 205. 

Sieniia’s hrother, viL 705 : “ i.e, (as I suppose Shakespeare to have 
meiantjl brother to the Fdnce of Sienna : but, unluckily, l^enna 
was a republic. See W. Thomas’s Historye ofitalye, 4to, bl. L 1561^,. 
p. 7 b” (Steevens). 

gi^Ye^Unresp^ctive : see second unre^scHve. 
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fUkit * 

sigih^ That hurts by easaiy^^A ipendthriftf tu. 190; siyhs of loHi that 
cost the fresh blood dear, iL 294 ; bhod<onmming sighs, t. 164 ; 
bhod^drinhing sighs, ibid. ; bhod-sucking sighs, y. 296 : “ Ail^Hud* 
ing to the ancient supposition, that every sigh was indvJged at 
, the expense of a drop of blood** (Stebvens). ^ 

sightless, unsightly : sightless stains, iv. 30. 

jsightless, invisible : your sightless substances, vii. 15 ; the sightless 
couriers of the air winds, air in motion,** Johnson), vii. 18. 

sights of steel, “ the perforated part of their helmets, through which 
they could see to direct their aim. Visiere, Fr.** (Btbnvens), iv. 
366. 

sign, to show, to denote, to mark : You sign your place and caUmg, 
V. 521 ; Quoted, and sign'd, to do a deed of shame, iv. 56 ; Sign'd in 
thy spoil, vL 652. 

Signiflcant, affectedly used by Armado in the sense of letter,” 
ii. 186 ; significants, quoted in Todd*s Johnson's Diet under the 
head of “that which expresses something beyond the external 
mark,*’ y. 30. 

signs of war — The, The ensigns of war, iV. 443. 

isigns well— It, “ It is a good sign, it bodes well” (Steevens), vii. 
566. 

silenc’d vnth that, “Wrapped in silent wonder at the deeds per- 
formed by Macbeth, &c.** (Malone), vii. 10. 

silent of the night — The, The silence of, &c. v. 125. 

Hilly, harmless, inoffensive : silly women (here “ a term of affection, 
not of reproach. It denotes that which appealed to* the stronger 
sex for protection in its innocence and simplicity.** Hunter’s New 

Jllust, of Shake^eare, vol. i. p. 106), i. 305 ; silly sheep, v. 266. 

% 

silly, plain, simple : it is silly sooth (truth), iii. 352 ; a fourth man, 
in a silly habit, viL 714. 

Hilly-cheat— T4e, iii. 463 : “ One of the technical terms belonging 
V to the art of coney-catching or thievery, I think it means piMng 
pockets" (Stbbvbns). * 

simplicity, folly : The shape of Love's Tyburn that hangs up sim- 
plicity, ii. 198 ; prefomd simpliciiy, ii. fl2 ; To prove, by wit, worth 
in simplicity, ii. 213; And simple truth miscalVd simplicity, viii. 
382. 

Himular, a simnlator, viL 296. 

SimnlSTf counterfeited: with simular proof , viL 727. 

Sinel’s deathr--^, vii. 10 : This name of Maebeth’s father is horn 
Holindied, who followed Bdlenden’s version of H. I^ethius. 
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Sinvw, to knit togothn m hj laatm, to unite : So Adit thou Amt 
both Iih6$6 lcmd$ togeiher^ r* 271. * 

^ rated : see rated einew-^^A. • 

single, weak, feeble : a single thing, i. 190 ; gour toil single, iv. 326 ; 
mg single state cf mm, Tii. 12. 

single, simple, void of gtdle ; I speak it with a single heart, v. 663. 

Single-SOlediyss^, a poor, feeble, silly jest (with a quibble on 
soled), vi. 419 (^^Bas relief. GentilhOme de bas rdief. A thred- 
hare, or singlesoUd Gentleman, a Gentlemin of low degree^^ Cot- 
grave's JFV. and Engl Diet,, sub “ Belief”). 

singularities, curiosities, rarities, iii. 502. 

Sink-a«pace, a corruption of cingue-pace (quod vide), iii. 333. 

SinS--*TAc deadly seven : see seven, &o, 

sins do hear their privilege on earth — Some, There are sins that, 
whatever be determined of them above, are not much censured 
on earth” (Johnson), iv. 12. 

sir, a gentleman : the worthiest sir, vii. 655 ; a sir so rare, ibid. 

sir, a gallant, a courtier : which now again you are most apt to play 
the sir m, vii. 399. * 

sir : ** A title formerly applied to priests and curates in general ; for 
this reason : dominus, the academical title of a bachelor of arts, 
was usually rendered by sir in English at the Universities ; so that 
a bachelor, who in the books stood Dominus Brown, was in con- 
versation called Sir Brown. This was in use in some colleges even 
in my memory. Therefore, as most clerical persons had taken that 
first degrpe, it became usual to style them sir [though they had 
not received a degree from the Universities].” Nares’s Gloss, : Sir 
Hugh, i, 345, 350, 358 (twice), 364, &c. ; Sir Oliver Martext, iii. 4*^ 
48 ; Sir Oliver, iii. 66 ; Sir Topas, iii. 380 (six times), 3^ (seven 
times), &c. ; Sir John Hume, v. 118 ; Sir John, v. 401 ; Sir Chris- 
topher Urswick, v. 439. 

sIT) used by a speaker in soliloquy: Now, sir, the sounds that tell 
what hour it is, iv. 178 ; see note 1%%, iv. 201 : to the^passages 
&ere cited I have to add one from Sir Walter Scott, who makes 
Jeanie Deans, while soliloquising, use the address sirs; and doubt- 
less those Scotchmen ^o sead the passage see no impropi^iety 
in it ; “ ‘ Dear sirs,' SHE said to herself, * I wonder how my cou- 
sin’s silk manty, and her gowd watch,”’ &c. The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, vol. iii. p. 283, ed. 1818. 

8ir6t to beget, to prodnoe : hose things sire ha^e, vii. 696. 

girrft T? ) used not as a word of disrespect, but as a familiar address : 
Ah, sirrah, a body would think, &c. iii. 66 ; swrgh, I have cases of 
hwiktam, it. 214 ; Ah, sirrahl vL 322 ; Ah, sirrdh, this unlook'd-for * 




. t6 Stdla and to aod S|SiSk|||BNI^ ^ 

instaaoeB, liis Warh^ •voh ii. pp. 24» 26, 83, 66^ €6, T4| w^|02, 
» 8oott*8sec. ed.). . 

4Slr-reTer6Xl069 a oorruption of Bave-reverefU!$ (jmh& 

an old fomiila of apology for«introdaomg any too &oa or lUdi^- 
cate expression : without he say ^^9ir»rev0reneef'i.2S: btttiaJ2oi?^o 
and Juliet, according to the oldest reading (followed in tbe*^ pre- 
sent edition) the word is used nearly in the sense which ii still 
retains among the vtilgar,— dratc thee from (he mire Qf this sir- 
reverence love, vl 402. 

sirs, need as an address to women : Good sirs, take heart, viL 583 ; 
see note 194, rii. 624. * 

Bister^ to resemble closely : her art sisters the natural roses, Tiii. 61. 

sister, to be near to : a ststering vale, TiiL 439*. 

sit in goU-^He does : see gold-^He does, &c. 

sit you out, ii 166 : see note 7, ii. 238. 

Bith, since, i 369, 453 ; iii 281 ; t. 238,246, 254 ; yi. 17, 87, 290, 292, 
333 ; yii 179, 186, 254, 290, 427 ; yiii 264, 278. 

Sithence, since, iii 119, 218 ; yi 181. 

sitting, a sitting of the king and council, an audience, iii. 482. 


^izes, allowances (an academic term signifying certain portions of 
bresS, beer,’* &c.) : to scant my sizes, yii. 288. 

skalns-mates, yi 422 : On this term, whvh has giyen rise to much 
dispute, Mr. Staunton has the following note ; ** The word shain, 
1 am told by a Kentiifii man, was form^ly a familiar term in 
pant# of Kent to express what we now call a scape-grace or nder- 
do-well^ just the sort of person the worthy old Nurse would enter- 
tain a horror of being oomddered a companion to. Eyen at this 
day, my informant says, skain is eftenj|K^nrd in the Isle of Thanet, 
and about the adjacent coast, in the sense of a reckless, dare-devil 
sort of fellow.” 

BkUl, reason : I think you have As little skill to fear, &e, iij. 470 
(That here Warburton was right in explaining skill to. mean 
* ** reason” is certain, though Malone and Mason thought other- 

wise: compare** For in that desert is folk gretdefaute of iratve; 
and often time it fallethe, that where men fynden watre at o tyme 
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* jtniii|piii6r| iiL 137. 

skirV) to nioTe iriyL65. 

SkOgail’8 heaSr^I $<m him hreah^ ir. 353 : It ap^eatt 

were two Skogans of coneideraUe celebrHy; JStmif Skoga&i a 
poet, who liyed in the reign of King Henry the Fourth, and John 
Skogan, a facetiona personage, eduoated at Oriel OoQ^e, Oxford, 
who lived at a later period in the fifteenth century ; and that, 
in i^ite of the anachronism, Shakespeare here alludes to John 
Skogan : “ Holinshed, speakir^ of the great men of Edward the 
Fourth's time, mentions * 8coga% a learned gentleman, and student 
for a time in Oxford, of a pleasaunte witte, and b^t to meiy 
deuises, in respect whereof he was called into the courts, where, 
giuing himselfe to his naturall inclination of mirthe and pleasaunt 
pastime, he plaied many sporting parts, althoughe not in suche 
yndnill manor as hath bete of hym reported* ** (Bitson) : ^^The 
geystes of skoggon, gathered together in this volume,*’ were En- 
tered in the Stationers* Books by Thomas Colwell in 1565-6 (see 
Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers^ Company ^ dc. edited by 
Mr. Collier for the Shakespeare Soc., vol. i. p. 120) ; and no doubt 
ihe said Colwell put forth an edition of them,'— perhaps, however, 
only a reprint of an impression by Wyer, whom he succeeded as 
printer and bookseller (see Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s Introduction to 
Scoggins' Jests^ 1866) : but the earliest edition now known to 
exist is dated 1626, with the following title — The First and Best 
Part of Scoggins Jests, Full of Witty Mirth amd Pleasant Shifts, 
done hy him in France and other places : being a Preservat^e against 
Melancholy, Gathered hy Andrew Boord, Doctor of PhysicKe. Lon- . 
don Printed for Francis Williams, 12® b. L : if we are to believe 
Anthony Wood, who i%not idways to be trusted, these Jests have 
been ** unjustly fathered on Dr. Borde.** 

filab, slabby, glutinous, vii. 46. 

slaoki to be remiss in, to neglect : what a beast ami to slack it ! L 
389 ; If then they chanc'd to slack you, vii. 290. ^ 

alaok Ids hasi&^nd I am nothina slow to. vi 449 : see note xoa, id. 
494. 
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slanderotUi^ the object of ilander^ here used for ohh^?* (Wal-^ 
kbb), base, ignominione : ilandercua yiii 315* 

8lEV6 o/nature^ y. 3g9 : see note 15, v. 458. 

SlftVO without a htock’^-Atmoering ** Answerixig that abnaiye word 
slave/* &o. (Mason), vii. 697. 

slaves 1 /our ordmance—^Thai, Who, instead of paying the deference 
and submission due to your ordinance, treats it as his dare,’* &Cr 
(Heath), yii. 314. 

sleave and slmve-sUh^ soft floss silk, used for weaving C* Sleaue 
silke. Capiton^ soye fioscho/* Cotgraye*s JFV. and Engl. Dkt) : the 
ranelVd sleave of eare^ vii. 23 ; skein of sleqve-Bilh^ yi. 81. 

sledded Polachs^ yii. 105 : see note a, yii. 213. * 

sleeping^ upon lenches : see henches^ &o. 

sleeve, worn as a favour : Wear this sleeve^ vi. 69 ; ke^ this sleeve^ 
vi. 86 ; You look upon that sleeve^ ibid. ; Thaf sleeve is mine^ yi. 88 ; 
lose my anp,^ or win my sleeve^ vi 92 ; young knave* s sleeve of Troy 
there in his helm^ vi. 93. ^ 

sleeve -liaild, a cuff, a wrist-band, iii. 472 (Has been improperly 
^altered to sleeve-hand : but compare Cotgrave’s JFV. and Engl. Diet, 
V Poignet do la chemise. The wrist-hand^ or gathering at the sleeue- 
hand, of a shirt**). 

sleeveless errand, vi. 93 : In thb expression, which is scarcely yet 
obsolete, sleeveless means, of course, useless, unprofitable,’’ — a 
^ meaning (of uncertain origin) which the word had long anterior 
to Shakespeare's time, and before it was more particularly used as 
an epithet to ** errand.” (** Meant to shake him off with *a sleeue- 
leese answere.” Greene's Carde ofFaneie, sig. o 3, ed. 1608.) 

Sleided silk, untwisted silk, prepared to be used in the weaver’s 
sley or slay** (Percy), viii. 45, 440 : in the latter passage referred 
to is an allusion to the practice of putting raw silk round letters 
and sealing on the ends of the silk. 

sleig^ht, an artifice (^^ A slei^t, Dolus, astutia.** Coles’s Lat. and 
Engl. Diet), y, 293 ; sleights, yii. 43. 

^slight, iii. 355, 364 : This is generally explained to be a contrac- 
tion of hy this light/ but is it not ra^er for hy his (God*B) light f 

lalighted me meo the river, pitched me, threw me hastily and care- 
lessly, &o. i. 390. 

slighted off-— Were, Were treated with disregard, yi. 667 : see note 
. 85, vi. 704. 

slip, a piece of false money, synonymous with eomt^feii/ and hence 

^ the words are frequently played upon by our early writers : What 
cmntmfeit did I give youf Her. The slip, sir, the slip / eah yea not 
conceive f vi. 419 : in the following pasaage, too,^ slips seems to be 
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. intli » qtiijWld*; far .8tt &y aeal-mmuual o» my 

waxfrsd l^pa, : itad aee Mocmd eetmUn/eit . 

aUp, ibi^ noose by F^uoli greybonnds weiro h^ld before they were 
allowed to s^rt tov the game : I $ee you stand like greyhounds in 
ihe sUpsj iy. 450. 

flUp^ or let slip (a sporting term), to loose the hounds from ihe elip ; 
nee the preceding article : Be/ore the game's a^foot^ fhou sHll lett'st 
slipf iv. 222 ; let slip the dogs of war, vi. 645 ; Lucentio slipped me 
like his greyhound^ iii. 175. 

sUyerf a slip, a sli^, a portion ont or broken off f** A sHre, Sliyer, 
segment Coles’s Lat and Engl, Dict,)^ a small brandi, vii., 191. 

SllYer, to dear#, to split, to cut off, to slice off, to tear off (** Todive, 
Sliver, Fvndo." Coles’s Lai, and Engl, Di€t,\ vif. B15 ; Slvoer'd^ 
vii. 46. * 

slobbery, sloppy, wet, floody, iv. 458. 

. slop, large loose trousers or breeches, ii. 198 ; vi. 419 ; slhps^ ii. 107 f 
iy. 321. « 

* Sloug^b, the cast-off skin of a snake : east thy humhle sloughy iii« 
358, 3^ ; With ocated slo^h omd fresh legerity ^ iy. 470 ; the snake 
.... With shining checkered slough (used simply here for ** skill”), 
y.l48. 

slow’d, made slow, retarded, yi. 449. 

slubber, to do careresdy or imperfectly : Slubber not business^ iL 378. 

slubber, to obscure, to soil : to shibher the gloss of your new fortunes^ 
yiL 390. 

sluttlsb spoils of opportunity^ corrupt wenches, of whose chastity 
every opportunity may make a prey” (Johnson), vi. 73. 

Smatoh, a smack, a taste, a tincture, vi. 686. 

SXUlle, Which ne'er came from the Imgs^With a kind of “With a 
smile not indicating pleasure, but contempt” (Johnbon)^ vi. 138. 

snilets, thd diminutive of smiles, vii. 318. * , ' 

apiiroll, to smut, to soil, to obscure, iii. 19 ; smirched, iL 112, 121 ; 
iv. 455. 

smites, blows : there shall he smites, iv. 434 : see note m 518. 

a 

Stnithfleld— iTs’K hufme a horse in, iv. 321 : aee PauVs, Ae. 

ancient iangnage, is to stroke, to caress, io^/ondle^ 
O^UVSNS), to flatter : smooth, deceive, mid cog, v. 364 ; can 

vi. ^7 ; emooth and speak him fair, vL 846 1 iehat tongti 
eiustt smooth tjiy wime, vL 436; smocA every pas^, 

DD 
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Seem'd not to etrihe, hut emooth C*To emootk i« tlii« place meea ru i to 
etrohet" HoIiT Whits); Tiii. 18 ; That mooth'et eo iMi king and 
commomml / t. 128 ; emoothing worde^ ▼. 113, 860 ; emoothing Udee^ 
▼iii. 812. 

Smugi neat, spruce, trim, ii. 37| ; ir. 249 ; viL 827. 

SxHUlldn, Tii. 302 : A fiend ; whose xuune our poet seems to liaye 
deriyed tom Harsnet^s Declaration of egregioue PopUih Impoeturee^ 
1603,— *where it is spelt SmolUn^ pp. 47, 181. 

smutoh’d, bl^ened with soot, iii. 424. ^ 

snake— A tame^ A poor contemptible fellow, a wretch : hoe Hath 
made thee a tame enake^ iii. 62. 

snare— world^s greats “ Le. the war*’ (SrsETBiB), yii. 571. 

snatches, shuffling, quibbling answers : Come^ sir, Uaoe me your 
emichee^ i. 493. 

snatches, togments, scraps ; enatchee of old tmee^ vii. 191. 

snatches in hie vdccy And buret of epeahing^The^ An abrupt and 
tumultuous utterance” (Johnson), vil 698. 

sneak"OUp, one who sneaks tom his oup, H^alks his oup. It. 260 
(Mr. Collier asserts that this explanation is wrong ; and he would 
fasten on the term a meaning which it nerer bore). 

Sneak’s noise .* see noiee--Sneak'e» 

Sneap, a check, a rebuke, a snubbing, iv. 332. 

Sn,eap, to check, to nip : give ike eneaped birde more canee to eing, 
viiL 296; an envioue-eneaping froet^ ii. 165; No eneaping winde^ 
iii 420. 

Snick«up, an exclamation of contempt, equivalent to ^*Go and 
hang yourself !” iiL 348. 

snipe, a silly fellow, vii. 394. 

snuff, an object of contempt: to be the muff of younger epirite^ iii. 
214. 

snuff— ^0 hJce in^ To be angry, to take offence (used |rith a quibble 
in the following passages) : You'll mar die, light by iahmg it in 
mtffiii. 211; Took*it in emff^ iv. 216; it ie already in mvff^ ii. 
3)8. 

snufll, angers, offence-takings : enuffe andpacUnge of the duhee, vii. 
293. 

SO*hol the cry of qrartsmen when the han is found in her seat, vi. 
421. ^ 

soiled hofis, vii. 325: ’^hatermnsed toahofsetimthM 

with hay and corn in the stable during the winter, aa4 £l tunied 
out in the spring to take tiie first Audi of gross, or hi| it cut and . 
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carried in to him. This at once cleanses the animal, and fills him 
with blood*’ (Stbivens). 

flOilurey stain, defilement, vL 6S. 

fiiolaoe, to render mirthful, to amuse : We mil with eome strange 
paaUme solace themy ii. 207. # 

BOlace^ to be mirthful, to toke pleasure : This sickly land might 
solace as before^ v. 389 ; But one thing to rejoice and solace in^ vi. 
458 ; solace P the dungeon by a snuffs viL 653. 

solely, alone : Leace me solely^ iii. 443. « ^ 

BOlicit Henry with her wondrous praise^ y. 74 ; How he soUcits heaven^ 
Himself best hnows^ yii. 57 ; So tell him^ with th' occurrents^ more or 
less, Which hahe solicited — , vii. 210 : Solicit, like many other 
words derived from the Latin, — as religion for worship ot service, 
&c., — ^had not yet lost its strict Latin meaning.” Walker's CriL 
Emm, &c, vol. iii. p. 274 ; where the editor of that work adds the 
following note ; The original signification of the Latin word 
seems to have been to ^move, and the ytaiouS meanings attached 
to it by lexicographers are but modifications of this primary one. 
In the language of Shakespeare, Edward solicited, or moved, heaven 
by means known to himself [vii. 57] ,* Suffolk proposed to solicit, 
or move, Henry by speaking of the wonderful endowments of 
Margaret [v. 74] ; and Hamlet, though his speech was cut short 
by death, seems to have been thinking of the events that had 
solicited, or moved, him to recommend Fortinbras as successor to 
the throne [vii. 210] The meaning of solicited, as used by the 
dying Hamlet, is uncertain.* 

BOliciting^, solicitation, “incitement” (Johnson) : This supernatural 
soliciting, vii. 11. 

SOliciting^S, solicitations,~cottrt8hip : hath his solicitings ... , All 
given to mine ear, vii. 135. 

BOlioltB, solicitations,— courtship, vii. 661. 

BOlidarOS, vi. 532 .* “ I believe this coin is from the mint of the 
poet” (Stebvbns) : Is it worth while* to mention that Florio, in 
his ItaL and 'Engl, Diet, has “Soldo, a coins called a ^ould or 
shilling'* f ^ 

BOlve, solution, vui. 383. • (I find that here ^e Cambridge editors 
print soil, because “as the verb * to soil' is not uncommon in old 
English, meaning * to solve,* so the substantive * soil* may be used 
in the sense of * solution :* ** but surely the reading of {he quarto 
“solye” is more likelv to be a misprint for ** solve" than for 
“ soyle,” which is substituted in ed. 1640.) 

somerimes : sometime he angers me, iv. 250 *, SomeUme 
he talks 162‘; Sometime she gallops, vi 403«; somsBme 

eames she, iUd. ; Sometme she driveth, ibid. ; WTtich eorheUme hath 
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SOMiri!mE--4aOBBOW, 


hia houTf tL 637 ; eomatime is our trouhh^ Tii. 17 ; though h$ toot 
up my legs sometime^ riL 26 ; sometime Accounted dangerous folly ^ 
Tii. 53 ; sometime a divided sigh^ yiii. 138 ; SomeHmmke scuds for off^ 
viii. 249 ; Sometime her grief is dutOh . . • SomeUme 'tis mad, TiiL 318 
. sometime Targuin'* was pronounced plain, Tiii. 338. 

sometime^ formerly, in other times : As I was sometime MUan, i.. 
228 ; Sometime a heeper here in Windsor forest, i. 402 ; Good some^ 
time queen, iy. 167 ; Jove sometime went dUeguisd, t. 166. 

SOXnotixueB, formerly, in other times : sometimes from her eyes I 
did receive, &o. ii. 349 ; my sometimes master's face, iv. 179 ; Some- 
times our Mother's wife, v. 623 ; In which the majesty of buried Den- 
mark Did sometimes march f Tii. 104. 

SOXLgr of good Ife, a moral song, iii. 346. 

BOnnetist) a sonneteer, ii. 175 : see note 25 , iL 239. 

BOntieB-^JSly Gods : see Gods sonties—By. 

BOOH at, abont : ^on at five o'clock, ii. 10 9 soon at supper-Ume, ii. 30 ; 
soon at night, Tii. 436 ; soon at after supper, t. 423. 

Booth) truth : It is silly (simple) sooth, iii. 352 ; He looks like sooth^ 

* iii. 471. 

Booth) sweetness, softness : Witktoords of sooth ! iy. 151. 

Booth, true : if thy speech he sooth, tu. 68. 

BOOthO) to flatter : And soothe the devil that I warn thee from f t.. 
371 ; And sooth'st up greatness, 32 ; You sooth'd not, therefore 
hurt not, Ti. 169 ; In soothing them, we nourish, &c. Ti, 181. 

BOOthe your forgery and his--To, y. 285 : To soften it, to make it 
more endurable; or perhaps, to soothe us, and to preyent our 
being exasperated by your forgery and his'* (Malone) : see note 
122 , y. 336. ^ 

BOOthers, flatterers, iy. 263. 

BOOthing*) flattery : Made ail offalse-fac'd soothing / yi. 156. 

• « 

BOp o' the moonshine--A, yii. 279 : **It is certain that an equiToque 
is here intended 1 % an allusion to the olddidx of eggs in moonshine, 
^hioh was eggs broken and boiled in salad-oil till the yolks be* 
came hard. They were eaten with slices of onions fried in oil 
[or] butter, yetjuice, nutmeg, and salt” (Douce). 

BOre (or soare\ a buck of the fourth year, ii. 194. 

BOrel) a buck of the third year, iL 194. 

Borrow drinks our blood— Dry, yi. 444 : was an aBsknl notion 

that sorrow consumed the blood, and shortened life” (ICalohb) : 
Compare sigh, That hurts, de. 
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sorry, sonowfol, dtenal : iorr^ eafecudony ii. 46 ; a sorry sights Tii. 
23^ sorrisstfoMsks^ viL 36. 

sort, a 86t, a company, a crew : that barren sortf iL 292 ; many in 
Bortj ibid. ; a sort of traitorsy ir. 163 ; A sort of naughty persons^ v. 
132 ; a sort of tinherSy v. 160 ; A sort of vagdbondSy v. 462. 


sort, rank, quality : mm of sort and suit (see third suit), i. 604 ; few 
of any sort, iL 76 ; none such in the army of any sort, ii. 76 ; nxme of 
noble sort, ii. 296 ; a gentleman of great sort, iv. 490 ; prisoners of 
good sort, iv. 494 (Compare, in Fletcher's Noble Oentleman, act 
iv. so. 4, , 

“God save ye! 

For less I cannot wish to men of sorV'). 


sort, a lot (Lat. sors) : draw The sort to fight with Hector, vi. 26. 
sort, to class, to rank : I will not sort you with the rest of my servants, 


vii. 138. 


sort, to choose, to select : To sort some gmtlemm well sJcilVd in mum, 
i. 303 ; *ril sort some other time, v. 27 ; I wiU sort a pitchy day, v. 
318 ; ru sort occasion, v. 388 ; When wilt thou sort an hour, viii. 
313. 


sort, to suit, to accord, to fit : Well may it sort, that this portentous 
figure, &c. The cause and effect are proportionate and suitable," 
Johnson), vii. 106 ; It sorts well with your fierceness, iv. 471 ; Why, 
then it sorts (accor<k with our wishes), v. 267 ; His currish riddles 
sort not with this place, y. 314 ; this woman's answer sorts (is con- 
gruous, appropriate), vi. 8. 

sort, to fit, to adapt, to frame : sorts a sad look to her lady's sorrow, 
viii. 322 ; sort thy heart to patience, v. 141. 

sort, to associate, to consdrt : before it was ill sorted, iv. 344 ; some- 
time sorUth with a herd of deer, viii. 262. 

sort, to bring to a good issue, (and simply) to^bring to an issue : 
But God sort all! ii. 411 ; if God sort it so, v. 389, 

sort, to fall out, to happen in the issue ; if it sort not well, ii. 124 ; 
I am glad thft all things sort so well,^i, 142 ; And so far am I glad 
it so did sort, ii. 301 ; ^rfhow it will, v. 119. • ^ 

BOrtanoe, suitableness, agreement, iv. 363. ^ 

SOrtsd to no proof And all my pains is] And all my labour has 
ended in nothing, or proved nothing" (Johnson) : Bather— all 
my labour is adapted to no approof, or I have taken all this pains 
without approbation" (Douoe), iii. 160. 

sorts, classes or orders of persons : of all sorts enchantingly beloved, 
iiL9. 

sorts, ** different degrees" (Steevsns), ^^portkms or companies" 
(Douce) : They hoM a king, and officers of sorts, iv. 430. 
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SOT-SPATIS. 


""sot) a fool, i. 212, 878 ; ii. 20 ; in/338, 890 ; fli. 815 ; 9oii^ Tii. 726. ‘ 

SotOy iii. 108 : Theobald sappofles that this means the 8oto in Boan-^ 
moni and Fletcher’s Woman PUastd^ “who,** he observei,^ “is a 
"farmer's son, and a very facetious setvingman :** but, as T^yinrhitt 
remarks, the Soio in that play “ does not wop any gentlewoman.*’ ' 

80 Ud, 8oud^ Boud^ 8oud ! iii. 153 : “ These words seem merely intended 
to denote the humming of a tune, or some kind of ejaculation, for 
which it is not necessary to find out a meaning” (Mason) : “ This, 
I believe, is a word coined by our poet, to express the noise made 
by a person heated and fatigued” (Malone). 

80Ul-fearing, soul-terrifying, iv. 23. 

80US6, to rush down on and strike with violence, as eagles, falcons,. 
&c. do to their prey : To 8ou8e am0yance that come8 near Mb ne8t^ 
iv. 68. 

soused gumet^A : see gurnet^ &c. 

sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth — The^ vii. 30 : “ Macbeth, by 
his birth, stood next in the succession to the crown, immediately 
after the sons of Duncan. King Malcolm, Duncan’s predecessor, 
had two daughters, the eldest of whom was the mother of Duncan,, 
the youngest the mother of Macbeth. EoUnehed^' (Steevens). 

SOWl, to log, to seize, vi. 211 (The word is still used in certain coun- 
ties : Moor givte “ Sowle, To seize a swine by the ear. * Wool *a 
sowle a hog?* is a frequent inquiry into the qualifications of a 
dog,” &o. Suffolk Words^ &c.). 

Sowtsr,— Cobbler,~the name of a hound, iii. 358. 

span-counter, v. 173 : “ Boss out, or boss and span, also called 
hit or span, wherein one bowls a marble to any distance that he 
pleases, which serves as a mark for his antagonist* to bowl at, 
whose business it is to hit the marble first bowled, or lay his 
own near enough to it for him to span the space between them 
and touch both the marbles ; in either case he wins ; if not, his 
marble remains where it lay, and becomes a mark for the first 
player, and so altematdy imtil the game be wqp. — Span-counter 
u a pfistime similar to the former, but played with counters in- 
stead of marbles. I have frequently seen the boys for want of 
both perform it with stones.” Strutt’s Sporte and PoBtimes^ p. 840,. 
sec. ed. 

spaniel’d, followed like a spanid, vii. 574. 

spavin, v. 498; spawns, iii. 144: A disease in horses; either an 
enlargement of the little bag, containing a mucous substance, on 
the inside of the hock at its bending ; or a distention by accu- 
mulated blood of the vein which passes over that bag ; ihefocmer' 
being called a hog-9pa/oU^ the latter a hlood-Bj^aoin f abo an afbc- 
tion of the bones of the ho<Ag|oint called hoM-epauin^ whioii gene- 
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nllj appears in the iiotm tomour where the head of the^ 
. qiliiit-brae is united with the shank, and in front of that union : 
see Horsey by. Youatt, p. 247, &c. and pp. 363>4, ed. 1848. 

‘ speak f noee : see Naples^ 

speak thichy vii. 675 ; epeahiasg thieky iv. 339 : Speaking thick is 
epeahingfaety crowding one word on another” (Steeyens) ; ** with- 
out proper intervals of articulation,” Johnson's DicLy sub thick” 
(In Chapman’s Commentary on the Iliady B. iii. we find “ Irirpo- 
Xiknr, signifying velocitcTy properly modo eorum qui currmt; he 
spake fast or thicke'* p. 48 ; — which agreeth not the lease with his 
fast or tkkke speaking ^ p. 49, ed. folio) : and see thkh, 

speak within dooTy do not clamour so as to be heard beyond the 
house” (Johnson), vii. 448^ 

specialty of ruU-^ThCy ** The particular rights of supreme au- 
thority” (Johnson), vi. 19. 

speciously, a blunder of Mrs. i^pickly for specially y i. 389, 406. 

Speculation, vision, faculty of sight : speculation turns not to itself y 
vi. 36 ; »no speculation in those eyesy vii. 41. ' 

speculations — Which are to Frmce the spies andy vii* 293 : •see 
note J 42 , ii. 254. 

speculative, visual .* My speculative and offidd instrwmntSy'm. 391. 

sped— Fow two arCy iii. 179 : “i.e. the fate of yqu both is decided ; 
for you have wives who exhibit early proofs of disobedience” 
(Steevens). 

speed, hap, fortune, uncertain, at the time of mentioning it, how 
it would turn” (Nares’s Oloss,) : happy he thy speed / iii. 132 ; with 
mere conceit and fear Of the queen's speedy iii. 454. 

spell him hackwardy Alluding to the practice of witches in uttering 
prayers” (Steevens), ^*Tum his good gifts to defects” (Staun- 
ton), ii. 104. ^ 

sperr, to shut, to bar, to make fast, vi.»5. 

’spials, espials, spies, v. 17.' ^ * 

spider stew'd-- Ay iii. 435 ; I have drunky and seen the spidery ibid. ; 
Toady or Adder y Spidery vii. 697 ; thy spidersy that suck up thy venoMy 
iv. 142 ; addersy spiderSy toadSy v. 356 : In Shakespeare’s time it 
was a prevalent notion that spiders were venomous. 

Spill, to destroy : all germens spiU at once, vii. 294 ; It spills itself in 
fearing to he spitty vii. 180. 

spiltk, a spilling, an effusion, vi. 529. 

spirit U too Aice— Four, The impression upon your mind, by vhidi 
you conceive the death of your son,” do. (Johnson), iv. 317; , 
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Bpirit Ti. 7, 66 : eee soft 6, rL 102; 

Bpit white, ir. 326 : << The meaning of the words is plain ; the 
apidicaiion of them may be doubted, when Falsiaff says that, lAen 
the annies join, 

* If it be a hot day, an I brandishk anything but my bottle, I would I 

might never apit white again/ 2 Sen* IV, i. 2. 

His meaning is, may I never again have wine enough to produce 
that effect : or rather, perhaps, may I never have a debauch over- 
night, to make me thirsty in the morning. 1 fear we must con- 
demn the intemperance of our ancestors, when we hud that this 
effect was often observed and alluded to. Spungius says, in Mas- 
singer, 

* Had I been a pagan still, I should not have rjpit white for want of 

drink.’ Virg, Mart, ^,3. 

That is, for want of more drink, to remedy the effect of what 
he had taken before. It was noticed also as a consequence of 
habitual intemperance. The|jmluoky pages in Lyly's Mother Bom- 
3ie say that their masten hanodden their livers in sack for forty 
years, ^d * 

< That makes them spit white broath, as they do.’. Act iii. so. 1.” 
*Nares*s Oloee. 

Spital, an hospital, iv. 436, 498 ; e^ntal-houee, vi. 551. 

spleen, humour, caprice, and inconstancy’’ (Johnson) : rudeahy, 
full of spleen, iij. 143 ; Hotspur, gouerrCd by a aplem, iv. 278. 

spleen, haste in excess : That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and 
earth, ii. 269 ; With sunfter spleen thorn powder can enforce, iv. 24 ; 
spleen of speed, iv. 75. 

Spleen, violent mirth : in Ms spleen ridiculous ridiculous fit of 
laughter,” Johnson; **the spleen was anciently supposed to be 
the cause of laughter,” Stebvens), iii. 214 ; abate the over-merry 
spleen, iii. 109 ; If you desire the spleen, and will laugh yourselves 
into stitches, iii. 366 ; In pleasure ofmy spleen, vi. 21. 

spleens — The peiformaneg of our heaving, **The execution of spite 
[misprinted * sptfiV in the Var, Shakespeare, 1821] and resentment” 
(Johnson), vi. 36, 

spleeny, ill-tempered, peevish, v. 584. 

splinter, to cqfiint, to secure by splints: this broken join! between 
you and her husband entreat her to splinter, vii. 412 ; But lately 
spUnterd, knit and join'd together, v. 387* 

split-— ifoAs all: see make all split, 

spoom her before the wind, make her go right before the wind with- 
out any sail, viii. 162. (Vide Smith’s Sea-man'^s ilraminar, Ad 1691, 
p. 82 but it is doubtful if ** spoonC' be the trae ifeaiiiiig is Bie 
present passage.) 
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ApOOXl,-— 7 ha/ve no Umg^ L 206; hs muBt hcm a long Bjmn thai mmiwt 
ntiih the devil^ ii. 37 : Bay gives this Vreil-known proverb thus, 
had need of a long spoon that eats with the deviL** Pro- 
verba^ p. 97) ed. 1768 : Tyrwhitt cites from Chaucer’s Squierea TaUy 
10,916, 

** Therfore behoreth him a fol long spone 
That shal ete with a fend.** 

spoons-— Cbm6, come, my lord, you'd spare your^ v. 667 ; The spoons 
will he the bigger^ etr, v. 668 : Spoons of silver gilt-balled apostle- 
spoons because the figure of an apostle was carved at the extremity 
of the handle of each— were in the time of Shakespeare (and much 
earlier) the usual present of sponsors at christenings to the child : 

Such,** says Steevens, as were at once opulent and generous, gave 
the whole twelve [apostles] ; those who were either more mode- 
rately Tich or liberal, escaped at the expense of the four evange- 
lists ; or even sometimes contented themselves with presenting one 
spoon only, which exhibited the figure of any saint, in honour of 
whom the child received its nigne :** Even in Dryden*8 days the 
practice of sponsors givingjspoons at christenings was not obsolete : 
In the London curiosity-wops apostle-spoons are still occasionally 
to be seen. * 

spot— vi. 146 : see note 32, vi. 243. 

Spottodi stained, polluted (^‘As spotless is innocent, so spotted is 
wicked,** Johnson) : this spotted and inconstant man, ii. 268 ; their 
'spotted souls, iv. 145; Spotted, detested, and abominable, vi. 304 ; Let 
die the spotted, vi. 674. ^ 

Sprag, or sprach, ready, quick, alert, i. 395. 

springy, a young shoot of a tree : This canker that eats up Love's 
tender spring, viiL 261 ; Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring, viii. 
312; Even in (he spring of hve, thy love-springs rot, ii. 26 ; To dry 
(he old oak's sap, and cherish springs, viii. 314. 

Spring, a beginning : the middle summer's spring, ii. 276 ; flaws con- 
gealed in (he spring of day, iv, 377 ; and see, in the preceding 
article, ** the spring of love." • 

springhalt, v. 498 : Or “ stringhalt. This is a sudden and spasmo- 
dic action of some of the muscles of the thigh when the horse is 
first led from the stable. One or both legs are caught up at every 
step with great rapidity and violence, so that the fetlock some- 
thnes touches the belly; but, after the horse has been out a little 
while, this usually goes o^ and the natural action of the animal 
returns,. In a few cases it does not perfectly disappear after exer- 
cus, but the horse oontinues to be slightly lame.** The Horse, by 
Youatt, p. 161, ed. 1848. 

SpAtMl vdth afool, ^'hgmnted by a fool as by a sprite** (SriBmyBNS), 
vit664. 
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Spritely tfAotiw, ^gs<mpA of sprites, ghostly appesranoes’’ 

TENS), vii. 734. 

.spriting— ify, My offices as a sprite or spirit, i. 186. 

spxurs^ **ih6 lateral shoots of the roots of trees'* (Nares'ii Olos $.) : 
by ike spurs pluck'd up The pine and cedar ^ i. 227 ; Mingle tk^r spwrs 
' together^ viL 696. 

spurs so long — His keels have deserved it^ in usurping kis^ iii'264;: 
Alluding to the ceremonial degradation of a knight*’ (Stebyens); 

spy*—/, the usual exclamation at a childish game called jSTts, spy^ 
kid' (Steevbns), vi. 46. 

spyo* ike time — The perfect^ rii. 35 : I apprehend it means the vety 
moment you are to look for or expect^ not [as Malone explains it] 
whmi you may look out for ^ Banquo” (Boswell). 

8q[Uailder6d| dispersed, scattered : oiker ventures he haUk squan^ 
dered abroad^ ii. 353. 

squandering glances oftkefOol^ random shots of a fool” (John- 
son), iii. 31. « 

square, equitable, fair : it is not square to take On those that are 
vevenges^ vi. 574. 

square, quadrate, suitable : if report be square to ker^ vii. 520. 

square of sense^ vii. 251 : see note 6, vii. 347. 

square on't — The work about the, iii. 472 : Toilet explains this to 
mean “ the work or embroidery about the bosom part of a riuft ;’* 
and he cites from Fai^ax’s translation of Tasso’s Gerusalemme, 
B. xii. 64, 

** Between her breasts the cruel weapon rives 
Her curious square, emboss'd with swelling gold,” 
an apt enough quotation ; but probably he never looked into the 
original, which throws no light on the word square; 

” E la veste, che d’ or vago trapunta, 

Le mammelle stringea tenera e leve, 

L’ empie d’ un oaldo flume.” 

square^ to quarrel : But tHAgdo square, ii. 275 ; suck fools To square 
for this, vi. 300 ; 'Twas pregnant they should square, vii 514 ; Mint 
honesty and I begin to square, vii 557. 

squarer, a quarreller, ii. 77. 

squares, squadrons : our squares ofbaitk, iv. 478 ; the brant squares 
of war, vii. 554. 

squash, an unripe peascod, ii 291 ; iii. 339, 425. 

squihy, to locdc asquint, vii 325. 

squire of low degree^A, iv. 497 : An allusion to a celebrated jprly 
metrical romance, entitled The 8quyr qfLowe D$gre; wUidiwxer 
printed in Eitspn’s Anc. Engl Metrkat BomanceSsi yoL fii. p. 145. 



squire, a square, a role (Fr^ etgut^e ) : by th€ $quite^ ii. 224 ; iii, 
475 ; iv. 226. 

stables, where I leeep fny mfe---^Tll heep ray : see he^ my etabUe^ 

stablish, to establish, v. 66. 

8tabllsllXlie3lt,,aii establishment, a settled inheritance, a kingdom, 
Yii. 545. 

staff . . . broke cross : see break cross^ &c. 

staff more reverend ihan one tipped wiik horn — Noy ii. 145 : Douce waa 
the first who made an approach towards the true interpretation of ^ 
this passage : “ it is possible,” he observed, that the walking- ' 
sticks or staves used by elderly people might be intended, which 
were often headed or tipped with a cross piece of hmi or some- 
times amber. They seem to have been imitated from the cruiched 
sticks, or potenees as they were called, used by the friars, and by 
them borrowed from the celebrated tau of Saint Anthony ** The 
double meaning,” says Mr. Halliwell, *^is obvious, — the Prince, 
when he marries, as Benedick jocularly implies, will be tipped with 
horn, and no staff is more reverend than one so fashioned.” 

Stag^e, to exhibit publicly, to represent on the stage, i. 447 ; vii. 593 
stayedy vii. 557. j 

Stag^g^r, to make to stagger, to make to reel : That staggers thus 
my per Sony iv. 180. 

Stag^g^ars, a kind of apoplexy which attacks horses, commencing 
with dulness, staggering, sleepiness, and sometimes ending with 
convulsions and blindness : see The UorsCy by Youatt, pp. 138-9, 
&c., ed. 1848: violent disease indorses; hence, metaphori- 

cally, any staggering or agitating distress.” Nares's Gloss, : stark 
spoiled with the staggerSy iii. 144 ; I will throw Ihee from my care for 
ever Into the staggers Q* One speoies of the staggerSy or the horse'e 
apoplexyy is a raging impatience, which makes the animal dash 
himself with a destructive violence against posts or walls. To 
this the allusion, I suppose, is [here] made” (Johnson), iii. 234 ; 
How come these staggers (this **wild and delirious perturbation,” 
Johnson) on mef vii. 728, ® 

Btalll) tincture : some stain of soldier in youy iii. 210. 

stain, disgrace : stam to all nymphs (that sullies by contrast, throwa 
into shade all nymphs), viii. 239. 

stale, a decoy, a bait (a term in fowling, — either a real bird, or 
the form of a bird, set up as an allurement: ‘^Estalon .... a 
stale (as a LarkSy wherewith Fowlers trains eillie birds vnto 
iheir destruction,^' Ootgrave’s Fr, and JE>ngl, Dkt,') : For etaU to 
catch these thievesy i. 223. 

8tal8|i a stalking-horse, a pretence, a mask (see stalking-horse) i poor 
idm hut his stale Adriana unquestionably means to compare her- 
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wU to a aUUdiif-hone, b^und whom [whieb] Antipholm itoota 
at ao^ game as he seleots,” Malonb), ii. lA 

StalSy a cant ienn for a prostitnte : a contaminated %taU^ ii 95 ; a 

, . common etaU^ ii. 119 (Oompare 

(( For what is she bnt a common itdll [e(a2s]» 

That lones thee for thj ccxine, not for thy name ? 

Bueh lone is beastly, rotten, blind, and lame.*’ 

The Waive Maide of Bvietcw, 1605, sig. 4 8 Terso). 

etalOi seems to be nearly equivalent to langhing-stock** in the fol- 
lowing passages : I pray you^ sir, is it your mil To make a stale 
of me amongst these mates f (where stale is generally and wrongly 
explained ** harlot and where I once thought that Katherine 
meantj Is it your will to set me up as a decoy among these 
fellows, in order that, if you can get either of them to marry 
me, you may carry out your project with respect to my sister’s 
marriage**), iii. 115 ; he none else to males a stale hut me f 
Then none hut I shall turn his jest to sorrow^ v. 287 ; Fll trusty hy 
leisursy him that mochs me once . . . Was there none else in Borne 
to make a stalSy But Saturnine f vi. 291. 4 

atalO) to render stale, to make cheap or common: Must not so stale 
kis palmy nobly acquir'dy vi. 41 ; To staleH a little longer y vi. 137 ; 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love, vi. 619 ; nor custom stale Her 
if^finite variety y vii. 622 ; out of usCy and staVd hy other men, vi. 664. 

stalk, to creep stealthily and stoopingly, as the fowler does towards 
his game: sUdh on, stalk on; the fowl sitSy ii. 98 (Here, we see, 
Shakespeare uses stalk as a fowler's term ; but that it was also a 
hunter’s term might Ae shown by quotations from various pld 
writers, besides the following one from a very early poem. The 
Wsddynge of Sir Gawen and Dame Bagnell; 

** The hartt was in a bracken feme, 

And hard the houndes and stode foil deme : 

AUe that sawe the hyng [i, e, Arthur] 

* Hold you siyll euery man, 

And I woll goo my self, yf I can. 

With craft of s/MlkyngJ* 

The hyng in his himd toke a bowe. 

And wodnumly he stowpyd lows. 

To stalh vnto that dere,” do, 

Madden’s Sir OawaynSy p. 298*). 

stalking-horse, either a real horse or an artificial one, under 
cover of which * the , fowler approached towards and shot at his 
game : He uses his folly like a stalkmg-horsey UL 74. Q* It is parti- 
culaify described in the Qentleman^s Becreation; *But sometime 
it so happeneih that the fowl are so shie, there is no gei^g to 
shoot at them without a stalUng*harsey which must he somh old 
jade trained up lor that purpose, who will, gently, imd as 
have him, walk mp and down in the water, wJ^ way yoi| i^sse, 
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fioddiiig[qy/?]and«fttiiig<mthegraMtlmt growitiiereiii.’ FawUng^ 
p. 16, 8yo. He [sio] then direote how to ahoot between the hoise*s 
neok and the water, as more secure and less perceivable than shoot-^ 
ing under his ballj. But * To supply the want of a stalking-horse^ 
which will take up. a great deal of time to instruct and make fit 
ibr this exercise, you may make one of any pieces of old canvas, 
which you must shape into the form of an horse, with the head 
bending downwards, as if he gnused, d:o.* Ibid. He directs also to 
make it light and portable, and to colour it like a horse.’* Nares’s 
Oloss. in V.) * 

staU, to dwell : tee could not stall together In the whole world, Tii. 
686. 

Stall, to keep as in a stall, to keep close : stall this in your hosonij 

iii 2ia 

stall, to install, to invest : Deck'd in thy rights^ as thou art stalVd in 
mine! v. 368. 

StaZXLp about their necks — Hanging a golden^ vii. 57 : ** This was the 
coin called an angel. So Shakespeare, in The Merchant of Venice 
[act ii. sc. 6] ; 

* A coin that bears the figure of an angel ^ 

Stamped in gold,' <feo.” (Stebvexs) : 

and see third angel. 

StazXLp’d the leasing — Have almost, Have almost given the lie such 
a sanction as to render it current” (Malone), vi. 222. 

Staiioh., not to be broken, united : What hoop would hold us stanch, 

4 vii. 618. ^ * 

stanchless, not to be stanched, insatiate, vii. 55o 

stand, the course^I must : see course-— hear-like, &e. 

stand upon, or on, to concern, to interest, to be of consequence to : 
Consider how it stands upon my credit, ii. 32 ; It stands your grace 
upon to do him right, iv. 138 ; for it stands me much upon, v. 421 ; 
Does it not, thinksH thee, stand mejnow upon, vii. 202 ; my state 
Stands on me to defend, vii. 335 ; It only stmds Our lives upon, 
vii 514 ; I stand on sudden haste (It greatly concerns me to be 
speedy), vi. 418. (With the above passages compare Drayton’s 
Battaile of Agincourt, 

** And therefore now it standeth them upon, 

To fight it brauely, or else yeeld, or dye.** p. 44, ed* 1627 : 

and Shdton’s translation of Don Quixote, *^Tel me your name; * 
tot it stands me very much upon to know it.” Bsrt Second, p. 482, 
ed. 1620 : Bvep Horace Walpole writes to the Countess of Owry, 
Oet. 19, 1788, stands me upon, Madam, to hurry ^my asiswer, 
when I have to thank you for your very pretty and vei 7 ‘fiaitering 
piMixy.” Letters, voL ix. p. 155, ed. Cunningham.) 
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fttW&d to pride one’s srif on : Thia nUnM stood upon kt^'tkS^ 
Ti. S05. 

StiUCid t^on, to insist on : stand upon sscwrity^ iir. 821 (twioe). 

standard, s standaxd-besrer, axi ensign : TAou shalt he iny Ueu* 
tenant, oionstor, or my standard^ L 210 (where follows a quibble on 
the word standard which requires no explanation). 

standing, continnance, duration: will continue The standing of Ms 
hody^ iii. 488. 

standing X-^How this grace Speaks his oten, vi. 508 : Explained by 
Steeyens, ** How the graceful attitude of this figure prodaims that 
it stands firm on its centre, or giyes eyidence in fayour of its own 
’ fixure.” 

standing-bed, and tmcUe-hed^His^ i. 403: In Shakespeare’s 
time a bed-room was generally fumiriied with a standing-died and 
a truckle-hed; the former for the person of superior rank, the 
latter for the inferior or for an attendant : in the daytime the 
truchU-hed (so named from trochlea^ a castor) was wheeled under 
the standing-bed. 

standing -bowl, a bowl resting on a foot, yiii. 28 ; standing* 
hqwls^ y. 670. 

stands at a guard with mvy^ stands cautiouriy on his defence, &c*\ 
(MasoN), i. 454. 

Stanisl, another name for the kestrel or windhoyer, falco Hnnun* 
culus^ an inferior, but beautiful, species of falcon (see Yarrell’s 
Hist of Brit Birds j vol. i. p. 67, sec. ed.), iii. 367. 

star — The^ The pole-star : (herds no more sailing hy the star^ ii. 115# 

UtBX*-Out of thy, yii 185 : see note 54, yii. 222. 

stars— •Hatr to : see hair to stare, &e. 

stark, stiff : Stark, as you see, yii. 701 : When the words stark and 
st(f occur together, as in the following passages, the expression 
comes tmder the head of pleonastic : Many a nobleman lies stark 
and stiff, iy. 282 ; stiff and stark and cold, yi. 452 (This pleonasm is 
of yery considerable antiquity ; so in TAs Weddynge of Sir Oawea 
and Dime RagneU ; 

Her arajment was worth iii mark, 

Of good red nobles styf and stark,** 

. Madden’s Sir Qawayne, p. 228*)» 

starkly, stiffly, 1 495. 

Starr’d, influenced by the stars, fated, iii 452. 

starting-bole, an eyasion C^Steri^yng hole, ung iapynet, Ueutde^ 
Ttfuge,^^ BshgpiSifde LeselarcisHment de la Lang, Fr,,ldSO, idL 
Ixrii, Table of Subst. ; “A starting-hole^ Suhtelf^iumi^^ Ooles^ 
Lat and Engl, Diet,), iy,.2d9* 

start-up, an upstart, ii. 85. * 







AfeWSy to deprive ol power : Ache$ caiUraet and starve your iupj^ 
joints f Ti. 514. 

Starving/or a time Ofpelhmell havooh and confusion C* impatieiitly 


expediing a timo,’* Ao. Malokb), iv. 276. 


Stato, an estate; to give half my state, viii. 190 ; According to the 
measure qf their states, iii. 76 (see note 169, iii. 99). . 

state, a raised chair, with a canopy over it, a chair of state : sitting 
in my state, iii. 356 ; ihis chair shall he my state, iv. 242 ; He sits 
in his state, vi. 231 ; Our hostess heepi her state, vii. 38. 


state, a person of high rank (the word with this signification being 
generally used in the plural) : your greatness and this noble state 
(this train of noble^ persons of high rank), tL 39 ; kings, queens, 
and states, vii. 680. 


State--J7i0rs stands all your, The whole of your fortune depends on * 
this” (Johnson), vi. 441. 

state of floods — The, The majestic dignity of the ocean, the chief 
of floods” (Malone), iv. 392. 

station, a mode of standing, an attitude : A station like the herald 
Mercury, vii. 168. 

station, the act of standing, the state of repose : Her motion and 
* her station are as one, vii. 541. 

statist, a statesman, vii. 666 ; statists, vii. 201. 

status, a statue, v. 155 ; vi. 642, 660 ; staiuas, v. 410 ; see particularly 
note 48, vi 695. 


statue, synonymous with ** picture My substance should be statue 
in thy stead, i. 316. * 


statute qf thy beauty thou wilt take — The, viii. 416 : ** Statute has 
here its legal signification, that of a security or obligation for 
money” (Malone). 

Statute-oaps — Better wits have worn plain, ii. 219 : statute<aps, 
ue. woollen caps: ‘^Probably [certainly] the meaning is. Better 
wits may be found among the dtisens, Vho are not in general re- 
markable for sallies of imagination” (Steevens) : In 1571, an act 
of Padiamrat was passed, fcrr the benefit of cappers, that all 
persons above the age of six years (with the exception of the 
nobOity and some others) should wear woollen caps on sabbath- 
days and hdidays, upon penalty of ten groats. 

atatUtSS, his recdgnizanees^His, vii. 195: Here statutes are (not 
acts of parliament, but) statutes-merehant and staple, particu^ 
, modes of reeogideanee or acknowledgment for securing debts, wfatSi 
thereby become a charge uikm the party’s land. Statutes and re- 
cognisances are constantly mentioned together in the [covenants of 
a purdiase-deed” (Bitson). 
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OtaVMy the irood of the liacen,— laiieei : ITidr amid iIMm in 
charge^ iv. 366 ; Look that mg Btaveo he eownd^ and not too hoaog^ 
Tp 444 Aa it waa usual to cany more than one into the fie]4> 
the lightness of them was an object of consequence,” Btsetens) ; 
your broken staveuj v. 452 ; bird to bear their etavee (onlanoes), tii. 
69. 

Btay—A, iv. 25 : see note 44, ir. 83. 

stead, to assist, to benefit, L 276, 454 ; ii. 353 ; iii. 127, 279 ; Tii, 
393 ; yiii. 35, 45 ; eteddst iii. 256 ; yi. 417. 

stead upy to fill up instead of another : we advise (his wronged 
maid to stead up your appointment^ i 483. 

steely 6 one«— «, iii. 209 : see note 12^. 288. 

Steepy night^IIaih travelVd bn to agds^ viiL 380 : “ So in the 7th 
Sonnet, 

* Lo, in the orient^ when the gracious light 
Lifts np his burning head— 

And having climb’d the stssp-ng heavenly hill, 

Besembling strong youth in his middle age—*. 

These lines fully explain what the poet meant by the steepy night 
of agd^ (Malone). *’ 

Stell’d, A fojce where all distress is,yiii. 328 ; hath stelVd thy heaut^e 
form in table of my hearty yiii. 361 : In these passages stelPd (a 
doubtful reading?) is explained fixed,”— from stell a lodge, or 
fixed place of abode see Nares's Gloss. 

Stelled, starry, yii. 310. 

stem, the prow or fore-port of a ship 0* The stem of a dilp, 'Mos~ 
trum,"' Coles’s Lat ftnd Engl. Diet.) ; And fell below his stem, vi. 
169 ; From stem to stem, yiii. 47. 

StephaxiO— 0 King, &o. i'224 : an allusion to a celebrated ballad, 
a portion of which is quoted in Othello, act ii so. 3, vol. yii p. 406, 
where see foot-note. 

Steniaf^e, steerage, iv. 449. 

St6W6di>r«ws— A; seejprttns— A s/«ce«7. 

Stiokler-like, yi. 98 : A stickler was one who stood by to part 
the combatimtB when yiotory could be determined without lihod- 
shed. They are often mentioned by Sidney. * An&ony,’ says Sir 
‘ Thomas North, in his tran^tion of Plutarch, * was Umi^ in 
person a stickler to port the young men when they had fought 
miough* ” (Stbevbns) : ** A Stickler. Arbiti% arbitrateiur, moymt- 
^ neur» Sticl^ers. Fersonnes intetposees, A Stickmig. ArbUn^e” Oot-^ 
graye’s Fr. and Engl. Diet. : ne deriyation of the word has Mn 
disputed. 

stiff, hard, unpleasant : This is stiff newSf yiit 602^ 
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BTIOMATIO^TOM4t}H. 

« 

Stigmatic, one on whom nature has set a mark of deformify, a 
9 Ugma '' (Steevems), v. 193, 261. 

Stlgmatlcal in marked by natore with deformity, ii. 34. 

still an end (or most an end), almost perpetually, without intermis- 
sion, generally, i. 312 llie expression, which is not yet worn 
out, is of great antiquity.” Gifford’s note on Maeeinger'a Werke, 
yoL ir. p. 282, ed. 1813). 

still mueic, soft music, ii. 307 ; iii. 74 :* see note 78, ii. 333. 

still emne eat all the draff, i. 397 : Bay gives The still sow eats up 
all the draught.” Froverba, p. 169, ed. 1768 : and see draff, 

stilly^ gently, softly, lowly, iv. 468. 

Stixig*| sexual passion : Aa aenaual aa the bruttahtating itaelf, iii. 32. 

stint, to cease : Aikd atint thou too, vi. 399 ; Ihe^ll neoer atint, yiii. 
55 ; it atinted, and aaid Ay,'* vi. 399. 

stint, to stop, to cause to stop : We muat not aUnt Out neceaaary 
actiona, v. 493 ; Ha^f aHnta their atrife, vi. 74 ; He can at pleamre 
atint their melody, vi. 337 ; makepeace atint war, vi. 676. 

Stitohery, needlework, 146. 

Stitllied, formed on the atith or anvil, vi. 79. 

Stithy, the place where the aUth or anvil stands,— a smithy, a forge, 
vii. 166. 

Stoocado, a thrust in fencing ; from the Italian atoccata (see the 
next article) : your paaaea, atoccadoea, i. 366. 

StOCCata, a thrust in fencing (Ital.) : Alla atoccata carriea it away, 
vi. 429. 

stock, an abbreviation of atoccado (see above) ; thy atock, thy reverae, 
i. 373. 

stock, a stocking : knit him a atock, i. 299 ; a linen atock, iii. 144 ; 
a fiame-cohured atock, iii. 333: in the two last passages it would 
seem that atock means a long close stocking.” 

stock, to put in the stocks : Who atoclifd my aervantf vii. 289 ; Stock- 
ing hia meaaenger, viL 281. 

stock-fish of ^ee^Make a. Beat thee as stock-fidi (dried cod) is 
beaten before it is boiled, i. 212. 

stockings— Taf/, askings drawn high above the knee” (Fair- 
holt), V. 499. 

stock-punished, punished by being put in the stocks, vii. 302. 

stole all courteay from heenomAtl: see cowrteay from heaven, 4bc. * 

stomach, stubborn resolution, courage : An undergoing atomach 
(an enduring stubbornness), i. 182 ; Gan vail hia atomach (” B^im 
to fall his courage, to let his spirits sink under his fortunes^” 

EE 
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jrbiiKB(m), iT. sme enUqmse That hoA a 
reqtiites stubborn resolution or courage), t£. 106. * 

Btoniaoh, anger, resentment : kill your utomoeh on your msa^ i,869 ; 
these nobles should such stomachs bear! v. 16 ; The ujinds groso Mgh^ 
so do your stomachSf lords^ v. 129. 

StOmacll) pride, arrogance: an unbounded stomachy t. 650; vail 
your stomachs^ iii. 179. 

stomachy to resent, to bear an angry remembrance of : if you must 
believe^ Btamach not all^ vii. 543. 

stomaching*, resentment, anger, vii. 515. 

stone, to make like stone, to harden ; thou dost stone my hearty vii. 
460. 

stone-bow, a cross-bow for shooting stones, or rather bullets, iii. 
356. 

stones in heaven But what serve for the thunder f — Are there no, vii. 
466 : see Aunder^stone, 

stonish’d, astonished, viii. 266. 

stool-ball, viii. 200 : Stool-ball is frequently mentioned by the 
jmters of the three last centuries, b# without any proper defini- 
tion of the game. Doctor Johnson [in his ZHcf] tells us, it is a 
play where balls are driven from stool to stool, but does not say 
in what manner or to what purpose. I have been informed, that 
a pastime called stool-ball is practised to this day in the northern 
parts of England, which consists in simply setting a stool upon the 
ground, and one of the players takes his place before it, while his 
antagonist, standing at a distance, tosses a ball with the intention 
of striking the stool ; and this it is the business of the former to 
prevent by beating it away with the hand, reckoning one to the 
game for every stroke of the ball ; if, on the contrary, it should 
be missed by the hand and touch the stool, the players change 
places INote, 1 believe the same also happens if the person who 
threw &e ball can catch and retain it when driven l^k, before 
it reaches the ground] ; the conqueror at this game is he who 
strike the ball most tim& before itx^ouches the stool. Again, in 
other parts of the couniay a certain number of stools are set up in 
a circular form, and at a distance from each other, and every one 
of them is occupied by a single player ; when the ball is struck, 
which is dque as before with the hand, they are every one of them 
obliged to alter his situation, running in succession from stool to 
stool, and if he who threw the ball can regain it in time to strike 
any one of the players, before he readies the stool to whidi he is 
running, he takes his place, andUfae person touched must throw 
the baU, until he can in like manner return to the drole. Stool- 
ball seems to have been a game more properly appropriated to the 
women than to the men ; but occasionally it was played by the 
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^ yatmg panom of botii aejioi indiscriminatejy^^ Ac. Strutt’s Spor^ 
and Pakimsi, p. 89f mo. ^ « 

Stoop, a term in fdoomy-^to ratii ^wn Tiolently from a heiglit in 
the air npon the prey (^*^8toup^ or Stouping on the Wing, is when 
the Hawk is aloft upon her wingSi and then descends to strike her 
Prey.” E. Holme’s Acad, of Armory and Blazon (Termz of Art used 
in Fdtconryy Ac.), B. ii. oh. xL p. 240) : UU oho 8to<p, she must not 
hefalUgorg'dy iii. 155 ; when they etoop^ they stoop with the like wing^ 
iv. 472 ; the way which they stoopd eagles^-’m. 713 ; the holy eagle 
Stoopd as to foot uSf vii. 718. 

stoop, or stoupf sometimes used to signify a cup, sometimes a much 
larger veml, iii. 3^5 ; vii. 194, 404 ; stoops, vii. 207. 

store— jPor, “ To be preserved for use” (hlALONE) : those whom Na- 
ture hath not made for store, viii. 354. 

storm of fortunes, braving of fortunes, vii. 390 : see note 23 , vii. 474. 

story, to relate, to give an account of : stories His victories, viii. 273 
(and see note 6 , viii. 280); He stories to her ears her husbands fame, 
viii. 290 ; rather than story him in his own hearing, vii 644. 

stout, unbending, obstinate, stubborn : I will he strange, stout 
(haughty), in yellow stockings, iii. 359 (see note 60 , iii. 404) ; For 
grief is proud, and makes his owner stout, iv. 30 ; • As stout and proud 
as he were lord of all, v. 114 ; correcting thy stout heart, vi. 192. 

stoutness, obstinacy, stubbornness : Thy dangerous stoutness, vi. 
194 ; his stoutness When he did stand for consul, vi. 234. 

stover, i. 220: Stover. Fodder and provision of all sorts for 
cattle ; from estovers, law-term, which is so explained in the Law 
Dictionaries. Both are derived from estouvier, in the old French, 
defined by Roquefort, * Convenance, n4cessit4, proviuon de tout ce 
qui est n^cessaire.^ DicUonn, de la Langue Eom'^ Nares’s Gloss. : 

** Stover (in Cambridgeshire and other counties) signifies hay made 
of coarse rank grass, such as even cows will not eat while it is 
green. Stover is likewise used as thatch for cart-lodges and other 
buildings that deserve but rade and^^heap coverings” (Steevens) : 

Stover, Pabulum'' Coles’s Lat. and Engl. Diet. 

jStracliy— 27^ lady of the, iii. 356 : An allusion to some story which 
is not now known. Hanmer thought that Strachy “should be 

« perhaps Stratarch, which (as well as Strategue) signifies a general 
of an army, a commander-in-chief Payne Knight remarked ; 

“ The Governors employed by the Greek Emperors in Sicily and 
Italy, from the sixth to the tenth century, were called stpathfoi, 
Generals or Prostors, corrupted by the Italians, partly through their 
own, and partly through the Byzantine pronunciation, to stratici, 
pronounced stratiehi / which continued to be a title of magistracy 
in many states long afterwards ; and this word strachy, Vbich has 
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^ 80 puzzled all the commentators, is only a farther corruption of 

it acquired in its passage through successive French ind English 
translations of some old Italian novel, in which the widow of one 
of those magistrates had married an inferior officer of her house- 
hold. See Giannone, Ei$t, di Napoli^ L xi. c. vi. “ The lady of 
the Strachy^' writes Mr. Halliwell, “ is the lawyer^s or judge's lady 
or widow. The term is now only preserved in the Bussian lan- 
guage; but it was probably taken by Shakespeare from some 
novel or play, upon which he may have founded the comic inci- 
dents of this drama. * [Corroboration can, however, be derived] 
from the list of all the Crown servants of Busaia, sent every year 
to the State Secretary of the Home Department at St. Petersburg ; 
in which, for 1825 and 1826, PTooureur Bolwinko was reported to 
be imprisoned at Yilna for the above case, and that the Strapchy 
of Oszmiana was acting in his stead as Procureur j:)ro tem,^ House- 
hold Words, March 15th, 185L” (After all, are we not as far as 
ever from having ascertained the meaning of Strachy f) 

straight — Make her grave, vii. 192 : Here straight, which Johnson 
erroneoutiy explains from east to west in a direct line parallel to 
the church,*' means merely ** straightway, immediately.” 

8traight*pight) straight -pitched, straight - built, upright (see 
pight), vii. 726. 

strain) a turn, a tendency, an inborn disposition : unless he know 
some strain (evil tendency, ** vicious conduct,” Gifford, Introd. to 
Ford's Works, p. cxlvii.) in me, i. 361 ; all of the same strain, i. 385 ; 
so degenerate a strain as this, vi. 34 ; your valiant strain, vii. 337 
(in this passage Mr. Grant TWte eiqdains strain ** lineage but 
would Albany here compliment on his ** lineage” the man whom 
he soon after calls half-blooded fellow” ?). 

strain, a stock, a race, a lineage : he is of a nohle strain, ii. 94 ; he 
is bred out of that bloody strain, iv. 446 ; The strain of man's bred 
out Into baboon and monkey (“ Man is exhausted and degraerated ; 
his strain or lineage has worn down into a monkey,” Johnson, — * 
who in his Bkt quotes this passage as an example of strain'* 
meaniug ** hereditary disp<»ition”), vi. 514; the noblest of thy strain^ 
vL 677 ; of what a noble strain you are, viii. 63. 

•Strain, Ac.-— And, in the publication, make no, vi. 25 : ^ And make 
no difficulty, no doubt, when this duel comes to be proclaimed,, 
but that Apliilles, dull as he is, will discover the drift of it.’ So 
afterwards, in this play, XTlysms says, 

' I do not strain at the position,* 

i.e. I do not hesitate at, 1 make no difficulty of it” (Txsobald). 

Strain courtesy, vi. 419 ; viii. 2^ : On the lifter passage now re- 
ferred to, Mr. Staunton observes ; ** When any one hesitated to 
take the post of honour in a perilous nndertaldng, he was sarcas- 
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tiically sidd to ttram eourUvy. Tnrberrille applies the expression 
to dogs, as Shakespeare doM ; 'for many hotmds wiU «<ram cour* 
tetie at this chace.’ ” 

strain’d, t' appear thus — With vsihai e/MonnUr so mcwrent I Have : 
see encomter so uncurrent^ &o. 

strains of honour — Thejme^ ** The niceties, the refinements [of hon- 
our]” (Johnson), vi. 229. 

atrait^ strict, rigorous : some strait decrees^ iv. 271 ; SMxh a strait 
edicts Y. 159 ; his creditors most strait^ vL 510 ; Proceed no straiter 
Against ov/r uncle Gloster^ v. 153f 

OStrait^ niggardly : you are so strait^ And so ingrateful^ you deny me 
that, iy. 74. 

atraited For a reply, Put to difficulty, puzzled for a reply, iii. 476. 

atrange, coy, shy, reserved : Or strange, or self-ajflkted ! vi. 42 ; 
more cunning to he strange, vi. 412 ; I should have been more strange, 
ibid. ; strange love, grown hold, vi. 433 ; and see make strange^ 

strange, foreign, a stranger : As strange unto your town as to your 
talk, ii. 19 ; he Is strange and peevish, vii, 652 ; lam something curi- 
ous, being strange, vii. 656. 

strange Even to the disposition that I owe, &c,-^You make me, vii#. 
42 : ^ You prove to me that I am a stranger even to my own 

disposition, when I perceive that the very object which steals the 
colour from my cheek permits it to remain in yours.* In other 
words, *You prove to me how false an opinion I have hitherto^ 
maintained of my own courage, when yours, on the trial, is found 
to exceed it’ ” (Steevens) : “ ‘ You render me a stranger to, or 
forgetful of, that brave disposition which I know I possess, and 
make me fancy myself a coward, when I perceive that I am ter- 
rified by a sight which has not in the least alarmed you’ ” (Ma- 
lone) : I believe it only means, * you make me amazed’ ” (Heed) ; 

** To owe here means to (rum or possess. The sense expressed is, 
You make me feel as strange or unnatural, the very disposition to 
fear, which belongs or is natural to me on beholding sutbh sights, 
when I see you so wholly unaffected by them” (Elwin). 

strangely, ^*Used by way of oomtaiendation, merveillefusement, * to 
a wonder^ ” (Johnson) : Hast^tromgely stood the test, L 218. . 

strangely, with a distant rested manner : pass strangely by him, 
vi. 54. 

strangeness, coyness, diyness, distant bel^vioAr, reserve : mgird 
thy strangeness, iii. 378 the savage strangeness he puts on, vi. 39 
your strangeness and his pride, vi. 54 ; in strangeness, stand no fur- 
ther off, vii. 416 She puts on outward strangeness, viiL 249 ; Meaeure 

V [ my strangeness with my wnripe years, viii. 256.,; 
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Stranger’d) estranged, alienated, vii. 255. 

strangle-—/ mil acquaintance^ **1 will put an end to our familiar* 
ity*’ (Malone), viii. 393. 

Strangle thy ptopri^iy-^That makes thee: propiiely, 

strappado — Tke^ iv. 238 : The Half Strappado is to have the 
Mans hands tyed cross behind his Bade, and so by them to be 
drawn up to a considerable height, and so let down again ; this, 
in the least of it, cannot but pull either the Shoulders or Elbows 
or both out of Joynt.— ^The Whole Strappado is when the person 
is drawn up to his height, and then suddenly to let him fall half* 
way with a jerk, which not only breaketh his Arms to pieces, but 
also shaketh all his Joynts out of Joint ; which Punishment is [sic] 
better to be Hanged than for a Man to undergo.*’ B. Holme’s 
Academy of Armory and Blazon^ B. iii. c. vii. p. 310 : It was,” ob- 
serves Dodle,. ** a military punishment. . . . The term is evidently 
taken fromTthe Italian strappare^ to pull or draw with violence.” 

stratagem) a dreadful, a disastrous event, a calamity : the father 
of some stratagem^ iv. 314 ; What stratagems^ how fell, how butcherly ^ 
v^ 267. 

strawy, straw-like, no better than straw, vi. 94. 

stray, **act of wsaLdeemg^' (Johnson’s Diet), a dereliction : I woitht 
not from your hue make such a stray, &o. vii. 255. 

stray, stragglers : pursue the scatterW stray, iv. 373. 

JStray, to make to stray, to midead : Hath not else his eye Stray'd 
his affection, Ac. ii. 44. 

strength of limit, the limited degree of strength which it is cus- 
tomary for women to acquire before they are suffered to go abroad 
after child-bearing” (Mason), iii. 452. 

stretch our eye^How shall we, How wide must we open our eyes”^ 
(Johnson), iv. 439. 

Stricture, strictness, i '453^. 

stride, \o over-stride, to over-pass : To stride a limb, vii 677. 

strike (a naval term), to lower the sails : And yet we strike nof, but 
securely perish, iv. 129 ; Than bear so low a sail, to strike to thee, 
V. 306 (The second patege at least indodes the idea of lowering 
the colours in token of surrender), 

strike, “ to blast or affect by sudden and secret influence” (Hares’a 
Oloss.) : then ngpUxnets strike, vii 108. 

strike, to tap : strike the vessels, ho / vii 585 (Weber wasi the iixit 
to expUua rightly the meaning of strike in line, oomparing it 
with a passage in Fletdier’s Moneieier Thomas, act v. sc. 10, ^ Hbme,. 
Launce, and strike a fresh |neee of wine that it should have 
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pQEzled Johnson, Stoeyens, Bitson, and Holt White, is the more 
extraordinaqr, because the word oocuis with the same signification 
in a well-known modem poem ; 

** L’Avare, not UEong half his store, . 

Still gmmhleB that he has no more ; 

Strikes not the present tnn, for fear 
* The vintage should be bad next year/’ &o. 

Prior’s Alma, 0. iii.). 

strikers— iVb hng-staff, six/penny, iv. 225, No fellows that izifest 
the road with long staffs, and knock men down for sixpence^’ 
(Johnson) : Ooigrave has **^,jQant k la main .... a striker, one 
with whom there is hut a word and a blow'"* Fr. and Engl, Diet, : 
“ A striker had some cant signification with which at present we 
are not exactly acquainted. It is used in several of the old plays. 
I rather believe in this place, * no six-penny striker* signifies ^ not 
one who would content himself to horrtyw, i.e. rob ypu for the sake' 
of six-pence.’ That to borrow was the cant phrase^or to steal, is 
well known ; and that to strike likewise signified to borrow, let the 
following passage in Shirley’s Gentleman of Venice confirm ; 

* Cor, You had [were] best assault me too. 

Mai, I must borrow money, 

And that some oaU a striking,* &o. * 

Again, in Glapthorne’s Hollander, 1640 ; 

* The only shape to hide a striker in.’ 

Again, in an old Ms. play [printed in 1824] entitled The Second 
Maiden's Tragedy ; 

* one that robs the mind, 

Twenty times worse than any highway striker* ” (Stebvens): 
“ In Greene’s Art of Coney catching, 1592, under the table of Cant 
Expressions used by Thieves ; * — the cutting a pocket or picking a 
purse is called striking ;’ again, who taking a> proper youth to 
be his prentice, to teachihim the order of striking and foisting’ ” 
(Collins) ; “ ^e also The London Prodigal, 1605; ‘Nay, now I 
l^ve had such a fortunate beginning. I’ll not let a six-penny-purse 
escape me* ” (Malone). 

Stringrs ^ beards-^Good, ii. 311 : The strings were to prevent 
the false beards from falling off. 

strongly determined : Strong andfastend villain ! vii. 276. 

8tr08S6r8— your strait, In you tight dose drawers, iv. 465 : 
Theobald thought that here strdtt strossers meant “ naked ddn 
but he was certainly mistaken, for these Irish strossers (a form 
of trossers) are frequently mentioned : he also* altered strosesrs to 
tfpssers, — an improper alteration which Mr. Collier persists in 
retaining (“ij payer of blade stroesrs.” Inventory of theatrical 
dresses,— Malone’s Shakespeare, by BosweU, vol iiL p. 310: “Nor 
the Danish sleeve sagging dbwn like a Wdeh wallet, the Italian’s 
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doM 9trQH€r^ nor the French standing collar.*’ Dekker’g OulVs 
Homhooh, p. 40, reprint, 1812 : “ Or, like a toiling^nsnrer, sets his 
eon a-horseback in cloth-of-gold breedhee, while he himself goes 
to the devil a-foot in a pair of old Middleton’s No 

Wit^ no Help like a WotmoCb^ act ii. sc. 1, Worhs^ vol. v. p. 39, ed. 
Dyce). 

Stroy’d, destroyed, viL 664. 

stuck, more properly stocky an abbreviation of etoccado; see first 
stock: he gives me the stuck-in with such a mortal motion^ iii. 374 ; 
your vermuCd stuck^ vii. 191. 

, stuck upon himy as the sun, &o. — ^2$ (t.s. His honour), iv. 339 ; and 
therein stuck A sm and moon^ vii. 589 : To modern readers there 
is perhaps something odd in t^ use of the word stuck; but it was 
familiar enough to those of Shakespeare’s days ; 

** While Lucifer fore-shewes Auroras springs, 

Arotos ttiekes aboue the earth vnmou*d,’* &e. 

Chapman’s Byrons Tragedie, sig. n 4 verso, ed. 1608 ; 

** No black-eyed star mast , sticks in vertnes spheare.” 

UeldEer’s SatiromasUxt 1602, sig. l 2. 

stuff, luggage, movables : fetch our stuff from thence^ ii. 42 ; to get 
(Air stuff ahoardy ibid. 

stuffed, filled, stored : stuffed with all honourable virtueSy ii. 76 ; Of 
stuff'd sufficiency y Of abilities more than enough” (Johnson), iii. 
440. 

style—- his : see aggravatCy &c. 

subject, subjecto, people : the greater file of the subjecty i. 487 ; And 
let the sulgect seCy i. 607 ; physics (acts as a cordial to) the sulgecty 
iii. 420. 

subscribe, ** to agree to” (SteevensI ; As I subscribe not thaty nor 
any other y But in the loss of questiony jP474 ; and see note 74, i. 632. 

subscribe, to yield, to give way, to surrender : when I had sub^ 
scrib'd To mine own fortuity iii. 279 ; subscrib'd his power! vii 268 ; 
All cruels else subscrib'd (idl cruelty or inhumanity ** yielded, sub* 
mittef to the necessity of the occasion,” Johnson), vii. 310 ; Hector 
. . . subscribes To tender olyeciSi vi. 76 ; Death to m$ subseribesy viii. 
402. 

subscribe for thee--~To the possibility of thy soldiershipy willy iii. 
2j64 : * I will subscribe’ (^yi|tBmtram) * to the possibility of your 
soldierdiip.’ His doubts b^g now raised, he suppresses that he 
diould not be so willing to vouch for its probaUUty'^ (Steevbns) ; 

believe Bertram means no more than that he is confident 
Parolies will do all that soldiership can effect. He was not yet „ 
certain that he was ^ a hildihg’ ” (Malone). 

subscription^ submission, obedi^ce, vii. 295.^ 
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EUbstance, Whose grossness little characters sim up^ vi. 25 ; ** Suh^ 
stance is eetatje^ the value of which is ascertained by the use of small 
characters^ i. e. numerals. So, in the Prologue to King Henry F., 

* a crooked figure may 
Attest, in little spfitoe, a million.* 

The gross sum is a term used in T4e Merchant of Venice [no : — ^in 
The Sec. Part of K. Henry IV. act ii. sc. 1 : “ (he gross^' occurs in 
The Merchant of Venice^ act i. sc. 3]. Grosmess has the same mean- 
ing in this instance*’ (Stebyens). 

substractors, detractors, iii. 33L 

SUbtiltieS o’ th' UU—You do yet taste Some^ i. 229 ; “ This is a 
phrase adopted froin ancient cookery and confectionary. When 
a dish was so contrived as to appear unlike what it really was, 
they called it a suhtilty. Dragons, castles, trees, &c. made out of 
sugar, had the like denomination. See Mr. Pegge’s Glossary to 
the Form of Cury^ &c., Article Sotiltees. Froissart complains much 
of this practice, which often led him into mistakes at dinner,” Ac. 
(Steevens). 

SUbtlO) smooth : Like to a howl upon a subtle ground^ vi. 222 (where 
Johnson, in his Dtc^., and Malone understand subtle to mean ** de- 
ceitful”). 

SUCCOeding^, a consequence : not to be understood without bloody 
succeeding^ iii. 235. 

success^ a succession : In whose success we are gentle (l^y succession 
fix>m ^hom we have our gentility), iii. 432 ; success of mischief shall 
be homy iv. 370. 

SUCO6S89 the issue, the sequel, the consequence of a thing : success 
Will fashion the eventy ii. 124 ; gice me leave to try successy iii. 222 ; 
(heir opinions of succesSy vi. 640 ; Mistrust of my success (of what 
had been the issue with me), vi. 682 ; Mistrust of good suceessy ibid. ; 
My speech should fall inUf such vile succesSy vii. 422 ; what is the 
success f vii. 544. 

sucoessautly, vi. 338 ; see note 135, vi. 374. 

SUOOessive Utle — ify, ^^My title to ^e succession” (Malone), vi. 
283 . 

successively, by order of succession” (Johnson) : So (hou the 
garland wear* st successively y iv. 385 ; Bui as successively y from blood 
to bloody V. 413. 

sudden, hasty, precipitately violent : her sudden quipsy i. 306 ,* sud- 
den and quick in quarrely iii 34 ; Sudaeny maliciousy vii. 55 ; sudden 
in chokTy vii. 402, 

sue his livery : see livery y &o. * 

suffered,, ^owed, not restrained : being , suffer'd in that hamful 
slumbsTy 160; being sufer'd with (allowed to engage wiEi) (he 
bear's fell pawy v. 191 ; Whkhy being suffer'dy rivers cannot qemchy 
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803 ; iSf/M, suffer'd^ it mil iet ike heart on fifty Tiii. 262 : and see 
nota 204 , ▼. 228. 

SuAdenoy— 8 ee«^/e<;. 

SUflfET mivied with wine : Bee wine and eugar^Sttch. 

8Ugrfir6Bt) to tempt, to inoite, to sednoe : euggeet thee from thy muetery 
iii. 272 ; Suggest (“Prompt, set on by injurious bints,” Bteevsns) 
his soon-helieving adversarieSy It. 107 ; suggest by ireasonsy iv. 441 ; 
We must suggest (“ prompt,” Steeybns) the people in what hatredy 
&c. yi. 165 ; suggest at first with heavenly showsy yii. 413 5 do suggest 
me stilly yiii. 421 ; tender youth is soon suggestedy i. 292 ; Suggested 
us to make ihemy ii. 232 ; what EvSy what serpmty hath suggested theSy 
iy. 155 ; Suggested this proud issue of a kingy yiii. 288 ; suggests the 
king our mastery y. 489 ; sweet- suggesting LovSy i. 287. 

SUggBStion, temptation, seduction : They'll take suggestion (“ any 
bint of yillany,” Johnson) as a cat laps milky i. 201 ; the strong'st 
suggest^ Our worser Genius cany i. 218 ; their bloody Mingled with 
venom of suggestion (“ Tbougb tbeir blood be inflamed by tbe temp- 
tations to wbicb youtb is peculiarly subject,” Malone), iy. 377 ; 
why do I yield to that suggestiony yii 11 ; Suggestions are to others 
Ofi to mey ii. 167 ; in those suggestions for the young early iii. 249. 

suggestion Tith'd all the kingdom— One that 5y,y. 550: “Tbe 
word suggestiony says tbe critic [Dr. Warburton], is here used with 
great propriety and seeming knowledge of tbe Latin tongue : and 
be procecib to settle tbe sense of it from the late Roman writers 
and their glossers. But Bbakspeare’s knowledge was from Holin- 
riied, wbom be follows verbatim; *Tbia cardinal was of a great 
stomach, for be computed bimself equal with princes, and by 
craftie suggestions got into bis bands innumerable treMure : be 
forced little on simonie, and was not pitiful!, and stood affec- 
tionate in bis own opinion : In open presence be would lie^and 
seie untruth, and was double both in speech and meaning : be 
would promise much and perform little : he was yidous of bis 
bodie, and gaye the clergie eyil example.’ Edit. 1587, p. 922” (Stee- 
YENS) : Tbe aboye passageiwas borrowed by Holinsbed firom Hall : 
In thd line ‘ of our text Nares (Gloss.) understands suggestion to 
mean “ crafty deyice.” 

suit, a court-solidtation, a petition or request made to a prince or 
statesman : It is my only suit (with a quibble on the double mean- 
ing of suit^** apparel” and “petition”), iii. 31 ; And then dreams he 
of smelUng out a suity yi. 403 ; For obtaining of suits (repeated with 
a quibble on suits— petitions” and “ dotbes of a person banged”), 

• iy. 212. 

suit, a loye-snit : Which late her noble suit in court dSd sAim (“Who 
laMy retired from tbe solidtation of her noble admirers,” Ma- 
xx>nb), yiii. 446. 
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suit, suit-flernee, senrioe due to a superior lord : Give notice to 9 uch 
men of sort and euii Ae are to meet him^ i. 504 : lu the feudal 
times all vassals were bound to bold euit and service to tbeir over- 
lord ; that is, to be ready at all times to attend and serve bim, 
eitbSr when summoned to bis courts, or to bis standard in war. 
^ Subh men of sort and suit as are to meet him,’ 1 presume, meana 
the Duke’s vassals or tenants m capite" Edinburgh Magazine^ Nov. 
1786: and see second sor& 

suit, to clothe, to dress : Description cannot suit itself in words, &c, 
iv. 479 ^ suit myself As does a Briton peasant, vii. 711 ; one meaning 
well suited (one meaning put into different suits or dresses), ii» 
135 ; How oddly he is suited ! ii. 351 ; richly suited, hut umsuitahle, 
iii. 211 ; So went he suited to his watery tomb, iii. 391 ; suited In 
like conditions as our argument, vi. 5 ; Be better suited (Put on bet- 
ter Clothes), vii. 330. 

suited, suited to each other, arranged : how his words are suited, 
ii.394. ^ 

suits with fortune — Out of, turned out of her service, and stripped 
of her livery” (Stbevens), iii. 16. 

sullen, heavy, dismal, melancholy, dark : sullen presage, iv. 6 ; sy>llen 
bell, iv. 317 ; viii. 384 ; sullen sorrow, iv. 118 ; The sullen passage 
of thy weary steps Esteem as foil, &o. iv. 119 ; sullen black, iv. 182 ; 
like bright metal on a sullen ground, iv. 215 ; the sullen earth, v. 116 ; 
sullen dirges, vi. 459. 

SUllens, moroseness : And let them die that age and sullens have, iv. 
126 (*^ Like you, Pandion, who being sick of the sullens, will seeke 
no friend.” Lyly’s Sapho and Phao, sig. D 2, ed. 1591). 

SUXU— ** Be brief, sum thy business in a few words” (Johnson), 
vii. 498. 

suinless, not to be computed, inestimable, iv. 429. 

summer’s story, viii. 398 : ** By a summer's story Bhakspeare seems 
to have meant some gay fiction" (Malone). 

SUmmoners^ officers that summbn offenders before^ a proper 
tribunal” (Stebvens), viL 296. 

SUmpter, a horse to carry necessaries on a journey, vii. 290. 

sun— too much I* the, vii 110 : ** He perhaps alludes to the pro- 
verb, * Out of heaven’s blessing into the warm sun’ ” (Johnson) : 
see heaven's benediction cvaCst To the warm sun t^Thou out of 

sun— Our hadffajdd, v. 167 : Edward the third bare for his device 
the rays of the sun dispersing themselves out of a doud.” Cam- 
den’s Eemams concerning Britain, &c, (Impresses), p. 451, ed. 1674. 

sun if Yorh^Made glorious summer by this, v. 851 : An allusion to 
the cognisance of Edward IV. ; see the next arbide (Here per- 
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haps a qtiibble was intended:, compare, in The ThM PaH of 
King Henry VL act ii so. 1, 

** henceforward will I b&r 
Upon my target three fair-shining suns. 

JRich. Nay, bear three danghters,*’ 4ko.). 

BUns P— i^o I see three^ ▼. 252 : ** This circumstance is mentioned 
both by Hall and Holinshed ; ‘ — ^at which tyme the son (as some 
write) appeared to the earle of March like three smnes^ and so- 
dainely joyned altogither in one, uppon whiche sight hee tOoke 
such courage, that he fiercely setting on his enemyes put them to 
fiight ; and for this cause menne ymagined that he gaye the suh 
in his full bryghtnesse for his badge or cognisance.’ These are the 
words of Holinshed” (Malone). 

BUH- burned) uncomely, homely, ill-favoured : I am sun-humed, ii. 
93 ; The Chrecian dames are sunburnt^ vi. 24. 

BUperfluoUB) possessed of more than enough : Cold wisdom wait- 
ing on svperfuous folly Q* Cold for naked^ as swperfluous for over- 
clothed^' Warburton ; but see note i3,iii. 289), iii. 209 ; our basest 
beggars Are in the poorest thing superfluous^ vii. 291 ; Let the super- 
fluous (“ one living in abundance,” Warburton) and lust-dieted 
man^ viL 314. 

Buperflux, a superfiuity, viL 299. 

SUperpraise, to overpraise, ii 295. 

superserviceable, over-officious, vii 278. 

supervise, on inspection: on the supervise (on the sighVof the 
document), vii. 201. 

supervise, to inspect, to overlook, ii. 195. 

supervisor, an inspector, an overlooker, a looker-on, vii. 427. 

SUppliance of a minute^ i e. what was supplied to us for a minute, 
or, as Mr. M. Mason supposes, an amusement to fill up a vacant 
. moment and render it agreeable” (Steevens) , ** the means of filling 
up the vacancy” (Caldecott), vii. 116. 

supplications in the quiU--Deliver our^ v. 119: see note so, v* 
201 . " 

supplyant, suppletoiy, auxiliary, vii 693. 

BUpplyxnent) a continuance of supply, vii fi64. 

BUppOSal) a notion, q belief, vii 109. 

suppose, a supposition : we come short of our suppose^ vi. 17 ; on vain 
suppose^ vi. 295 ; eoumterfeit supposes^ iii. 173 (where supposes is equi* 
valent to "persons supposed to be not what they really were:” 
compare, at the conclusion of act ii "I see no reason but sup- 
posed Lucentio Must get a father, call’d— Tinoentio”). . 

supposed:— 5e, Elbow^s blunder for Pll be i. 461. 
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SUr-additioxiy a sumame, an additional name, tIL 636. 

SUranoei an assnraiioe, vi. 344. 

surcease, a cessation, yii. 18. 

surcease, to cease^ vi. 194, 451 ; viii. 337. 

sure, safe, out of danger : If we recover that^ we're cure erimgh^ L 317. 

surfeiter, a glutton, a feaster, a reveller, vii. 514. 

surmise, speculation, conjecture concerning the future*’ (Ma- 
lone) \ function le emother'd in eurmiee^ vii. 12. 

surplice of humility over the llaclc gown of a hig heart^It mil 
wear the^ iii. 217 : “ This passage refers to the sour objection of 
the puritans to the use of the surplice in divine service, for which 
they wished to substitute the black Geneva gown. At this time 
the controversy with the puritans raged violently. Hooker’s Fifth 
Book of EcclesicLetical Polity ^ which, in the 29th chapter, discussea 
this matter at length, was published in 1597. But the question it- 
• self is much older— as old as the Beformation,” Ac. Note signed 
S.” in Knight’s Shahspyre. * 

SUr-reiued, over-reined, over-worked, iv. 458. 

suspect, suspicion, ii. 24 ; v. 122, 146, 156, 292, 406 ; vl 564 (twice) ; 
viii. 27^ 384 (twice) ; auapecte, v. 365. 

SUSpiratioU, the act of drawing the breath from the bottom of 
the breast, vii. 110. 

suspire, to breathe, iv. 43, 381. 

sustaining garmenta-^Their^ i 183 : This, I believe, means the gar- 
ments that bore them up (not, as Mason supposes, their garmenta 
which bore, without being injured, the drenching of the sea). 

swabber, a sweeper of the deck of a vessel, i. 203 ; iii. 340. 
SWag«bellied, having a large loose heavy belly, vii. 405. 
swam in a gondola^ iii. 56 : That is, been at Yenice” (Johnson). 

swart or awarth^ black, dark, dusky, ii. 28 ; iv. 30 ; v. 12 ; vi. 304 ; 

awarUeomplexion'd^ viii 363. « ^ 

swashers, swaggerers, braggadocios, iv. 451. 

swashing, swaggering, blustering, ** dashing” (Nares’s Gloaa .) : a 
awaahing and a marticU outaide, iii 19. 

swashing 5/ots, a blow that comes down with noise and violence, 
an overpowering blow, vi. 389 C*To swash (or dudi with* swords- 
and armour), ChamaUler'' Ootgrave’s Fr, and Engl Diet.), 

swath, a line or row of grass as left by the scythe : the mower' r 
sisatii, vi. 04 ; uttera it by great awatha^ iii. 350. 

swath, a linen bandage for a new-born diild,— infancy : from our* 
firet awath^ vi 557. 
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* SWathinff-ClotlieB (the same as twaddUng^ehuU, yiL 141), linen 
bandages for new*bom children (compare the preoedlng article), 
iT. 266. 

away of eartk-^All they *^The whole weight or momentum of this 
globe” (JoHNSoii), All **the balanced swing of earth” (Oraik), vi. 
626. 

away^ to incline : Now noaya it Hkia way . . Now iwaye it that way, 
y. 265 ; swaying more upon our part, iy. 424. 

away <m---Let us, iy. 864 : see notO 6i, iy. 410. 

awayed in the bach, iii. 144 \ Of the swa/yinge of the haehe. This 
is called of the Italians malferuto, and, accordi^ to Bussius and 
Martins opinions, commeth either by some great straine, or else 
by heayie burthens : you shall perceiye it by the reeling and roll- 
ing of the horses hinder parts in his going, which will fatilter 
many times, and sway, sometime backward, and sometime side- 
ling, and bee ready to fall eyen to the ground, and the horse beipg 
laid, is scant able to get uppe.” Blundeyile’s Order of Curing Horses 
Diseases, 1609 (quoted by Halliwell). * 

aW6ar’Bt^% gods in vain-^^Thou, Thou swearest by thy gods, &c. 
f iL 263. 

sweat — Till then Til, yi. 100 : An allusion to the cure of the vene- 
real disease by means of sweating : see tub, 

sweat 9 what with the gallows, — What with the,i. 449 ; Here, it would 
seem, the sweat means ” the sweating-sickness,” and not the method 
used for the cure of the yenereid disease. 

Bweet-and-twenty I twenty times sweet, iiL 847 ; A term of 
endearment : Steeyens cites, from The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 
his little wanton wagtailes, his sweet and twenties,^ Ac. 

sweet mouth^She hath a, i. 299 ; Here a sweet mouth is equiyalent to 
^*a sweet tooth ;” but Launoe, in his rejoinder, chooses to under- 
stand the words literally. 

sweeting, a kind of 8we^.t apple, and used as a teem of endear- 
ment'in all the passages now referred to, except the fourth,— iiL 
160, 346 ; y. 47 ; yi 420 ; vii. 410. 

sweetmeats, perfumed sugar-plums (see hissing^eomfits) ; Because 
their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are, yi. 408 : and such perhaps 
is the meaning of sweetmeats, ii. 266. 

SWeetneSfi^T^str saucy, i. 472 ; Here Steeyens undecstands sweet’^ 
ness to mean ” lickerishness.” 

SWeet-^SUggestlng, sweetly tempting,'!. 287 : see suggest 

swet, sweated, ii. 386 ; iii. 24 ; y. 606. 

^ swift, ready, quick : so swift and excellent a wit, iL 105 ; he is very 
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9mfi and wntenUious^ iii. 73 ; A good owift oimiU (with a quibble), 

iii. 176. 

BWlnge-buol^erfl, riotous blades, roisterers, ir. 355. 

BWinged, whipped, beaten, chastised, i. 275, 800, 415 (twice), 510 ; 

iv. 20, 3^ (twice). 

Swinstoadf iv. 69 : The name ought to be SwiMshead : but the 
error was derived from the old play. The Troubkeome Raigne of 
lohn^ &o, (see iv. 3), and from ballads concerning that king. 

STyithold, vii. 301 : The contraction of &imt Withold (supposed 
by Tyrwhitt to mean St. Vitalis), who, it appears, was commonly 
invoked against the nightmare. 

Switzers, vii. 182 : The Swiss in Shakespeare*s days, as in recent 
tim^ were ready to serve for pay in any part of Europe. 

SWOOPy the sudden descent of a bird of prey on its quarry, vii. 60. 

SWOOpstake, by wholesale, undistingoishingly’X^^^^^^^'^'^)) 

. 183. 

sword, nor hatchment o'er his hones — No trophy^ vii. 185 : “ It was 
the custom, in the times of our author, to hang a sword over the 
grave of a knight'* (Johnson) : This practice is uniformly kept 
up to this day,** &c. (Sir J. Hawkins). 

sword — To swear hy a: **The singular mixture of religious aqd 
military fanaticism which arose from the crusades, gave rise to the 
extraordinary custom of taking a solemn oath upon a sword. In 
a plain unenriched sword, the separation between the blade and 
the hilt was usually a straight transverse bar, which, suggesting 
the idea of a cross, added to the devotion which every true knight 
felt for his favourite weapon, and evidently led to this practice ; 
of which the instances are too numerous to be collected. The 
sword, or the blade, were often mentioned in this ceremony, with- 
out rderence to the cross.** Nares*s Gloss,: **In consequence of 
the practice of occasionally swearing by a sword, or. rather by the 
^ cross or upper end of it, the name of Jesus was sometimes inscribed 
on the handle or some other part. Such an instance occurs on the 
monument of a crusader inthe vestr;f of the church at Winchelsea,** 
Slo. (Doucb) : Swear hy this sword, iii. 447 ; Swear hy my sword, vii. 
126 (twice) : Hence Falstaff says jestingly that Glendower swore 
the devil his true liegeman upon the cross of a Welsh hooh, iv. 241 ; 
see Wedsh hooh, &o, (The custom of swearing by a sword pre- 
vailed even among the barbarous worshippers of Odin; **The 
Scythians commonly substituted a sword as the most proper 
symbol to represent the supreme god. It was by planting a 

• spear in the middle of a field, that they usually m^ked out 
the place set apart for prayers and sacrifices : and when they 
had relaxed from their primitive strictness, so far as to build 
temples and set up idols in them, they yet preserved some tfaces^ 
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of the ancient oostom, by putting a sword in the hands of OdinV 
statues. The respect they had for their arms made them also 
swear by instruments so valuable and so useful, as being the 
most sacred things they knew. Accordingly, m an ancient Ice- 
landic poem, a Scandinavian, to assure himself of a person’s good 
faith, requires him to swear ^by the shoulder of a horse, and the 
edge of a vmrd^ This oath was usud more especially on the 
eve of some great engagement : the aomiers engaged themselvea 
by an oath of this kind, not to flee though their enemies diould 
be never so superior in number.” Mallet’s Northern Aniiqu^tmf 
Ac., transL by Percy, vol. L p. 216, ed. 1770). 

SWOrd-and-buokler Pnnee of Wales — That same^ That same 
Prince of Wales who brawls and fights in the lowest company, iv. 
221 : ** Upon the introduction of the rapier and dagger, sword- 
and-buckler fell into desuetude among the higher dasses, and were 
accounted fitting weapons for the vulgar only, such as Hotspur im- 
plies were the associafes of the prince” (Staunton). (“My olde 
master kept a good house, and twenty or thirty tall sword md 
huchUr men about him.” Wilkins’s Miseries of Inf orst Marriage^ 
sig. E 4, eA 1629.) 

SWprder, a swordsman, a cutthroat, a gladiator, v. 168 ; vii. 557. 
sword-hilts : see huu. 

sworn hrother^ an expression originally derived from the fratres 
jurati, who, in the days of chivalry, mutually bound themselvea 
by oath to share each other’s fortune, ii. 76 ; iii. 483 ; iv. 166, 
232, 362 ; sworn brothers^ iv. 434, 452. 

sworn - out house-keying — I hear your grace hath^ I hear your , 
grace has forsworn, renounced, housekeeping, ii. 178. 

SWOUUds, swoons, viii. 329 : In this passage, of course, the rhyme 
requires the former spelling to be preserved, (Here Malone asserts 
— ^what he had already asserted in a note on The Winter's Talo-^ 
that swoon is constantly written sound or swound in the old copies 
of our author’s plays a most rash assertion : see note 93, iii. 510.) 

Syoori^, i. 185, 186, 187 ((twice), 213 (twice) : see wicked dew. 

83^3]ipath3r— ^ that thy valour stand on^ iv. 158 : “ Aumerle has 
di^enged B^ot with some hesitation, as not being his equal, 
and therefore one whom, according to the rules of diivalry, he 
was not obliged to fight, as a nobler life was not 4o be stoked, 
in a duel against a baser. Fitswater then throws down his gage, 
a pledge of battle ; and tells him that if he stands upon synyathiesy 
^ that is, upon equality of blood, the combat is now offered him by 
a man of rank not inferior to his own. Sympathy is an affectioa 
incident at once to two subjects. This community df affection 
implies a likeness or equality of nature, and thence our poet 
transferred the term to equality of blood” (Johnson). 
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tllbld, a boftd, a panel, the mu^eoe on irliieh a pietore is painted ; 
In our kearfd iahUy iii 209 ; Drawn in the flattmng table of her 
eye^ ir. 26 ; in table o/^ heartf yiii. 361. 

tablo^ "in Ihe kngiiage^f pahnistry or oliiromanoy; the whole eol> 
lection of Un^ on the skin within the hand” (Nares’s ^ 

space between certain lines on the skin within the hand” (Halli< 
well) : if any man in Italy have a fairer table, ii. 363. 

table and tables^ a memorandum^book : ike table wherein all my 
thoughte, &e. i. 288 ; the table of my memory , yii;124; U^mg ("mak- 
ing losre, saying soft things,” I^alonb) to hie maeter'e old tahlee. 
iv. 348 ; tsips hie tabUe clean^ iv. 368 ; My tabUe,-^meet it ie I eet it 
down, vii. 125 ; Thy gift, thy tablee, Tiii. 410. ^ 

table-book, a memorandum-book (see the preceding article), iii. 
483; vii.136. 

tabled, set down in writing, yu. 644. 

tables, backgammon (and other games played with the same b^ard 
and ^Uce) : whm he play e at tablee, ii. 220. 

tabor, a sort of mail drum, beaten with a single stick, and gene- 
rally accompanied by a pipe, which the taborer himself played, 
i. 223 ; ii. 96, 211 ; iii. 360 (three times,— where Donee remarks, 

" Thii*instmment is found in the hands of fools long before the 
time of Shakespeare”), 471 ; yi. 151 ; Tabors, vi. 232. 

taborer, a player on the tabof, i 214 ; Yiii. 164 : see tabor, 

tabourixxes, small drums,— drums, vi. 79 ; yii. 572. 

tackled, made of ropes fastened together, yi. 422. 

• tag^— TAs, The common people, the rabble, vi. 187 (so, the tag-rag 
people, ti. 624). 

talk— a! rat without a : see rat without a tail, See. 

taUor”' criee, ii. 276 : " The oustoni of crying tailor'nt a sudden 
fall baekwards, I think f remember to haye obsenred. He that 
dips beside his c^air, foils as a ti(^or squats upon his board” 
(JoiBmsdK) r It may be doubted if this explaiiit ^e text. 

talldr^ or be redbreaei teaeher^^Tie the next way to turn, iy. 253 : 
^The {dain "meaning is, that he who makes a common practice 
of singing, r^uces hiin^lf to the condition either of a taiky 
being oilfon mentioned as much giyen to singing], or a 
* teacher oi muaie fo .birds” (lUiiONE) next way, the nea^t 
W* . ' “ 

taint, tainted, touched, imbued : a pure unspotted heart, Never yet 
‘m Fy ' . 
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foM pith lovBf Y. 74 ; Nero tpiU he tainted Udth ren^ore^ 
jSompasBioa), T. 273. 

ta^ture, dfifilement, T. 133. 

tako,^ captivate, to deliglit : which must Take the ear eirangeliff^L 
235 ; plaffd to take epectatore, iii. 451 ; take The mnde qfJttc^h 
with heauty^ iii. 4G9. 

take, to bewitdi, to afEeot with malignaJi.infiuence, to strike with 
disease : takes the casUe^ i. 402 ; No fairy takes^ vii. 108 ; You taking 
airs, yii. 288. 

take, to strike : take you a blow o* the lips, iii. 356 ; Take him over 
the costard with the hilts of thy sword, t. 376 (Take in this sense 
is of considerable antiquity ; so in. the ballad of Little Jphn, the 
Beggar, and the Palmers, . > » 

** But one of them tooibe litle lohn on his head, 

^ The blood ran over his eye.’* Bishop Perey*s folio Ms. 
printed by the Early English Text Society, vol. i. p. 49). 

take, to leap : make you take the hatch, iv. 67. 

take, to tal^e refuge in : for Oo^s sake, take a house / ii. 44. 

take all is, I believe, {ftroperly, as Mr. Oolli^ observes, an expres- 
sion from the gaming-table, mewing, let all depend upon this 
hazard, and let the successful competitor ‘ take all* :** And hide 
what will take all, vii. 293 ; Pll strike, and cry Take alV' Let 
the survivor take all ; no composition ; victory or death,** John- 
son), vii. 564. (There was a game at dice called Take-alt.) 

take all, pay all, i. 368 : Bay gives Take all and pay all** among 
proverbs communicated by a Somersetshire gentleman. Proverbs, 
p. 273, ed. 1768. 

take away, to remove, to nitake away ; Let me still take away the 
harms I fear, vii. 272. 

take eggs for money f — Will you : see eggs for money, &o. ^ 

take— jPor/ can, iv. 435: “ Means, * 1 can take fire.* Though Pistol’a 
cook was, up, yet if he did^ not take fire, no flashing could ensue. 
The whole sentence consists in allusions to his na^ie*’ (JMason). 

t^^i^e his hofiie-^Let him, vi. 571 : see note 206, vi 605 (and to the 
passages there cited add, 

** And to mete him he tohe his pose fall xighi** 

Lydgate's Fall of Frynces^ B. lx* foL xxxiiU. YsetWr 
ed. Wayland : 

» To the Bruers gate he tooke his race." * ^ * ' 

Sony how a Brusr meant to make a Cooper euckoldr--$mon$ 
Seventy-nifw Blaek-Lefter BaMpds, Ac. 1807, p.. 6l). 

take in, to conqtier, to sub&ue : take in the mind, iii. 482 ; take in 
many towns, vi. 144 ; take in a toumf vu 192 $ .Take in 
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Tii. 488 ; iakt In Ti^rynt^ vii. 548 ; in some virtue^ Tii. 
674; With hie oion Hngki ha^ he’d take ue in^ Tii* 698 (where 
Johnson, and Nares in wrongly explain . loiS^ in by appre- 
hend as an ontlaw or felon”) ; taking kingdome In, tIL 559»» 

take it on one's deathr^To: see deaih — Took iiy on his: and com- 
pare 

«• Gripe, But I s|a sure she lones not him. 

WiU, Nay, 1 dare take it on my death she lones him.*’ 

WUy BegvildSt sig* 0 yerso, ed. 1606. 

take me with you, let mf understand you (“ go no faster than I can 
follow,” Johnson), ^243 ; vi. 446 (twice). 

take on, which commonly signifies to grieye” (‘^ To take on, Doleo, 
JEgngferre," Coles’s Lat, and Engl, Diet,), appears to be used by 
Stntkespeare in the eense of ** to be angry, to rage she does so 
take on with her men, i. 390 ; How will my mother fof a father's 
death Take on with me,jr, 267 ; he so takes <m yonder with my 
husband, i. 396 (Malone compares Kash’s Pierce Pennilesse his 
Bapplication to the Diuell; Some wil take on like a mad man, 
if they see a Pig come to the table.” Sig. d 3, ed^ 1595). 

take on, to simulate, to^retend : take on as you would follow, ii. 298. 

take order, to adopt measures, to make necessary dispositions : If 
your worship will take order for the drabs, &o. i. 462 ; take order for 
the wrongs, ii. 47 ; Fll order take, iiL 261 ; I will take such order, iv. 
369 ; take some order in the town, v. 46 ; take order for mine own 
affairs, v. 161 ; to take some privy order, v. 408 ; take order for her 
keeping close, v. 420 ; Some one take order Buckingham be brought, 
Ac. y. 439 ; this order hath Baptista ta'en, iii. 124 ; there is order 
ta'enfor you, iv. 167 ; logo hath ta'en order for't, vii. 461. 

take onl, to copy : Take me this work out, vii. 435 ; I must take mt 
the worief vii. 440 ; Pll have the work ta'en out, vii. 425. 

take peace with, to forgive, to pardon, v. 607. 

talo to disdain: Take thou no scorn, iii. 60; take foul scorn, 
V. 60 ; takes no scorn, iv. 490. 

take the head, ** to act without restraint, to take undue libertie8’\ 
(JoHNSONi), ^ to take away or omit the sovereign’s chief and 
usual title” (Douen) : to shorten you, For taking so the head, your 
whole head’s length, iv. 148. # 

take thought, ** to turn melancholy” (Johnson), vi. 635 : see thought 
take Ay • «ee second toy. 

take% truce and take truce, to make peace : With my vex'd spirits P 
^canmot tpke a truce, iv. 29 ; Could not take truce with the unruly 
^lem Of Tybalt, vi 431 ; The seas and winds, old wranglers, took a 
awes, vi. 32. 

take up, to settle, to make up : And how was that [quarrel] ta'en 
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upf> ili 73 ; viilhm 9wm juiUoei could not $ah$ up a quarrel^ HI* 74 ; 
/ kaoo his horse to take up the quarrel^ in, 375. 

(** And oUafo Mavtilio a&d Solni^ 

Adtiie King Agrimnt to ftoj ^ flgbt, 

And these same ehainpianB fii^e to asewage, 

And to take vp the quarrell if they mig^t,’* Sse, 

Sir J. Harington^s translation of the Qrlando FuHoeot 
B. XXX. at. 26 ; 

where on the 28^ si ia the following marginal note ; This is 
dlmoat the ohiefe oanse why qaarrda betweene Princes and great 
statea be so aeldome taken up.”) ^ 

take up, to obtain goods on credit, to take oonunoditiea upon trust : 
take vp conmodiHes apoa our hills (with a1Q[iiibble ; aee first bill), v. 
181 ; a goodly commodity, being taken vp of these men*8 biUs (with 
a quibble both on taken ap~<»the oommoBL meaning of whi^ is 
** apprehended'*-oand on bille), iL 113 ; yet art thou good for no- 
thing but taking up, iii. 235 (** When JSpiien adds, * ant that thou'rt 
soaroe worth,* the intention ia to play upon another sense of the 
words, that of taking from the ground,** Narea*8 Olose .) ; if a man 
is thorough with them in honest taking-up, ir. 321. 

take vp, to levy : You have ta*en vp, Undsf the eovnUef sited seal of 
"'God, The sulgecte qf his substitute, ir. 370. * 

taken with the manner: see manner, do. 

taking^i witcdiery, malignant influence : star-blasHng and taking, vii. 
300. 

tale, my lord ; ** it is not so, nor *iwas not so ; but indeed, God forbid it 
should be so”--^Like the old, ii. 80 : ** I belieTe none of the commen- 
tators have understood this ; it is an allnsion, as the speaker says, 
to an old tale, which may perhaps be s^ egrtaat in some colleo- 
H^ions of such things, or whioh Shakespeare may have heard, as I 
have, related by a great-aunt, in his childhood. 

«Once upon a time, there was a young lady (called Lady Mary 
in the story), who had two brothm. One summer they all ttpiee* 
went to a country-seat of theirs, whioh they had not b^ore 
visited. Among the other gentry in* the neighbourhood who came 
to sde them was a Hr. Fox, a bachelor, with whom Aey, particu- 
larly the young ladyt much {deas^ Ete &ad to dine 
with them, and fluently inviM Ladj Maiy to come and see 
his house. 0 A day that her brothers were abs^t elrnwhere, 
and dm had nothing better to do, dm determined to go 'tiutiier ; 
and accordingly aet out unattended.: When fhe arrived at the 
house, and knocked at the door, no one answered. 
she opened it, and went in ; OTer portal of the hSfi Kgs 
written ^Be boldi he bold, but not tgo boj^f adtauced| over 
the staircase, the same inscription: went up; pTer the en- 

trance of' a gallery, the same:: she proceeded; oyer the door, of 
a chamber * ^ bM, he bold, but not too hold, Utt i^^yoyr hearths 
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hlood, should rm coW She opened it; it wae fall of skeletons, 
tabs full of blood, Seo. She retreoM in haste: coming down 
stairs, she saw ont of a irindow Mr/Fox advaheing towards the 
house, with a drawn sword in one hand, while with the qjflket he 
draggedalongayoonglady by herhair. Lady Mary had just time 
to 'slip down, and hide herself under the stairs, before Mr. Fox and 
his victim arrived at the foot of them. As he pulled the young 
lady up stairs, she caught hold of one of the banisters with her 
hand, on whic^ was a xkh bracelet. Mr. Fox out it off wit|t his 
sword : the hand and braodet fell into Lady Mary’s lap, who then 
contrived to escape unobserved, and got home safe to her brother’s 
house. After a feULdays, Mr. Fox came to dine with them as 
usual (whether by iiwitation, or of his own accord, this deponent 
saitlf not). After dinner, when the guests began to amuse each 
Other with extraordinary anecdotes. Lady Mary at length said, she 
would relate to them a remarkable dream die had lately had. 1 
dreamt, said she, that as you, Mr. Fox, had often invited me to 
your house, I would go there one morning. When I came to the 
house, I knocked, Ac., but no one answered. When I opened the 
door, over the hall was written * Be hold, he hold, hut not too holdJ* 
But, said turning to Mr. Fox, and smiling, * It is not so, nor it 
woe not 80 /’ uien she pursues the rest of the story, oondlu^D^ at 
every turn with ^ It ie not ao^ nor it was not so,’ till she comes to 
the room full of dead bodies, when Mr. Fox toox up the burden 
of the tale, and said ^ It ia not ao, nor it waa not ao, and Ood forbid 
it should he ao .*’ which h^ontinues to repeat at every subsequent 
torn of the dreadful story, till she came to the circumstance of 
his cutting off the young lady’s hand, when, upon his saying as 
usual, * It ia not ao, nor it waa not ao, and Ood forbid it ahoM he 
so,’ Lady Mary reWrts, ^ But it ia ao, and it waa so, and here the 
hand I have to show,' at the same time produoing the hand «and 
bracelet from her lap : whereupon the guests drew their swords, 
and instantly cut Mr, Fox into a thousand pieces. 

“ Such is the old tale to which Shakespeare evidently alludes, 
'and which has often ^ froze my young blood, ^ when I was a child, 
as, I dare say, it had don^his before ,me. 1 will not apologize for 
r^ating it, ^ce it is manifest that such old wives* talea often 
prove the bmi elucidation of this writer’s meaning” (Blakewat). 

The above may really be a modernised ve^^on eA ^ihe old tale** 
alfaided to fay ShakeqfkSaze : but Blakeway not aware that 
die of the droumstanoes in the good lady’s nairative ' is bor- 
rowed from Spenser’s deecriptiott of What Britomart saw in the 
csftle of ^uyxane ; ^ 

* ** Tho, as she backward cast her basic eye, 

To search each secrete of that goodly sted, 

Over the ddre thus written she did spye 
Bee hM : die oft and oft it over-red, 

Tet could not ffnd what senoe it dga^: 
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Bui whaiso wm iliereiB OTsWiit or nient, 

8he was no wbit thereby difioonraged 
From proeeonting of her ftrat intent, 

Bntr forward with bold into the nett roome want* 


And as she lookt about, she did beh<dd 
How orer that aame dore was Ukewiie writ 
Be boide, be bolde, and every where. Be hold ; 

That much die mna’d, yet oonld not oonatme it 
By any ridling skill or oommnne wit. 

At last she spyde at that rowmes upper end 
Another yron dore, on Which was writ 
Be not too hold ; whereto though she did bend 
Her earnest minde, yet wist not whdl it might intend.’* 

The Faerie Queene, B. iii. G. xi. stanzas 60, 64. 

Another illustration of the present passage of Shakespeare is 
supplied to me by my friend, the Bey. Oanon Harness. “ My 
nurse,** he says, used, with considerable dramatic effect, to tell 
me in my diildhood the following story. A very wicked king had 
killed his beautiful 'daughter. The act, from beginning to end, 
was oyerseen by one of his courtiers. This person took oooasion 
to relate, as fiction, all the drcumstances of the tomsaotion to his 
master, continually interrupting the tale, as he pSceived the con- 
science of tli^ murderer excited, by the words ^ But it is not so^ and 
it was not ro, and God forbid it should he so* At last, haying brought 
his tale to ito conclusion, he exclaim^, at the same time stabbing 
the wicked king to the heart, ^ But if!% sOf and it was so ; and you 
cure the man that made it so * — ^It is yery nearly seventy years since 
I heard this story, and I may have confused it in some respects 
with others, of which old nurse had a glorious collection. My im- 
pression is — but of that I am not certain— that the wicked king 
killed his daughter by shutting her up and leaving her to starve 
inside a Gk>lden Bull which he had haA made, and that Jhe Golden 
Bull was the ^me of the story.** 

talBXlt he a olaw^ look how he claws him with a taUnt^Ifa^ ii. 194 : 
Here the quibble positively requiressthat the old form talent (i.e. 
taUmf be retained. (In i*Ac First Part qf King Henry IV. act ii. 
sg.^ 4, the earliest quartos and the first three folios have an eagles 
taUnt;'* and,,in PericleSy act iv. sc. 3, all the old eds. have **t^e 
eagles ^bmpare, also, ‘*Or buying armes of the herald, 

who^giues them the Lion without tongue, taile, or talents** Hsah*8 
Pierce PemiUsse his Ac. sig. F 4,ed 1596 : 

The Griffin halfe 'a bird, and halfe % beast, 

Strong-arm’d with mightie beak, UuUntSt and cxeast.” 

' Batter’s Sir P. Sidn^'s Ourdnia^ 1606, dg. b : 

** A second PhflBnix rise, of larger wing, 

Of stronger talent, ci more dreadIhU beake,** Ac.. 

Bekker’s Whore qf Babylon, 1607, dg; 1 8 yevso.) 
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talsuts of ihtir 'hair, “ tookUa, oontititiBg of haiif platted and set in 
gold^* (Malonb), 445. 

Tl^es^Jfte Hundred Merry ^ ii; 58 : This work—- ii C Mery Tdlye^ 
wss not known to exist tiU 1815, when a large portion of an 
, undated edition of it (fcmning the pasteboard oovm of an old 
Tolume) was disooveredby the Ber. J. J. Ooi^beare^ and reprinted 
the same year in Singer’s Bhakeepeare'e Jeet-Booh : and, a compa- 
ratively short time ago, a oompletO copy of an edilk>n ^ted 1526 
was found in the Boyal Library of the Universify of G5tttngen 
by I)r* Herman Oesterley, who has put forth a careful reprint of 
4i in the present year (1866). Both the old editions are from the 
press of Bastell, b«t differ very considerably in the text. Dr. 
Oesterley has been at great pains in tracing the sources of these 
tales : many of them, however, are unquestionably original. The 
collection, with all its nonsense, is amusing enough ; that it should 
have a sprinkling of indeceui^ was only to be expected. 

tall^ able, bold, stout : tallfellowe, i. 365 (twice) ; tall ehip^ ii. 377 ; 
viL 397 ; os tall a man as any'e in Illyria^ iii. 330 ; tall fellow^ iii. 
165 ; iv. 217, 388 ; v. 376 ; tall ships, iv. 130 ; viii. 139 ; tall gentle- 
man, iv. 356^ Thy spirits are most tall, iv. 436 ; a very tall man, vi. 
418 ; yond tall anchoring hark, vii 322 ; much tall youth, viL 529 ; 
a tall young man, viii. 181 ; a taller man tium I, iii. 150 (I may 
notice that tall sometimes conveyed the idea of a good figure ; 

** Tal, or semely. Decens, elegans'* Prompt, Faro, ; ** A goodly and 
a comely man, or a talC man. Hofno eleganti forma,^^ Hormanni 
Vulgaria, sig. 0 v. ed. 1530). 

taU man of his hands^As : see hands — As tall, &c. 

tallow-keech, iv. 238 : see note 50, iv. 295. 

tame the present peace And quietness of the people, which hffore Were 
in mid hurry ---His remedies are, vi. 212 ; Steevens understands this 
to mean, His remedies are ineffectual in times of peace like these. 
When the people were in commotion, his friends might have strove 
to remedy his disgface by; tampering with them ; but now, neither 
wanting to employ his bravery, nor< remembering his fqnner ac- 
tions, they are unfit subjects for the faction# to work upon and 
see note 19S, vi. 267. 

tamad piece-A^flat, A piece of wine out of #hi^ the spirit is all 
flown” (WslEbubtoh), vi. 63. n. 

tang) a fwad|, a ringing belt-like d tongue with a tang, i. . 

208. 

tangf to twang, to ring out ; lei My tongue tang arguments of state, 
iiLM8,S69. . ; - 

tanlingS) persons ^^subjeot to ^ tanning influence of the sun” 
i^area% Otoss,), or embrowned by it, vii. 709; 



tard^Ty t 0 delajf to hinder : But that the toed wM ef OtmiUo’ 
tardied My moift command^ iii. 454. 

targa and target : targe and ehield, ii. 22d( targt9i Ifik 721 ; 
target^ W. 227 ; ▼. 258 ; vi. 202; viL 140, 507 ; vili. M ; ktrgt^, v. 
488; vii. 571 ; Tiii.lO: Though in <me pawiago-HMwi <hoW***(8Bi^e- 
apeare makaa a distinction between targe and ekiM^ he paobably 
had no very precise notion oonoetsing ^e riupe and ibw ai the 
format ; aig, indeed, we find targOj or target^ rmomitf deteibed by 
writers on armour and lerioogrf^ers : in all^ other passagai our 
poet uses targe and target as (synonymous wi^ shirid.^* 

tarre, to proyoke, to incite, to set on, to encourage in id attaokf iv. 
49; yi.27; tii 140. 

tarriailC6y a stay, a tarrying, L 291* 

Tartar, Tartarus, iii. 859 ; iy. 441. 

taak, to keep bu^T) to occupy : iaeh our thoughttf ir. 425 ; task hie 
thought^ iv. 483 ; tasking qf their tninds, i. 407. ^ 

task, to challenge : I task thee to the like^ iv. 158. 

task, to tax : tasked the whole slats, iy. 272. 

tanking, a <diallenging : Sow showed his tasking f iy.«279. 

taaael-gentle, properly Uercel-gentUj the male of the gothawk, 
yi. 414 (“ Tiereelet. The Tassell^ or male cf any kind of Hawke^ so 
teamted^ heoause he fs, commonly, a th^part Usse then the female.'* 
Ootgraye’a and Ekigl. Diet. : jfercell, Tercell, or Taseell, is 
the general name for the Male of all large Hawks.” B. Holme's 
Academy of Armory and Blazon^ B. ii c. xi. p. 240) : This bird is 
said to have been called gentle on account of its tractable dispo- 
sitiozi, and the faoiliiy with which it was tamed. 

taste, a trial : an essay or taste of my virtue, rii 259. 

^aete to him^Who didf iy. 73 ; Even he that led you to ihii banquet 
shall Taste to you alt, yiii. 207 : Allusions to.the royal teteter, whose 
office it was to give the say (prcslibarey^io taste and declare the 
goodfiess of the wine and dishes. 

taste, to try, to proye : Taste your Uge, iii. 862 ; to taste iheiT valour, 
iii. 374 ; let Ike taste my horse, iy. 266. 

(“Though nought will he wood here, I ssy, yet yeecsn 
Taste other kihsmen, of whoa yee may Ac. 

John Baymood^Dielogus m Trouh^ Wgtkes, 

Big. 3> 8, ed 1598 : 

“ 1 ibiiila U good to toils yim with a UMitloi^ 
ThatnowayoSindii^pleaiSeyofi.*’ 

Thomas He^wood^s Waht Maid of the wMti Mwi rart, 
p.42.«dl68d) 

taste, is Lepid^ hut eo^And, in seen, ti664i is 



•ai 6 tlier my of ii 6 ft*iii wsm Mme/bat *iiiMm« ttUMmito 

. or degroe* ” (OBAiit). 

tatter’d battlement see note 8 o, iy. IM (^BoiweU'OOg- 

geefced that totUred [the apeUixig of the two eerl^ qnartoe] was 
put for tottering ... 4 if the battlemeats wero tottering^ they would 
haye been no yery good defence for the king*” Oolubb). 

tatteriHgr cohwre ckarig up — And wound oUr, It. 71 ; eee note 139 ^ 
iy. 98. 

Taurus P &o.-^Were we not horn under^ iii 333 : Alluding to the 
medical astrology still presenred m almanacs, which refers the 
^ affections of ^wrtioular parts of the body to the predominance of 
particular oonsteUations” (Johnson): la Arthur Hopton’s Con- 
cordcmcy of Yearee^ 1615, *4. We haye an Adonis-like figure, sur- 
rounded by the twelye signs of the zodiac. Taurus claps his hoof 
on the neck of the said figure to denote his goyemment of that 
part. Sagittarius, Oapricomus, Aquarius, and Pisces, intimate, by 
yarious pictorial deyices, their influence oyer the lower limbs. 
2. Ih the calendar which precedes the aforesaid figure, we are 
assured that Taurus ‘gouemeth the neche^ throaty and v(yycef and, 
moreoyer, that it is a ^ fortunate signe in most things.* The above 
facts, or qpputed ^usts, serve to illustrate the characters of th6 two 
renowned knights. Sir Toby, who is a merciless wit, artfully 
draws in Sir Andrew to betray his ignorance, and then misleads 
him by a confident,, ^ No, sir ; it is legs and thighs* — ^in order to 
make him give proof of his lK>astful pretension, * Faith, 1 con cut 
a caper!*** (Bolton Cobney, in NotM and Queries^ Sm. Series, 
yol. yii. p. 400.) 

tawdry-lace^ a sort of ornament worn by women, generally round 
the neck, — a rusiio necklace ; said to haye its name from Saint 
Audrey ^theldreda), iii. 473. Tawdry lace is thus* described in 
Skinner by his friend Dr. H e ns h swe : * Tawdry lace^ (i.e.) astrig- 
menta, fimbi^, sen fasciolee, emtm nundinis fano Sanctas Ethel- 
dredas celebratia : XJt recte monet Poc. Th. H.* EtyinoL in yoce.** 
T. Wabton.) 

tawny <ioate^ y. 15 (three times), the dress of persons belonging 

to the ecclesiastical courts, and of the retainers of a biahop. 

taacatlOU} censure, satire, inyectiye: whipped for^taaxition^ iii. 11 . 

iMLtngf censure, satire, inyectiye, iii 32. 

teeBL) gnpf, Irouble, vexation, i. 179 ; ii 201 ; v. 419 ; vi. 398 ; yiii» 
266, 444. 

teatibl— -Did ttj^m Ais, yii. 543 : This 4kpreasion, not understood br 
Sieevens, is rightly explained, ** to appearance onty, not seriously,” 

' by Py^> vhe also dies from Pryden’s Wild Ml^e, 1 am coi^- 
dent she is only angry the teeth outwarda'* 

^MittmOU/or hie Meld'^More mad Than, ^ l.a. than Ajax Tdamon 
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fcxr.tiie itrnioiir of Aohillai, the most vahmbli^paH of 
the diidd*’ (Stseyens)! yii. 575. 

teU| to oonnt : One : — tell, i. 193 ; TeU the clock therCf t. 450 ; os thou 
comet tell in ^year, Yii. 285. 

toll tmj viii. 166 : She meaiifr— if he oaanot coiel^ tmy he is, as she 
has just pronoonoed him to be, a fool. There are many [among 

the American tribes] who cannot reeled farther than three ; and 
have no denomination to distinguish any number abore it.*’ Bo- 
bertson’s HieU of America^ voL i. p. 310, ed. 1777, 4to.) 

toll—/ camnot^ I cannot tell what to think of it, what to make of it, 
iii. 117, 159, 167 ; iv. 324, 435 ; ▼. 365 ; vi. 233. t[This expression 
has been fc^uently misundmtood : yet it is common ei^ough ; so 
Greene ; I canmot tell^ they preach faith, fhith, and say that doing 
of almes is papistry,” &c. Quip for an Vpetart Courtier^ sig. P 4, 
ed. 1620.) 

tompor^ temperament, constitution : A man of such afeehle temper^ 
Vi. 620. ^ 

toxupor, to mould, to work, to fashion ; When you may temper, her^ 
i. 302 ; And tmper him^ with all the art Ihace^ To, Ac. vi. 338 ; 
jAame him already tempering between my finger and mff thumbs and 
shortly will I seal with him^ iv. 376 ; What warn so frozen but dis^ 
solves with tempering f viii. 258 ; Thai tempers him to this extremity^ 
V. 353. 

tompor , to Compound, to form by mixture : The poison of that lies 
in you to temper, ft. 95 ; a poison, I would temper it, vi. 445 ; To 
temper poisons for her, vii. 728 (where, according to Mr. Collier, 
temper does not mean merely to prepare or compound, but render 
them of a peculiar strength) ; a poison Umpedd by vii. 209. 

texnpar, to work together to a proper consistenee ; temper clay with 
blood of Englishmen, v. 150 ; with this hateful liquor temper it, vi. 
348 ; cast you, with the waters that you lose. To temper clay, vii 271. 

temper with the stars, ** conform their temper to their destiny” 
(Johnson), ** accept their djpstiny without complaint” (I^aunton), 
V. 298.* 

temperanoe, temperature ; of subtle, tender, and delicate temper ^ . 
anee, i 194 : on the inimediately following speedh. Temperance was 
a deUcate wench, Steevens observes that in the puritanical %iea 
it was usual christen children from the titles o| religiiijp iimd 
moral virtues.” 

temple— ^ tke, ii ^9 : As these words completdy 
pussled Mr. kfighilcy, who felt confldent that ^ tempW should 
be altered to table” (see Notes and Queries, Third SerieB^ vol. iv. 
p. 121), I may observe that the l^dnoe of Morocco was to go for- 
ward to the temple,” there to take the oath required from eabh 



TEMFOBAEY-^TEN. 448 

o{ Portia ’0 initors before the trial of the oatketa : this is to be 
gather from the rest of the passage ; 

Pof . Ton jmist take your ohaaoe ; 

And either not attempt to choose at all, 

Or swear before yon choose,— if yon choose wrong, 

Never to speak to la^sr afterward 
In way of marriage : therefore be advised. 

Mor. Nor will not. Come, bring me nnto my chance. 

Pot. Fir$tt forward to the temple : after dinner 
Yonr hazard shall be made 

and it becomes perfectly certain from the dialogue between Portia 
and the Prince of Arragon in act iL sc. 8 ; 

“Pbr. Behold, there stand the caskets, noble prince, Ac. 

At. 1 am enjoin’d by oath t’ observe three tUngs : — 

First, never to ^old to any one * 

Which csuiket ’twas I chose ; next, if I fail 
Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage ; lastly. 

If 1 do fail in fortune of my choice. 

Immediately to leave yon and be gone. 

* Por. To these injunctions every one doth swear 
That comes to hazard for my wori^ess self. 

Ar. And so have I address'd me,” dso. — ^ 

which concluding words Steevens rightly explains, ^^Ihavd pre- 
pared m^lf by the same ceremonies The temple** we may 
suppose to have been somewhere in the grounds of Portia at Bel- 
mont ; but Shakespeare doubtless troubled himself ly) more about 
its exact locality than he did about the impropriety of a Moorish 
prince taking an oath in a Christian place of worship. 

texnporitry meddler^ one who introduces hixhself, as often as he 
can find opportunity, into other men*s concerns*’ (Henley), L 510. 

tomptatioil, Where prayers cross— For I Am that way going to, i. 
469 : The petition of the Lord’s Prayer, * lead us not into temp- 
tation,* is here considered as crossing or intercepting the onward 
way in which*Angplo was going ; this appointment of his for the 
morrow’s meeting being a premeditated exposure of himself to 
iempta&on, which it was the gene^ object of prayer to thwart” 
(Hbnlot). • 

ten honeS’-^By ihese, By these fingers, v. 124. 

tan comvumdment^My, The nails of my fingers, v. 122. . 

tan groats is for the hand of am attorney--- As fit as, iii. 228 : This sum, 
^three idilllings,and fourpence, was formerly his fee. 

tan groats too droom. Hail, rayed prince TK. Bidk. 'Thanhs, 
nolle peer ^ The cheapest of us is, iv. 179 : “It must be recollected 
i)iat tayals and nolUs were names of coins” (B^well) ; see royal 
and second nolle in the present Glossary. 

tan rmsts at each, vii 828 : see note loi, rii 363. 
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l*iBii td Qwta&n ihiM to b<i iMu^^ ‘ 

teiiOll^/ am ikmff Uk$ a, iv» 224 : Hi^'ioack^ Aa 

teildor, regard^ kind oonnemi oaie : And «Aoio*d iktm maVf$ 
tender of my U/e^ iy. 284 ; in the tender of a wholesome weal, ^ ^9^ 

tsndOIT^ ** dear, the object of tenderness and osare** (Malonb) : 
Whose lifds as tender to me as my soul, L 320. 

tender^ to regard) to eii^m, to take care of, to have ponsideration 
foT) to look upon with kindness or affection : And how does your 
content Tender your own good fortune f i. 200 ; I thank yoUy madam, 
that you tender her, i. 314 ; He shall not die, so much we tender him, 
ii. 46 ; By my Ufy, I do; which I tender dearly, iii. 69 ; tender well 
my hounds, iii. 106 ; But we our hingdom^s safety must so tender, iy. 
442 ; I tender so the safety of my liege, v. 149 ; As well I tengler you 
and all of yours ! y. 392 ; 1 tender not thy beauteous princely daugh- 
ter! v, 436 ; Tender yourself more dearly, yiL 118 ; Tender my suit, 
yiii. 302 ; Tendering my ruin (** Watching me #ith tenderness in 
my fall/’ Johnson)) y. 64. 

tender-hefted) yii. 288: Hefted seems to mean the same os 
hei^ned, Tenderdkefted, i.e. whose bosom ik agitated by tender 
paasions'' (Steevens) : compare hefts. 

tenner, tenonr (so written for the rhyme)) yiii. 167. 

tent, a rolh of lint for searching or cleansing a wound or sorO) a 
probe : the tent that searches To the bottom of the worst, yi. 31 ; Who 
ke^s the tent now (quibbled upon), yi. 81 ; Nor tens to bottom that, 
yU. 682. 

tent, to search with a tent) to probe (see the preceding article) : And 
tent themselves with death, yi. 156 ; Fou cannot tent yourself, yi. 187 ; 
Til tent him to^ the quick, yii. 147. 

tent in my cheehs--The ^iles of knaves, yi. 194 : Here, says John< 
son, ** to tent is to take np residence which, I belieye, is the right 
explanation, though Mr. Grant White giyes a yery different one. 

tents, apd canopies — Costly ^apparel, iii. 138 : Here tents has been 
explained hangings.*’ 

. tercel, /or all the ducks H ihe river^The falcon as tAs, yi. 49: see 
iass^gende : *^Pandarus means that he’ll match his a^Uco agahtirt: 
her foyer for any bet. The tercsl is the male hawk; by Ukafalpan 
we generally understand ihe/ima2a” (ThbobaXiD) : ]IA«Mason 

obexes, that .the meaning ci this diffionlt passage is, ydll back 
the falcon against the I Will wager that the faloon is 

to the t&edeoel’ ’^^GrEsyENS). 

TeretUI, Ac.— ^siome, yL 311 : ‘^Tereiia haying rayiihad Philoimida 
his wife’s sister, cut out her tongue, to present a dKeocrrei^ (kU- 
noNs). 
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^ laa : 

dfdigr, sapit aopK^nt to t|iO pKoaadm and tkoold sooumoe* 
tinitm) wm^ tlfca ifrith whom Shakaq^oatb here men*' 

tiima hinif a ^ in rte fr In dinr early Minude^i^yn 

termiliaticmn, words, 

termlojSS, beyond the power of terms or words to describe justly, 
Till. 442. 

tBBt^overtf «opeii proofs, external evidenoe*’ (Johksok), Tii. 387. 

tentaznnnli of bUeUng war-^^Tke purplsp iv. 150 : I believe our 
author uses the word tesUme/d in its legal sense. Bolingbroke is 
come to open the testament of war, that he may peruse what is 
decreed there in his favour. Purple is an epithet referring to the 
future effusion of bloodP’ (STfiEVSNs). 

tested goU gold brought to the test, pure, i. 468. 

tester, a coin, the value of which in Shakespeare's days was six- 
pence, i. 355 ; iv. 361. (The word was variously written,-— Beaton, 
tester^ testemt testril , — and derived from a silver French coin named 
teston, because it hod the king's head (teste) on it.) 

testerned me, given me a testem, i. 266 : see the preceding dlrticle. 

testimonied, witnessed, tested, tried, i. 487. 

testril, a sixpence, iii. 346 : see tester. 

tetchy, touchy, peevish, fretful, v. 429 ; vL 8, 398. 

tetter, to infect with tetter, scab, scurf, vi. 182. 

Tewksbury mmtard, iv. 348 : It “ was famous very early. Shake- 
, speare speaks only of its thickness, but others have celebrated its 
pungency.’* Nares’s Gloss. 

than, a form of tben^ for the sake of the rhyme: and than Retire 
agamy viiL 328. 

thane, “a title of' honour, used amoi^ the ancient Scots, which 
seems gradually to have dedined in its signification” (Jamiespn's 
JB^m. Diet, of the Scottish Language, where much will be found 
concerning the term), vii.. 7, 9 (twice), 10 (three times), 11 (eight 
times), 15, 16, 17, 24, 26, 48 ; ihanes, vii. 13, 64, 65, 70, 72. . 

thanking, thsinks, iii. 252 ; (kanhings, i. 506 ; vi. 446 ; vit 733. 

thai^bOFOU^h, a corruption of thirdborough (quod vide), ii. 168. 

thatch, year poor Mn roofs With burdens qfihe dead, vL 554 : When 
our andimr wrote this pliqr» ihe wearing of false hair was in high 
fashion among ladies : compare his Ixviii^ Soignet # 

th^ir high wrongs I am struck to the quick^THough with. Though 
with the hifid^ wrongs done by them to me, dbe. i 227 } thod 
punishment Might hone the fretlf couth, that the punisiniient in- 





Diet:'*^ln i^ th^ Iff r ^ 

means im^nestioBilbly brawHy 

tllick) in qtdde snooessioti^ rapijQy : 4.9A{Gk <t# ^ fO ; Wl^ 

do yom tofd %o thieh$ vii. 512 ; W^Ht wotda^ $o Hick mnt h Uo 
poor heatfs aid^&o.v^dXIII^\ Myhwtheodo^kltet^niiifi^d^ow 
yulH^ Ti. 48 ; tJUch^condng faneiea^ yii. 65. ^ 


thick— see ipeah thkh, 

thick-plcaohcd) thiok]^ interwoTeii, ii. 83 : no6pldaehed^ 
thiok-Skill^ a nnmdknll, a lont, i 403 ; ii. 292. 

think, and die, gire way to thought or melancholy Hind die, Tii 556 ; 
see thought. * 

think scorn, to disdain : I ihinh ocom to sigh^ ii. 172 1 theoe lovero 
think no seom, ii. 315 ; the nohUUy think scorn, t. 169 ; their blood 
thinke ecom 0 b indignantly^impatient), viL 710. 
thinks’t thecj Tii 202 : see note 150 , vii. 241. 
thirdborongh, iii. IO 6 : The office of thirdhorough is the same 
with that of conetdble, except in places where there are both, ip 
which case the former is little more than the constable’s assistant” 
(Bitsok). 

thirds hie oum worth . . . When that his action's dregg'd with mind 
assur'd^ 'Tie had he goes ahoutf-^What sum, viii. 131 : The mean-^ 
iBg is, what man can exert a third part of his powers when his mind 
is dogged with a consdonsnqps that he fights in a bad cause, dc. ?” 
(Masoit!) 

this, used for IhuM : What am J, that thou shouldst eonteimn me thief 
vifi.246. 


Thomas Tapster^ i. 450 : ** Why does she [Mistress 41Mrerdoiiie] call 
the clown by this name, when it appears from his own showing 
that his name was Pompey f Perhaps lihe is only quoting some old 
saying or ballad’^CDouos) : No ; Thomas ov TJgm’wtm the name com* 
monly apghed to a tapster ^ for the aahe of the alliteratioB, itWQUld 
seem : see the passage cited from 0 reene under^VoMt and Hme, 

thought, melancholy : that was begot 0 / bought, iiL 69; taJte^dmglA^ 
and die for Ccesar^ vi 635 ; the cast qfthought^y^lbO} thought 
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;4bjra|S term JMSnuadiife* « of 

hlt,li|e’^ (ttAr4llkk>TSi« liict * thread}, ii ne)r be 

veil tp remaih, that in the language of poetry, from the earUeafc 
tiineB, a bdo^ ob jeet^jblui alvaya been spoken of, not as the 0urdf 
but as tlM MA^ <rfimbther*f ]lfr or soul; so Ueleag^, 

^ ; and Horhlb^ ofteus dimidimA mem>' [1866. j^, too, In prose ; 

Bnt when 1 came agalne to my self e, and saw my sdfe abne in 
Galley, and the other steering a contrary oonxse, and gone 
' cleane oat cf (ught from ns, esnying away witibi them ^ one hal/e 
of my mile {l^omsa]< or, to say better, aU of it, ayufheart was 
donded anew,’* &e. Mabbe’s translation of Oervantes’s Exmpteiine 
Movell$t The Zihetall Lovet^ p. 126, ed. 1640.] This remark, how- 
ever, which 1 still think hol^ good against the reading of the folio, 
had no weight with the late Joseph Hunter (a lover of subtleties), 
who, in a printed Letter addressed to me, defended that reading, 
attaching to it a ridiculously forced meaning : nor has my remark 
had any influence on the Cambridge Bditors, who retain here the 
misprint, or rather the old spelling (due to some scribe probably), 
third.” 


thlr^ad and thrum^ n.Sl9: **An^ expression borrowed from weav- 
ing ; the thread being the substance of the warp, the thrum the 
small tuft beyond, where it is tied.” Hares’s Gloss. 

Tl^ltciaiL fatal steeds^They v. 293 ; We are told by some of the 
writer on the Trojan story, that the capture of these horses was 
one of the necessary preliminaries to ^e fate of Troy” (Steevsns): 
Thracian poeVsfeet-^At thSy Orpheus, vi 312. 

Thracian tyrcmt-^They Polymeston or Polymnestor, vi. 287 : see 
note 6, vi. 366. 

thrasonical, ^boastful (from T^ram), ii. 207 ; iii. 68. ^ 
ThPCS^TAs jp»*ctofs of Wsy iii. 346; ** Shakespeare had in his 
.thoughts a coamum sign, in wbich two wooden heads are esdii- 
bited with this insqj^tion under it, < We three loggerheads be.* 
The spectator or reader is supposed to make the third” (Malone) : 
“ The origuial picture, or sign as it sometimes was, seems to have 
been twoiools .... Sometimes, as Mr. Hmdpy has statedi, it was 
two asses*^ (Douce). 


ptocM of Oiim BSbM^ 

imd tbo ptofilo of ilie •otaoigs oft fiio)iaek 

^of bur Imd: tod wo vniiift remmber tlftoft 
itiokisgioBeBin theearwasacoorft^fftdiioo* ' 
tll3f6e*llOOp6d po^Th$: Me Ae. ^ 

tlurio*»ill0h /oo2, a fool* tiuree hicbee loog (alloding fto €hniqtBio*i 
dimiiiTitiTe ii«|^ lii. 150. 

three-man h^etlB-^filUp me mtk a, ir. 320 ; “ A direrdoa h oOM^ 
mon with boys in Warwiokebire and the adjoining counties, on 
finding a toad, to lay a board abont two or three feet long, at right 
angles, oTcr a stick about two or tiisee iai^es diameter. Then 
placing the toad at one end of the board, the other end is struck 
by a bat or large stidc, which throws the creature forty or fifty 
feet perpendicular from the earth, and its return in genml kills 
it. This is ^ed Filliping the Toad^^^iL th$te-man beetk is an 
implement uigd for drmng piles ; it is made of a iog of wood, 
ab^^ eighteen or twenty inidies diameter, and fourteen or fifteen 
inches thidi, with one short and two long handles. A man at each 
of the hmg handles ma^Ages the fall of the beetle, and a third 
igan^ by the shont handle, asusts i%rmising it to strike the blow. 
Sudit si implement was, without doubt, very suitsble iat filliping 
so eocpiilciit ft Seing as Falstaif’ (Johnson, the axdiiteot). 

three-man aongmn^ singers of songs in three parts, iii. 464. 
three-nook’di ** Having three corners or angles^ {Craven Olon .) : 
the ikree-nool$d worlds viL 569. (Compare, in the conolading speech 
of JKing Johny Come the three comers cf (he world in arms,** &a) 
three-pence howd would Ureme^Ay v. 515 : An allusion, as Mr. 
FairhOlt observes, to the old custom of ratifying an agreement by 
a ijmt co in : b ut there were no three-pences so early as the reign 
of Henry YHI, 

three«<pile, three-piled velvet, velvet of the richest and costliest 
kind,iiL463. > 

three-pUedy used metaphoricsUy; see the j^Fceeding article: 
(houWt a three^led piece, fi. 448 ; Three-piVd hyperhoUCy iL 222 : 
In riie former passage (hreepUed si&na to mean first-Mte,** but 
with a quibbl^g allusion ; piled: in the second passage Three- 
piled is equivalent to ** high-flown.” 
thrcnC) a funlfai song, a dirge, viii. 470. ^ 

thrioe-orowned gwen qf nighty iii 36 : ^Alluding to the triple 
riiaraioter of Cynthia, and Blam'* (Johnson). 

thiloc-'ropnrcdf th^-rnpuriM^^thim purified, vv 48. 
throng^4 und a. Go and enft purses in a crowd (purses 

being fovmeriy worn et the girdle), i 866 : oompare ifcr cu^pureee 
come not to thronge, vii 297* 
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tlUTOEgOdy crowded, pressed : tarth is thronged By man*a oppression 
C The earth is oppressed by ^e injuries which crowd upon her," 
Bc^ell), yiii. 9 ; A nusn throng'd up (pressed up, drawn together, 
shrunk up ?) with ooldf,riii. 22 ; Here one, being jthrong'd, bears bacJe^ 
viiL 327. . 

throstle, the thrush (properly the song-thrush), ii. 289, 351. 

thrOUghfare, a thoroughfare, vii. 641 ; ihroughfgres, ii. 371. 

throughly, thoroughly, i. 214, 270, 358, 513 ; ii. 123, 399 ; iii. 166, 
437 ; V. 658 ; vii. 183, 332, 665, 691. 

throw — You can fool no more money out of me at this, iii. 386 : Here 
perhaps throw is used with a quibble, — the word meaning both ** a 
throw of the dice" and “ time" (the latter signification being com* 
mon in our earliest poets). 

thrum : see thread and thrum, 

thrui&med hat, a hat composed of weaver's thrums (see thread and 
thrum) or of very coarse woollen cloth, i. 397. 

thumb at them — I will bite my : see bite my thumb, 3te, 

thump, then, and 1 flee, ii. 184 ; thumped him with thy bird-bolt, ii. 
197 : “ Thumping was a technical term in shooting, applied to the 
stroke of the bullet or arrow" (Haluwell). 

thuuder-StOUe, vi. 627 ; vii. 703 ; Are there no stones in heaven 
But what serve for the thunder f vii. 466 : “ Thunder-stone. The 
same as thunderbolt ; both formed upon an erroneous fancy, that 
the destruction occasioned by lightning was effected by some solid 
body." Nares's Ghss. : ** The thunder-stone is the imaginary pro- 
duct of the thunder, which the ancients called Brontia, mentioned 
> by Pliny (JSf. H. xicxvii. 10) as a species of gem, and as that which, 
falling with the lightning, does the mischief. It is the fossil com- 
monly called the Belemnite, or Finger-stone, and now known to 
be a shell" (Oraik). 

thwart, perverse, vii. 271. 

Tib, a low, conimon woman (“ A tib, mulier sordida." Ooles*s Lat, and 
Engl. Diet.), iii. 228 ; viii. 60. • 

tied, to entice, iii. 432 ; tic'd, vi. 304. 

tick-tack, properly, a game at tables, a sort of backgammon, i. 
452 : * Jouer au irie-trac' is used in French in n wanton sense" 

(Malone). (In Weaver’s Lusty Juuentus, Hipocrisye, seeing Lusty 
Juuentus kiss Abhominable Lyuing, says, 

** What a hurly burly is here ! 

Smicke smaoke, and all thys gere I 
You well [will] to tyche take, 1 fere, 

Yf thou had tyme.’* Sig. n i verso, ed. 4to, n. d.) 

tickle, tottering, unsteady : thy head stands so tkkls on thy shmU 
ders, i. 452 ; the state of Normandy Stands on a tickle point, v. 114. 
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tiokle-braiU) a cant naow for a apeeiaB of atkong liqwff,,iv. 242. 

tickled o* the $ere : see $ere-~^The chum^ Ste, 

at the turning o' the, iv. 443: “ It has been a very old 
opinion, whidi Mead, De imperio eolU, quotes as if he beliei^ it, 
that nobody dies but in the time of ebb : half the deaths in Lon- 
don confute the notion ; but we find that it was common among 
the women of the poet's time" (Johnson). 

tide of timee-^In the, In the course of times" (Johnson), vi. 654. 

tides, times: high tides solemn seasons, times to be observed 
above others," Stebvbns), iv. 31 ; he Jceepa hie Udee well (with a 
quibble), vi 517. 

tidy, in good condition, plump, iv. 347. 

tied were lost — It is no matter if the, i. 279 : Boswell traces this quibble 
to Heywood^a Three JIundred Bpigrame ; ^ ^ 

** The tide tarieth no man, bnt here to scan, 

Thou art tide so, that thou tatyest euery man.** 

JBp. 170, Big. 0 4, Workes, 1698. 

Tig^er — Master o* the : see Aleppo, &c. 

tight, adroit, alert : my queen's a squire More tight at this than thm, 
vii. 667. 

tightly, adroitly, alertly, smartly : i. 355, 374. 

tike, a dog, a cur : Base tike (as a term of reproach), iv. 435 ; bob- 
tail tike, vii. 307. 

tUly-fally : see the next artiple. 

tilly-Vally, iii. 348 : An intei^'ection of contempt : its etymology 
is quite uncertain ; Steevens would derive it from the Latin titi-- 
vilitium; according to Douce, it is properly a hunting phrase bor- 
rowed ^m the French: The Hostess corrupts it to tilly fatly, 
iv. 343. 

tilth, land tilled, cultivated, prepared for sowing : Bourn, bound of 
land, tilth, vineyard, none, i. 197 ; Our corn's to reap, for yet our 
tilth's to BOW, i. 493. 

tilth, tillage : Expresseth his full tilth and husbandry, i. 455. 

time and the hour, vii. 12 : A pleonastic expression not unfrequent 
in our early writers : see note ao, vii. 77. 

Time Goes upright with his carriage, i. 226 : ** Alluding to one car- 
rying a burden. This critical period of my life proceeds as I could 
wish. Time brings forward idl the expected events, without fal- 
tering under his burden*’ (Stbbvbns). 

timeless, untimely, i 291 ; iv. 157 ; v. 157, 317, 359 ; vL 309, 469 ; 
limeless-cruel, v. 75. 

timely, early : to call timely on him, vii. 26 ; too Umely shaded, viiL 
458 ; timelier than my purpose, vii. 530. 
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liniely-partod gkost^A^ ▼. 167 .* Here, as frequenUy in our early 
writers, the word ghat signifies f* a dead body :** “ A (tms/y<»parted 
ghost means a body that has become inanimate in the common * 
course of nature ; to which violeimhas not brought 9, timdM end. 
The opposition is plainly marked afterwards by the words * As 
guilty of Duke Humphrey's timeUsB death' " (Malonb) : It has 
been very plausibly suggested that timely signifies inj^oper time^ 
as opposed to timelese; yet in this place it seems to mean early ^ 
recently^ newly" (Douce). (That the word ghost continued to ^ 
used in the sense of dead body’* long after Shakespeare’s days is 
shown by the following lines ; 

** What stranger who had seen thy shriv’led skia, 

Thy thin, pale, gastly face, wonld not have been 
Conceited he had seen a ghost i’ th* bed, 

‘ New risen from the grave, not lately dead V' 

An ElegU on the death of Mr, Frear, tka,, Hookes's 
Amanda, 1658, p. 207 [107].) 

^ime-pleaser, <<one who complies with prevailing opinions what- 
ever they be” (Johnson’s Diet.), iii. 350 ; Time-pleaeera^ fi, 180. 

^incti colour, dye, stain : Aa will not leave their tinct, vii. 169^; blue 
of heaven's own tinct, vii. 659. 

ninety tincture, the grand elixir of the alchemists : the tinct ani muU 
tiplying medicine, iii. 279 ; that great medicine hath Wiih Ida tinct 
gilded thee, vii. 511 (see medicine hath With, &c.). ^ 

tiUCturoS) ataina — Great men shall press For, vi. 642 : “ Tinctures 
and stains are understood both by Malone and Steevens as carrying 
■an allusion to the practice of persons dipping their handkerchiefs 
in the blood of those whom they regarded as martyrs. And it must 
be confessed that the general strain of the passage, and more 
especially the expression * shall press for tinctures,’ &c., will not 
easily allow us to reject this interpretation. Yet does it not make 
the speaker assign to Cmsar by implication the veiy kind of death 
Oalphumia’s apprehension of which he professes to regard as vi- 
sionary ? The pressing for tinctures and stains, it is true, would ^ 
be a confutation of so much of Oalphurnia’s dream as seemed to 
imply that the Homan people would be delighted with his death ; 

* Many lusty Romans 

Came smiling, and did bathe theiy hands in it.’ 

‘ Do we refine too much in supposing that this inconsistency be- 
tween the pmrpose and the language of Decius is intended by the 
poet, and that in this brief dialogue between him and Csesar, in 
which the latter suffers himself to be so easily won over,— per- 
suaded and relieved by the very words that ought natura^y to 
have confirmed his fears, — ^we are to feel the presence of an un- 
seen power driving on both the unconscious prophet and the 
blinded victim ?” (Oraik.) 

tire, to pull, to tear, to seize eagerly, to feed ravenously ; often used 
metaphorically (a term in falconry, and frequently appUed to other 
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birds of prey, as well as to hawks : FttUrer ) : Tire on the flesh of’ 
me and of my son, v. 242 ; And in his will his wilful eye he tir'd 
(“ glutted,’’ Stebvens), viii. 299 ; Tires uoith her beak on feathers, 
flesh, and hone, viii. 241 ; disedg'd by her That rww thou tir'st on, vii. 

^ 681 ; Upon that were my thoughts tiring, vi. 544. 

tiro, to attire ; the tired horse (the horse adorned with ribbons or 
trappings), ii. 196 : Farmer chose to fancy that Bankes’s horse 
(see horse — The dancing) is here alluded to. 

tir6) an attire, a dress : in that tire Shall Master Slender steal my Nan 
away, i. 403. 

tire, a head-dress : If I had such a tire, i. 316 ; any tire of Venetian 
admittance, i. 382 ; I like the new tire within, ii. 114 ; my tires and 
mantles, vii. 525. 

tire about yoU’—Eich, viii. 39 : qy. does tire here mean bed-dothea 

(0Tp(6/XCtTa) ? 

tire-valiant— TAe, Some sort of fanciful head-dress, i. 382. 

tiring-house^ attiring-house,— dressing-room of a theatre, ii. 286.. 

tithing to tithing-^From, vii. 302 : A tithing is a division of a 
place, a district ; the same in the country as a ward in the city”^ 
(Steevens). 

title-leaf— Xtibe to a, iv. 316 : In the time of our poet, the title- 
page to ail elegy, as well as every intermediate leaf, was totally 
black” (Stebvens) : He means, I believe, that the title-page exhi- 
bited the title in white letters on a black ground : the intermediate 
leaves were, of course, quite black. 

to, a prefix very common in our earliest writers : And, fairy dike, to- 
pinch the unclean Jcnight, i. 402 \ And all to-topple, viii. 39 ; the gods 
to-bless your honour I viii. It was not she that call'd him all to^ 
naught, viii. 272 : To, in composition with verbs, is usually aug- 
mentative, but sometimes pleonastic.” Madden’s Glossary to Have- 
lok the Dane : In such sentences when all precedes to, some editors 
print all-to ; but wrongly : “ It is a mistake to suppose that in 
these ^instances all is coupled with to, and that it becomes equi- 
valent to omnino from being thus conjoined. It would have this- 
sense quite as much if to did not follow ; as, all tattered and tom, 
all forlorn; and it is no more coupled with to than with be in all 
besmeared. In such expressions as all to tome, all to broke, the to 
is connected with the following participle as a prefix ; and fre- 
quently occurs without being preceded by all, not only in old 
^glish writers, but in Anglo-Saxon and in other Teutonic dia- 
lects.” B. T. in Boucher’s Glossary of Arch, and Prov, Words, sub 
** All” (Compare, among many parallel passages which might be< 
cited, the following ; 

“ All to-ragged and to-rente 
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He was with blode. 

Tyll bothe his shyimeB he all to-hraV* 

The Frere cmd the Boye^ Ritson*s Ane. Fop, Poetry^ 
pp. 45y 54| ed. 1838 : 

** bnt did them all to-draw and hang 

and all to-tome both lime and stone.’* 

Merlinet in Perdy’s Folio Ms , 

printed for the Early English Text Society, vol. i. pp. 434, 436). 

•to, compared with : There is no woe to hie correction^ Nor to ^ie service 
no such joy on earth ! h 284 ; much too little .... to hie great worthU 
neee^ ii. 177 ; undervalu'd to Cato's daughter^ ii. 349 ; undervalu'd to 
tried gold^ ii. 371 ; To the dark house and the detested wife^ iii. 237 ; 
No way to that^for weakness^ which she enter'd^ v. 43 ; these are hut 
switches to 'em, v. 568 ; to this preservative^ of no better report, &o. 
vi. 162 ; Impostors to true fear, vii. 40 ; no life to ours, vii. 677. 

to, in addition to : to his shape, were heir to all this land, iv. 9 ; Fierce 
to their skill, and to their fierceness valiant, vi. 6 ; to that dauntless 
temper of his mind, vii. 32. 

to, the exclamation of ploughmen to their draught-oxen : to, Achilles ! 
to, Ajax ! to / vi. 30. • 

toad, ugly and venomous, wears yet a precious jewel in his head — The, 
iii. 20 : The belief that the head of the toad contained a stone 
possessing great medicinal virtues was among the vulgar errors of 
Shakespeare’s time : this might be shown by many quotations from 
our early writers, who treat the subject with perfect seriousness : 
the precious jewel” in question was known by the name of the 
toad-stone. 

toast, bread scorched and put into liquor : put a toast in't, i. 389 ; a 
toast for Neptune, vi. 18. ♦ 

toasts-and -butter, iv. 268 : This term of contempt is used in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Wit without Money [act v. so. 2] ; ‘ They 
love young toasts and butter, Bowbell suckers’ " (Steevens). 

i/Od, twenty-eight pounds of wool : every tod yields, &c. iii. 463. 

tods— jEvsry wether, Every eleven wethers produce a tod, that 

is, twenty-eight pounds, of wool, iii. 463. 

tOge, a gown, a robe (Lat. toga), vi. 174. 

iiOged, gowned, robed, vii. 376. 

A, pestilence— -The, The spotted pestilence (spo^ on the body, 
which denoted the infection of the plague, being called tokens), vii. 
552 : compare death-tokens of't^The, and Lords tokens— The. 

toll, to take toll, to collect, iv. 33. 

toll him, iii. 280 : see note zio, iii. 319. 

Tom Drunv—Oood : see Drum's entertainmentr^ohn. 
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Tom 0* Bedlam, yii. 261 ; Bedlam heggm, yii. 283 ; poor Tam, vii. 
* ^ 283, 299 (tiHce), 300, 302 (twice), dm, 307, 314 (three tunes) ; 
Towi’s a-cald, vii 300 (twice), 302, 313 ; Bedlam, viL 312 ; poor 
mad Tom, yii. 313 : Toms o* Bedlam, or Poor Toms, or Bedlams, 
or Bedlam beggars, or Abridiam-nlen, were sturdy yagabonds, who, 
in the days of Shakespeare, were to be found in yarious parts 
of England : These Abraham men be thoBU,that fayn themseluea 
to bane bene mad, and haue bene kept either in Bethelem, or in 
some other piyson a good time, and not one amongst twenty that 
euer came in prison for any suc^ cause : yet will they say how pity* 
ously and moste extremely they haue bene beaten and dealt with 
all. Some of these be mery and yery pleasaunt, they will daunce 
and sing, some others be as colde and reasonable to talke withall. 
These begge money, ey ther when they come at farmourea houses, 
they will demaund bi^en, eyther cheese, or wool, or any thinge 
that is worth money, and if they espye small company within, they 
will with firce countenaunce demaunde somewhat. Where for feare 
the maydes will giue them largely to be ryd of them,*’ &c. Har- 
man’s Caueat or Warening for Common Curaetors, &c. 1573, cap. ix. 
p. 29, reprint 1814 : Of all the mad rascalls (that a.re of this wing) 
the Abraham-man is the most phantastiok : The fellow (quoth this 
old Lady of the Lake ynto me) that sat halfe naked (at table to 
day) from the girdle vpwaid, is the best Abraham-man that euer 
.came to my house, & the notablest yillaine : he sweares he hath 
bin in Bedlam, and will talke £rantickly of purpose ; you see pinnes 
stuck in sundry places of his naked flesh, especially in his armes, 
which paine hee gladly puts himselfe to (beeing indeede no tor* 
ment at all, his ddn is either so dead with some fowle disease, or 
so hardned with weather), onely to make you beleeue he is out of 
his wits : he calls hims^e by the name of Poore Tom, and com- 
ming neere any body, cryesiout, Poore Tom ia a cold. Of these 
Abraham men some be exceeding mery, and doe nothing but sing 
songs, fashioned out of their owne braines ; some will dance, others 
will doe nothing but either laugh or weepe ; others are dogged and 
so sullen both in looke and speech, that spying but small company 
in a hquse, they boldly and„bluntly enter, compelling the seruants 
through feare to giue them what they demaund, which is com^- 
monly bacon, or some thing that will yeelde ready mony. The 
Ypright-man and the Bogue are not terribler enemies to poultry 
ware than Poore Tom is.” Dekker’s Behnan of London, &c. sig. ' 
D 2, ed. 1608 : The following account from Aubrey’s unpublisli^ed 
Natural Hietory of Wiliahire was, 1 believe, first cited by D’lsraeli 
in his Ckurioaitiea of Literature ^ I now give it as quoted by Mr. 
Halliwell from Boyal Soa Ms. ; Till the breaking out of the 
Givill Warres, Tom 6 Btdlame ^d trauell about the countery. 
They had been po<xre distracted men that had been putt into 
Bedlam, where recovering to some sobemesse, they were licentiated 
sto goe a begging. E. a. th^ had on their left arm an armilla of 
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turn, printed in eoine wodces, about four uudies long ; they eould 
not get it off : they wSle about their neeka a great bom of an oze 
in a string or bawdiio, which, wh«Q they came to an houae for 
ahnea, they did wind; and they did putt the drink g^yen them into 
this horn, whereto they did putt a atopple. Since the warrea I doe 
not remember to have seen any one of them A later hand has 
added, 1 haye Sjaen them in Worceaterahire within theae thirty 
years, 1756.” ^ 

tomboys, coarse strumpets, yii 654. 

tongs and the honea-^The^ ii. 305 : The music of the tonga was pro- 
duced, I belieye, by striking them with a key, while the bones were 
played upon by rattling them between the fingers. 

tongue, to talk, to prate : such stuff as madmen Tonguef^ and hrain 
not^ yii. 719. 

tongue, to chide, to rate : How might she tongue me/ h 504. 

too much for him — I will not tahe^ i. 204 : Too much means any sum, 
ever so much^' (Steevems) : 1 will get as mudb for him as 1 can” 

(Boswell). 

took toy : see second toy, , ^ 

toothpick— and his, iy. 10 : Toothpicks (said to haye been in- 
yented in Italy) were ostentatiously used by those who had tra- 
yelled or who affected foreign fashions. 

top — Parish : see parish- top. 

top, to rise above, to surpass i to top Macbeth, yii. 55 ; top the legitU 
mate, vii. 258 ; top extremity, viL 342 ; topp'd my thought, yii. 189 ; 
topping all others in boasting, yi. 159. 

top, to prune : like to groves, being topp'd, yiii, 16. 

topless, supreme, without superior, yi. 20. 

topple, to tumble, to Ml down: Though castles topple on their 
warders' heads, vii. 47 ; the deficient sight Topple down headlong, 
vii. 322 ; to rend. And all to-topple (see first to), viiL 39 ; down 
topples she, ii. 276. r « 

topple, to make to tumble, to throw down : and topples down Steeples 
and moss-grown towers, iy. 247. 

torch— Give me a, vi. 401 ; A torch for me, ibid. : see the next article. 

torch-bearer, ii. 366 (twice), 369; torch-hearers,Ti.^hi It would 
seem that no masque (at least if performed by night) was complete 
without torch-bearers: Steevens aptly quotes from Dekker*a and 
Webster's ** He is just ^ke a ^4-5earer to maakera; 

he wears good clothes, and is ranked in good company, but he doth 
nothing.” Webster's Works, p. 213, ed. Dyce, 1357. 

toreher, torch-bearer,— the sun, iii. 227. 
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tOtU^Opod ewntgh to, Good enoQi^ to toss upon pikes^ i7. Sfi9. 

TOUCllti a toudistone : Iplag the touch , ; 0 towA qfhmrte, 
Vi 561. 

1fOU<Sh| true metal, tried qualities : Myfriende ofnohle touch, vi 201. 

touchy a feat : 0 brave touch, ii 293. 

touchy a sensation, a perception : a touch, a feeling Cf their afflicHone, 
L227; thevnly touch of love, m touch of coMcmguinity, yi.^\ 

He wants the natural touch, vii. 51 ; a touch more rare a more 
exquisite feeling, a superior sensation,” Stebvens, ** a smart or 
throe more exquisite,” Staunton), vii. 639 ; more urgent touches 
things that touch me more sensibly, more pressing motives,” 
Johnson), vii 504. 

touchy a trait : the touches dearest prised, iii. 40 ; Some lively touches 
cf my daughter's favour, iii. 72. 

touchy spice or particle” (Johnson) : a touch of your condition, v.‘ 
429. 

touch of your lots business^Some, Some hint of the business that 
keeps you awake so late” (Johnson), v. 555. 

touchy exact performance of agreement” (Johnson's Dict^ : will 
the dainty domine, the schoolmaster, Keep touch, viii. 149 ; If he heep 
touch, he dies forH, viii. 162 (“He does not keep touch, Nonfacit 
quod dixerity Coles's Lat, and Engh Diet). 

touchy to test by the touchstone : a suit Wherein I mean to touchy our 
love indeed, YU. 418 ; which, being touch'd and tried, Proves valueless, 
iv. 31 ; they Have all been touch'd, and found base metal, vi. 535. 

tOUSCy to pull, to pluck, to tear, to draw, i. 515 ; iii. 487. 

toward and towards, in a state of preparation, forthcoming, at 
hand : What, a play toward ! ii. 288 ; We have a trifling foolish 
banquet towards, vi. 407 ; Here's a noble feast toward, vi. 545 ; ^Vhat 
might toward, vii 105 ; What feast is toward, vii. 210 ; no likely 
wars toward, vii. 274. 

tower y *a verb particularly applied to certain hawks, &c. which tower 
aloft, soar spirally to a station high in the air, and thence swoop 
upon their prey : My lord protector's hawks do tower so well, v. 128 ; 
A falcon, towering in her pride of place, vii. 30 (see second pZ^s) ; * 
like a falcon towering in the skies, viii. 301 ; And, Uke an eagle o'er 
his aery, towers, iv. 68 (“ Shee [the ho\>by] is of the number of 
those Hawkes that are hie flying and towre Hawks." Turberville's 
Books ofFakonrie, p. 53, ed. 1611 : Donne, addressing Sir Henry 
Goodyere, and spealdng of his hawk, says, . 

** Which when herselfe she lessens in the aire, 

Ton then first say, that high enough she toures,'* 

Poems, p. 78, ed. 1688 : 
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compare, too, a passage of Milton, whioh some of hia editon haTe 
misq^demtood ; 

** The bird of Jore, stoopt from aexie tour [aiiy tower], 

Two birds of gayest pltime before him drove.” 

Par. Lostf B. xL 1^). 

toy, a trifle : a i/oy^ a thing of no regard^ r, 54 ; Each toy seems pro^ 
hgue to some great amiss^ viL 180 ; As little hy such toys^ i. 269 ; 
Immoment toys^ vii. 591 ; lamenting toys^ vii. 700. 

toy^ a fancy, a freak of imagination: If no i/nconstant toy^ nor wo- 
manish fear^ vi. 452 ; the hot horse^ hot as fire, Took toy (became 
freakish, began to play tricks) at this, viii. 208 ; fairy toys (^*odd 
stories, silly tales,” Johnson^ Diet), ii. 312 ; sucK-like toys as these, 
V. 353 ; toys of deaeration, vii. 121. 

toys, rumonrs, idle reports” (Steevens), or tricks, devices, &c. 
for Shakespeare uses the word with great latitude” (Staunton) : 
There's toys abroad, iv. 11 : qy. is this equivalent to There are 
strange things going on” ? 

trECO, to follow : all my joy Trace the conjunction! v. 532 ; all unfor- 
tunate souls That trace (succeed) him in his line, vii. 50. 

tract of every thing Would hy a good discourser lose some life, Which 
action's self was tongue to — The, “ The course of these triumplis and 
pleasures, however well related, must lose in the description part 
of that spirit and energy which were expressed in the real action” 
(Johnson), v. 485. 

trade, resort, traffic, general course : Some way of common trade, iv. 
152 ; trade of danger, iv. 3l9 ; in the gap and trade (“ the practised 
method, the general course,” Johnson) of more i^referments, v. 556. 

trade, business, dealing : if your trade be to her, iii. 362 ,* Have you 
any f urther trade with usf vii. 162. 

traded, practised, versed, experienced, iv. 60 ; vi. 32. 

tradition, /om, and ceremonious duty, iv. 146 ; see note 74, iv. 193. 

traducement, calumny, vi. 155. 

tr afBLo is sheets, &c.— ify, iii. 463 : ^utolycus means, that hia prac- 
tice was to steal sheets and large pieces of linen, leaving the 
smaller pieces for the kites to build with” (Malone) : see lesser 
linen, &c. 

trains, artifices, stratagems : Macbeth by many of these trains path 
sought, &o. vii. 56. 

trammel up the consequence, and catch, With his surcease, success — 
Jf th' assassination CMd, If the assassination could tie up, or net 
up, the consequences of it, and, along with its cessation, stop, or 
conclusion, catch success, vii. 18 (A trammel means both a kind of 
draw-net and a contrivance for teadiing horses to pace or amble). 

traneot, ii. 391 .* see note 64, ii. 424. 
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tranqilllllty, hr. 226 : 2 M; 

trUllAate^ to traasfoxq^, to dmge t deaths iii 

67 ; <ran«fate maUceiodardB you into" lov^^^Vkl ; Hh^foreo of 
hm$iy ccm translate hmuiy into Ms tiJmeis, Vii. 150 ; TAe rest Fll 
gifs to he to you tramlated^ ii %l(^\Vleee i^eet thou oH tronelakdi^ 
iL !iS0 ; sweet Pyramid transUjtMf it 292 ; to preset slaves and ser- 
vants Translates his rivals^ vi. 509. * * 

transport, to remoye^ from tliis worli>to tho next : to transport 
him in the mind he is Were damnable^ i. 501 ; Out of doubt he is 
trcmsported^ ii. 310. 

trash., a worthless person : dds poor irash of Venice^ yii. 403 (but seo 
note 37 , yii. 478) ; / do suspect this trash (« strumpet), yii. 457. 
(With the second of the aboye passages compare 

' “ I heare say there’s a whore here that draws wine, 

And 1 would see the trash." 

Heywood’s Fair Maid of the Westf First Part, p. 85, ed. 1681.) 

trash, to check the pace of a too forward hound by means of a 
» trashy which — whether a strap, a rope dragging loose on the 
ground, or a weight — ^was fastened to his neck : Trash Merriman, 
iii. 106 (see note 3 , iii. 181) ; this poor trash of Venice, whom I trash 
For his quick hunting, yii. 403. 

trash for over-topping — Who t’ advance, and who To, i. 179 : “ To 
trash, as Dr. Warburton observes, is to cut away the superfluities. 
This word 1 have met with in books containii% directions for 
gardeners, published in the time of Queen Elizabeth [?]. The pre- 
sent explanation may be countenanced by the following passage 
in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, b. x. ch. 57 ; 

* Who Buffreth none by might, by wealth or blood to overtopp. 

Himself gives all preferment, and whom listeth him doth lop,'^ 

Again, in our author's King Richard II, [act iii. sc. 4] ; 

* Go thou, and, like an executioner. 

Cut off the heads of too-fast-growing sprayii^ * 

That look too lofty in our commonwealth.’ ” ' (Stesyems); 

It may be added, that in 'Davenant and Diyden’s alteration of 
The Tempest, the passage now in question runs thus, 

whom to advance. 

Or lop for over-topping 

** To trash .... In [the present passage of} The Tempest, from 
being joined with overtopping, it has been supposed to allude to 
lopping of trees ; but if we examine the context, no such violent 
measure seems there suggested. Ftospero says that his brother, 
haying the care of government deputed to him, became 

* Perfected how to grant suits. 

How to deny them whom to advance, and whom 
To trash for overtopping.* Hemp, i. 2. 
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It ^T^ip tudmoMi^ and seema to ttean 

no more ttM tiiet Apljp utio m^loo lenrasd, he h«^t ha/ohy’-^A 
not advaniQe^ . Vo eat tf^em otf ^WQold have been a a^Mure to 
create alann. ...» 1 ion^ve, tli^Moce^ pbai it is a hunting term, 
tor checking oi; the d^, when too forward [seethe pre- 
ceding article],** io. Narea^i ffloie. : ,to fibred or lop 

Overrun^ oversliooty overglipy axe tmn8 4n hunting; overly never. 
.... Trash occura as a verb in the sense above given, act i so. 2 
of The Tempest ; * Who t* advance,* and who to trash for over- 
topping.’ I have never ntOt with the verb in that sense eWwhere,. 
but overtop is evermore the ^propriate term in arboriculture. To 
quote examples of that ia Heedless. Of it metaphorically applied, 
jufig as in Shakspeare, take the following example ; * Of those 
thr^ estates, whidh swayeth most, that in a manner doth overtop 
the rest, and like a foregrown member depriveth the other of their 
proportion of growth.’ Andrewes’ SermonSy vol. v. p. 177, Lib. Ang.» 
Cath, Theol. Have we not the substantive trash in the sense Of 
riireddings, at p. 542, book iii. of a Discourse of Forest Treesy by 
John Evelyn ? The extract that contains the word is this ; ^ Fag- 
gots to be every stick of three feet in length, excepting only one 
stick of one foot long, to harden and wedge the binding of it ; 
this to prevent the abuse, too much practised, of filling the middle 
part and ends with trash and short sticks, which had been omitted 
in the former statute.’ .... Trash no one denies to be a kennel 
term for hampering a dog, but it does not presently follow that 
the word bore* no other signification; indeed there is no more 
fruitful mother of confusion than homonomy” (Abeowsmith, 
Notes and QuerieSy First Series, vol. vii. p. 666) : “ In my [pre- 
ceding] note on the word trashy I said (somewhat too peremp- 
torily), that overtop was not even a hunting term. At the moment 
1 had forgotten the following passage ; * Therefore I would per- 
swade all lovers of hunting to get two or three couple of tryed 
hounds, and once or twice a week to follow after them a train- 
scent ; and when he is able to top them on all sorts of earth, and 
to endure heats and colds stoutly, then he may the better relie on 
his speed and toughness.’ The Hunting -horsCy chap, vii^p. 71, Ox- 
ford, 1685” (Areowsmith, Notes and QuerieSy First Series, vol. viii. 
p. 121). 

travel ?^How chances it thepy vii. 140 : Here travel ia equivalent 
to the modem term ** stroll.” 

traverse, athwart the heart of his lover y &c.^Breahs (hem bravely y 
quite : see break crossy &o. 

traverse, (a term in fmcing) to use a posture of opposition, or to 
oppose a movement : to see thee traverscy i. 373. 

traverse, (a military term) to marc|^ C* * Traverse^ (says BuUokar), 
^ to march up and down, Gt to move the feSt with proportion, aa 
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in dancing,’*’ Malonb) : Hold^ Wart^ traverse f thus^ thue^ ihus^ iv. 
361 ; Trwoeree^ go^ viL 393. 

travers’d arme^ crossed arms, yi. 573. 

tray- trip, **a game at cards, played with dice as well as with 
cards, the success in which chiefly depended upon the throwing of 
treys” (Halliwbll), iii. 369. 

treachers, traitors, vii. 261. 

treasury, treasure : a mme of public treasury ^ v. 122 ; sumless trea-^ 
suriesy iv. 429. 

treaties, entreaties, supplications, vii. 554. 

Trebles thee o'er — I am more serious than my custom : you MusH he so 
tooy if heed me; which to doy i. 199 : “ This passage is represented 
to me as an obscure one. The meaning of it seems to be — ^ You 
must put on more than your usual seriousness, if you are disposed 
to pay a proper attention to my proposal ; which attention if you 
bestow, it will in the end make you thrice what you are' Sebastian 
is already brother to the throne ; but, being made a king by An- 
tonio’s contrivance, would be (according to our author’s idea of 
greatness) tAnce^e man he was before. In this sense he would 
be trehUd o’er” (Stbevbns). 

trench, to cut, to carve : trenched^ i. 301 ; vii. 39 ; viii. 274 ; trmch- 
ingy iv. 207. 

trenchant, cutting, sharp, vi. 553. 

trencher -hnight, one who holds a trencher, a parasite, ii. 224. 

Tribulation of Tower-hUly or the Limbs of LimehousSy their dear 
brothers^ are able to endure — These are the youths that thunder at a 
playhoussy and fight for bitten apples; that no audiencsy hut the^ v. 
569 : The allusion is, 1 believe, to cert^n puritanical congregations : 
one of^the characters in Jonson’s Alchemist is named Tribulati(m- 
Wholesome, a pastor of Amsterdam and Mr. Grant White notices 
that “ within the memory of men now living ‘ Tribulation’ was a 
common name among New-England families of Puritan descent 
Steevens .observes ; ** 1 can easily conceive that the turbulence of 
the most clamorous theatre has been exceeded by the bellowings 

of Puritanism against surplices and farthingales The phrase 

dear brothers is very plainly used to point out some fraternity of 
canters allied to the Tribulation both in pursuits and manners, by 
tempestuous seal and consummate ignorance When ]!dr. Staun- 
ton asked, **Gan any thing be more evident than that by the 
^ Tribulation of Tower-hill’ and the * Limbs of are 

meant the turbulent and mischievous ’long-shore rabble, the only 
congenial audience at a play-house for their ‘ dear brothers,’ < the 
Hope of the Strand’ ?” — he^Jhdled to perceive that the ** dear bro- 

< thers” mean the so-called brothers of ** the Tribulation of Tower- 
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bin,*’ and assuredly not those of the youths that thunder at a 
|day-hou86.” (Here Steevens cites from Skelton’s Magnyfycence^ 
Some fall to foly them selfe for to spjll, 

And some faU preohynge on [at the] Tours HyW' 

WotTU^ Tol. i. p. 295, >d. Dyce ; 

and evidently supposes that ‘^sorne faU preohynge at the Toure 
Hyll” means “ some set up for preaoheis on Tower-hiU,” while it 
really ’ means ^^some finish their course by being executed on 
Tower-hill, where, in their last moments, they make an exhorta- 
tion to the reprobate.”) 

tribunal vi. 334 : Perhaps the Clown means, as Hanmer con- 
jectures, trihunuB plehia, 

trick, a peculiarity : every line and trick of his meet favour^ iii. 209 ; 
The trick ofs frown^ iii. 446 ; a trick of Coaur-de-lion's face^ iv. 7 ; 
a villanous trick of thine sys, iv. 242 ; The trick of that voice^ vii. 
325. (This is properly an heraldic term, meaning a delineation 
of arms, in which the colours are distinguished by their technical 
marks, without any colour being laid on : see my Memoir of Shake- 
speare^ p. 21, note 27.) ^ 

trick, a course, a manner, a habit: I spoke it hut according Jo the 
tricky i. 620 ; It is our tricky vii. 192. 

trick, “knack, faculty” (Caldecott) : an we had the trick to seeH^ 
vii. 194. 

trick, a toy, a puppet : a pinch'd thing ; yea, a very trick For them to 
play at will^ iii. 436 : compare jnnc/i’d thing — A. 
trick up loith new-tuned oaths, deck out, adorn with, &c. iv. 461 : pro- 
perly an heraldic term ; see first trick, 
tricked With blood of fathers, — Horridly, vii. 143 : Here trick'd 

is equivalent to “ painted, smeared properly an heraldic term ; 
see first trick, 

tricking, decoration, dresses, i. 403 : see first trick, 
tricksy, clever, adroit, dextrous : My tricksy spirit! i. 233. 
tricksy, quaint, affected : a tricksy word, ii. 394. ^ 

trifle, a phantom : some enchanted trifle, i. 229. 
trifle, to make trifling, of no importance : Hath trifled former know- 
ings, vii. 29. 

Trigon — The flery, iv. 348 : “ Trigonum igneum is the astronomical 
[astrological] term whes the [three] upper planets meet in a fiery 
sign” (Steevens): Trigon, triangle: “When the three superior 
planets met in Aries, Leo, or Sagittarius, they formed a flery tri- 
gon," Nares’s Gloss, 
trill’d, trickled, vii. 318. 

trip and go, ii. 196 : Mr. ChappeS remarks that this— the name of 
a favourite morris-dance— “ seems to have become a proverbisi 
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expression* In Gosson's Schoole of Abuse, 1679, * 2Wp and go, for- 
I dare not tarry.’ In The two angrie Women qfAhingion, 1699, 
* Nay, then, trip and go.' In Ben Jonson’s CJaee U altered, ‘ 0 deli- 
cate trip and go^" 8 lo, Popular Music of the Olden Time, &o. vol. i. 
p. 131, sec. ed. * 

triple, third, one of three : a triple eye, iii. 225 ; TfiC triple pillar of 
the world, vii. 497. 

triple Because team^The, ii. 322 : An allusion to her triple cha- 
racter,— Luna in heayen, Diana on earth, and Hecate in the nether 
world. 

triple-turn’d %oh(yre ! yii 574 : Cleopatra was first the mistress 
of Julius Cassar, then of Gneius Pompey, and afterwards of An- 
tony” (Malone) : She first bdonged to Julius Cassar, then to 
Antony, and now, as he supposes, to Augustus. It is not likely 
that in recollecting her turnings, Antony should not have that in 
contemplation which gave him most offence” (Mason). 

tristful, sad, sorrowful, iy. 242 ; yii. 168. 

triumph, a general term for public exhibitions of yarious kinds ; 
with pomp, with triumph, ii. 265 ; <7ie triumphrday, iv. 170 ; a per- 
petual triumph, iv, 269 ; at a triumph, v. 80 ; thie day of triumph, 
V. 404 ; Are die hnighte ready to begin the triumph t viii. 24 ; an 
honour'd triumph, viii. 26 ; With triumphs, mirth, and rare solem- 
nity, i. 324 ; those Justs and triumphs, iv. 170; those triumphs held 
at Oxford, iy. 173 ; With stately triumphs, v. 320 ; In honour of 
whose birth these triumphs are, viii, 25 ; honouring of Neptune's 
triumphs, viii. 63. 

triumph — False-play'd my glory Unto an enemy's, vii. 676 : Shake- 
speare, I think, only intended to say, that Cleopatra, by collusion, 
pla 3 red the great game they were engaged in falsely, so as to sacri- 
fice Antony's fame to that of his enemy. The playing false to the 
adversary’s trump card (as Dr. Warburton explains the words) 
conveys no distinct idea” (Malone). 

triumviry, a triumvirate, ii. 198. 

Trojan, a cant term, used in various meanings, sometimes as a term 
of reproach, sometimes of commendation : Hector was but a Trojan 
in respect of this, ii. 229 ; unless you play the honest Trojan, ii* 230 ; 
Base Trojan, iv. 497 (twice) ; there are other Trojans, iv. 225. 

troll, to sing with volubility, i. 213. ^ 

troll-my-dames, iii. 465 : The game of Troll-madam was bor- 
rowed from the Frendi {Trou-madame) ; an old English name for 
it was Pigeon-holes, as the arches in the machine through which 
the balls are rolled resemble the cavities made tor pigeons" ia a 
dove-house'^ (Steevens) : “ TroaMadame. Hw Oame called Trunhes, 
or the Hole." Cotgrave’s Fr. and Bkgl. Diet 
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tropieally, fignratiTeiy, vii. 159. 
trot, fttt old woman, iiL 123. 

■trow, to think, to conceive, to believe, — with the pronouns I or you 
sometimes understood (** To trow, cogito^ putoJ* Coles’s Lat ami 
Eng. Diet.), i. 358, 361 ; ii. 115, 219 ; iii. 40, 121, 125 ; iv. 128 ; v. 
68, 489 ; vi. 398, 425 ; vii. 269, 652 ; Trow^at, v. 140, 308 ; troweat, 
vii. 266. 

trowol — Laid on wiih a, iii. 11 : Ray has That was laid on with a 
trowel.” Proverha, p. 70, ed. 1768. 

■Troy— hope of, v. 253 : Hector, of course, is meant 
truant, to play the truant, ii. 26. 
trUCO— a: see take a truce, &c. 
truckle-bed : see atanding-hed, &c. 

true, honest (a true man formerly signifying an honest man,” in 
opposition to a thief) : Then aay if they he true, i. 234 ; every true 
marCa apparel fita your thief, i. 494 ; if you meet a thief, you may 
euapect him . ... to he no true man, ii. 110 ; A true man or a thitf, 
ii. 202 ; that ever cried * atamV to a true man, iv. 212 ; aa I am a 
true man . . . aa you are a falae thief, iv. 226 ; to turn tnA man, 
ibid. ; The thievea have hound the true men, iv. 228 ; the blood of 
true men, iv. 240 ; So true men yield, with rohhera ao 6‘ermatclCd, v. 
248 ; there ia no time ao miaerahle hut a man may he true, vi. 563 ; 
I am no true man, vi. 624 ; Which makea the true man hiWd, and 
aavea the thief, vii. 662 ; Rich prey a make true men thievea, viii. 263. 

true-penny, vii. 126 ; Forby, in his Vocah. of Eaat Anglia, gives 
“ True-penny, generally * Old truepenny,’ as it occurs in Sh. Hamlet 
[a mistake, — but old True-penny” occurs in Marston’s Malcontent] 
... Its present meaning is, hearty old fellow ; staunch and trusty ; 
true to his purpose or pledge.” (“ It [‘ true-penny’] is, as I leam 
from Mr. Fryme, Mr. Kennedy of Sheffield, and other authorities, 
a mining term, and signifies a particular indication in the soil of 
the direction in which ore is to b^ found,” Collier). 

truZLClieOll, to beat with a truncheon or club, iv. 344. * 
^rUUCllCOlierS, persons armed with truncheons or clubs, v. 569. 
trundle-tail, a curly-tailed dog, vii. 307. 
trunk aleeve, a large, wide sleeve, iii. 1G3. 

trust. Like a good parent', did heget of him Afalaehood, &c.— *ify, i. 
180 : Alluding to the observation, that a ^ther above the com- 
mon rate of men has commonly a son below it. Heroumfilii nooooa** 
(JOUKSON). 

try, a trial, a test, vi. 566. ^ 

try with main-courae. To : see main-course, &o. • 
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tub— i$ herself in the, L 485; the powdering^tub of irfan^^ ir. 
486 ; eeaeon the skives for tubs, vi. 552 : AUaaioiui to procaao 
of oaring the lues venerea by sweating (E. Holm0 calls it par- 
boiling, ’^-Hsee seald such chickens, Ao.) in a heated tub for a oon- 

' siderable time, daring which the patient was to observe strict 
abstinence. 

tub-fast — The, vi. 552 : see the preceding article. 

tuck) a rapier, iii. 373 ; iv. 238. 

tucket^ a certain set of notes on the trumpet, a flourish (ItaL toc- 
cata), ii. 411 ; iii. 249 ; vii. 289 ; tucket- sonance (the sounding, the 
signal, of the tucket), iv. 478. 

tuition, protection, ii. 81. 

Tully’S Orator, vi. 323: “Tally’s Treatise on eloquence, addressed 
to Bratus, and entitled Orafor*’ (Malome). 

tumbler’s hoop— And wear his colours like a, ii. 187 : “Tumblers’ 
hoops are to this day bound round with ribbons of various co- 
lours” (Habbis). 

tun-dish, a wooden funnel, i. 488. 

turbans on— Giants may jet through And keep their impious, vii. 
676 : “ The idea of a giant was, among the readers of romances, 
who were almost all the readers of those times, always confounded 
with that of a Saracen” (Johnson). 

Turk Gregory, iv. 282 : “ Meaning Gregory the Seventh, called hilde- 
brand. This furious friar surmounted almost invincible obstacles 
to deprive the Emperor of his right of investiture of bishops, which 
his predecessors had long attempted in vain. Fox, in his History, 
hath made Gregory so odious, that I don’t doubt but the good 
Protestants of that time were well pleased to hear him thus cha- 
racterized, as uniting the attributes of their two great enemies, the 
Turk and Pope, in one” (Wabbubton). 

Turk, that two-and-fifty kingdoms hath, Ao.— The, v. 65 : “ Alluding 
probably to the ostentatious letter of Sultan Solyman the Magni- 
ficent ,to the Emperor Ferdinand, 1562 ; in which all the Grand 
Seignor’s titles are enumerated. Bed KnoUes’s History of the Turks, 
5th edit. p. 789” (Gbet). 

Turk— Turn, “ a figurative expression fof a <^nge of condition or 
opinion” (Gifford’s note on Massinger's Works, vol. ii. p. 222, ed.. 
1813) : if the rest of my fortunes turn Turk with me, vii. 160 ; an 
you be not turned Turk, ii. 115. 

TurlygOOd, vii. 283 : see note 56, vii. 356. 

turn— you a good, i. 495 : Here by turn Pomp^y, with a quibble,, 
means “ a turn off the ladder.” 

turn, to change, to alter : Jf you turn not, you will return the sooner,. 
I 278 ; turn so much the constitution Cf any constant man, ii. 386. 
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tUlfH, twtt^^pu no mm To mk a living in our terrilory^ 

iU# 86 ; JSlnJ¥(m vmt then turn a conqueror^ v* 429 ; tarrg with 
illm ii7< Jlum -W. 846. 

ttfni hU girdU—^He Tmom how to: woo girdle — He hnowe^ 

, TlirZI*bulli-Str66t) !▼. 362 : Pro^rly TurnmilUetreet^ nwex Clerk* 
enwell; a street notoriona as the residence of prostitutes, Saint 
John's streete is on both sides replenished with buildings up to 
Olarkenwell ; on the left hand of which streete lyeth a lane called 
Oow-crosse of a crosse some time standing there, which lane tumeth 
downe to another lane called Tumemill streete, which stretoheth 
up to the west side of OlarkenweU, and was called Tumemill 
streete for such cause as is afore declared.’ Stow'e Survay of Lon- 
don^ 1618, p. 816. Stow here refers to a previous statement, to the 
effect that it had its name from a river or brook formerly there, 
whereon stood several mills" (Halliwbll). 

turquoise— >7^ was my^ ii. 379 : Shylock valued his turquoise, not 
only as being the gift of Leah, but on account of the imaginary ' 
virtues ascribed to the stone ; which was supposed to become pale 
or to brighten according as the health of the wearer was bad or 
good. j • 

twelve «cor/!, twelve score yarde (noifeet) : as easy as a cmnon will 
shoot x^oint-hlanh twelve score^ i. 379 ; his death will he a march of 
twelve-score It will kill him to march so far as twdve-score 
yards," JoHMSOit), iv. 246 ; would hfive clapped i* the clout at 
twelve score (he would have hit the clout at twelve score yards ; 
see clout) y iv. 356. 

twiggr^U) made of, or cased in, twigs or‘ wicker-work, vii. 407. 

twink, a twinkling of the eye, i. 219 ; iii. 137. 

tWiun’d, like as twins : the twinned stones Upon the numbered heaohy 
vii. 661. 

twire, to peep out, to gleam or appear dt inteiprals, viii. 363. 

two of ike firsty like coats in heraldry y hut to one, and crojpned with 

one cresty ii. 297 : **It may be doubted whether this passage has 
been rightly explained, and whether the commentators have not 
given Sbakspeare credit for more skill in heraldry than he really 
possessed, or at least than he intended te exhibit on the present 
occasion. Helen says, * we had two seeming bodies, but only one 
heast." She then exemplifies her position by a smule — ^ we had two 
of ihe firsty i.e. hodies, like the double coats in heraldiy that belong 
to man and wife as one persouy but which, like onr single hearty 
have but me crest'^ (Douce) : **The plain heraldical allusion is 
to the simple impalements of two armorial ensigns, as they are 
marshalled side by side to represent a marriage ; and the expres- 
sion, ^ Two of the first,' m to that particular form of dividing the 
. HH 
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Mele^ Miff thefirtt m order of the nine ordimy partUtaie ef 
J^erd/ekerm. Them principles were familiarly undentood in ibe 
time of Shakespeare by all the readers of the mai^ very popidir 
hmUMal works of the period, and an extract from 6ne ra tl^ 
will probably rendor the meaning of the passage dear, lit ^ ^ 
A^eAme of ArmontJ published by Gerard Leigli, in 1697, he asjys, 
^Now will I declare to yon of IX snndrie Partitions ^e Fbnt 
whereof U a pairtUiM from the Ugheet part of the Eeeoeheon to the, 
loweeL And though it must be blazed eo, yet ie U a joimng together. 
It is also a mariage, that is to say, two cotee; the man’s on the 
right side, and the woman’s on the left : as it might be said that 
Argent had maried with Onles.’ In different words, this is nothing 
else than an amplification of Helena’s own expression, 

• seeming parted; 

But yet a anion in partition.’ 

The shield bearing the arnu of two married persons would of 
coarse be surmounted by one crest only, as the text properly re- 
marks, that of the hnsband. In Shakespeare’s day, the only ^eas 
for bearing two crests were ancient usage, or a special grant. The 
modem practice of introducing a second crest by an heiress has 
been most improperly adopted from the German heraldical i^^stem ; 
for it should ber«nembered,ihst as a female cannot wear a helmet, 
so neither can die bear a crest” (Staunton). 

twO'&ud'tMrty,'— a pip <mtt in. 121 : An expression d^red 
from the game of Bone-ace, or One-and-Qdrty ; ptp is a spot upon a 
card : " ‘ To be two and thirty, a pip out,’ was an old cant phrase 
* applied to a person who was intoxicated” (Hauuwell). 

TybftltP Mer. More than prince of cate— -Why, what ie, vi 418; 
Tybalt, you rod-catcher, vi. 429 ; Good king of code, ibid. : For some 
nndiscoTered reason a cat was called Tybert or Tybalt; in the ad- 
mirable old romance, Thyetorye of Reynard the Foxe,yie find “ The 
complaynt of Gnrtoys the hound and of the catte Tybert, Oapitnlo 
iij.,”— “ How the kynge sent Tybert the catte for the foxe, Oapitnlo 
X. ;” and Nash, in his Hem wiffi you to Saffron-Wdlden, 1696, has 
"Not TibauU or Isegrim [nad "Isegrim or Tibaulf^ Prince of 
Cattee were euer endowed with the like Title.” Big. H 3. 

type, a distinguidung mark ; the type of King ofNapke^ v. 260 ; The 
high impeiial type of thie earWe ghry^ v. 431. 
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limber, a sort of brown cobnr (a spedas of ochre, first obtained 
from tXmbria), iii. 19. 

umber’d, embrowned as if darkened with umber, iv, 468. 
umbrage, a shadow, vii. 203. 

unaccommodated, unfurnished with the conveniences of life, 
vii. 301. 

imSLCCXlBtOXJl^ d. Jiffht aside’^And set (his^ v. 39: Here unaccus- 
tomed is unseemly, indecent** (Johnson). 

unaccustom’d dram — Auj “A dram which be is not used to** 
(Johnson), “such os is uncommon, not in familiar use** (Stee- 
VBNs), vi. 445. 

unadvised wounds — Friend to friend giveSy viii. 329: “Friends 
wound friends, 7iot knowing each other. It shouli^ be remembered 
that Troy was sacked in the night** (Malone). 

UnanePd, vii. 124 : see note 40 , vii. 220. 

unavoided, unavoidable, inevitable, iv. 120 ; v. 60, 418, 430. 

Unbarbed, unshorn, untrimmed, vi. 103. 

Unbated, unabated, undiminished : th' unhated fire^ ii. 368. 

unbated, unblunted, without a button on the point : A sword un- 
hated y vii. 190 ; Unhated and envenom' dy vii. 209. 

unbid, uninvited, unwobome, unexpected : 0 unhid spite / v. 306. 
unbolt, to open, to explain : I'll unholt to yoUy vi. 508. 
unbolted, unsifted, gross, utter, vii. 280. 

unbonneted, &c,— i/y demerits May speahy vii. 381 : ^^Bonneter 
(says Ootgrave) is to put off one's cap, . Unhonneted may therefore 
signify, without taking the cap off [though unhonneted occurs in 
King Leary act iii. so. 1, with the- directly contrary signification]’* 
(Stebvens) : “ Unhonneted is uncoveredy revealedy made known" 
(A.C.) : Fuseli’s explanation of the passage is, “I am his equal 
< 3 ^ superior in rank ; and were it not so, such are my demerits 
\i,e. merits], that, unhonnetedy without the addition of patrician 
or senatorial dignity, they may speak to as proud a fortune,** &o.,— 
the honnety as well as the toge, being at Venice a badge of aristocsatic 
honours to this day. 

unbookish, ignorant, vii. 439. 
unbraided, iii. 472 ; see note 109 , iii. 522. 
unbreath’d, unexercised, unpractised, iL 314. 
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Unoape, i. dS4 : Explained bj Warbnrton, dig out tbe fox whe& 
earthed by Oapcil, turn the dogs off and by SteeTana, ^ turn 
him out of the bag while Nares (in writes thus, It aeem» 
to imply throwing off the dogs .... Fala^ is the fox^ and he is 
supposed to be hidden, or kennerd, iromeiifhere in the house ; no* 
expression, therefore, relatiye to a bag-fox can be applicable, be* 
cause such a fox would be already in the hands of the hunters. 
The mcajnntjf is decidedly to begin the hunt after him ; when the 
holes for escape had been stopped.*’ 

uncharge the practice^ acquit the expedient [stratagem] pursued 
of blame” (Caldecott), yii. 188. 

uncharged unassaulted gates, vi. 575. 

unchary, incautious, iii. 373. 

unchecked, uncontradicted it lives there unchecked^ &c. ii. 377. 

unchilded, deprived of children, vi. 238. 

Unclew, to uqirindssto undo, vL 512. 

uncoined constancy^ iv. 503 : To coin is to stamp and to counter- 
feit He [Shakespeare] uses it in both senses* ; uncoined constancy 
signifies real and tme constancy, unr^ned and unadomof' (John* 
son) : Uncoined constamcyy resembling a plain piece of metal that 
has not yet received any impression. Katharine was the first woman 
that Henry had ever loved” (A. 0,). 

uncomprehenslve, incomprehensible, mysterious, vi. 58. 

unconfirmed, “ unpractised in the ways of the world” (Warbuh- 

ton) : That shows thou art unctynfirmed^ ii. 112. 

uncouth (meaning properly unknown”), unusual, strange: an 
uncouth fear^ vi. 307 ; What uncouth ill events viii. 333. 

uncouth, wild: this uncouth forest, iii. 29. 

uncross’d-— his hook, vii. 677 : “ The tradesman’s book waa 
crossed when the account was paid” (Collier). 

uncurrent, Sco.-^-With what encounter so: see encounter so uncur^ 
rent,&^f 

uncurse, to free from execration, iv. 145. 

undeaf, to free from deafness, iv 123. 

undeeded, ** not signalized by action” (Johnson’s Diet), vii. 69. 

XOkAfft fiends^The, vL 208 ; Steevens and Malone having disputed 
about the meaning of this expression, Boswell observed, Under 
fiends, I apprehend, means no more ttuin the common pl^e, the 
fiends below'' 

under generatUm-^TK, i. 501 : see note 142, i 541. 

under glole^Thie, ynL 282 : see note 142, i. 541. 
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.under j)raiM. J«w. What,fn^lardl dUpndtef— Sir, f/our jewel BaA 
eufei^d, vi 512 : “ The Jewellw nndantandi Timoa as tying 
underpraiue' (Waucbb). 

under.bear, to undocgo : vahich I alone Am hound to under-heary 
iv. 30 ; patient tmderhearing qf hie fortune^ iv. 121. 

linderbear, to guard, to face, to trim : skirts round (round about) 
underhome with a bluish tinsel^ ii. 114. 

Undercrest your good addition^ support the honourable distinction 
or title you have bestowed on me (see first addition)^ vi. 157. 

UHderg^O) to tmdertake : What dangerous action . . . would I not un- 
dergo for one calm lookt L 320; if you will not change your pwrposey 
But undergo this flighty iii. 481 ; You undergo too strict a paradox^ 
vi. 541 ; To undergo with me an enterprise ^ honourable^dangeroue 
consequence We should now rather say to undertake where there 
is anything to be done/' Craik), vi. 629 ; I am the master of my 
speeches; and would undergo what's spokeuy I swear y vii. 647. 

undergo^ “ to be subject to” (Stbevens) ; Claudio undergoes my 
challenge^ ii. 139. 

undergo, to sustain, to support : To undergo such ample grace ami 
honouryS, 445 ; Any thing y my hrdy That my ahility may undergoy 
iii. 447 ; Is't not 1 That undergo this charge f iv. 66 ; How able such 
a work to undergo y iv. 328 ; Their virtues else . ... As infinite as man 
may undergo (** As large as can be accumulated upon man,” John- 
son), vii. 120. 

imdergO, to endure with firmness : Thrice-blessed they that master 
so their bloody To undergo such maiden pilgrimagCy ii. 267 ; which 
rais'd in me An undergoing stomachy i. 182 ; undergoeSy More goddess- 
like than wife-UkSy such assaultSy &c. vii. 674. 

linder-Skinker, an under-drawer, iv. 233 : ** Skink is drink [to 
skink is to draw drin1c]y and a sMnlcer is one that serves drink at 
table" (Johnson) : “ A.S. Scencany to give drink, to play the Scinkety 
(Somner). Dot. Schenkeuy Ger. ^henkeny to pour, to pour (wine : 
and consequentially, to serve wine, when poured).” Richardson's 
in v.“ Skink.” 

undertake, to engage with, to attack ; you'll undertake her m 
moret i. 392 ; I would not undertake her in this company y iii. 331 ; 
It is not fit your lordship should undertake every companion that you 
give offence <o, vii. 657. . 

undertake, to take charge of : Sir Nicholas VauXy Who undertakes 
you to your end^ v. 507. 

undertake, to venture, to hazard” (Johnson's Diet .) : It is the 
cowish terror of his spirity That dares not undertakSy vii. 315. 

undertake, to assume : ffis name and credit shall you undertakOy 
iii. 158. 
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UNDEBTAKBB— UNFUBNISH’D. 


undertaker, “ one who undertakes or takes up the quaMl' O^- 
business of another” (Bitson) i if you be an undertahery I am for 
youy iii. 376* 

undertaker— CaasiOy—let me he hie, let me be the person 
who engages to do for him— to dispatch him ; unless undertaker hero 
means simply attacker, assailant,” — see first undertakoy tIL 442* 

undervalu’d, held inferior, unworthy to be compared, ii. 349,. 
371. 

underwrite in an observing kind His humorous predomirutncey sub- 
scribe, submit, with respectful attention, to his, &o. vi. 39. 

under -wrouglit, underworked, undermined, iv. 15. 

Undeserving praise, praise undeserved, ii. 22L 

undistinguisk’d space of woman^s unity vii. 329 : see note zzx, 
yii. 364. 

unear’d, unploughed, untilled, viii. 350 : see ear. 

unearned luck, better luck than we have deserved, iji. 323. 

uneath, scarcely, hardly, v. 139. 

uneffectual frey vii. 124 : Here, according to Warburton, uneffec- 
tual means shining without heat according to Steevens, that 
is no longer seen when the light of morning approaches The 
former explanation is, I apprehend, the true one. (Compare Nash ; 
”The moral of the whole is this, that as the ostrich, the most 
burning-sighted bird of all others, insomuch as the female of theznr 
hatcheth not hir egs by covering them, but by the effectual raies 
of hir eies,” &c. The Vnfortunate Travellevy Or the Life of Jacks 
Wiltony 1594, sig. h4.), 

unequal, unjust : a heavy and unequal hand, iv. 366 ; To punish met 
for what you make me do Seetns much unegual, vii. 528. 

unexperient, inexperienced, viii. 448. 

unexpressive, inexpressible, ineffable, iii. 36. 

unfair, io deprive of faime8S,*of beauty, viii. 351. 

unfather’d heirSy “ equivocal births ; animals that had no animaf 
progenitors; productions not brought forth according to the stated 
laws of generation” (^Tohnson), iv. 380 (Mr. Staunton gives a 
strange interpretation of these words: he says, ^‘the unfatherd 
heirSy whom Prince Humphrey is alanned to see the people rever-^ 
enoe, were certain so-called who pretended to have been 

conceived by mirade, like Merlin,” Ac.). 

UnfUrnish, to deprive, to divest ; that which may Uefumish me of 
reasouy iii. 493. 

unfurnisll’d— And leave itself y M. 383 : see note 53 , ii. 423* 
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Ullgarteredf-<*f\>r going^ i. 275 : “ Thia is enumerated by Bosalind 
in As you like ity act iii. sc. 2 ) as one of the undoubted marks of 
lore; ^Then your hose should be mgartered, your bonnet un« 
banded/ &c.” (Malone). 

Unliack’d, iii. 373 ; iv. 19 ; Tii. 529 : see note 9 S, iii. 409. 

linhair, to strip of hair, vii. 526. 

unliair’d aauciness, unbearded sauciness, iv. 67. 

UBliappied, made unhappy, iv. 140. 

UHliappily*, mischievously : I should judge now unhappily (wag- 
giriily), V. 503 ; Though nothing sure^ yet nvach unhajppily Though 
her meaning cannot be certainly collected, yet there is enough to 
put a mischievous interpretation to it,'’ Warburton), vii. 180; And 
purest faith unhappily (wickedly) /orwcom, viii. 382. 

unhappiness, mischief : she hath often dreamed of unhappiness 
(some “ wild, wanton, unlucky trick,*! Warburton), ii. 93 ; heir to 
his unhappiness a disposition to mischief,** Steevens), v. 356. 

unhappy, mischievous : 0 most unhappy (wicked) strumpet^ iL 41 ; 
a shrewd unhappy gallows^ ii. 211 ; A shrewd knave and an unhappy ^ 
iii. 272 (in the two last passages ** roguish, waggish**). « 

unhatoh’d practice^ treason that has not taken effect** (John** 
son), or not brought to light, undisclosed,** vii. 434. 

unhearts, discourages, vi. 221. 

unhoused free condition — Jfy, vii. 381 : Here unhoused has been 
explained free from domestic cares,** unmarried** — ^an Italian- 
ism (“ Oasare, to house, to marrie, to wed'^ Florio's ItaL and EngL 
Diet), 

unhouseird, vii. 124 : see note 40 , vii. 220 . 

unicorn, pride and wrath toould confound thee, &c, — Wert thou the^ 
vi. 569 ; That unicorns may he hetrafd with trees, vi. 636 : “ The 
account given of the unicorn is this : that he and the lion being 
enemies by nature, as soon as the lion sees the unicorn he betakes 
himself to a tree ; the unicorn in his fury, and with all the swift- 
ness of his course, running at hii&, sticks his horn fast in the tree, 
and then the lion falls upon him and kills him. Gesner, Hist 
AnimaV^ (Hanmer) : (Compare Spenser ; 

*»Iike as a lyon, whose imperiall j^wre 
A prowd rebellious unioom defyes, 

T’ avoids the rash assault and wrathful stowro 
Of his fiers foe, him to a tree applyes, 

And when him ronning in full course he spyes. 

He slips aside : the whiles that furious beast 
His precious home,- sought of his enimyes, 

Strikes in the stooke, ne thence can be releaBt, 

But to the mighty victor yields a bounteous least.** 

The Faerie Queens, B. ii. 0. v. st» 10). 



UldniprOYed, aate^wd, naoeiuHiMdl, iiB&i ip «i di « i ,.^Ylia^iM i 
"Tb» oonuDantiaton on 8b$keipe»n do not ondHttend 

^ ‘ Of DiiiiBitroyed it inteijmtcd (Tgr AAiwp^flMPliaC 
apirit not regulated by knowledge.' It meant jnet tha ewitif^.’' 
GifEotd'a note on JmuoiCt Work$. voL i. p. 88. 

XLXlioxii a pearl of the finest kind (Lat tmto), vii. 207, 209. 

UZt^llSti duhonest : w^uBt serving-men^ iv, 268. 

unkind, not according to kind or nature, unnatural : Thau art not 
so unhind, iiL 35 ; unkind division, v. 55 ; Titus, unl^sd, and careless 
ofitihint own, vi. 285 ; Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unhind, 
TIL 256; hi§ unhind daughters, vii. 300; hut died unhind (ebSdless), 
viii. 246. 

unking’d, deprived of kingship, of royalty, iv. 163, 178. 

unlick’d hear-whelp, v. 279 : it .was an opinion whidi, in spite 
of its absurdity, prevailed long, that the bear brings forth only 
shapeless lumps of animated flesh, which she licks into the form 
of bears’* (Johnson) : see, for instance, Pliny’s Hist, Nat, L. viii. 
c. 54 (36). 

unlike, unlikely : That which hut seems unlike, i. 508 ; Not unlike, 
siry that may he, ii. 181 ; Not unlike. Each way, to better yours, vi. 
181 ; more Unlike than Ms thou telVst, vii. 731. 

unliv’d, bereft of life, viii. 337. 

unlucky charge my fantcLsy— Things, vi. 662 : see note So, vi. 702. 

unlustrous, devoid of lustre, vii. 654. 

Unmann’d hhod, hating in my cheeks^Hood my, vi. 433 ; see hood, 

& 0 . 

unmaster’d, unrestrained, licentious, vii. 116. 

unmeritable, devoid of merit, V. 413 ; vi. 664. 

unowed inUrestr-^TK, The unowned interest the interest which 
is not at this moment legally possessed by any one, however right- 
fully entitled to it,” Malone), iv. 61. 

unpeg ^he basket on the house's top, Let the birds fiy, and, like the 
f amoks ape, &o, vii. 172 : ** Sir John Suckling, in one of his letters, 
may possibly allude to the same story. ^ It is the story of theyoo^- 
auo^s and the partridges ; thou stareet after a beauty till it be 
lost'to thee, and then^et’st out another, and starest after that till 
it is gone too’ ” (Wabner). 

unpink’d, not pierced with eyelet-holes, iii. 152. 

unpitied whipping-^An, An unmeimfnl one” (Steevens), i. 493. 

unplausive, not applauding, not approving, vi. 54. 

unpolicied— ChfZ great Cossar ass, **an ass without more policy 
than to leave the means of death within my reach, and thereby 
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Ids tnaaoipli di ttt jMMeat dMOH^tloA’V<8TBiTim»)» vii. 

m. 

unpoSMflStilgf^ liaylng ato poipaMioitt, incapable of poaMslng or 
inhMting, tH 27d. 

lUipregliant) unready, inapt, unable : This deedunshajpes mequUe^ 
makes me mpfegnarU, i 504 : In the first scene the Duke says that 
Escalus is pregnant^ Le. ready iu the forxns of law. Unprsgnmt, 
therefore, in the instance before us, is unready ^unprepared^* (Stss- 
VENs) : The present passage is cited by Nares in his Oloss, under 
Unpregnant Dull, stupid ; the contrary to pregnant in its jpense 
of acute, sagacious, &c.” 

UX^preg^XXant ef my causey vii. 146 : Unpregnant for having no due 
sense of' (Wakburton) : ** Bather, * not quickened with a new 
desire of vengeance, not teemii^ with revenge’ ” (Johnson) : t<;i- 

pregnant q/* is not quickened w^ or [not] having a lively sense of” 
(Caldecott). 

UBprizabla^ not of estimation, of small account: For shallow 
draught and hulk unprizahUy iii. 386. ^ 

luprizable, inestimable, priceless : your hr ewe of unprizahU esti* 
mationsy vii. 646 (Coles may be cited as illustrating the double 
meaning of this word: Unprisable, ineesHmahiUs." ^^Imestima- 
bilis, InestimahUy not to he valuedy also [see the preceding article] 
of no value"), 

unpriz’d, not valued, vii. 266. 
unproflted, profitless, iii. 334. 

unproper, not peculiar to an individual, common, vii. 438. 
unproportion’d, “irregular, disorderly” (Caldecott), vii, 117. 
unprovide, “ divest of r^olution” (Johnson’s DlcU)y viL 441. 

unq[Ualitied, unmanned, deprived of Sis faculties, vii. 554 (but 
Malone would understand it to mean “ unsoldiered,” — quality being 
formerly common in the sense of “ profession”). 

un(],Uestionabl6 spirit--Any A spirit averse to conversation, iii. 
45 : compare first question and questionable. 

unrak’d— Tf7tsre )Sres thou find' sty “».e. unmade up, by tovering 
them with fuel, so that they may be found alight in the morning” 
(Steevens), i. 412. 

unready, undressed, V. 23 (twice), 
unrecalling^ crime — HiSy His unrecallable crime, viii. 315* 
tinreconoiliable, irreconcilable, vii. 585. 
unrecuring, incurable, vi. 314. 
unrespeoted, unnoticed, unregarded, viii. 370. 
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11 XUr 68 p 0 Qtly 0 > inoopiiderate, u&thiiiklxig, d^id of oav^bt^ and 
pvi^ential oonidderation’’ (M^me) : mrespecHve boy$f 

1Uir0Sp6ptiV6, uiuregarded, imvalned : unretpicUve 8 aonr- 

mon voider” (Johnson), or basket for oanying oot the rdibs of a 
meal, vi, '32. 

unrest, disquiet, uneasiness, unhappiness, iv. 140; v. 425, 452 ; vi. 

302,327,407. # 

unrollsd, iii. 465 : see note 91, iii. 519. 
unrough., unbearded^ vii. 63. 

unseasoned, unseasonable : tltia unseasoned intrusion^ i. 369 ; these 
unseason'd hours, iv. 354. 

unseason’d, unformed, not qualified by use” (Johnson's Diet,) : 

His an Unseason'd courtier, iii. 208* 
unseal’d, unratified, iii. 260 : Ae note 149 , iii. 309. 
unseam’d, ripped, cut open, vii. 6. 
unseeming, not seeming, ii. 179. 
unseminar’d, deprived of viriUty, vii. 511. 

Unshak’d of motion: see motion — Unshah' d of 
Unshapes, confounds, i. 504. 

unshout the noise, retract the noise made by shouts, vi. 282. 
unshunned, inevitable, i. 485. 
unsifted, unwinnowed, — ^untried, inexperienced, vii. 118. 
unsinew’d, nerveless, weak, vii. 187. 
unsisting, never at rest, i. 496 : see note 13Z, i. 539. 
unsmirched, unsmutted, undefiled, vii. 182. 
unsorted, not suitable, iv. 229. ^ 

unsquar’d — Terms, vi. 21 : Here, says Skeevens, unsquar'd is “ un- 
adapted to their subject, as stones are unfitted to the purposes of 
architecture while they are yet unsquared," 

unstanched, urin» incontlnenB : an unstanched wench, i. 176* 
unstanched, insatiate : wnstanched thirst, v. 271. 

unstate, to deprive of state, to degrade : I would unstais myself, to 
he in a due resolution, vii. 260 (see resolution) ; Unstate his happi- 
ness (Descend from his high and prosperous condition), vii. 557. 

unswear, to recant what is sworn, iv. 35 ; vii. 437. 

untaught, rude, unmannerly: 0 tlvou untaught i what manners is in 
this, Ac. vL 471. ^ 

untent his person, bring his person out, come out, of his tent, vi* 40. 
untehted woundings, wounds not yet treat6d--H>r so severe and 
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deep thetiihey trill not admit of Ixdiig treated— tty the inaertioh 
of the rargeon'e tent (eee first tmt)t Tii* 271. , 

Ulltlirdttd &e rude eye i^rehelUoa, iv. 70 : see note rjj, iv. 96. 

Tmtimeable, not in good time, i& 71. 

untraded oaHif mngalar oath, not in common use'’ (Malone), 
an unhackneyed oath, vi. 77. ^ 

untried 0/that wide gap-^^And leave ike growihy iii. 460: “Our 
author attends more to his ideas than to his words. * The growth 
of the wide gap* is somewhat irregular ; but he means, the growthy 
or progression of the time which filled up the gap of the Storys 
between Perdita*s birth and her sixteenth year. * To leave this 
• growth untried* is ‘ to leave the passages of the intermediate years 
unnoted and unexamined* ** (Johnson). 

UUtrud— Jfy moat true mind ilma^malceth miney viii. 405 : see note 60,. 
viii. 433. 

UUtrussing, untying the points or tagged laces which attached 
the hose or breeches to the doublet, i. 488 (So, on the contrary, to 
truaa the points was the usual term for tying them). 

untruth., disloyalty : So my untruth had not provok'd hirUy iv.^133. 

untruth, unfaithfulness in love: Let all untruths starM by thy' 
stained namcy vi. 88. 

unvalued, invaluable: unvalu'd jewels^ v. 373. 

unvalu’d, not prized, ordinary : unvalued per sons y vii. 116. 

Unwapper’d, unworn, not debilitated, viii. 20G. 

unwashed hands^Do it withy iv. 262 ; “ Do it immediately, or 
the first thing in the morning, even without staying to wash your 
hands** (Steevens) : “ It appears to me that F^tajS means to say 
do it without retracting or pepenting of it" (Mason). 

Un weighed, not considerate, careless, i. 360. 

un wish’d five thousand men— Thou hasty “Thou hast wished five 
thousand men away” (Johnson), iv. 481. 

unwitted, deprived of understandifig, vii. 408. 

unyoke, to loose from' the yoke, to have done working : tell me 
thaty and unyoke (“ unravel this, and your day’s work is done, your 
team you may then unharness,*’ Caldecott ; whose explanation 
is perhaps right), vii. 193. 

up, shut up, in confinement : so the poor third is upy till death enlarge 
his corfinSy vii. 544. 

up and downy exactly, for all the world : here's my mother's ^eaih up- 
and downy i. 279 ; Here's his dry hand up and dowuy ii. 88 ; up and' 
down she doth resemble theey vi. 345. 

up«cast (a term at the game of bow|p), a throw, a cast, vii. 657. ^ 
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to thcow into oonfuikai, ^ 56. 

Tl|l^-0|irl]lg^ T4d$^ThB twaggeting, vii. 119 : ** It aj^pean frofli the 
passage in Alphon»u8f Em^or ofO^hiuing^ Ohtjpuui, 
that the up-vpring was a Oennan dan^ ; 

* We Germans have no ohanaes in onr dances ; 

An ahnain and an vp'‘$pring, that is alF ’* (SrSEVtiNS) ; 

Karl Else, who has xdtently reprinted Chapman’s AlphomuA at 
Leipsig, remarks that the word up-spring ** is the * HUpfaUf^ the 
last and consequently wildest dance at the old German merry- 
iifiii.lringg, See Ayrer's DrameUy ed. by Keller, ir. 2840 and 2846 ; 

By,Jtzt geht erst der hupffauff an. 

Ey, Herrtjtzt kummt srst der hupffauff. 

No epithet could therefore be more appropriate to this drunken 
dance than Shakespeare’s ‘swaggering.’ I need hardly add, that 
‘ upspring’ is an almost literal translation of the German name.” 

Up^Staring — With hair: see hair to stare^ &o. 

Xip«8warm’d, raised in swarms, iv. 370. 

up-trlXElined— ATctc, Kewly dressed'Up, decorated, iv. 34. 

upon the gad— Done : see gad — Done upon the. 

nprigllt, upwards : TToU^e^ I mt Imp upright^ vii. 322. 

Upward, the top : from tk' extremest upward of thy head, vii. 340. 

urchin, a hedgehog : Ten thousand swelling toads, as many urchins, 
vi. 304. 

urchin, a particular sort of fury : urchins Shall ... .All exercise 
on ihee, i. 187 ; we'll dress Like urchins, i. 402. 

urchin-shows, fairy-shows, i. 202. . 

urchin-snouted, with a snout like that of a hedgehog, viii. 276. 

urn, used in the sense of “ tomb the most noble corse that ever 
herald Did follow to his um, vi 237 ; and see, on the word in- 
nm’^,”note 32, vii 219. (In a passage oiEottigamskS Ricciardetto, 
the “avello” or *‘tomba” wherein Serpedonte shuts up Despina 
alive is called tima 

S' empie lo Scricoa tutto di stnpori 
A qa^e vooi, e fassi aprir la porta 

uma, ed alia flglia egli si porta.” C. zv. 60.) 

XTrSWiok— Christopher, v. 439 : This person-^who was chap- 
lain to the Countess of Bichmond, and afterwards almoner to 
King Henry YII,— is called Sir as being d priest : see third sir. 

usance, interest of money : ii. 354, 357 ; usances, ii. 356. 

use, usance, interest of money: Both thanks and use, i 446 ; I gave 
him use for it, ii. 92 ; being kept together and put to use, iii. 361 ; 
gold that's put to use, viii 264 ; That use is not forbidden usury, 
viu. 362. 
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U86| to rendei^itf Upon hU deatl^f koi^TAooi^haffinfiL^i^^AM^ 
toaio t«lb the d«ke, that ii he wUl abate the flue for the «tate*a 
half, he (Antonio) will be contented to take the other^ in trustf 
after Shylock’ade^ to rendw it to hia daughter’! huaband. That 
ia, it waa, during Shylock’a life, to remain at interest in Antonio’s 
hands, and Bhylodc waa to enjoy the produce of it” (Bitson) ; 

That is, in trust for Sbylook daring life, for the purpose of 
securing it at his death to Lorenso. fioine critics explain in use, 
upon interest-~a sense which the phrase certainly sometimes bore ; 
but that interpretation is altogether incoiisistent, in the present 
passage, with the generosity of Antonio’s character. In convey- 
ances of land, where it is intended to give the estate to any person 
after the death of another, it is necessary that a third person i^ould 
be (ibssessed of the estate, and the use be declared to the one after 
the death of the other ; or the estate to the future possessor would 
be rendered insecure. This is called a conveyance to useSf and the 
party is said to be possessed, or rather seised to the use of such an 
one, or to the use that he render or convey the land to such an 
one, which is expressed in law Frendi by the terms seisie al use^ and 
in Latin, seisitus in usum alict^uSf viz, AB or CD, This latter 
phrase Shakespeare has rendered with all the strictness of a tech- 
nical conveyancer, and has made Antonio desire to have on^hdlf of 
Shylock’s goods in ttse, ^to render it upon his, Shylock’s, death, to 
Lorenzo” (Anon., apud Halliwell). 

US6, present possession : my full Mart Remains in use with you, vii. ' 
506 The poet seems to allude to the legal distinction between 
use and absolute possession^'' Jounson). 

use, profit, benefit: lose the use of all deceit^ iv. 70; make use now, 
V. 543. 

1186 9 custom, common occurrence : these things are beyond all usSy 
vL 640. ^ 

use, to continue, to make a practice of : If ihou use to beat me, vi. 28. 

usurer’s chains ii. 90: Gold chains were formerly worn by rich 
merchants ; and merchants were the chief usurers of those days. 

Utis— GW, “Festivity in a great degree” (Stebvens), “rmre fun” 
(Staunton), iv. 341 ; see first oW; “ Utis, or rather Utas, quasi hui- 
ias ; from huit, French. The eighth day, or the space of eight days, 
after any festival. It was a law-term, and occurs in some of our 
statutes : now more commonly called the octave, as the octave of 
St. Hilary, Ac. ^ Any day between the feast and the eighth day 
was said to be within the utas' Cowell, &c. See Dr. Wordsworth’s 
Eccles, Biogr, I 62.” Nares’a Gloss, 

utter 9 to sell (“ To uiUr is a legal phrase often made use of in law- 
pro<»ediug8 and Acts of Parliament, and signifies to vend by re- 
tail,” Beed) ; Monk's a meddler. That doth utter all men's ware-a, iiL 
475 ,* but Mantua's law Is death to any^ he that utters them, vi. 463. 
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tbi6 ktiows not” 176$. 

Utterance t^Om€,/a(e, tiUo ^ lUt^ And ehampUm ril. 

S8 ; Whkh he to seek qf me again^petforeej Behovee m ke^ at'Uiter^ 
once, vu. 678 : Utterance it Crom the French, «-<-com5a<^re d ouieance 
meaning ” to fight to extremity, till one of the combatants was 
slain bat in the second of the above passages, as Steevena ob- 
serres, heep at utterance is equivalent to keep at the extremity of 
defiance.” 

utter’d by base sale of chapmen' a tonguea^Beauty ia bought by judg- 
ment of the eye^ Not, ii. 176 : The meaning is, that — ^the estimation 
of beauty depends not on the uttering or proclamation of the seller, 
but on the eye of the buyer** (Johnson) ; Here Mr. Staunton ex- 
plains utter'd put forth ;** it is perhaps intended to convey the 
double sense of proclaiming and vending : see first utter ^ 

uttered — Till death be^ ii. 141 : see note 83, ii. 156. 

uttermost, Or eUe a breath^Either to the^ vi. 74 : Here to the ut- 
termoat has the same meaning as to the utterance : see utterance^ &c. 


V. 

irade, to fade, viii. 376 ; vaded^ viii. 468 (twice), 459 (twice) ; vculethy 
viii. 469. 

vail, to lower, to let fall, i. 507 ; iii. 179 ; iv. 318 ; v. 70 ; vi. 182 
(see note 104, vi. 254) ; viii. 27; Fa»7 (»> do homage) tohermietreaa 
Dtan, viii. 45 ; vaiUd^ vii. 110 ; viii. 271 ; vailing^ ii. 346 ; angels 
vailing chuda Q'' letting those clouds which obscured their bright- 
ness sink from before them,” Johnson), ii. 219 ; t^aiZs, viii. 249. 

vail, a sinking, a setting : the tail and darJcening of the sun^ vi. 98. 

'’vailfu.l, availful, i. 505. 

vails, perquisites ; certain vg,ila^ viii. 24. 

vain, light of tongue, not veracious*’ (Johnson) : 'Tie holy sporty 
to be a little vain^ i. 26. 

valanced, fringed (with a beard), viL 142. 

Valdes — The great pirate^ viii. 48 : ” The Spanish Armada, I believe, 
furnished our author with this name. Don Pedro de Valdes was an 
admiral in that fieet, and had the command of the great galleon of 
Andalusiiik His ship being disabled, he was taken by Sir Francis 
Drake, on ihe twenty-secondof July 1588, and sent to Dartmouth. 
This play tiierefore, wejmay conclude, was not written till after' 
that period. The making one of this Spaniard’s ancestors a pirate 
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. iTAi reliAed by ihd andltiice in ihdse days'* (Malohb) : 

** In B(A»ert Oreene^i^ Ma 9 querado, 1589; the enrioiu reader 

may find a veiy particular aqoount of this Valdes^ who was com- 
mander of the Andalofliaii troops, and then prisoner in England" 
(Stebtbns). 

Valentine is past^Saint^ ii. 808: ** Alluding to the old saying, 
that birds begin to couple on St. Valentine’s day" (Steevens), 

Valentine’s day, &o. — To-morrow is Saint, vii. 181 : “This song 
alludes to the custom of the first girl seen by a man on the morn- 
ing of this day being considered his Valentine or true love 

The custom of the different sexes choosing themselves mates on 
St. Valentine’s Day, February 14th, the names being selected either 
by lots or methods of divination, is of great antiquity in England. 
The name so drawn was the mlentine of the drawer" (Halli- 
well). 

validity, worth, value, iii. 282, 327 ; vi. 437 ; vii. 158, 261. 

ViXVL^Ajile—The: see first 

Vanity the jM^pefs part^Tahe, vii. 279 : The commentators may 
be right in seeing here an allusion to the character of Vanity in 
some of the early Moralities or Moral-plays : but we occasionally 
meet with similar passages where there does not appear to be any 
such allusion ; e.g, m 

** Young Mistria Vanity is also sad^ 

Because the parrat^s dead she lately had,** &c. 

Withers’s Abuses Stript and Whipt, — Joy^p. 141, ed. 1617 : 

In supposing that in the present passage Kent alludes to a puppet- 
show, Mr. Collier is perhaps mistaken : here, as in many other 
passages of our old writers, “pajppet" may be nothing else than a 
term of contempt for a female. 

vanity, a magical show or illusion : Some vanity of mine art, i. 219 : 
“ So, in the romance of Emare [Bitson’s Anc, Engl. Metrical Ro- 
manceis, vol. ii. p. 208] ; 

* The emperour sayde on hygh, 

Series, thys ys a faypy, • 

Or ellys a vanyW ” (Stbevens). 

Vantag^a, an opportunity ; when the doctor sines his vantage ripe, i. 
408 ; With his next vantage, vii. 643. 

vantage — To the, ** To boot, over and above" (Steevens), vii. 453. 

vantbrace, “ A vambrace— Avant bras, or armour for the fore 
arm" (Meyrick’s Critical Inquiry into Ancient Armour, Ac, vol. ii. 
p. 156, ed. 1842), vL 24. 

variety a servant to a knight or warrior, (also simply) a servant 

' (^‘A Varlet, Lixa, serous msdiasHnus** Coles’s Lat and Engl. 

Diet.) ; A good varlet, a good varlet, a very good varlet, iv. 393 ; 
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ify hone! nxlet, iv. 477 ; CoM here my varlet, FU unarm OffatUf 
tie. 

ti 81 : see note 14 ^, ti. 124. 

▼ftVletry, a rabble, viL 688 . 

▼ary, variation, caprice : With every gale and vary of (heir maekre^ 
▼ii. 280. 

vast, a waste : that vast of nighty i 187 ; ehooh handSy as over a vasty . 
iii. 420 ; In the dead vast and middle of the nighty vii. 113 ; Thou god 
of this great vasty viii 36. 

vastidity, vastneas, immensity, i. 478. 

vastly, like a waste, viii. 337 . 

vasty, ^ast, ii. 371 ; iv. 247, 421, 441, 447. 

vaunt, the van,—- the beginning, vL 5. 

vaunt-couriers, foremnners, precursors (^r.avant-coureurs)^ vii. 
294. 

Vaward, the forepart (properly, of an army,—-** The Yaward, Prima 
aciesy Coles's LaU and Engl. Dict)yiL 307 ; iv. 324, 483; v. 8 ; vi. 
152. 

VSal^ quoth the Dutchman : — is not veal a calf f ii. 218; **I suppose 
by veal she means welly sounded as foreigners usually pronounce 
that ward ; and introduced merely for the sake of the subsequent 
question" (Malone) ; ** The same joke occurs in The Wisdoms of 
Dr. Dodypoll: * Doctor. Hans, my very speciall friend ; fait and 
trot, me be right glad for to \dele to] see you veale. Hans. What, 
do you make a calfe of me, M. Doctor?' [sig. c 3, ed. 1600]" (Bos- 
well) : Dr. Wellesley has discovered that, in ** this miserable skir- 
mish of puns," certain words ** make up the syllables of Lord Longa- 
ville's name, compounded of long calf vealy or lamgue half veal.^ 
Stray Notes on the Text of ShakespearSy p, 17. 

Veg^etives, vegetables, plants, viii. 40. 

velure, velvet, iii. 144. 

velvet-guards, iv. 253 : By this expression is meant, as Malone 
observes, *'the higher rank of female rntmens," whose gowns (at 
least their holiday ones) were guarded (i. e. faced, trimmed) with 
velvet : see guard and guards. ’ 

VeueyS : see ventce. 

veXLgre, to avenge, iv. Ill, 432; v. 50,* 254; vi. 444; vii. 317, 653; 
viii. 335. 

vengeance, mischief, harm : That could do no vmgemce to me, iii. 
62. 

Venice, gave His body to duai pleaemt country's eart^Aty it. 159 : ^ 
** This is not historicaUy true. The Duke of H<wfolk's death did 
not take place till [long] after Biohardli murder" (Malone). 
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Venice—^ Cupid have not tpmt all his quiver m, iL 81 : Long be- 
fore this comedy was produced, Tarious writers had characterised 
Venice as the place where Cupid ** reigns and revels and com- 
pare Greene ; Hearing that of all the dtties in Europe, Venice 
hath most semblance of Venus vanities .... Because therefore 
this great city of Venice is holden Loues Paradioe ” &o. Neuer too 
late^ Part Second, sig. Q 2 and q 2 verso, ed. 1611 : The publica- 
tion of Coryat’s Crudities^ 1611, made the Venetian courtesans well 
known in England. 

V61101XI, where no venom eUe^ &o, iv. 127 : According to the legend, 
St. Patrick banished all venomous reptiles from Ireland. 

venomous wights, venifici^ those who practise nocturnal sorcery*’ 
(Steevens), vi. 04. f 

vent— FwW of^ vi. 21*2 : see note 193 , vi. 267. 

ventages, small holes or apertures, vii. 162. 

venue or veney^ (a fencing term) a thrust, a coming on, an onset ; 
a turn or bout ; a hit. The commentators on Shakespeare have 
produced a great variety of instances ; and difter in their explana- 
tions only because they mistake application for meaning” (Eich- 
ardson’s : venue (used metaphorically), ii. 208 ; veneys*i» 352 
(Compare Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour ^ Mat But one 
venue^ sir. Boh. Venue ! fie ; most gross denomination i» ever I 
heard : O, the stoccata, while you live, sir ; note that.” Works^ vol. i. 
p. 39, ed. Gifford). 

verbal, “ verbose, full of talk” (J ohnson), “ plam-spoken” (Kniokt) : 
By being so verbal^ vii. 663. 

Veronesa— A, vii. 395 : see note 27 , vii. 476. 

versing, expressing in verse, ii. 276. 

vestal thronM by the west-^A/air^ ii. 278 : I have already noticed 
this charming compliment to Queen Elizabeth in the Memoir of 
Shakespeare, i. p. 78. 

via, away I an interjection of exulti^ion or enoouragem^t 0 ^ Via, 
an aduerhe of encouraging much vsed by commanders^ as also by 
riders to their horses^ Goe on^forwardy on, oioay, goe < 0 , on quickly:^ 
Florio’s Ital, omd Engl, Dict)y i. 369 ; ii 210, 214, 369 ; iv. 477 ; v. 
266. 

Vice . . . WhOy with dagger of laihy dLfi.---Like to the okf,iii.383 ; that 
reverend victy that gray irdquityy iv. 243 ; note is this Vice's dagger 
become a squircy iv. 362 ; like the formal Vice, Iniquity y v. 394 ; a 
vice of kings .... A king of shreds and patehesy vii. 169 : These 
passages allude to< an important ahanuster in the old M^ral-j^ya, 
the Vicei so named doubtlev from the vicious quatttiea atiarttiiited 
to him: As the Devil,” says Hr. Collier, ** now and then anp0Mred 
. ij 
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wiihput the Yice, so the Vice acnnetimes appeared without the 
Devili Malone tells us that * the |Hnncipal emidoyment of the Vice 
was to belabour the Devil ;* but although he was frequently so 
engaged, he had also higher dnti^ He figured now and then in 
the religious plays of a later date, and, as has been shewn, in The 
Ltfe and Repentance of Mary Magdalen^ 1567, he performed the 
part of her lover, before her conversion, under the name of Infi- 
delity : in King Darius^ 1565, he also acted a prominent part, by 
his own impulses to mischief, under the name of Iniquity, with- 
out any prompting from the representative of the principle of 
evil. Such was the general style of the Vice, and as Iniquity he 
is spoken of by Shakespeare (Richard TIL Act iii. Sc. 1) and 
Ben Jonson (Staple of Newe^ second Intermean). The Vice and 
Iniquity seem, however, sometimes to have been distinct persons ; 
and he was not unfrequently called by the name of particular 
vices : thus, in Lveiy Juventue^ the Vice performs the part of Hy- 
pocnsy ; in Common Conditions^ he is called Conditions ; in Like 
will to Lihe^ he is named Nichol New-fangle ; in The Trial of Trea- 
sure^ his part is that of Inclination ; in All for Money ^ he is called 
Sin ; in Tom TyUn* and hie Wife^ Desire ; and in Appiue and Vir- 
ginia^ Haphazard Though Mr. Douce is unquestionably 

corfect when he states that the Vice was ^generally dressed in a 
foors habit’ [hence the expression in Hamlet^ ^ A king of shreds 
and patches’], he did not by any means constantly wear the parti- 
coloured habiliments of a fool ; he was sometimes required to act 
a gallant, and now and then to assume the disguise of virtues it 
suited his purpose to personate • . . • The Vice, like the fool, was 
sometimes famished with a dagger of lath, and it was not unusual 
that it should be gilt. . . . Tattle [in Jonson’s Staple of News'] ob- 
serves, * but there [here] is never a fiend to carry him [the Vice] 
away ;* and in the first Intermean of the same play, Mirth leads 
us to suppose that it was a very comnupn termination of the adven- 
tures of the Vice for him to be carried off to hell on the back of 
the devil : ^ he would carry away the Vice on his back, quick to 
hell, in every play where he came.’ In The Longer thm livest the 
more Fool thou art, and in Like will to Like^ the Vice is disposed of 
nearly in this summary mSmner : in the tot, Confusion carries 
him to the devil, and in the last, Ducifer bears him off to the 
infernal regions on his shoulders. In King DaHus, the Vice runs 
to hell of his own accord, to escape from Constancy,^ Equity, and 
Charity. AcccMrding to Bishop Husnet (in a passage cited by Ma- 
lone,— ^SAaiteirpears by Boswell, iiL 27), the Vice was in the habit 
of riding and beating the devil, at other times than when he was 
thus carried against his will to punishment.” Hist ofEngUs)i Dram, 
Poetry, Ac. voL ii. pp, 265-270. ^ * 

wioiOUfi in my guess, dta.^Though am, vit. 420 : ^ ^^us 

in my gueas* does not mean that he is an guesfer [^arburion’s 
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•explanation], bnt that he it i^t to put the worst oonttrootion on 
every thing he attempts to account for” (Steevens) : “ lago, I 
apprehend, means only, ‘though 1 perhaps am mistaken, led into 
an error by my natural disposition, which is apt to shape faults 
that have no existence' ” (Malo#e). 

^ictuallerSy iv. 350 : “ The brothels were formerly screened under 
pretext of being victualling •homes and taverns"' (Steevens). 

'Vie “ was to hazard, to put down, a certain sum upon a hfind of 
cards [at various old games]; to revie was to cover it with a 
larger sum, by which the challenged becaxhe the challenger, and 
was to be revied in his turn, with a proportionate increase of 
stake. This vying and revying upon each other continued till one 
Of the party lost courage and gave up the whole ; or obtained, for 
a stipulated sum, a discovery of his antagonist's cards ; when the 
best hand swept the table.” Gifford's note on Jonson's WorJes^ 
vol. i. p. 106 : To vie (compete in) strange f&rrns toith fancy ^ vii. 589 ; 
so With the dove of Paphos might the crow Vie feathers white^ viii. 
45 ; Iciss on hiss She vM so fast^ iii. 137. 

‘ViewlOBSy invisible, i. 480. 

would seem to be intended as a blander of Dogberry 
for ‘‘ vigilant” (which is the word substituted in the second folio), 
ii. Ill, 

*viliaoo, V. 182 : see note 171, v. 224. 

"Villagr^ry, “ district of villages” (Johnson's DkU)^ villages, ii. 275. 

villain, a bondsman, a slave : A trusty villain^ ii. 9 ; / am no yil^ 
Zain, iii. 6 (here the word villain is used by the elder brother for 
a worthless j wicked^ or hlcibdy man ; by Orlando, in its driginal sig- 
nification, for a fellow of base extractions^ Johnson) ; My villain! 
vii. 311 ; The homely villain^ viii. 325. 

villany, mischief, roguei;]^ Twill consent to act any villany against 
7i»m, i. 362. 

vinewedst, most mouldy, vi. 27. 

viol-de-*gamboyB, a base-viol or viol dsf gamba, iii. ^331: ‘‘It 
altars, from numerous passages in our old plays, that a viol de 
gambo was an indispensable piece of furniture in every fashion- 
able house, where it hung up in the best chamber, much as the 
guitar does in Spain, and the violin in Italy, to be played on at 
will, and to fill up the void of conversation* Whoever {sretended 
to fashion affected an acquaintance with this instrument.” Cfif- 
ford’s note on Jotuon's Works^ voL ii. p. 125. 

violBlltBtlli becomes violent, acts with violence, rages, vL 6t. 

Virdflllftlt maidenly, pertaining to a virgin : tears virgiaa^ 7*}^ 
the virginal palms of your daughllirs, vi. 223 ; without any iti^ iifr- 
pZaai/eacif^, viiL 57* 
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virgiBalling) playing with her fingera ae upon the virginals, iii^ 
424. 

virginals— The more usual name for the musioal instrument, 
the virginal^ viii. 161 : “The virginals (probably so called because 
chiefly played upon by younf" girls) resembled in shape the 
* square' pianoforte of the present day, as the harpsichord did: 
the * grand.' The sound of the pianoforte is produced by a ham- 
mer striking the strings ; but when the keys of the virginals or 
harpsichord were pressed, the ‘jacks* (slender pieces of wood, 
armed at the upper ^ends with quills) were raised to the strings, 
and acted as plectra^ by impinging or twitching them.’* Ohappell’a 
Popular Music of the Olden Time^ &c. vol. i. p. 103, sec. ed. : and 
see Gist Jacks. 

virgin’ d itj played the virgin, vi. 226. 

Virginius, &c.— TTas it well done ofrash^ vi. 360 : But, as Steevena 
observes, “Virginia died unviolated.** 

virgin-knot, virgin zone, i. 218 ; viii. 52 : Allusions to the zones 
worn by young women among the ancients : concerning the loosing 
of the zone see Schrader’s Animad. on Musoeus^ p. 340 sqq. ed. n42. 

VirtUO, essence : The verg virtue of compassion in thee^ i. 178. 

virtue, valour : Trust to thy single virtue^ vii. 339. 

virtuous, salutiferous, beneficial : this virtuous property^ ii. 301 ; the 
virtuous sweets^ iv. 382. 

visit Calibmn my slave— Wdll^ We will look after Caliban, &c. i. 186. 

visiting and visitating^ inspecting, surveying : the visiting moon, vii. 
583 ; the Hsitating eun, viii. 125. * 

visitor — The, One who visits the sick or the distressed in order to 
console them : The visitor will not give Mm o'er so, i. 193 (“In some 
of the Protestant churches there is a%nd of ofiScers termed con- 
solators for Ijhe sick,** Johnson). 

Vizaments (in sir Hugh’s dialect»adi4«emenfs), considerations, 
i. 346. t ^ 

voios, to nominate, to vote : to voice him consul, vi. 178. 

voice, to rumour, to report, to proclaim : tK Athenian minion, whom 
the world Voic'd so regardfuUyf vi. 552. 

void, to quit : void the field, iv. 488, 

void, to emit : void your rheum, iL 356 ; and void his rheum, iv. 
459. 

’voided, avoided, vi. 20& a 

voldfllg-lobby, a lobby that reoeivea^those lAu) are viMed (see 
iecond void) Om the apartineiitavctf ti|M» house, v. 166. 

VTolqueMCn, iv. 27: “Thl^ is the ancient name lor the cottntiy 
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now called the Vesdn; in Latin, Pague Vehcaesims* That part of it 
called the Norman Vexin was in dispute between Philip and John^’ 
(Steevens) : This and the subsequent line (except the words, 
^ do I give*) are taken from the old play [The Trouhleeome Eaigne 
of lohuj &c., see voL iv. 3]” (Mulone). 

^oluutaryi a volunteer : Ajaa was here the voluntary^ vi. 29 ; fiery 
mluntaries^ iv. 14. 

VOtarist, a votary, vi. 551 ; vii. 450 ; votarists^ i. 454. 

ITOUClierS — Double : see double vouchers^ Ac. 

VOX — You must allow^ iii. 393 : “ The Clown, we may presume, had 
begun to read the letter in a very loud tone, and probably with 
extravagant gesticulation. Being reprimanded by his mistress, he 
justifies himself by saying, ‘ If you would have it read in character, 
as such a mad epistle ought to be read, you must permit me to 
assume a frantic tone* *’ (Malone). 

voyage, a course, an attempt, an enterprise : If he should intend 
this voyage toward my wife^ &c. i. 364 ; if you make your voyage 
upon her^ Ac. vii. 647. 

'vulgar, common : ]tis a vulgar proof iii. 363 ; the vulgar air, iv. 23; 
any the most vulgar thing to sense^ vii. Ill ; Most sure and vulgar (of 
common report), vii. 327, &c. 

vulgarly, publicly, openly, i 511. 

vulgars, the common people, iii. 437. 

vulture of sedition Feeds^ &c.— TAe, v. 58 : “ Alluding to the fale of 
Prometheus*’ (Johnson). 


W. 

waft, to beckon : who wdfts •us yonder f ii. 18 ; Whom Fortune with 
1m ivory hmd wafts to 1m^ vi. ^9, 
waft, to turn, to direct : Wafting his eyes to the contrary^ iii. 431. 
waft, wafted : Than now the English bottoms have wafi o'er, iv. 14. 
waftage, a passage by water, ii 33 ; vi 48. 
wafture, the act of waving, a motion, vi. 637. 

wag, to go, to pack off: let them wag, i 353; shall we wagf i. 365; 

lethimwag,ldl4s\ Letuswag^tihenfudlh; Bid sorrow wag^n, 122. 
wag, to to move : the empress never wags But, Ac. vi, 345. 
wage, to pay wages to, to remunerate : He wag'd me with his eoun* 
* tenanee (** the countenance he gave me was a kind of wa^,*’ 
Ti. 234. 

wage, to stake in %ager : as apdwn To wage against thine enemieSf 
. vii 253 ; I will wage agc^t your gjfUd, gold to it, vii ' 



to oppotied 9M ^ual staken in n vhifs^v*, Et$ i»hU m^ 
mMifn ^oi^d tqml tHih him (^Vfere oppoteod to each other in 
jnet proportions, like the counterparts of a wager,’* ftrEntUNS), 
viL 58$ I* nor the commodity vjaycB not with tht danger* ».«. is not 
equal to it,” Stkbvbns), viii.49. 

WBgOf to prosecute, to continue to encounter: To wake and wage d 
danger profitlese^ vii. 384. 

Wa^, to contend, to strive : To wage against the enmity o* iV air, 
vii. 289. 

waggon, a chariot : Die's wagon, iii. 469 ; thy vengeful wagon^ vi. 344 ; 
wagon-wheel, ibid. ; wagon-spokes, vi. 402. 

«• 

Wag^OU) a travelling wagon, such as was formerly used even by 
nobility : Our wagon is prepar'd, iii. 271. 

waggoner, a charioteer, vi. 344, 402, 432. 

waist, that part of a ship which is contained between the quarter-^ 
deck and forecastle,” &c. (Falconer^s Marine Diet, ed. 1815) : Now 
in the waist, the deck, i. 183. 

waks^ to hold a late revel: The king doth wake to-night, vii. 119 
(So, in poets of a much earlier date, we find the words watch and 
watching employed as equivalent to debauch at night 
Hatefnll of harte he was to soheVnes, 

Cherishyng snrfetes, watche, and glotony,*’ 4;c. 

Lydgate’s Fall of Prynces, B. ii. fol. l. ed. Wayland : 
a Withdraw your hand fro riotous watchyng. ” 

Id. B. ix. fol. xxxi. verso : 
His hede was heuy for watchynge oner nyghte.” 

Skelton’s Bowge of Cowte, Works, vol. i. p. 43, ed. Dyce : 

so, too, in a tract of later date than Hamlet, “ Late watchings in 
Taverns will wrinckle that face.” The Wandering Jew, 1640, sig. d). 

walk, a district in a forest : the fellow of this walk, i 411 ; My parks, 
my walks, my manors that I had, v. 309. 

walks my estate in France / — How wildly, then, iv. 53 ; “ i, e. How ill 
my aff£rs go in France I — ^The verb to walk is used with great 
license hy 6ld writers. It often means to go, to move*' (Malone). 

Wdr'*9y^d, having eyes with a white or pide-gray iris,— glaring- 
^yed^ fieroe-eyed, iv. 58 ; vi. 339 C‘ A Whall, oner-white eye. Oei( 
de chsvre,^* Cotgrove’s Fr, and Engl. Diet : ** In those parts of the 
North with which 1 am l>est acquainted, persons are said to ber 
wall-eyed when the white of the eye is very large, an^to one side^ 
On the borders * sic folks’ are considered unluej^. The term is 
alsii occasionally applied to horses with similar eyes, though its 
more general acceptation seems to be when the iris of the eye in 
white, or of a very pale cdotir. A walleyed horse sees perf^ly 
well.” Brobkett’s Glossary North Oowdry Words, Ac. : Horses 



p«r|6cUy whito, the iris white nad the 

pupil red, "Wheu hqisns of oihet oalonrs, end that are usually 
pi^ have a white nia and a^blaol: pupil, they are said to be wall- 
eyed. Vulgar opinion has di^ded that a wall-eyed horse is never 
subject to blindness; but this is altogether erroneous.** TheHoree^ 
by Youatt, p. 131, ed. 1846 : The author of The Dialect of Craven^ 
&c., under “ Wall-eeh^ White or grey eyes,** cites from the first of 
the passages of Bhakeqieare referred to in this article the words 
walUey^d wrath,*’ and observes, It frequently happens that when 
a person is in an excessive passion, a large po^on of the white of 
the eye is visible. This confirms the propriety and force of the 
above expression”). 

Wallff'are thine — vii; 338 : see note 120 , vii. 366. 

wanion — With a, With a vengeance, with a plague, viii. 21 (The 
origin of this common phrase has not, I believe, been ascertained). 

Wann’d, turned pale, vii. 146. 

wanting^, not possessing, not skilled in : Wanting the manage of 
unruly jadee^ iv. 152. 

wanton, a childish, feeble, effeminate person : A cocker'' d eilken 
wanton^ iv. 64 ; you make a wanton of r/ie, vii. 208 (With tlye second 
of these passages compare Mignoter. To , handle gently . . . 
me temlerly^ make a wanton ofj^ Ootgrave's Fr» and EngL Diet,), 

Wappen’d, over- worn, vi. 651 (See Harman’s Caneat or Warming 
for Common Cureetore^ &c., 1673, last sentence of p. 69, reprint 
1814 ; Dekker’s English VillanieSy &c. ed. 1632, 2 [3]^ stanza of 
the Canters’ Song, rig. o verso ; and Grose’s Class. Diet, of the VuU 
gar Tongue in v. “Wap”). 

ward — To whom [i.e. Ms majesty'] I am now in^ iii. 207 : The heirs 
of great estates, by a feudal custom, were under the wardship of 
the sovereign, who had the power even of giving them in marriage. 

ward, custody, confinement : ere they will have me go tb ward^ v. 190. 

ward, a guard in fencing, a posture of defence (used metaphorically 
in some of the foUowihg passages) : come from thy ward, i. 191 ; the 
ward of her purity, i. 371 ; heat ffom his best ward, iii? 421 ; Thou 
knowest my old ioard, iv. 237 ; at what ward you lie, vi. 16 ; Omit 
a ward, viii. 203; what wards, what blows, iv. 214; cd al^these 
wards I lie, vi. 16. 

ward, to defend, to protect : God will, in justice, ward you as his 
soldiers^y, 450; a hand that warded him From thousand dangers, 
vL317. 

warden-pies, pies made of wardens, iKige baking-pears, iii. 464. 

warder, a guard, a sentinel : memory, the warder of the f!fain, vii. 
19 ; Where be these warders, v. ft ; castles topple on their wat^s* 
heads, rn.i7. . ; 
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warder, a sort of traneheon ; the throwing down of i^hich, as 
appears from the following passages (and from passages in other 
writers), was a solemn mode of prohibiting a combat : the king 
hath throvm his warder down^ ir. 116 ; the king did throw his warder 
down^ iv. 366. 

Wara— TAe led of^ iii. 365 : This celebrated bed, made of oak richly 
carved, is still preserved : it measures seven feet six inches in 
height, ten feet nine inches in length, and ten feet nine inches in 
width. At what inn in Ware it was kept daring Shakespeare's 
days is uncertain : but, after being for many years at the Saracen's 
Head, it was sold there by auction in September 1864, and knocked 
down at a hundred guineas (the newspapers erroneously adding 
that Mr. Charles Dickens was the purchaser). 

^ wars pencils^ ho , Mg red dominical^ my golden letter .... 

BO full of 0*«, ii. 212 : Rosaline says that Biron had drawn her 
picture in his letter; and, afterward, playing on the word letter^ 
Katharine compares her to a text B. Rosaline in reply advises her 
to beware of pencils, that is, of drawing likenesses, lest she should 
retaliate; which she afterwards does by comparing her to a red 
dominical letter, and calling her marks of the small-pox oes" 
(Mason) : It must be remembered that Rosaline was a darkish 
l^auty, Katharine a fair one. (I may notice that our early writers 
Ire fond of alluding, in comparisons, to die Dominical Letter: e.g. 

she sweares a lookes for all the world like the Dominicall Letter^ 
in his red coate," Cupid* s Whirligig^ sig. c 2, ed. 1611 : ** Especially 
that at large, if you can, in red, like a Dominicall letter'^ D^kker's 
If it he not good^ the Diuel is in it, 1012, sig". C 3.) 

warm sun / — Thou out of heaven’s henediction com’st To the : see 
heaven’s henediction com’st To*the warm sun^ &o. 

warn, to summon : to warn them to his royal presence^ v. 364 ; to 
warn us*at Philippi here^ vi. 676 ; warn’d us to the walls, iv. 18 ; 
That warns my old age to a sepulchre, vi. 471. 

warp— thod the waterp, iii. 35 : In this passage warp has been 
variously interpreted : the following explanation by Whiter is pro- 
bably the right one ; The cold is said to warp the waters, when 
fhmtracts them into the solid substance of ice, and suffers them no 
longer to continue in a liquid ox flowing state" (According to John- 
son, — whom Steens pronounces to be “ certainly right,"— 

' means here nothing more than changed from their nfitural state 
and Nares would understand it Us equivalent to weave'’). 

warrior— 0 my fair, vii. 400 ; unhandsome warrior unfair assail- 

ant," Johnson) as I am, vy. 434 : ’^This phrase [tcarrier] was 
inti^uced by our copiers of the French Sonnetteers. Bonsard 
frequently calls his mistress^ guerrieres; and Southern, his imi- 
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tator, is not less prodigal of the same appellation. ThuS| in his 
Fifth Sonnet ; 

* And} mj worrier ^ my light shines in thy fayre eyes.’ 

Again, in his Sixth Sonnet ; 

* I am not} my croell warrler, the Thebain,’ Sso, 

Again, ibid. ; 

* I came not, my worrier ^ of the blood Lidian.’ 

Had not I met with the word thus fantastically applied, I should 
have concluded that Othello called his wife a warrior because she 
had embarked with him on a warlike expedition, and not in conse- 
quence of Ovid’s observation — ^ Militat omnea amam^ et habet sua 
castra Cupido’ ” (Steevbns). 

^wash’d a tile^ laboured in vain, viii. 1G4 : a Latinism, Laterem lavare^ 
to lose one’s labour. 

'Wasb.ford — Earl of^ v. 65 : “ It appears from Camden’s Britannia 
and Holinshed’s Chronicle of Ireland^ that Wexford was anciently 
called Weygford, In Crompton’s Mansion of Magnanimitie it is 
written as here, Washforch This long list of titles is taken from 
the epitaph formerly fixed on Lord Talbot’s tomb in Roilen in 
Normandy. Where this author found it, I have not beei^able to 
ascertain, for it is not in the common historians. The oldest book 
in which I have met with ik is the tract above mentioned, which 
was printed in 1599, posterior to the date of this play. Numerous 
as this list is, the epitaph has one more, which, I suppose, was only 
rejected, because it would not easily fall into the verse, *Lord 
Lovetoft of Worsop.’ It concludes as here ; * Lord Falconbridge, 
Knight of the [most] noble order of St. George, St. Michael, and 
the Golden Fleece, Great Marshall to King Henry YL of his realm 
in [of] France, who died in the^battle of Bourdeaux [in the y^ar 
of our Lord] 1453’ [The Mansion of Magnanimitie^ 1599, 4to, sig. 
E 4]” (Malone) : “ Wexford was sometimes written Washford, 
even so late as the time of Sir William Temple ; see my Memoirs 
of him, i. 384. — This enumeration of titles and honours is clearly 
conformable to a monumental inscription, said by Brooke the 
herald to have existed at Rouex^; but this herald was imposed 
upon, and the enumeration is erroneous in the particulars which I 

. have distinguished [** Lord Cromwell of Wingfield'" — ** The thrice- 
victorious Lord of Falconbridge"’^, — I suppose that Brooke’ii^ork 
[no, Crompton’s] is the tract printed after this play, in which 
Malone says he found the titles taken from the monumental plate 
at Rouen ; but Talbot was buried at Whitchurch in Shropshire, 
where there is, or was, a correct description of him. See Vin- 
cent upon Brooke, p. 451-4, and Camden’s Shropshire, i. 659.” 
Courtenay’s Comment, on the Historical Plays of Shdkspeare^ Tol. i. 
pp. 234-6. 

wassail^ festivity, intemperance, drinking-bout (from the Sexou 
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torn hal, “ be in health,” — the form of health-drinking), viL 19 ; 
Tii. 119 ; wassaiUy ii. 220 ; vii. 509. 

WaSBall-candle— il, &c. iv. 324 ; A wassail-candle is a large 
candle lighted up at a feast. There is a poor quibble upon the 
word wax^ which signifies increase as well as the matter of the 
honeycomb'’ (Johnson) : see the preceding article. ^ 

waste— T/ie night grows to, “ The night is wasting apace” (Malone), 
vii. 451. 

wasteful A, vi. 629 : see note 69, vi. 686. 

Wat, a familiar name for a hare, viii. 262. 

watch— me a, v. 444 ; Steevens was, no doubt, right when he 
observed ; I believe that particular kind of candle is here meant 
which was anciently called a watck^ because, being marked out into 
sections, each of which was a certain portion of time in burning, it 
supplied the place of the more modern instrument by which we 
measure the hours. I have seen these candles represented with 
great nicety in some of the pictures of Albert Durer.” 

watch hei\ as we watch these Jcites^ &c,^That is^ tOy iii. 155 ; Fll 
walch^ him tame, vii. 417 ; you must be watched ere you be made 
tamCy vi. 48: These passages allude to the method of taming 
hawks by keeping them from sle^p ; but I do not believe (with 
Mr. Staunton) that there is the same allusion either in I think 
we've watch'd you nowy i. 413, or in Had that was well worth watch- 
ingj vii, 667. 

water — False aSy As water, that will support no weight, nor keep 
any impression” (Johnson), vii. 463. 

water glideth by the mill Than wots the miller of— More, vi. 299 : 
Bay gives, among English proverbs, “ Much water goes by the mill 
the miller knows not of. Assai acfjua passa per il molino che il 
molinaio non vede, Ital. and, among Scottish proverbs, Meikle 
water runs where the miller sleeps.” Proverbsy pp. 136, 299, ed. 
1768. 

Water-^alls, secondary rainbows, viii. 332 (This word, far from 
common even in our early writers, is several times used by Horace 
Walpole ; ** False good' news are always produced by true good, 
like the watergall by the rainbow again, ** Thank heaven it ia 
complete, and did not remain imperfect like a watergall;" again^ 
But what signifies repeating the faint efforts of an old watergall 
opposed to its own old sun !” Letters, vol. i. p. 310, and vol. vi. 
pp. 1, 187, ed. Cunningham: Ii| The Dialect of Craven we find! 

Weather - gall, A secondary or broken rainbow. Germ, wasser- 
galUy repercussio Iridis"), 

watsr-WOrk : see Girman Hunting, &o, 

waters—/ am for ally 1 con turn my hand to any thing, I cm 
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assume any character I please*’ (Malonf), iii. 381 ; the origin of 
the expression is quite uncertain. 

watery star-^-The^ The moon, iii. 420. 

wax, to grow : to make hie godhead toax (with a quibble), ii. 211 ; 
Old I do wcLx^ iv. 498 ; a fall eye will^oax hollow^ iv. 603 ; the elder 
I wax^ iv. 604 ; wcioM pale, i. 297 ; toaxed shorter, vi. 637 ; waxen 
(increase) in their mirth (Farmer being wrong in supposing that 
here waxen is a corruption of the Saxon yexen, to hiccup), ii. 276 ; 
waxen deaf, v, 154. " ^ 

wax — A man of, A man as perfectly formed as if he had been 
modelled in wax, vi. 400 (In some of the provinces a man of loax 
means nowadays “ a smart oleverish fellow vide Moor's Suffolk 
Words and The Dialect of Craven: but assuredly Shakespeare does 
not employ the expression in that sense) : and see the next article. 

wax — A sea of, vi. 508 : Since I remarked on this passage (note 4, 
vi. 677) that if the text be right, there is, of course, an allusion 
to the practice of writing with a style on table-books covered with 
wax,*’ Dr. lugleby has put forth a brochure entitled The Still Lion, 
An Essay towards the restoration of Shakespeare's text. Being part 
of the Shakespearefahrhuch, ii ; wherein he gives, with astonish- 
ing confidence, entnfely new glosses of “ a sea of wax'^ and of “ a 
man of his attempt to show that Shakespeare employs a 

SUBSTANTIVE wax'' in the sense of expandedness or growth”^ 
vying in absurdity with any of the misinterpretations that ignor- 
ance and conceit have ever tried to force upon the great drama- 
tist. Lest an abridgment should do injustice to Dr. Ingleby’s 
“ discoveries,” I subjoin them entire : — 

“The pedantic poet in Timon of Athens, i. 1, addresses the 
painter in the following tumid and bombastic terms ; 

* You see this confluefloe, this great flood of visitors. 

1 have in this rough work [shewing his Ms.] shaped out a man 

Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 

With amplest entertainment : my free drift 

Halts not particularly, but moves itself 

In a wide sea of waxe : no levell’d malice 

Infects one comma of [in] the^course 1 hold ; 

But flies an eagle’s flight, bold and forth on, 

Leaving no track behind.* 

In this passage, my free drift, and a wide sea of wax, are con- 
trasted with the notion of halthg particularly, and leoelVd malice. 
In other words, the poet is contrasting generality with particu- 
larity. The visitors who throng the ante-room and presencer 
chamber of Lord Timon, are compared by the poet to a sea at 
flood-tin^ and are therefore designated a confluence and a great 
flood, iflaon is said to be embraced with amplest entertainment 
by this flood ; and the poet, disclaiming personal oensnre, dedarea 
that his ^free drift moves itself in a wide sea of wo/xe^ WhAt is the 
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meaning of waxe f Every one knows that the verb to wax means 
to grow ; and the gld English writers employ it indifferently of 
increase and decrease ; a thing, with them, may wax smaller or 
greater, weaker or stronger. To wax was to change condkiou 
simply. But more strictly it was and is used in opposition to wane. 
If anything changes its condition, it either waxes or wanes. In this 
restricted sense, Shakespeare in several places uses the verb to waxj 
of the sea : 

‘ Who marks the waxing sea grow wave by wave.* 

’ Titus Andronieus, iii* 1. 

* ‘ His pupil age 

Man-enter*d thus, he waxed like a sea* CoriolanvSt ii. 1. 

The old editors and commentators seem not to have had the 
faintest suspicion of the meaning of the expression, * a wide sea of 
wax.' Hanmer and Steevens explain it as an allusion to the Roman 
and early English practice of writing with a style on tablets coated 
with wax, so that the poet in Timon must be supposed to have 
literally ^ shaped out' his man in wax, as much so as if he had 
modelled him. All the editors have followed in this rut; even 
Messrs. Dyce and Staunton, of whom better things might have 
been expected. The only emendation that has been made on waxe 
is Mr. Collier's verse^ which Mr. Staunton rejects, though he still 
thinks waxe a misprint for something, ^ry strange indeed is all 
this speculation, in the face of the certain fact that waxe or wax 
occurs as a substantive, in the very sense of expandedness (or 
growth), in two other places in Shakespeare, and once in Ben 
Jonson. Here are the passages : 

‘ Chief Justice, What ! you are as a candle, the better part burnt out. 

Falstaff, A wassail candle, my lord ; all tallow : if 1 did say of waXf 
my growth would approve the truth.* 2 Henry IV, i, 2. 

' Why, h6*B a man of wax,* Uomeo and Juliet^ i. 3. 

* A man of wax* is a man of full growth. Of Falstaff it would 
mean, a man of ample dimensions ; of Romeo it means, a man of 
puberty, ‘a proper man.' Again in The Fall of Mortimer y a frag- 
mentary drama by Ben Jonson, we read, 

* At what a divers price do divers men 
Act the same thiilig[8] ! another might have had, 

Perhaps the hurdle, or at least the axe, 

For what I have, this crownet, robes, and waxe* 

Here waxe is * personal aggrandisement — ^the substantive accom- 
plishment of the verb to wax great.' (Collier, Coleridge, and Shake- 
speare, p. 129.) Let us hope that we have heard the last of ^ the 
waxen tables of the ancients' I" pp. 226-8. 

1. The passage of Timon of Athens is unquestionably a very 
difficult one, and perhaps not altogether free from corruption: 
but what must be that critio's idea of the propriethA of language 
who imagines that a sea of wax can mean ^*a sea of increase— a 
sea at dood-time" ? 
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2. Who, except Dr. Ingleby, would ever have dreamed of quot- 
ing Falstaff's quibble^ “ A wassail candle, fsy lord ; all tallow : if 
1 did say of wax^ my growth would approve the truth,*’ as an 
evidence of the existence of a substantive wax'" in the sei&e of 

expandedness or growth” ? 

3. Even if his own reading had not supplied him with some of 
the passages in various old authors that clearly show the true mean- 
ing of “ a man of it seems inconceivable ‘that Dr. Ingleby 
should have so grossly misunderstood those words in Romeo and 
Juliet as to explain them “ a man of puberty, a propqr man,” since 
be could hardly have overlooked the following notes in the Vari- 
orum Shakespeare^ which are sufficiently to the purpose ,* 

man of u}ax\ So in Wily Beguiled^ 

* Why, lie’s a man as one should picture him in wax,^ 

[Sig. d 3 verso, ed. 1606]. Steevens 

“ a man of wax] Well made, as if he had been modelled in wax, as 
Mr. Steevens by a happy quotation has explained it. * When you, 
Lydia, praise the waxen arms of Telephus,* says Horace {Waxen^ 
well-shaped, fine-turned],* &c. 8 [tephen] W[eston].” 

I add another passage which is decisive as to the true meaning 
of a man of wax 

A sweet face, an exceeding daintio hand ; 

A hody^ loere it framed of wax 
By all the cunning artists of the worlds 
It could not better be proportioned'* 

A Pleasant Comedie of Faire Em^ &o» sig. b, ed. 1631. 

4. But Dr. Ingleby becomes almost an object of pity when 
he allows himself to be persuaded by a silly pamphleteer that in 
the line of the opening speech of Jonson’s fragment, The Fall of 
Mortimer^ 

** For what I have, this crownet, robes, and waxe^ 
the word waxe'* signifies personal aggrandisement.” Now, a little 
further on in the same speech we find 

** To-day is Mortimer made Earl of March 
and Jonson tells us in his Argument that The First Act compre- 
hends Mortimer’s pride and securit]^, raised to the degree qf an earl^ 
by the queen’s favour and love,” &c. ; which, taken together with 
the words “ croumet and robesy^ is quite enough to determine that 
wernd^ means some sort of waxen seal connected with a patent 
confirming Mortimer in his new dignity of earl. 

WEX Reeolveth from hie figure Against the fire — As a form of iv. 70 ; 

like a waxen image 'gainst a fire^ i. 285 : Allusions to the alleged 
* practice of witches in roasting before a fire images of the per- 
sons they^ wished to torment or destroy; whose bodies, it was 
supposed, wasted away as the images melted. 

waxen coat^ iv. 114 : see note 14 , iv. 184 : In support of my expla- 
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nation of waxm in this passage, I may cite the following lines from 
the ballad of Hardyl/mU (m<^era though it be) ; 

Tho’ Britons tremble at his name, 

I snne sail make him wail 
That eir my sword was made sae sharp, 

Sae saft his coat of mail" 

W&X611 epitaph — Not worshipped with a, iv. 431 : worshipped^ i.e. 
honoured : Steevens says that the allusion is ‘ to the ancient 
custom of writing on waxen tablets ;* and Malone proves, at the 
expense of two pages, that his friend has mistaken the poet's 
meaning, and that he himself is— just as wide of it. In many 

* parts of the continent it is customary, upon the decease of an 
eminent person, for his friends to compose short laudatory poems, 
epitaphs, &o., and affix them to the herse, or grave, with pins, 
wax, paste, &o. Of this practice, which was once prevalent here 
also, I had collected many notices .... To this practice Shake- 
speare alludes. He had, at first, written ^papere epitaph, which he 
judiciously changed to ^ waxen' as less ambiguous, and altogether 
as familiar to his audience. Henry's meaning therefore is, ^ I will 
either have my full history recorded with glory, or lie in an undis- 
tinguished grave ; not merely without an inscription sculptured in 
stoiie, but unworshipped (unhonoured) even by a waxen epitaph, 
le. by the short-lived compliment of a paper fastened on it." 
Oiflfor^'s note on Jonson's Worhs^ vol. ix. p. 58. 

waxen tma^e 'gainst afire — Like a : see %oax Resolveth^ &c. 

way 9 way of thinking, religious opinion : you're a gentleman Of mine 
own may, v. 556. 

way of life^ vii. 64 : see note no, vii. 96. ^ 

way— TAsrs wax hut one, A kind of proverbial expression for death," 
iv. 443 (So, in The Famous Ilistorye of Captains Thomas Stukeley, 
1605, 

** 0 maister Stukley, since there now remaines 
No way hut one, and life mast heere haae end,*’ d^c. *Sig. l 8 verso). 

We Three: see Three — The picture of We. 

weak masters though ye he, Ac. i. 227: “That is, ye are powerful 
auxiliaries, but weak if left to yourselves;— your employment 
is then to make green ringlets and midnight mushrooms, and to 
play the idle pranks mentioned by Ariel in his next song yet 
by your aid I have been enabled to invert the course of nature. 
We say proverbially, ^ Fire is a good eervant, but a bad master' 
(Bi^ackstone). 

weakex motion^ viL 383 : see note is, vii. 473. 

weals-meil) commonwealth men, legislators, vi. 160. 

wealth, weal, benefit, advantage : 1 once did lend my body for hie 
wealth,iL^H. 
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W6ar, fashion : it U not the wear^ i 485 ; Motley* b the only wear^ iii. 
31 ; I like the wear well^ ili. 212. ^ 

Wear^ used as an intransitive verb: the brooch and the toothpick, 
which wear not now, iii. 211 : but see note i8, iii. 289. 

WOar hie cap with suspicion, ** subject his head to the disquiet of 
jealousy” (Jounson), ii. 79. 

WOaring thy hearer in thy mistress* praise, iii. 26 : see note 55, iii. 
85. 

weather-— 2b keep the, “ A nautical phrase, 'which means, to keep 
to windward, and thus have the advantage” (Staunton): Mine 
honour keeps the weather of my fate, 'vi. 90. 

weather -fends, defends from the weather, shelters, i. 226. 

weaver — A catch that will draw thre^ souls out of one, iii. 347 ; I 
would I were a weaver / I could sing psalms or any thing, iv. 236 ; 
“ The weavers were most of them Calvinists in this author's time, 
and refugees from the Netherlands ; addicted mainly to Psalm- 
ody, which their libertine neighbours said was all their religion” 
(Capell). 

web and the pin — The : see pin-and-weh — The, 

wee, very small, diminutive, shrunk up, L 356. 

weed, a garment, a dress, ii. 281 ; vi. 177 ; viii, 46, 292, 350 ; And 
keep invention in a noted weed (“ in a dress by which it is always 
known, as those persons are who always wear the same colours,” 
Steevens), viii. 387 ; weeds, i. 289 ; ii. 141, 233 ; iii. 392 (twice), 
466 ; vi. 59, 175, 297, 313, 462 ; vii. 189, 711 ; mourning ’•weeds, v. 
287, 291 ; vi. 285, 354. 

week! — 0, that I knew he were hut in by the, ii. 212: “This I sup- 
pose to be an expression taken from hiring servants or artificers ; 
meaning, 1 wish I was as sure of his service for any time limited, 
as if I had hired him. The expression was a common one” (Steb- 
VENs) : Mr. Halliwell explains in by the week to mean “ ensnared 
in my meshes, imprisoned in my bonds,” and cites, from a Ms. dated 
1619, “ Captus est ; he is taken, he fa in the snare, he is, in for a 
byrd, he is in by the weeke^^ 

weok, a period of time indefinitely” (Caldecott) : too late a week, 

UL 25. 

W6621, to think, to suppose, to imagine, v. 559 ; weening, v. 85. 

weeping philosopher — The, Heraclitus, ii. 351. 

W66ping«ripe, ripe for weeping, ready iq weep, iL 218 ; v. 251. 

weeping tears^With, iii. 26 : Thb expreaiion, which now appeeni 
absurd, was not unfi^aently used, and seriously, by our eeriy 
writers, who perhaps considered it as equivalent to ^flowing 
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tears'* (‘* And thenne sire Lamorak knelyd adoune, and vnlaced 
fyrst hyg ymberere, and thenne his owne, and thenne eyther kyssed! 
other with mpynge teres^ Morte Darthur^ B. viii. c. 41, vol. i. p.310,. 
ed. Southey : 

Many a vydowe with wepyng teyres 
* Ther makes they fette away.*’ 

The Battle of Otterboume^ — Berey'e Bel. of A, E. P. 
Yol. i. p. 86, ed. 1794 : 

** the weeping teares 

Of widdows, virgins, nurses, sucking babes.” 

A Pleasant Commodie called Loohe about you, 
1600, Big. b). 

Weet, to know, vii. 498. 

weigll ouf, to outweigh, to counterbalance : They that must weigh 
out my afflictions^ v. 527. ^ 

weird sisters, — The, vii. 8, 14, 21, 42, 50 ; the weird women, vii. 31 : 
“ Weird Sisters, the Fates. This corr68]ponds to Lat. Parcce, 

* The remanant hereof, quhat euer be it. 

The weird sisteris defendis that suld be wit.* Doug. Virgil, 80. 48 ; 

i.e. forbid that it should be known. 

* The weird sisters wandring, as they were wont then,* &c. 

^ Montgomerie, Watson's Coll. iii. 12 

A. S. wyrd, fatum, foftuna, eventus ; Wyrde, Fata, Parcae,” &c. 
Jamieson's Etym. Diet, of the Scot. Lang. &o. : “ Cloto . . . anglico, 
one of the thre wyrde systers** Ortus Vocahulorum, ed. 1514 ; Holin- 
shed (on whose narrative Shakespeare formed his Macbeth), speak- 
ing of the three women in strange and wild apparell, resembling 
creatures of elder world," who prophesied to Macbeth and Banquo, 
and then disappeared, observes, afterwards the common opinion 
was, that these women were either the weird sisters, that is (as 
ye would say) the goddesses of destinie, or else some nymphs or 
feiries," &c. Chronicles (Scotland), vol. v. pp. 268-9, ed. 1807-8. 

welkin, the sky, i. 177, 355 ; ii. 184 ; iii. 347 ; iv. 68, 71, 345 ; v. 
452 ; vi. 318 (twice) ; viii. 270. 

welkin eye, a sky-coloured, a sky-blue eye, iii. 424. 

well, attrest, happy : thefom^er queen is well, iii. 491 ; seeing that she 
is well, vi. 459 ; Then she is well, vi. 462 ; we use To say the dead are 
well, vii. 525. 

well-advised : see advised. 
well-appointed: appointed, 

well desir'd, much solicited by invitation" (Stbeysns) : you shall 
he well desir'd in Cyprus, vii. 400. 

well-HaVOUred, good-looking, i. 274, 371 ; ii. 109 ; iii. 339 ; vii. 
291 ; viii. 48,: see/oeoar. 

well-flttad» *<vell.qualified" (JoHKiOV): WeUfflUed in ifys wrU, 
H. 176. 
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Well-a-near, viii. 36 : “ This exclamation is equivalent to well-a- 
day^ and is still used in Yorkshire, where I have often heard it. 
The Glossary to The Praise of Yorkshire Ale^ 1697, says — wella- 
neerin is lach-a-day or alas^ alas /** (Reed) : So in Coles’s LaL and 
Engl. Dict.^ “Well a day, Well a-neer. Well a way, Eheu'' 

well-found— //i what he did profess^ iii. 225 : Here Steevens ex- 
plains loeJl found of known, acknowledged excellence,” Mr. Grant 
White “ well furnished well skilled ? 

well*liking^, good-conditioned, plump, ii. 218 : see liking. 

well saidf equivalent to “ well done Well said! thou lookest cheerly^ 
iii. 30 ; Well saidj Hall f iv. 285 ; Well said^ V faith, Wart, iv. 361 ; 
v^cll said, Davy, iv. 393 ; Well said, my masters, v. 125 ; Why, that's 
vudl said, V. 153 ; Well said, my lord, v. 501 ; 0, well said, Lucius! 
vi. 333; Well said, my hearts! vi. 406; 0, that's well said ; — the 
chair, vii. 457 ; this wjy ; well said, vii. 567 ; Well said, well said, 
viii. 41. (I believe I was the first to point out the meaning of this 
expression, which occurs very frequently in our early writers.) 

well seen, well-skilled, proficient, iii. 124. 

Welsh liooh-^-Upon the cross of a, iv. 241 : A Welsh hook was a sort 
of bill, hooked at the end, and with a long handle : “ Minsheu, in 
his Diet, [sub “ Hooke”], 1617, explains it thus ; ‘ Armoruih genus 
est 00 ro in falcis modum incurvato, per tic® longissim® prmfixo.* 
Cotgrave calls it ‘ a long hedging-bill, about the length of a parti- 
san’ ” (Malone) : and see sivord — To swear by a. 

wend, to go, i. 503 ; ii. 9, 301 ; iii. 457. 
wesand, the throat, i. 212. 

westward-ho I iii. 363 : one of the exclamations of the water- 
men who plied on the Thames (So in Peele’s Edward 1. ; 

(p. Elinor, Ay, good woman, conduct me to the court. 

That there I may bewail my sinful life. 

And call to God to save my wretched soul. 

{A cry of ‘ Westward, ho I’ 

Woman, what noise is this I hear ? 

Potter's Wife. An like your grace, it is the watermen that call for pas- 
sengers to go westward now.” Works, p. 409, ed. Dy<^, 1861 ; 

and in Day’s Isle of Guls; “ A stranger ? the better welcome : comes 
hee East-ward, West ivard, or North- ward hoe Sig. a 2, ed. 1606). 

wliales-bone — As white as, ii. 220 : Our ancient writers appear to 
have supposed that ivory, formerly made of the teeth of the walrus, 
was part of the bones of the whale (This simile was a standard one 
with the earliest English poets). 

Wliat is he for a fool that hetroths himself to unquietness? ii. 84 : The 
expression what is he for a fool is equivalent to “ what manner of 
fool is he “ what fool is he ?” (Compare Middleton’s A Mad 
World, my Masters; “ What is she for a fool would marry thee, a 

KK 
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madman ?” WotIcb^ vol.ii.p.421,ed.Dyce: and Warner’s Syrinx^&c. ; 
** And what art thou for a man that thou shouldest be fastidious of 
the acquaintance of men ?” Sig. Q 4 verso, ed. 1597.) 

wheel becomes how ihe^ vii. 184 : Malone was “inclined to 

think that wheel is here used in its ordinary sense, and that these 
words allude to the occupation of the girl who is supposed to sing 
the song alluded to by Ophelia but most critics seem now to agree 
with Steevens in supposing that wheel signifies the burden or re- 
frain of the song. 

wheels ! — That it (the world) might go on, vii. 535 : A proverbial 
expression; which Taylor the water-poet made the title of one 
of his pamphlets, — The World runnes on wheeles, or, Oddes betwixt 
Carts and Coaches, 

Wheeson-week, the Hostess's blunder for Whitsun^weeh, iv. 331. 

whelk’ d, “twisted, convolved. A welk or whilk is a small shell- 
fish [“ The Welke (a shell-fish) : Turbin." Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl. 
DictY (Malone), vii. 324. 

whelks, wheals, pustules (“ A whelk. Papula, pustula." Coles’s Lat. 
and Engl. Diet), iv. 462. 

when,? an expression of impatience : Come, thou tortoise! token f i. 
187; Why, when, I say f iii. 153; When, Harry f when? iv. 109 ; 
Nay, when ? v. 306 ; When, Lucius, when ? vi. 630 (This expression 
is occasionally found in dramatists long after Shakespeare's time ; 
e.g. in the Duke of Buckingham's Rehearsal; “Where the devil 
is he ? — ^Why, Prettyman ? why, when, I say ?” Works, vol. i. p. 63, 
ed. 1775). 

when P can yon tell? ii. 23 ; when? const tell? iv. 224 : a proverbial 
expression. 

(** Still good in Law ; ile fetch him ore of all, 

Get all, pursse all, and be possest of all, 

And then conclude the match, marrie, at least. 

When, can you tell Day’s Law-Trickes, 1608, sig. n 3.) 

whenas, when : Whenas your husband, all in rage, ii. 42 ; Whenas 
the enemy hath been ten to one, v. 245 ; Whenas the noble Duke of 
York was slain, v. 253 ; whenas he meant all harm, v. 320 ; Whenas 
the one is wounded with the bait, vi. 337 ; Whenas a lion's whelp 
shall, Ac. vii. 734 ; Whenas I met the hoar, viii. 272 ; Whenas thy 
love hath cast his utmost sum, viii. 373 ; Whenas himself to singing he 
betakes, viii, 457 ; Whenas thine eye hath chose tl\e dame, viii. 462. 

wher, whether, i, 229 ; iv. 7, 17 ; v. 160, 164, 416 ; vL 616, 683, 684 ; 
viii. 249, 378. 

where, whereas : where I thought the remnant of mine age, Ac. i. 
293 ; Where now his knowledge must prove ignorance, ii. 178 ; where 
thou now exact^st the penalty, ii. 395 ; Where I woo wont to feed you 
with my blood, v. 69 ; Where Reignier sooner will receive than give, 
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V. 80; Whereyfrom thy eighty 1 should he raging mady ▼. 163 ; where 
th' other instruments Did see and heary vi. 137 ; where I thought to 
crush hiuiy vi. 158 ; wherSy if you violently proceedy vii. 2G0 ; Where 
now yoiCre both a father and a souy viii. 10 ; Where now his sons like 
glow-worm in the nighty viii. 27 ; Where this man calls me traitor y 
viii. 173 ; Where now I have no one to blush with mCy viii. 310. 

wlier© my poor young was lim'dy was caughty and kilFd — Have nm 
the fatal object in my eyCy v. 316 : In this passage (which Shake- 
speare retained from The True Tragedity &c.) where is very licen- 
tiously used. 

wll©r6 thaty whereas : And where that you have vow^d to stiuhjy ii. 205. 

w]l6r68.S, where : Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawky v. 
117 ; Whereas no glory's got to overcomCy viii. 18 ; whereas he stood y 
viii. 456. 

wherein went hef how was he dressed ? iii. 41. 

whether, whichever, which of the two : whether . . . can force his 
cousiuy viii. 177 ; Whether I lov\ly viii. 185. 

whifRer, iv. 495 : “The term is undoubtedly borrowed from whifficy 
another name for a ffe or small flute ; for whifflers were originally 
those who preceded armies or processions as fifers or pipers. . . . 
In process of time the term whifflevy which had always been ustid. 
in the sense of a fifeVy came to signify any person who went before 
in a procession” (Douce). 

while, until : While we return these dukes what we dccrecy iv. 116 ; 
Read o'er this paper while the glass doth comCy iv. 164 ; while ihetiy 
God b' wi' you I vii. 32 (The word occurs with this meaning even in 
Defoe’s Colonel Jack ; “ I could not rest night or day tvhilc I made 
the people easy from whom the things were taken,” p. 55, ed. 1738). 

whilens, while: Whileas the silly owner of the goodSy &c. v. 115 
(where by mistake is printed “ While as”). 

while -ere, ere- while, some time before, i. 213. 

while the grass grov)Sy—the proverb is something musty y vii. 162 : 
Malone quotes this proverb in full from Whetstone’s Promos and 
CassandrUy 1578, • * 

“ Whyht grass doth grows y oft sterves the seoly steede 
and from The Paradise of Daintie DeviseSy 1578 [first ed. 1576], 

“ While grass doth grotvCy the silly horse he starves 
I find it, with a variation, in Whitney’s Emblemesy 1586 ; 

“ While grasse doth growe, the courser faire doth sterue.” p. 26. 

whiles, until ; Whiles you are willing it shall come to notCy iii. 384. 

whip of your bragg'd progeny — That was they vi. 154 : see note 52, 
vi. 246. 

whipping- cheer, iv. 397 : “Whipping-cheer, Fcrtcm.” “ Verberi- 
bus accipere, to give one whipping Chear,'' Coles’s Lat d: Engl, Diet, 
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whipstock, the stock or handle of a whip, sometimes put for 
the whip itself, iii. 346 ; viii. 26 (where, as Steevens observes, it 
means “ the carter’s whip”), 131. 
whist, still, hushed, i. 189. 

whistle her q/f, (xnd let her doion the To xyrey at fortune— 
vii. 424: “ Ajetter un oiseau. To cast^ or whistle^ off a hawke ; to 
Jet her f/oc, let herjlie'' Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl, Diet.: “ The fal- 
coners always let fly the hawk against the wind ; if she flies with 
the wind behind her, she seldom returns. If therefore a hawk was 
for any reason to be dismissed, she was let down the ivind, and from 
that time shifted for herself, mdjyreycd at fortune*' (Johnson). 
white — The; see clout: though you hit the white (with a quibbling 
allusion to the name Blanca)^ iii. 179. 

White Hart in Southwark — That you should leave me at the^ v. 18*2 : 
A quibble (irhite heart) ^ — “that you should desert me like cow- 
ards:” The White Hart is described as having stood “on the 
east side of the Borough of Southwark, towards the south end 
see Cunningham’s Handbook for London. 
white herring— ‘Two y Two fresh (opposed to red) herrings, vii. 306. 
white-livered, iv. 452; v. 437*. “ PusUlanime. Dastardly^ co<c- 
ardlyffaint’heartcdy white-lhiered." Cotgrave’s Fr, and Engl. Diet. 
whitely, whitish ; A whitely wanton^ ii. 187 (In illustration of this 
passage, the Rev. W. R. Arrowsmith, having remarked that “ white- 
ness is a peculiar attribute of dark features,” cites from Heywood’s 
Troj a Bri tan n i oa , 

“That hath a whitely face, and a long nose, 

And for them both I wonderous well esteeme her.” Cant. v. st. 74 ; 

“ which lines,” he says, “ do not merely furnish an instance of the 
epithet ‘ whitely,’ but, in such company as parallels Shakespeare’s 
coupling of it with ‘ a wanton ” for “ ‘ wantonness’ and ‘a long 
nose’ ” were considered by our early writers as near allied : see 
Shakespeare's Editors and Commentators y p. 4, note). 

whither, whithersoever ; Whither I goy thither shall you go foo, iv. 
232 ; A fool go with thy soul, whither it goes! iv. 281. 

whiting-time, bleaching-iime, i. 383. 
whitsters, bleachers of linen, i. 381. 
whittle, a small clasp-knife, vi. 570. 

Whoobub, a hubbub, iii. 484 ; viii. 155. 

who, for whoever : ‘‘ Who's a traitor^ Gloster he is none," v. 148. 

whoop, to exclaim with surprise : That admiration did not whoop at 
them, iv. 440. 

whooping — Out of ail. Out of all measure, iii. 41 (Akin to this 
are the phrases Out of all cry and Out of all ho). 

whores indulgences to sin— Thou that giv'st, v. 16 : The stews in 
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Southwark wero under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Win- 
chester. 

wicked dew as e'er my mother hrmh'd With raven's feather^ &c. — 
i. 187 : Here, of course, wicked must be explained baneful but 
see note 29, i. 240 : ‘ The following passage in Batman uppon Bar- 
tliolome his hooke Dc proprietatihus rerum^ 1582, folio, will not only 
throw considerable light on these lines, but furnish at the same 
time grounds for a conjecture that Shakspeare was indebted to it, 
with a slight alteration, for the name of Caliban’s mother Sycorax 
the witch. [?] ‘ The raven is called corvus of Co rax .... it is 
said that ravens hlrdes be fed with deaw of heaven all the time that 
they have no black feathers by benehte of age.’ Lib. xii. c. 10. The 
same author will also account for the choice which is made, in the 
monster’s speech, of the South-west wind. [?] ‘ This Southern wind 
is hot and moyst .... Southern winds corrupt and destroy ; they 
heat and maketh men fall into sicknesse.’ Lib. xi. c. 3” (Douci:) : 
‘‘ Her [Sycorax’s] name, I suppose it has been remarked before, is 
Greek. Psychorrhagia is the death-struggle ; and Psychorrhax may 
bo translated ‘ heartbreaker’ OpvxopfyfiO'' [^] (W* W. Lloyj)). 
wide, wide of the mark : so toide (deviating from) his own respect^ 
i. 376; that he doth speak so wide, ii. 119; you are wld^yi. 45; 
Still, still, far wide, vii. 331 ; You're loidc, viii. 162. 
wide o' the how-hand, a good deal to the left of the mark, ii. 191. 
widow, to endow with a widow’s right, i. 518. 
widowkood, estate settled on a widow, hi. 132. 
wife — Damn'd in a fair, vii. 376 : see note 6, vii. 471. 
wight, a person, male or female, i. 353, 354 ; ii. 167 ; iv. 436 ; vii. 

399 (twice), 406 ; viii. G ; wights, vi. 64. 
wild, rash, precipitate : in an act of this importance 'twere JIosl 
piteous to be wild, iii. 4,39 ; a wild dedication of yourselves To uu- 
path'd waters, iii. 482, 

wild into his grave — Mg father is gone, iv. 392 : “ My father is gone 
wild into his grave, for now all my wild affections lie entombed 
with him ; and I survive with his sober spirit and disposition, 
to disappoint those expectations jbhe public have formed of mo” 
(Theobald). 

Wild horses' heels — Present me Death on the wheel or at, vi. 190 : The 
punishment of the wheel was not known at Rome ; but we read 
of Mettius Tuffetius (miscalled ^uffetius in Malone’s note apud 
his Shakespeare, by Boswell, 1821) being torn asunder by quadrigee 
driven in opposite directions: However, as Shakespeare has 
coupled this species of punishment with another that certainly was 
unknown to ancient Borne, it is highly probable that he was not 
apprized of the story of Mettius Suffetius [sic], and that in this, 
as in various other instances, the practice of his own time was in 
his thoughts ; for in 1594 John Ohastel had been thus executed in 
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France for attempting to assassinate Henry the Fourth*’ (Ma- 
lone) : Shakespeare might have found mention of this punish- 
ment in our ancient romances. Thus, in The Sowdon of Balyloyne^' 
&c. (Steevens) : (Compare too, 

“ Zef ony Crystyn be so hardy his [i.e. Mahowndo’s] feyth to denye, 
Or onys to erre ageyns la we ; 

On gebettys with cheynes I xal hangyn hym heye. 

And with wylde hors the traytorys xal I drawe.’’ 

* King Herod,’ in The Coventry Mysteries^ p. 2,90, ed. Shak. Soc.) 

wild-goose chase— The^ vi. 419 : “ One kind of horse-race, which 
resembled the flight of wild-geese^ was formerly known by this 
name. Two horses were started together ; and whichever rider 
could get the lead, the other was obliged to follow him over what- 
ever ground the foremost jockey chose to go. That horse which 
could distance the other won the race. . . . This barbarous sport is 
enumerated by Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy^ as a recre- 
ation much in vogue in his time among gentlemen : ^ Riding of 
great horses, running at ring, tilts and tumaments, horse-races, 
wild-goose chases^ are the disports of great men.* P. 266, edit. 1632, 
fol.*’ (Holt White). 

wilderness, wildness, wild growth : such a warped slip of wilder- 
ness] i. 480. 

wildly, disorderly : Jfow wildly^ then^ walks my estate in France^ iv. 

63 : see walks my estate^ &c. 
wild -mare — Rides the: see mare — Rides^ &c. 
wilful-blame— Too, iv. 251 ; see note 75 , iv. 297. 
will doth mutiny with wit's regard — Where^ ‘‘ Where the will rebels 
against the notices of the understanding** (Johnson), iv. 123. 
William cook^ William the cook, iv. 387 : compare Robin Ostler. 
wimpled, hooded, veiled, blindfolded, ii. 187. 
W^incliester-gOOSe, v. 15: a cant term for a certain venereal 
sore, because the stews in Southwark were under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Winchester ; to whom, in the present passage, 
Gloster tauntingly applies the term (^* Poulain .... a botch in the 
groine^ fl Winchester Goosed Cotgrave’s Fr. and Engl, Diet, : Ac- 
cording to Mr. Collier, “ there is no necessary reference to it in 
the text :’* but, though various words of reproach— such as lurdan^ 
ribald^ &c. &c. — were formerly used without any reference to their 
original significations, Winchester- goose (even if it had not been 
applied to the Bishop of Winchester) was too peculiar an expres- 
sion to be ever employed as a general term of abuse. Gloster 
means here to taunt Winchester with his licentious life ; he after- 
wards, y. 37, tells him ; 

** Thou art a most pernicious usurer ; 

Froward by nature, enemy to peace ; 

Lascivious^ wanton^ more than well beseems 
A man of thy profession and degree”). 
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Winchester — Some galled goose of^ Some one suffering from the 
venereal disease, who would be galled by my words, vi. 100 : see 
the preceding article. 

Win cot, the usual corruption of Wilmecote^ a village near Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon (where our poet’s maternal grandfather, Robert 
Arden, lived : see Memoir of Shakespeare, i. 16*), iii. 110 ; iv. 388. 

wind, to scent ; if she wind you once^ vi. 325. 

windfalls, iU. 144 *. “ in the neighbourhood of the fetlock there 
are occasionally found considerable enlargements, oftenor on the 
hind'leg than the fore-one, which are denominated wind-galls. Be- 
tween the tendons and other parts, and wherever the tendons are 
exposed to pressure or friction, and particularly about their extre- 
mities, little bags or sacs are placed, containing and suffering to 
ooze slowly from them a mucous fluid to lubricate the parts. From 
undue pressure, and that most frequently caused by violent action 
and straining of the tendons, or, often, from some predisposition 
about the horse, these little sacs are injured. They take on inflam- 
mation, and sometimes become large and indurated. There are 
few horses perfectly free from them. When they first appear, and 
until the inflammation subsides, they may be accompanied Tby some 
degree of lameness ; but otherwise, except when they attain a great 
size, they do not interfere with the action of the animal, or cause 
any considerable unsoundness. The farriers used to suppose that 
they contained wind — hence their name, wind-galls ; and hence 
the practice of opening them, by which dreadful inflammation was 
often produced, and many a valuable horse destroyed. It is not 
uncommon for wind-galls entirely to disappear in aged horses.” 
The Horse^ by Youatt, p. 344, ed. 1848. 

windmill in Saint George's field — The^ iv. 369 ; It appears from 
the following passage in Churchyard’s Dreame, a poem that makes 
part of the collection entitled his Chippes^ 4to, 1678 [first ed., accord- 
ing to Ritson, 1666], that this windmill was a place of notoriety ; 

* And from the windmill this dreamd he, 

Where hakney horses hired be.* ” (Stei^vens) : 

“ In Faithorne’s Map of London, f668 ; an engraving so rare, that 
only one perfect copy is known to exist, in the Royal Library at 
Paris ; we see more of Southwark than in any of our early maps. 
It delineates the entire line of houses from London Bridge to 
their termination in St. George’s fields, and shows the Windmill be- 
yond them. Beyond St. George’s Church ; a single row of houses 
line the highway, with small gardens ; bounded by a continuous 
ditch ; a rail crosses the road where the houses end ; and all is 
open land beyond ; the roadway being marked by a line of palings 
on both sides. Judging from the apparent length of the houses 
here represented ; and the present state of the same locality ; 
they appear to have terminated about the spot where Suffolk and 
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Trinity streetfs] branch off Blackman street ; and the Windmill 
must have stood between there and Horsemonger Lane ; nearly 
opposite the present King’s Bench Prison” (Fairholt). 
window— /w at the^ iv. 9 : A proverbial expression applied to ille- 
gitimate children : compare hatch— O'er the, 
window-bars — The^ vi. 553 : “the lattice of her chamber” (John- 
son) : “ It is barely possible that Timon . . . might . . . mean by 
the loindow - hara the handkerchief which confined” the breasts 
(Boswell) : “ The cross-bars or lattice- work worn, as we see it 
in the Swiss women’s dress, across the breasts. In modern times 
these bars have always a bodice of satin, muslin, or other ma- 
terial beneath them ; at one period they crossed the nude bosom” 
(Staunton). 

window’d) placed in a window : Wouldst thou he window'd in ynat 
Rome^ vii. 578. 

window’d, broken into openings : Your loop'd and window'd nuj- 
(jedness^ vii. 299. 

wine — lie calls /or, &c. hi. 147: “The fashion of introducing a 
bowl of wine into the church at a wedding, to be drunk by tho 
bride and bridegroom and persons present, was very anciently a 
consiant ceremony ; and, as appears from this passage, not abo- 
lished in our author’s ago [It was, in fact, then very common]. 
Wo find it practised at tho magnificent marriage of Queen Mary 
and Philip, in Winchester Cathedral, 1554 : ‘ The trumpets sounded, 
and they both returned ... to their traverses in the quire . . . and 
there remayned untill masse was done ; at which tyme v'yne and 
aopes were hallowed and delyvered to [unto] them both.’ Leland's 
Collect, Append, vol. iv. p. 400, edit. 1770” (T. Wakton) : Muscadel 
(called also Muscadine) and hippocras were the usual beverages : 
cakes, too, were sometimes introduced, 
wine and sugar — Such, i. 367 ; to sweeten which name of Ned, 1 gice 
thee this 2^^nngworth of sugar, clajoped even now into mg hand by an 
■under-skinker, iv. 233: In Shakespeare’s time it was a common 
custom in England to mix sugar with wine (see p. 375 of the pre- 
sent Glpssary) : on the second of these passages Steevens observes ; 
“ It appears from the following passage in Look about You, ICOO, 
and some others, that the drawers kept sugar folded up in papers, 
ready to be delivered to those who called for sack ; 

‘ but do you hear ? [but heere ye, boy?] 

Bring sugar in white paper, not in brown.’ [Sig. p verso.] 

Shakespeare might perhaps allude to a custom mentioned by 
Decker, in The Gul's Horn Book, 1609 ; ‘ Enquire what gallants 
sup in the next roome, and if they be any of your acquaintance, 
do not you (after the city fashion) send them in a pottle of wine, 
and your name sweetened in two pittiful papers of sugar, with some 
filthy apologie cram’d into the mouth of a drawer,’ &c. [p. 159, 
reprint, 1812].” 
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winter-g^rOUHd thy corse— To^ vii. 702; ‘*To lointer-yround a 
plant is to protect it from the inclemency of the winter-season 
by straw, dung, &c. laid over it. This precaution is commonly 
taken in respect of tender trees or flowers, such as Arviragus, who 
loved Fidele, represents her to be” (Steevens). (In Sylvester’s 
Da Bartas I find a similar compound to w inter -gro ami ; there the 
mower 

“ Cuts-croBB the swathes to icinter-fecd his farm.” 

The CaptaineSf,}). 187 , ed. 1641 .) 

wintor’s sisterhood — A nun of^ iii. 49 ; By winter's sisterhood “ Shake- 
speare meant an unfruitful sisterhood^ which had devoted itself to 
chastity” (Warburton) : “ Shakespeare poetically feigns a new 
order of nuns, most appropriate to his subject” (Douce). 

wipe — A slavish^ “The brand with which slaves were marked” 
(Malone), viii. 302. 

wis — I : see I vns, 

wisdom tries out in the streets^ and no man regards //, iv. 212 : 
“ Wisdom crieth without ; she uttereth her voice in the streets. 

I have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded.” 

Proverbs^ i. 20, 24. * 

wiS0 fellow and had good discretion^ thaf^ being bid to ath what he 
would of the Icing ^ desired he might Icnow none of his secrets— A ^ viii. 
15 : “ Who this wise fellow was, may be known from the following 
passage in Barnabie Riche’s Wishe to Briton's Welfare^ or 
. . . Capiaine ISlcill and Captaine Filly 1604, p. 27 ; ‘I will there- 
fore commende the poet Fhilipides, who being demaunded by King 
Lisimachus, what favour he might doe unto him for that he loved 
him, made this answere to the king, that your majesty would never 
impart unto me any of your secrets' ” (Steevens). 

wiSO gentlemany equivalent to mise-acre, witling ; “ Cerlainy" said she, 
“ a wise gentlemauy' ii, 133. 

wiS6 woniany was a term formerly applied to female impostors who 
dealt in fortune-telling, palmistry, the recovering of things lost, 
physic, &c. : the icise woman of^Brentfordy i. 404 (see Brentfordy 
&c.) ; Carry his water to the wise womany iii. 370. 

wish) to recommend: To wish him icrestle with affcctwny ii. 104 ; I 
will wish him to her father y iii. 117 ; And wish thee to a shrewd ill- 
favour'd wifCy iii. 122 ; When man was wish'd to love his enemieSy 
vi. 563. 

wishful eighty longing sight, v. 272. 

wisp of straw loere worth a thousand crownSy To make this shameless 
collet know herself— Ay v. 261 ; “ A iwa/?, or small twist, of straw or 
hay was often applied as a mark of opprobrium to an immodest 
woman, a scold, or similar offenders ; even the showing it to a 
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woman waa, therefore, considered as a grievous affront. . . . Earle, 
in his character of a scold says, * There's nothing mads or moves 
her more to outrage, then but the very naming of a wispe^ or if 
you sing or whistle while she is scoulding.’ Microcosmog, p. 278, 
C’d. Bliss. 

‘ Nay, worse, I’ll stain thy ruff ; nay, worse than that, 

I’ll do thus. [Holds a wisp, 

M. Fost, Oh my heart, gossip, do you see this ? was ever 
Woman thus^abus’d ?* 

A Netc Wonder ^ A Woman never vex*d, by W. Rowley, 1632. 

^ So perfyto and exacte a scoulde that women mighte gcve place. 
Whose tailing tongues had won a wispe,^ Drant's Horace^ Sat. 7. 

A icispe appears to have been one badge of the scolding woman in 
the ceremony of Skirnmington 

‘ Good gentle Jonc, with-holde thy hands. 

This once let me entreat thee. 

And make me promise never moro 
That thou shalt mind to beat me : 

For feare thou weare the wispe^ good wife. 

And make our neighbours ride. ’ 

Pleasures of Poetry ^ cited by Malone.” 
Naress Gloss, (in which article Nares is indebted to Steevens as 
well as to Malone). 

wist, knew, V. 65. 

wistly, V. ‘.tfully, eagerly, iv. 177 ; viii. 250, 326, 456. 

wit, the mental power, wisdom, sense : Ifalh the fellow any wit that 
told you this? ii. 83 ; who would set his wit to so foolish a bird? ii. 
289; Where will doth mutiny with vnt's regard.^ iv. 123; of an ex- 
cellent And unmutch'd wit and judgment v. 519; Hector shall not 
have his wit this year^ vi. 11 ; Where is my wit? vi. 51 ; Upon her 
wit doth earthly honour tvaity vi. 297 ; our empress., with her sacred 
wit (see sacred wit^ &c.), vi. 300 ; He that had wit would think, &c. 
vi. 302; brevity is the soul of wit, vii. 134. 

wit, contrivance, stratagem : my admirable dexterity of wit, i. 406; 
Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit, vii. 262. 

wit, to knoV : Now please you wk The epitaph, &c. viii. 65 ; As witting 
T no other comfort have, v. 33. 

wit enough to keep himself warm — If he have, ii. 76 ; Ami not wise? 
Kath. Yes ; keep you warm, iii. 135 : “ Such a one has wit enough to 
keep himself warm is a proverbial expression [sufficiently obscure]" 
(Steevens). 

‘‘ Wit, whither wiltf^ iii. 58: A proverbial expression, not nnfre* 
quent in writers of the time. 

witch, a wizard, a charmer ; such a holy witch. That he enchants 
societies into him, vii. 656. 

witch — I forgive thee for a, vii. 500 : “ From a common proverbial 
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reproach to silly ignorant females , — * You'll never be burnt for a 
witch’ ” (SteevensJ. 

WitH, equivalent to hy : unfolded With one that I have hred f vii. 
592. 

with hlmaelf^lle is not^ Ilo is not himself, he is beside himself, 
vi. 293 (“Vix sum cqmd nie^ ita animus commotu'st metu,” &c. 
Terence, Andria^ v. iv. 34). 

with that face ? see face ? — With that. * 

without contradiction j suffer the report — Which 7??ny, “[VVhich, un- 
doubtedly, may be publicly told” (Johnson), vii. 615. 

witness’d usmpation—A^ “An attestation of its ravage” (Sti:e- 
VEXS), iv. 316. 

wits — Four of his fire^ ii. 76 ; your Jive inits^ iii. 382 ; our five wits^ vi. 
402 ; my whole five \wits]^ vi. 420 ; thy five loits^ vii. 300, 306 ; my 
five wits nor my five senses^ viii. 419 : “ The loits seem to have been 
reckoned five, by analogy to the five senses, or the five inlets of 
ideas” (Johnson) : “ From Stephen Hawes’s poem called Graunde 
Amour e [and La Belle Pucel']^ ch. xxiv. edit. 1554, it appears that 
the five wits were ‘ common wit, imagination, fantasy, estimation 
[i.e. judgment], and memory.* Wit in our author’s time was tho 
general term for the intellectual power” (Malone): But sundry 
passages might be adduced from early writers, w^ho considered tho 
five wits to be the ./ire senses (see, for instance, tho passage from 
the interlude of The Four Elements cited by Percy on act iii. sc. 4 
of King Lear apud the Varior, l^haJcespeare ; and the passages from 
Larke’s Booh of Wisdo7n and King llmry the Eighth's Primer in 
Hunter’s New lllusL of Shakespeare^ vol. ii. p. 271) ; though in the 
second of the above quotations from Shakespeare, iii. 382, wits 
cannot mean senses^ and in the last of them, viii. 419, he expressly 
makes a distinction between wits and senses. 

wit-SUappor, “one who atfects repartee” (Johnson’s Dict)^ ii. 
393. 

wittol- cuckold, a tame, contented cuckold, i. 372. 

Wittoly, cuckoldly, i. 371. 

witty, knowing, sagacious, of sound judgment : Witty^ courteous^ 
liberal^ v. 244; The deep-revolving unity Buckingham^ v. 420; yo'i 
must he witty now^ vi. 48 ; our witty empress^ vi. 327. 

woe, woful, sorry : Pm woe for'tj i. 230 ; TYoe, hoe are we^ vii. 580 ; 
Woe is' my hearty vii. 721 ; If thinking on me then should make you 
woe^ viii. 384. 

woe to that land that's govern'd hy a child! v. 389 : “Woe to thee, O 
land, when thy king is a child.” Ecclesiastes^ x. 16. 

woman— //^/ were (i, &c. iii. 77 : It must be remembered that in 
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Shakespeare's time female characters were performed by boys or 
young men. 

woman me, ** affect me suddenly and deeply, as my sez are usuaUy 
affected" (Steevens), iii. 244. 

woman of the world — A : see world — A woman of the, 

WOman’d, accompanied, haunted by a woman, vii. 435. 

W0man-g[U6l)er : see man-quelkr, &c, 

woman- tir’d, woman- pecked, hen-pecked, iii. 445 : see first tire. 

wombs, encloses, contains, iii. 480. 

WOmby, hollow, capacious, iv. 448. 

wonder’d, able to effect wonders, marvellously gifted : So rare a 
wonder'd father^ i. 221 : see note loi, i. 252. 

wood, mad : like a wood xoonian^ i. 279 ; wood within this xoood, ii. 
279 ; raging-wood, v. G4 ; frenzies wood, viii. 264. 

woodbine, the bindweed, the convolvulus : So doth the woodbine 
the sweet honeysuckle Gently entwine ; the female ivy so Enrings the 
barky fingers of the elm, ii. 305 : On the words in Jonsons Vision 
of Delight, 

“ behold, 

How the blue bindweed doth itself infold 
With honeysuckle,” &c., 

Gifford remarks ; “ This passage settles the meaning of the speech 
of Titania in Midsummer-Night' s Dream .... The woodbine of 
Shakespeare is the blue bindweed of Jonsoii ; in many of our 
counties the woodbine is still the name for the great convolvulus.” 
Jonson's Works, vol. vii. p. 308 : My friend the late Hev. John 
Mitford, an excellent botanist, who at one time had maintained in 
print that Gifford's explanation of “ woodbine" was wrong, acknow- 
ledged at last that it was the only true one. (What an odd notion 
of poetic composition must those interpreters have who maintain 
that here woodbine and honeysuckle are put in apposition as meaning 
the same plant — and who, of course, consider entwine to be an intran- 
sitive vei’b ! — a notion which JHr. Beisly {Shakspere's Garden, &c. 
p. 37) thus most ridiculously amplifies ; “ The name ‘ woodbine' 
denotes its character as a climbing plant ; ^ honeysuckle' the pro- 
perty of the fiower, which contains a sweet juice” I) 

woodcock, a cant term for a simpleton (the woodcock being pro- 
verbial as a foolish bird, perhaps because it is easily caught in 
springes or in nets), ii. 133 ; iii. 125, 259, 857 ; woodcocks, ii. 199 ; 
vii. 118. 

wooden 0 : see second 0. 

wooden thing — A, *'An awkward business, an undertaking not 
likely to succeed” (Steevens), v. 71. 
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woodman, a forester, a huntsman (“ seems to have been an at- 
tendant or servant to the officer called Forrester, See Manwood 
on the Forest Laws, 4to, 1615, p. 46,” Reed) : proved best wood- 
man^ vii. 690 ; He is no woodman^ viii. 303. 

woodman, one who hunts female game, a wencher : Am I a wood- 
man^ haf i. 411 ; a better woodman than thou tahest him for, i. 503. 

WOOllon — Lie in the, ii. 86 : “I suppose she means — between 
blankets, without sheets” (Steevens). 

WOOlward for penance — I go, ii. 230 : To go woolward was to wear 
woollen, instead of linen, next the skin, — a penance often formerly 
enjoined by the Church of Rome. 

(“ make 

Their enemies like Friers wool-ward to lie.” 

Exchange irare at the Second Hand, &o. 1615, sig. b.) 

WOO’t, for wilt, vii. 199 (five times), 564, 582. 

word, a watch- word : Now to my word ; It is, “ Adieu, &c. vii. 125 
(on which passage Steevens remarks, “ Hamlet alludes to the waU h- 
word given every day in military service, which at this time he says 
is Adieu, adieu! remember me f So in The Devils Charter, a tra- 
gedy [by B. Barnes], 1607, ‘Now to my watch-word* ; Give the 
word, Edg. Sioeet marjoram, Lear. Pass, vii. 324. • 

word, a motto : The word. Lux, &c, viii. 25 ; The word, Me pomjKe, 
&c. ibid. ; The word, Quod me, &c, ibid. 

word — I moralhe two meanings in one : see moralize, 

words me — He, He plies me with words, vii. 592. 

work, “ a term of fortification” (Steevens) : and let 'em vnn the 
work, V. 569. 

workings, “labours of thought” (Steevens) ; our dull workings, 
iv. 370. 

workings, acts : mock your workings in a second body (“ treat with 
contempt your acts executed by a representative,” Johnson), iv. 
391. 

world— 7b go to the, To be married, to commence housekeeper, iii. 
215 ; Thus goes every one to the liiorld hut I, ii. 93. • 

world — A woman of the, A married woman, iii. 70: see the preced- 
ing article. 

world may laugh again— The, v. 141 : “The world may look again 
favourably upon me” (Johnson) ; “ Equivalent to— Fortune may 
smile again” (Staunton). * 

world to see — It is a, It is a wonder to see, ii. 117 ; iii. 137 (This 
expression was in use as early as the time of Skelton, who has in 
his Bowge of Courts, 

“ It U a xoorlde, I sayo, to here of some.” 

Works, Tol. i. p. 47, ed. Dyce : 
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and it mfomi 9wm im the Second Vplame of Strype’a Annals qf 
tJiS Bs/orm,, which was fint pshUMd in 1725, and must have 
been written only a few years earlier ; But it was a world to con- 
sider, what unjust oppressions of the people and poor this 
occasioned, by some griping men, that were concerned therein.” 
p. 209). 

WOrld-without-exid bargain — *^An everlasting bargain” 
(Malone), ii. 233 ; the world- without- end hour^ ”the tedious hour, 
that seems as if it never would end” (Malone), viii. 377. 

worm, a serpent : the soft and tender fork Of a poor worm^ i. 477 ; a 
worm^ an adder ^ do so much^ ii. 293 ; The mortal worm^ v. 160 j eye- 
less renam'd worm (the blind- worm), vi. 555 ; the worm^ that's fled^ 
vii. 39; the pretty worm ofNilus, vii. 594 ; all the worms of Nile ^ 
vii. 680. 

worm, used in the sense of “ creature,” as a term of commiseration, 
sometimes of contempt ; Poor worm^ thou art infected^ i. 208 ; the 
poor worm doth die forty viii. 9 ; to reprooe these worms for loving^ 
ii. 201 ; youfroward and unable worrnSy iii. 179. 

wormwood to my dug~-Laidy In order to wean the child, vi. 398. 

WOrshijp, honour, dignity : rexird to ivorshipy iii. 429 ; the worship 
of revengSy iv. 59 ; the slightest toorship of his timSy iv. 257 ; give 
me worship and quietnessy v. 293 ; As I belong to worshipy v. 485 ; 
Wherein the worship (“dignity, authority,” Johnson) of the whole 
world liesy vii. 578 *, The worships of their namSy vii. 270 (see note 
36, vii. 353). 

worship, to honour, to dignify : worship me their lordyV. 171 ; Not 
’Worshipped with a waxen epitaphy iv. 431 (see waxen epitaphy &c.). 

worth, substance, wealth : To be of worth and worthy estimationy i. 
281 ; Baty were my worthy as is my conscienesy firmy iii. 367 ; They 
are hut beggars that can count their worthy vi. 426 ; all my outward 
worthy vii. 320 : see note 28, i. 328. 

worth Of contradiction — llisy vi. 195 ; see note 151, vi. 261. 

WOrthied hiniy rendered him worthy, vii. 281. 

Worthied- The NinCy ii. 210 (twice) ; iv. 347 : “ The genuine 
worthies were Joshua, David, Judas Macabeus, Hector, Alexander, 
Julius Caesar, Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bulloigne, or 
sometimes in his room Guy of Warwick. Why Shakespeare, in the 
five of them only whom he has introduced by name, bas included 
Hercules and PoiApey, remains to be accounted for” (Douce). 

worthy feeding — A, iii. 471 : see note 104, iii. 521. 

worts, all kinds of pot-herbs, and sometimes, as in the present 
passage, with a more confined signification, — coleworts, cabbages : 
Good worts / good cabbagey i. 348 (where Falstaff is ridiculing Sir 
Hugh's pronunciation of words). 
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wot, to know, L 311, 367 ; iv. 129. 

WO’t, wilt, iv. 331 (four timefi). 

WOUld, equivalent to would have Sorrow would solace, and mine 
age would ease, v. 136. 

wound with adders, enwrapped, encircled, by adders, i. 202. 

wounds Open their congeaVd mouths and bleed afresh-^-Dead Henry's, 
V. 357 : “ It is a tradition very generally received, that the murdered 
body bleeds on the touch [or the approach] of the murderer. This 
was so much believed by Sir Kenelm Digby, that he has endea' 
voured to explain the reason** (Johnson). • 

wrack, wreck, destruction, ruin, vii. 68 ; viii. 44, 257, 311, 412. 

wrath, wrathful, angry : Ohcroa is passing fell and wrath, ii. 275. 

wreak, revenge, vi. 208, 332. 

wreak, to revenge, to avenge, vi. 333, 445. 

wreakful, revengeful, wrathful, vi. 344, 556. 

wreaks, fits of rage or violence, vi. 335. 

wren of nine — The youngest, iii. 366 : The wren is remarkable for 
laying many eggs at a time, nine or ten, and sometimes more ; 
and as she is the smallest of birds, the last of so large a brood 
may be supposed to be little indeed ; which is the image intended 
here to be given of Maria” (Hanmer). 

wrest, a tuning-key for drawing up the strings of musical instru- 
ments ; used metaphorically in what fallows : this Antenor, T hion\ 
is such a wrest in their affairs, vi. 53. 

wretch, a term of endearment : The pretty wretch, y\. Excel- 
lent wretch! vii. 419. 

wretched, vile, hateful, utterly bad (“ A wretched fellow, DeploraU 
mains," Coles's Lat. and Engl. Diet) : The wretched, bloody, and 
usurping hoar, v. 441 (but see note 95, v. 471) ; 0 wretched villain, 
vii. 456. 

wrings, to writhe with anguish : those that wring under the load of 
sorrow, ii. 129 ; He wrings at some^distress, vii. 692. * 

wrings it — An you'll not hnoch. I'll, iii. 121 : “Here seems to be a 
quibble between ringing at a door and wringing a man’s ears” 
(Steevens). 

wringer, a person who wrings the water out of ^clothes, i. 352. 
writ and the liberty — For the law of, vii. 142 : see note 64, vii. 224. 

write, to write or style one’s self, to write one’s self as the possessor 
of something, “ to call one’s self, to be entitled, to use the style of” 
(Johnson’s Diet!) : I must tell thee, sirrah, I write man, iii. 236 ; 
About it; and write happy when thou hast done, vii. 337; Fd give 
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hay curtal and his furniture^ My mouth no more were broken than 
these hoy8\ And writ as little heard ^ iii. 231 ; as if he had lorit man 
ever since his father was a bachelor^ iv. 321. 

Writhled, wrinkled, v. 27 (So in Sir J. Harington’s version of the 

Orlando Farioso ; 

“ To scornc her writhcld skin and evill favour.” 

B. XX. st. 76). 

wrong— you've done yourself some^ “I fear that in asserting 
yourself to be*King of Naples, you have uttered a falsehood which 
is below your character, and, consequently, injurious to your hon- 
our” (Steevens), i. 190. 

wrongs, and chase them fn the hay — To rouse his, iv. 138 : see note 
142, ii. 254. 

vrrOth’^Pafiendy to bear my, ii. 376: “The old editions read ‘to 
bear my wroath' Wroatli is used in some of the old books for mis- 
fortune ; and is often spelt like ruth, which at present signifies only 
pity, or sorrow for the miseries of another. Caxton^s Reeuyell of the 
History es of Troye, &c. 1471, has frequent instances of 'kcroth. 
Thus, also, in Chapman s version of the 22nd Iliad, 

^ ‘ horn to all the wroth 

* Of woo and labour* ” (Steevens): 

Qy. have we not here only a various spelling of wrath for the sake 
of the rhyme ? and does it not mean “ angry vexation” (“ torturing 
anger,” Richardson’s IMct. sub “ wrath”) ? 

wrought, worked, agitated^; WouM thus have wrought you, m. 503 ; 
my dull brain was wrought, vii. 12. 

wrying, swerving, going astray, vii. 710. 


Y. 

yare, ready, brisk, active, nimble, handy, i. 175, 176, 233, 495 ; iii. 
373 ; vii. 549, 560, 595 (twice). 

yarely, readily, briskly, actively, handily, i. 175 ; vii. 621. 

yaw, to move on unsteadily, to stagger, to vacillate (“To yaw [as 
a ship], hue illuc vacillare, capite nutare." Coles’s Lat. and Engl. 
Diet.), \ii. 203 (The substantive “ yaws" occurs in Massinger’s Very 
Woman, Works^ vol. iv. p. 297, ed. 1813, — where Gifford remarks, 
“ A yaw is that unsteady motion which a ship makes in a great 
swell, when, in steering, she inclines to the right or left of her 
course”). 

y-clad, dad, V. no. 
y doped, called, named, ii. 169. 



TCWPED^YOF 

yoUpedi another form of preceding, ii. 
it required for the quibble, o^^*’ in the ne^ 


Y'eady an abbreviation of Edward^ L 348. 


yearn, to grieve, to vex, i. 390 ; 
yearm^ iv. 480; vi. 643. 


iv. 4j|| (twice) ; 


7edward^ A familiar oormption of Edward, still retained in b^a 
counties, iv. 213 (Towiards the end of the first act of ShadwellV 
Lancashire Witches, Clod, who speaks in the ^Lancashire dialect, 
says, “Why, ’tis Sir Yedard HartfortV’)- 


yellow, the colour of jealousy : 'mongst all colours no yellow inH^ 
iii. 446. 


yellowness, jealousy, i. 355. 

yellows — The, iii. 144: “Jaundice, commonly called the yellows 
*. . . . is the introduction of bile into the general circulation . . . . 
The yellowness of the eyes and mouth, and of the skin where it is 
not covered with hair, mark it sufficiently plainly,’* &c. The Horse, 
by Youatt, p. 311, ed. 1848. 

yeoman, a sergeant’s or bailiff’s follower : Where's your yeoman f 
iv. 329. 


yeoman’s service---It did me, vii. 201 : “ Le, as good service os a 
yeoman performed for his feudal lord” (Oaldecott). 

yerk, to jerk, to fiing out, to kick : Yerk out their armed heels, iv. 
489. 

yerk, to strike with a quick smart blow : yerk'd him here wsder the 
ribs, vii. 380. 

yest, “ the spume on troubled water, foam” (Johnson’s Diet)) iii. 
459. 


yesty, spumy, foamy, frothy, vii. 47, 205. 

yew • see double-fatal yew, &c. 

yield, to requite : the gods yield you for't I viii, 564. 

youngs, early : this is yet but yot^ng, v. 532 ; Is the ddy so young f 
vi. 392. 

youngs ravens must have food, i. 354 : Bay has “ Small birds must 
have meat,” Proverbs, p. 80, ed. 1768 : “ Either Shakespei^ % or 
the adage, if it bo one, has borrowed from Scripture. See < Mini 
csdvii. 9, or Job xxxviii. 41” (Doitce). > j 

younker , a youngster, a young gallant : like a younker or \ pro- 
digal, ii. 368 ; Trimm'd like a younker, v. 252. 

younker, a novice, a greenhorn : will you make a younker of me f 
iv. 260. 


you’re^ you were ; Madam, you're best consider, vii, 676. 
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hay curtal and hisf0^nnot budge HU, They cannot budge tiU Hie 
these hoys\ And «Ti>f you, i 226 ; Your wrongs do set a acasM on my 
ever since hisfaik^ *done by you do set, &c. ii. 281 ; I am awry For 
writhlod ^ sorry for the displeasure you have incurred^ 


'A. 


zany, a buffooU) a merry-andrew, a mimic, ii. 224 ; (he fools' zanies 
(wrongly explained by Douce the fools' hawbles, which had upon 
^0 top of them the head of a fool"), iii. 337. 

zed ! thou unnecessary letter ! vii. 280 ; “ Zed is hero probably used 
as a term of contempt, because it is the last letter in the English 
alphabet, and as its place may be supplied by S ; and the Roman 
alphabet has it not ; neither is it read in any word originally Teu- 
tonick. In Barret’s Ahoearie, or Quadruple Dictionary, 1680, it is 
quite omitted, as the author affirms it to be rather a syllable than 
a letter” (Steevens) : “ This is taken from the grammarians of 
the time. Mulcaster says, is much harder amongst us, and 
seldom Boen : S is become its lieutenant-general. It is lightlie ex- 
pressed in English, saving in foren enfranchisements’ ” (Farmer). 

zenith, (in an astrological sonso) the highest point of one’s fortune, 
i. 182. 

zodiacs — Nineteen, Nineteen years, i. 452 (There can be little doubt 
that either nineteen" in this passage should be “ fourteen,” or that 
fourteen years" in the next scene and page riiould be ** nineteen 
years Malone has a very foolish note on the second passage). 


THE SKD. 


LOKDON : 

hOBSOH ABU 80X8. t>RXirrxR8, riXCRAS Boil). UMi 






